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DEDICATION  OF  THE  THIRD  VOLUME. 


TO   MY   HONOREp    FRIEND, 

THE  REVEREND  JOSEPH  BLANCO  WIHTE  OF  DUBLIN, 

A  PRESETTER   OF   THE   CHURCH   OF   ENGLAND. 

I  dedicate  this  volume,  my  dear  sir,  to  you,  in  token  of  tlie  fellowsliip  of 
mind  and  heart  existing  between  usi— a  fellowship  springing  out  of  our  com- 
mon consciousness  of  that  evangelical  truth  which,  fitted  and  designed  to  unite 
all  men  together  in  one  community,  begets  friendship  on  both  sides  the  ocean 
between  those  who,  by  the  eye  of  the  spirit,  can  recognize  each  other  as  kins- 
men and  brethren  though  they  have  never  seen  each  other  face  to  face.  And 
as  we  are  united  by  the  consciousness  of  that  truth  which  for  eighteen  centu- 
ries has  been  at  work  to  found  among  all  mankind  a  fellowship  which  will  de- 
stroy all  separating  intervals  of  time  and  space,  so  are  we  more  particularly 
bound  together  by  our  peculiar  mode  of  apprehending  that  truth,  resulting 
from  the  history  of  our  lives,  which  differing  as  they  do  in  other  reapeeta  re- 
semble each  other  in  this,  that  they  have  run  through  the  same  opposite  ex- 
tremes, a^tating  the  times  in  which  we  live ;  as  well  as  by  our  common  con- 
viction of  what  it  is  which  constitutes  the  essence  of  the  gospel,  and  of  its  rela- 
tion to  the  changing  forms  of  human  culture.  Out  of  your  struggle  with  su- 
perstidon  and  infidelity,  mtU  dogmatism  and  skepticism,  jou  have  reached 
and  found  repose  in  the  settied  conviction  that,  as  in  your  last  work  you  finely 
express  it,  the  essence  of  Christianify  consists  not  so  much  in  the  revelation  of 
a  new  speculative  theory  or  system  of  morality,  as  in  the  bestewment  of  a  new 
divine  life  fitted  to  penetrate,  and  refine  from  its  inmost  centre,  man's  entire 
nature  with  all  its  powers  and  capacities,  and  also  to  give  a  new  direction  to 
all  human  thought  and  action.  This  divine  principle  of  life  is  one  which  ever 
retains  the  freshness  and  vigor  of  youth ;  while  dogmatic  systems  dependent  on 
the  changing  forms  of  culture  among  men  betome  superannuated.  Humanity 
as  it  advances  in  years,  by  this  principle  of  the  new  life  continually  grows 
young  again.  From  this  divine  life  eomes  the  consciousness  whieh  conquers 
doubt,  which  dissipates  axarSnla  and  neoimififima,  which  overcomes  all  diffi- 
culties ;  while  human  science  ever  continues  to  be  a  patch-work,  as  it  cannot 
deny  without  contradicting  itself.  To  exhibit  the  progressive  evolution  and 
purification  of  this  divine  life  within  the  whole  compass  of  humanity,  on  the 
sides  of  thought  and  of  action,  is  precisely  the  task  which  the  present  work, 
feebly  and  imperfectly  as  it  may  be  done,  aims  to  accomplish ;  and  because 
you  perceived  this  to  be  its  aim  and  tendency,  you  have  expressed  your  agree- 
ment with  it.  May  the  Spirit  of  God  ever  keep  ua  thus  united,  that  so  with 
the  greater  energy  we  may  till  the  last  breath  of  life  bear  witness  of  this  divine 
life  which  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  Son  of  God,  and  Saviour  of  sinful  mankind, 
has  bestowed;  that  we  may  promote,  cherish  and  refine  it  both  in  ourselves 
and  in  others ;  that  we  may  contend  with  it  and  for  it,  ag^nst  skepticbm  and 
dogmatism,  against  the  pride  and  presumption  of  a  false  philosophy,  and  the 
arrogant  idolatry  of  mere  notions  of  the  human  understanding. 

A.  NEAHDEE. 

BxRi.ra,  Oct.  4ih,  1S31. 
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DEDICATION  OF  THE  FOURTH  VOLUME. 


TO  MT  BELOVED  FRIEND  AND  COLLEAGUE, 

DR.   TWESTEN. 

When  I  dedicated  to  you  a  volume  of  this  work  some  years  ago,  my  inward 
motive  was  the  consciousness  of  our  spiritual  fellowship  as  Chriafians  and  theo- 
logians ;  while  at  the  same  time  the  outward  occasion  was  presented  m  the 
pleasure  I  had  of  greeting  you  here  again,  and  of  being  able  to  compare  our 
Tiewg  with  regard  to  many  points,  on  the  spot  where  our  ancient  fnendship 
first  commenced.  And  then  again,  when  one  of  my  dearest  wishes  seemed 
likely,  though  by  a  painful  occasion,  to  be  fulfilled,  and  I  was  promising  myself 
the  satisfaction  of  being  permitted  to  labor  with  you  for  the  kingdom  of  God  m 
a  closer  eoUegial  union,  I  felt  desirous  of  dedicating  to  you  the  third  Yolume 
of  my  church  history  by  way  of  saluting  you  as  my  colleague.  I  omitted  to  do 
so,  because  I  wm  unwilling  to  anticipate  a  decision  of  which  I  had  not  as  yet 
been  cert^nly  assured.  Since  then,  you  have  followed  the  call  of  tiie  Lord 
which  invited  you  to  join  us ;  and  since  then,  I  have  experienced  and  enjoyed, 
amid  the  jars  and  divisions  of  an  all-separating,  aU-isolating  period,  the  rich  and 
manifold  blessing  of  our  eoUegial  connection.  First  of  all,  then,  I  would  tiiank 
God  for  this.  1  would  thank  Him,  that  he  led  you  to  us ;  for  in  such  a  time 
of  the  breaking  up  of  old  foundations,  in  such  a  period  of  ferment,  wc  do  indeed 
especially  need  theologians  who  can  with  calmness  and  composure,  with  firm- 
ness and  freedom,  pursue  right  onward  through  the  oppositions  which  ^itate 
the  times,  that  true  middle  course,  which  is  not  to  be  found  by  falling  in  with 
every  tendency  of  the  good  and  the  evil  spirit  of  the  age,  but  which  the  pure 
and  simple  truth  of  the  gospel  presents  of  itself,  as  the  only  way  ultra  quod  ci- 
traque  nequit  consistere  rectum ;  —  men  who  seek  after  nothing  but  the  simple 
truth,  and  who  would  let  this  have  its  sway;  who  have  received  from  above 
that  disposition  which  will  not  allow  them  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  those 
for  whom  this  simple  truth  is  not  good  enough,  nor  to  humor  that  sickly  ten- 
dency of  a  false  culture  and  excitement  which  can  be  satisfied  only  with  the 
piquant  and  the  striking.  May  God,  therefore,  who  has  bestowed  this  blessing 
on  you,  preserve  your  health  and  strengUi  to  work  among  us  yet  many  years 
hy  your  science  and  your  life,  in  this  spirit,  for  his  kingdom ;  and  may  he  pve 
you  to  enjoy  an  ever  increasing  pleasure  and  delight  in  this  work.  May  he 
bless  also  our  union,  and  cause  us  to  be  a  mutual  help,  as  it  becomes  Christian 
friends  to  be,  to  each  other,  by  strengthening  each  other's  hands,  encour^ng 
each  other's  hearts  and  correcting  each  other's  errors.  May  he  enable  us  to 
labor  together  for  one  common  end,  even  that  — to  usu  the  language  of  the 
greatErasmus  — ut  Christua  ille  purus  atque  simplex  inscratur  mcutibus  bo- 
iniaum,  an  end  to  which  science  itself  must  also  be  subservient 

Yours,  with  my  whole  heart, 

NKANDER. 
Bbblin,  Jdne  IOth,  1836. 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  THIRD  TOIDME. 


In  presenting  to  the  public  this  third  volume  of  my  Church  History,  I  beg 
leave  to  remark  that  it  would  have  ^ven  me  great  pleasure  if  I  had  found  it 
possible  to  conclude  in  this  volume  my  account  of  the  image-controversy;  but 
in  considering  the  immense  meiis  of  the  materials,  I  have  thought  best  to  re- 
serve the  Eeeond  part  of  this  controversy  for  the  next  sueeeeding  period,  where 
it  chronologically  belongs.  The  thread  of  events  which  in  this  period  served 
to  prepare  the  way  for  the  schism  betwixt  the  Greek  and  the  Latin  church,  I 
shaM  take  up  agiua  in  the  genetic  exposition  of  this  controversy  in  the  follow- 
ing period. 

Through  the  obliging  assistance  of  my  friend  Dr.  Petermann,  whose  praise- 
worthy efforts  have  opened  the  way  for  establishing  among  us  a  chwr  of  Ar- 
menian iitorature,  I  have  been  enabled  here  and  there  to  avail  myself  of  Ar- 
menian sources  of  information  hitherto  unexplored. 

May  the  indefatigable  labors  of  liis  estimable  man,  in  a  field  which  promises 
BO  rich  a  harvest,  meet  with  the  acknowledgment  and  the  patronage  they  so 
eminently  deserve. 

A.  N. 

Beblih,  Oct.  *th,  183*. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  FOURTH  VOLUME. 

God  be  thanked  that  he  has  enabled  me  to  complete  this  new  and  important 
section  of  the  present  work,  and  to  approach  the  flourishing  period  of  the  mid- 
dle ages. 

I  cannot  forbear  expressing  my  heartj  acknowledgments  to  Councillor 
Eeuss  of  Gdttbgen,  and  to  Mr.  Kopitar  keeper  oi  the  Imperial  library  in 
Vienna  for  the  kind  assistance  they  haie  rmleied  me  on  several  points  of 
literary  inquiry.  Mr.  Kopitar  has  shown  the  distin^jUi  hed  kindnean  of  send- 
ing me  from  bis  private  library  the  Greek  work  mentioned  on  the  314th  page 
of  ibis  volume,  with  the  request  that  after  having  ma  le  such  uie  of  it  as  I 
needf  1  for  myself,  I  should  place  it  in  the  royal  library  of  tins  city  tor  the  use 
of  other  inquirers. 

I  must  also  express  my  obligations  to  Dr.  Petermann  for  the  extracts  with 
which  he  has  furnished  me  from  books  published  only  in  the  Armenian  lan- 

^^'  NEANDEK. 

Berlin,  June  10th,  183S. 
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THIRD  PERIOD  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  CEUKCH. 

HE  ROMAN  BISHOP   OltEGOttT  TUB   OEBAT   TO  THE  BEATII    Off   THE  EMPEROB 


raTRODUCTOET  REMARKS,  p.  I^. 

POWER  ASD  IKFLUEMCK  OP  CBRI3T1AKITY  IN  THIS  PERIOD  A3 
COMPARED  WITH  THE  FORMER  PERIODS.  CORRUPTING  ELE- 
MENTS   OF    CHURCH-TRADITION.        RBACTIOS    AOAIN8T    THE«. 

WHICH    THE    OLD    TESTAMENT     NOTIONS     OP     CHRISTIANITY 
}    PROGRESS 


SECTION  FIRST. 


:   WORLD.      ITS 


1.   In  Europe,  4—84. 

Mesns  for  the  difTusion  of  Christianity 

Burgundiana,  their  Arianism.  Activity  of  the  Arians  (Ntte)  Avi 
tU3  of  Tienne.  Gundobad.  Disputation  (499).  Birgundians 
embrace  the  Niceno  creed  in  the  time  of  Siegesmund  (Sir) 

Franka.  Conversion  of  Clovis  (496),  how  prepared.  Its  lafluence 
Ampulla  Kemensis.  Foreign  admixtures  in  the  Prank  churth 
Childebert's  law  against  idolatry  (554).  Regeneration  of  the  Frank 
church  by  means  of  Britidn  and  Ireland 

Ireland,  abounds  in  monasteries,  insula  sanctorum,  study  of  the  Bible, 
mission- schools.  Abbot  Comgal  founds  Bangor.  Ninyas  among 
the  southern,  Columba  among  the  northern  Piets  (5B5).  Monastery 
on  the  island  of  Uy  or  St.  lona,  St.  Columba 

British  church.  Corruptions  in  it  (Gildas).  Britons  call  In  the  An- 
glo-Saxons. Anglo-Saxon  Heptarthy.  Gregory  the  Great  Ethel- 
bert  king  of  Kent,  his  Christian  wife  Bertha.  Abbot  Augustin  Bent 
by  Gregory  to  the  Anglo-Saxons  (596).  Hia  reception  by  Ethel- 
bert.  Settles  down  in  Canterbury.  Apparent  miracles.  Ethel- 
bert's  baptism  and  conduct  after  it.  Gregory's  principles  touching 
eonreraion  (note).  Augiisfin  ordained  bishop  by  Etherich  of  Aries. 
Lawrence  and  Peier  sect  to  Rome.  Gregory's  prudent  advice  to 
Augustin.  He  sends  abbot  Mellitus  with  monks  to  England.  Au- 
gusdn  made  archbishop.    Diver^ly  of  ecclesiastical  usages  in  Gaol 
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and  in  the  Eomiah  cliurcli.  Gregory's  view  of  it.  Gregory  on  idol- 
temples  and  festiTale ;  delcnnines  to  make  London  and  York  seats 
of  arch-bislioprics.  Sabereth  of  EastSasony.  Mellitua  archbistop 
of  London.  Gregory's  view  of  hia  power  in  the  Western  cliurcli. 
Augustin's  attempt  to  extend  his  primacy  over  the  ancient  British 
Abbot  Deynoch  of  Bangor.  Conference  between  Augustin  and 
British  bishops.  Natural  hatred  of  Britons  and  Anglo-Sanons. 
Augustin's  death  (606),  hia  successor  Lawrence.  Ethelbert's  death 
(616).  Hia  son  EadbaM,  an  idolater.  Suppression  of  Christianity 
in  Essex.     BisJiop  Mellitus  driven  away.     Vision   of  Lawrence. 

Eadbald  converted  and  baptized 10 — 19 

Norlhitiiiberland.  Edwin  and  Ethelberga.  Paulinus  bishop  of  York. 
Assembly  of  nobles,  convened  to  deliberate  on  the  affairs  of  religion, 
decides  in  favor  of  Christianity.  Edwin  dies  (633).  Oswald,  re- 
storer of  the  kingdom  and  the  church.  Aidau  of  St.  lona.  Os- 
wald's death  (642) ;  respect  paid  to  his  memory.  Spread  of  Chris- 
tianity through  aU  the  provinces  of  the  Heptarchy.  Sussex.  Wil- 
frid of  York    19— 2i 

Difference  in  the  ecclesiastical  institutions  of  the  Britannico-Scottiah 
and  of  the  Romish  church.  Bede  on  the  Scottish  missionaries.  Con- 
trariety of  usage  in  the  celebration  of  Easter  under  bishop  Aidan. 
Triumph  of  the  constitution  of  the  Eomish  church.  Synodos  Pha- 
rensia  (664).  The  Scottish  bishop  Colemann  and  the  presbyter 
Wilfrid.  Theodore  of  Canterbury  and  the  abbot  Hadrian.  Coun- 
cil at  Hertford  (673)     23—28 

Germany.  Seeda  of  Christianity  scattered  there  at  an  earlier  period. 
Severinus.  His  descent  (nole)  and  places  of  readence.  His  activ- 
ity and  influence.  Labors  of  pious  Eremites.  Goar.  Wulflach, 
Great  activity  of  the  Irish  missionaries.  Monkish  colonies.  Abbot 
Columban's  labors  in  the  Frani  empire.  Anegrey,  Luieuil,  Fon- 
taine. Columban's  rule.  His  trials.  His  opinion  touching  the  di- 
versities of  ecclesiastical  usages.  Banished  by  Brunehault  and 
Thierri  IL  from  the  Bui^undian  dominions.  Hia  wanderings. 
Willimar.  Gallus.  Columban  in  Italy,  his  conduct  towards  the 
Eomish  church.     Labors  and  deatli  of  Gallus  (640),     Magnoald. 

Fridolitt.     Thrudpert.     Kylleca  (Cilian) 25—38 

Bavaria.  Eustasius  and  Agil.  False  doctrines  of  Photinus  and  Bo- 
nosua  among  the  Waraskians,  Bavarians  and  Burgundians.     Enime- 

ran.     Eudbert  (Kupert),     Corbinian 38—40 

Frkslander),  their  territory.  Amandus  (ei.  679).  Eliglua  (ex.  G59). 
Livin  (ex.  656).  Englishmen  receive  their  education  in  Irish  mo- 
nasteries. Egbert  Wigbert  Willibrord.  Thfe  brothers  Heu- 
wald.  Ssidbert  among  the  Boruchtuarians.  Pipin  of  Heristal. 
Willibrord,  arcbbiahop  of  Wiltebut^  (Utrecht).  Wulfram  of  Sena. 
Eadbad  (ex.  719).  Willibrord  in  Denmark  and  Heligoland  (ex. 
739).     Wursing  Ado,     Charles  Marte!.     Circumstances  favorable 

to  the  missionaries  in  Germany 40—45 

Boniface  (Winfrid  680 — 755),  father  of  the  German  chnrch  and  civi- 
Ihation.  His  blrtii  and  education.  Eirat  journey  to  Friesland  (716), 
Utrecht  and  Home  (718).  Gregory  H.  His  residence  in  Thuriu- 
gia  and  Utrecht  (719).  His  second  journey  to  Thuringia  andHes- 
Bla(r22).  Boniface  in  Rome  (723).  Hia  confession  of  faith.  Or- 
dination and  oath.  Important  consequences  of  this  oath  to  the  Ger- 
man  church.     Boniface  as  compared  with  the  missionaries  from  Ire- 
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land.  Boniface  In  Hessia  and  Thuringia.  His  mode  of  laboring 
and  its  success.  The  oak  of  Geismar.  Boniface  makes  provision 
for  the  religious  instruction  of  tlie  people.  Advice  of  Daniel  of  Wor- 
cester on  this  subject.  Boniface's  sermona  and  biblical  studies.  At- 
tention bestowed  by  bim  on  spiritual  culture.  Opponents  of  Boni- 
face. Boniface  in  Borne  (739)  and  Bayaria.  Bisboprics  in  that 
country.  Death  of  Charles  Martel  (741).  Charlemagne  and  Pipin. 
New  bishoprics  (742).  Institution  of  provincial  synods.  Errorisis. 
Adelbert  Desiderius,  mentioned  by  Gregory  of  Tours  (note).  Boni- 
face's report  about  him.  Eeapect  paid  to  Adelbert;  his  followers. 
Adelbert'a  arrest,  Clement  opposed  to  the  authority  of  tbe  cburch- 
fathers  and  councils — in  favor  of  the  marriage  of  bishops  and  op- 
posed to  the  customary  hindrances  to  marriage.  Boniface  on  hin- 
drances to  marriage  arising  from  the  1  t'  f  "od  parents  and 
god-children.  Clement's  view  of  the  d  sc  is  d  f  the  doctrine 
of  predestination.  Just  conduct  of  p  p  Z  b  as  t  wards  Adel- 
bert and  Clement  (747).  Ultimate  fo  tu  t  th  men.  Con- 
troversy of  Boniface  with  Virgihus,  w  h  b  F  ankness  of 
Boniface  towards  pope  Zaeharias  with  g  d  t  b  existing  in 
the  Eomish  church.  Efforts  of  Bonifac  t  t  U  h  fixed  eccle- 
siastical organization.  Boniface  nominated  arLhbi.hop  (732),  wish- 
es to  have  Cologne  for  his  metropolis.  GJerold  and  Gewillieb  of 
Menti.  Mentz  made  ao  archbishopric.  Wish  of  Boniface  to  con- 
fer the  archiepiseopal  dignity  on  his  disciple  Lull.  Decision  of  the 
pope.  Pipin  anointed  king  by  Boniface  (753).  Solicitude  shown 
by  Boniface  for  the  English  church.  Synod  for  reform  at  Clove- 
shove  (747).  Lull  consecrated  bishop.  Letter  of  Boniface  to  Ful- 
rad.  His  controversy  with  Hildegar  bishop  of  Cologne.  Boniface 
in  Friesland  (755).     His  martyrdom  (5th  June  755) *5— 72 

Disciples  of  Boniface.  Gregory  in  Friesland.  Abbot  of  a  monastery 
in  Utrecbli  His  death  (781).  Abbot  Sturm,  founder  of  the  mo- 
nastery of  Hcrsfeld  (736)  and  Fulda  (744).  His  residence  in 
Ilaly;  his  labors  and  death  (77D) 73—75 

Saxony.  Resistance  to  Christianity  there,  increased  by  the  ill-chosen 
means  for  converting  tbe  people.  Prudent  counsels  of  abbot  Al- 
cuin.  Peace  of  Selz  (804),  Forced  conversion  of  individuals.  Se- 
vere laws,  Liudger,  labors  in  Friesland,  on  Heligoland,  in  the  ter 
ritory  around  Munster,  is  made  bishop  (ex.  809).  Willehad  amone; 
the  Frieslanders  and  Saxons— in  the  province  of  Wigmodia  (Bre- 
men)—in  Eome;  Afternach.  Willehad,  first  bishop  of  Bremen 
(787  ex.  789) 75—82 

Avares  (Huns).  Their  prince  Tudun  baptized.  Archbishop  Arno 
of  Saliburg.  Alcuin's  advice  to  the  emperor  Charles  and  to  Arno. 
Success  of  tbe  mission.    Hamburg 82—84 

2,  In  Mia  and  Africa,  84— S8. 

limitation  of  the   Christian  church.     By    Chosru-Parviz  of   Persia. 

His  subjugation  by  Heraclius 84 

Mokammedaniim.  First  appearance  of  Mohammed.  Condition  of  the 
Arabians.  Mohammed's  religious  tone  of  mind.  Character  of  his 
religion.  One-sided  view  of  the  idea  of  God.  Fanaticism.  Ab- 
sence of  the  ethical  element.  God  worshipped  by  external  works. 
Original  state  of  man.  Gnostic  elements.  Absence  of  the  need  of 
a  redemption.     Mohammed's  original  design.     His  opposition  to  idol- 
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atry.  At  a  later  period  opposed  to  the  Jews  and  the  Christians. 
He  wished  to  be  regarded  aa  the  restorer  of  pure  Theism,  and  to 
contend  t^inst  the  corruptions  of  earlier  revelations.  Opposition 
of  the  prineiples  of  Mohammed  to  the  essence  of  ChnBtianity.  Be- 
lation  of  Mohammedanism  to  Juddsm.  Defence  of  Cbristiftnity 
by  the  church -teachers,  particularly  in  relation  to  the  doctrines 
of  free-will  and  of  the  deity  of  Christ.  Causes  which  promoted 
Mohammedanism.  Monophysitismof  the  Copts.  Melchite?  (note). 
OppressionB  sutfered  by  the  Christians  from  the  Mohammedans  .  84— 
Kestorians.  Tlmotheus,  their  patriarch  in  Syria  from  7!8to820. 
Missionaries  to  India  and  \o  China.  Cardag  and  Jabdallaha.  In- 
scription relating  to  the  labors  of  the  Nestorian  priest  Olopuen  in 
China.  Christian  kingdom  in'  Nubia  standing  under  the  Coptic 
patriarchs SB- 


SECTION  SECOND. 


1.  Relation  of  the  Church  to  the  Slate. 

Appointment  to  church  offices.  Interest  of  the  church  to  secure 
herself  agiunst  the  influence  of  the  secular  power.  Resistance  of 
the  French  monarchs.  King  Chilperic's  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
(note).  Belief  in  a  Tisiblo  Theocracy.  Influence  of  the  French 
monarchs  in  the  nomination  of  bishops.  Disregard  of  the  eccle- 
BiaslJcal  laws  touching  the  interUitia.  Bishoprics  made  presents 
of,  and  sold.  Laws  against  interference  with  ecclesiastical  elec- 
tions. Deposition  of  Emeritus,  bishop  of  Xmntes,  and  its  conse- 
quences. Pains  taken  by  Gregory  the  Great  to  remove  abuses 
in  the  bestowment  of  benefices.  Fifth  synod  at  Paris  (615)  de- 
crees free  ecclesiastical  elections.  Confirmed  by  Clotaire  II. 
Boniface.  Restoration  of  free  ecclesiastical  elections  by  Charle- 
magne. Influence  of  the  English  and  Spanish  monarchs  on  the 
bestowment  of  benefices 

EccUsutslical  legislation.  Assembling  of  the  synods  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  monarchs.  Synods  gradually  fall  out  of  use.  Com- 
pldnts  of  Gregory  the  Great  and  of  Boniface  on  this  subject 
Diets  pass  ecclemstical  as  well  as  civil  laws.  Influence  of  the 
bishops  on  civil  legislation.  In  Spain,  synods  uphold  the  royal 
prerogative  and  exercise  great  influence  over  the  State.  Charle- 
magne's determinations  with  regard  to  general  assemblies  .     .     . 

Exemption  of  the  church  from  State  burdens.  Service  in  war. 
Quarrel  of  the  emperor  Mauritius  with  Gregory  the  Great. 
Bondmen  admitted  as  ecclesiastics;  reason  of  this.  Ordinances 
against  the  abuse  of  this.  Influence  of  Christianity  in  abolishing 
slavery.  Judgments  of  the  churcb-fothers  concerning  this  insti- 
tution. Abbot  Isidore  of  Peluaum.  Johannes  Eleemosynarius 
patriarch  of  Alexandria.  Plato.  Theodoras  Siudita.  Gregory 
the  Great.  The  church  protects  slaves.  Redemption  and  manu- 
mission of  slaves  regarded  as  a  good  work  

Potseasiona  of  the  Church  Tithes  (note).  Superstition  contributes 
to  their  increase.  Insecurity  of  her  landed  possessions.  Church- 
biuliffa,     Advocalj.     Viccdomini  (note).     Taxes  on  church  pro- 
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perty.  Amay-bHn  (Heerbann).  Partieipiitioii  of  bishops  and  ab- 
bots in  -war.     Ordinances  of  Charlemagne  on  this  subject  .     ,     .  101 102 

Administration  of  justice.  Influence  of  the  church  on  it.  Jud"- 
menla  of  the  church  respecting  suicide  (note).  Aleuin  opposed 
to  the  punishment  of  death.  Intercessions  of  the  clergy  for  trans- 
gressori.  Eparehina  (note),  Aayluma  of  the  churches.Littlere- 
gard  paid  to  them.  Chramnus  (note).  Ordinances  relating  to 
the  treatmeot  of  peraona  condemned  to  death  in  asylums.  Rela- 
ting to  the  care  of  prisoners.  Ordinances  relating  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  church  in  Spain.  Benefits  and  evils  resulting  from 
the  groat  influence  of  the  bishops.  Complaints  of  Aleuin  with 
regard  to  the  clergy  (note) —     .  102 106 

2.  Internal  Oryanviation  of  the  Ckurcli,  106 — 133. 

Increasing  consideration  of  the  monks.  Tonsure  among  the  cleray 
(note).  Forniation  of  societies  of  ecelesiaclics  after  the  pattern 
of  monkiah  fraternities.  Chrodegang  of  Metz,  founder  of  the  ca- 
nonical life  of  the  clergy.  Horae  canonicae,  Capitula.  Con- 
firmation of  the  Eu!e  of  Chrodegang  at  Ain  (81ti).  Advanta- 
geous influence  of  this  institution.  Church- visitations.  Sends  in 
the  Frank  church.  Abuses  hurtful  to  the  diocesan  connection. 
Ordinationea  absolutao.  Courl^lergy.  Castle-priests.  '  Ordi- 
nancea  for  the  maintenance  of  paroclual  worship.  Rights  of  pa- 
tronage, founded  by  Justinian.  Augmentation  and  abuae.  Laws 
gainst  them.  Capitula  ruralia  among  Archi-presbyters.  Great 
authority  of  arch-deacons.  MetropolUan  constitution.  Disinclina- 
tion of  the  Frank  bishops  to  it      105 111 

Pupacy.  Important  bearing  of  its  completion  on  the  church  theo- 
cratical  syatem.  Gregory  I.  the  Great  His  manifold  activity. 
His  conduct  towards  monarchs  (note).  His  zeal  for  the  honor 
of  the  Romish  church,  and  habit  of  declining  all  honors  shown  to 
himself  personally.  His  conduct  towards  NataKs  bishop  of  Salo- 
na.     His  recognitio  h      q         ank        all  bish  p      refuses  to 

be  called  Papauni  rsilis.  His  q  ar  wi  h  h  p  arch  Jo- 
hannea  vr,aitvtrii  oi  C  p         R  h   po  es  to  the 

East-Roman  emper  rs  h    L         b  rds      T  of  Theo- 

delinda  queen  ofthLgbd  h      ah  hh  (587). 

Relation  of  the  pope  p       i     h      h      R    k      d  king  of 

the  Visigotha  come  h         h  h      h  (  8  )      Leander 

of  SevMe.  Gregory  the  Great  exercises  his  supreme  judicial  au- 
thority in  Spain.  Queen  Wiliza  forbids  appeals  tfl  Rome  (701). 
Dependence  of  the  English  on  the  Eomish  church.  Pilgrimages. 
Relation  of  the  Eomish  to  the  Frank  church.  Example  of  an  ac- 
knowledged decision  of  pope  John  IIL  (note).  Gregory  the 
Great  Boniface.  Pallium  (note).  Influence  of  the  papal  ap- 
probation on  the  anointing  of  Pipin.  Aid  furnished  to  pope  Ste- 
phen H.  by  Pipin  against  the  Longobards.  Pipin  adds  the  terri- 
tory taken  from  the  Longobards  (755),  to  the  patrimonium  Petri. 
Charlemagne  founds  the  Frank  kingdom  in  Italy.  His  coronation 
as  emperor  by  pope  Leo  III.  (800).  Declarations  of  the  popes 
concerning  their  power;  Hadrian  L  (note).  Stephen  IL  de- 
mands the  right  of  confirmation  in  the  case  of  princely  and  royal 
marriages.  Alcuin's  view  of  the  spiritual  power  of  the  papacy. 
Attempts  made  (o  create  a  feud  between    the  emperor  Charles 
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and  tte  popes.  His  disposition  towards  them.  Landed  properly 
of  the  church.  Forged  deeds  of  gift  by  Constantine  tlie  Great. 
Blissi.  Synods  at  Rome  touching  the  case  of  pope  Leo  III. ;  the 
hishops  decline  to  pass  judgment  on  the  pope I 


.1—123 


SECTION  THIRD. 

CHRISTIAN    I^FE    AND    CHRiaTl 

Christianity  acquires  true  influence  only  hy  degrees.  Footholds  for 
superstition.  Deficiency  of  continued  and  progressive  reUgions 
instruction.  Synod  of  Cloveahove  on  this  subject.  Determina- 
tJons  touching  preaching  in  the  Kule  of  Cbrodegang.  Charle- 
rnagne ;  Alcuin,  on  this  subject.  Alcuin  on  the  study  of  the 
Scriptures.  Decrees  of  councils  on  the  subject  of  preaching. 
Theodnlf  of  Orleans  active  in  promoting  the  cause  of  reli^ous 
instruction.  Great  want  of  able  clergymen.  Homiliarla.  The 
Homiliarum  compiled  by  Paul  the  deacon  with  a  preface  of  Char- 
lemagne.    The  Latin,  the  liturgical  language       123 — 129 

Superstition.  Seeking  oracles  in  the  sacred  Scriptures.  Sortes 
sanotoram.  Ordinances  against  these  practices.  Judgments  of 
God.  Introduction  of  them  into  the  Burgundian  code  by  Gundo- 
bad.  Avitu?  of  Vienne  opposed  to  them.  Charlemagne  approves 
them.  Justification  sought  from  external  works.  Charlemagne 
opposed  to  this ;  Theodnlf  of  Orleans.  Wonhip  of  saints.  Deter- 
mination of  this  in  the  church  system  of  fidth.  Pagan  element  in 
it.  Gregory  of  Tours  concerning  Martin  of  Tours.  Frauds  prac- 
tised with  relics.     Unworthy  persons  exalted  to  the  rank  of  sainla  129 — 133 

Festivals.  Presenlalion  of  Christ  la  the  Greek.  ciatToh.  Purificatio  Ma- 
riae  in  the  Western  church,  Assumptio  Mariae.  Festival  of  Christ's 
circumcision.  Festival  of  St.  Mchael.  Dies  natalisapostolomm  Pe- 
tri etPauli.  Nativity  of  John  the  Baptist.  Natales  of  Sts.  Andrew, 
Eemigius  and  Martin.  Festival  of  All  Siunts.  Alcuin  on  this  subject  133 — 135 

Lord's  Supper.  Idea  of  sacrifice  in  it.  Gregory  the  Great.  Magi- 
cal effects  of  the  eucharist.  Ignis  pur^atorius.  Masses  for  the 
dead.     Missae  privatae.     Voices  agiunst  these 135 — 136 

Church-discipline.  Private  exercises  of  penance.  Absolution  given 
without  permission  to  commune,  Libelli  poenitentialos.  Direc- 
tions for  the  administration  of  church  penance.  Pecuniary  mulcts. 
CompositJones.  Origin  of  indtilgenee.  Mischiefs  growing  out  of  it. 
Synodal  declarations  touching  the  giving  of  alms  and  other  exter- 
nal works,  touching  the  divine  forgiveness  of  sjns  and  priestiy 
absolution.  Theodnlf  of  Orleans,  Ilalitgar  of  Cambray  on  these 
points.     More  rigid  forms  of  penance 136 — HI 


SECTION  FOURTH. 


1.  In  the  Latin  Church,  111—169. 

Gregory  the  Great.     Circumstances  of  his  life.     Improves  the  psalm- 
ody and  liturgy  of  the  church ;  a  zealous  preacher ;  his  Regula 
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p^i  tor-ilis  Influence  of  Au^u  tin  on  him.  His  doctrine  of  pre- 
destination Practical  ipplicition  of  it.  Uncertainty  respecting 
snlvition  Injurious  consoqaences  of  tills  doctrine.  Opposition 
of  tie  purelv  Christian  ind  sensuous  calLolic  elements.  His 
*  lews  of  nundcs  of  praj  er  Hu  mode  of  treating  ethics.  His 
Moraha  His  views  of  love  the  cardinal  virtues.  Opposed  to 
mere  opus  operatum  His  views  of  the  new  creation.  Of  mock- 
hamnlifv  and  truthfulness  H  s  views  of  the  relation  of  ratio  to 
fidts  Of  the  study  of  profane  hterature.  The  commentary  on 
the  two  books  ofKings  ascribed  to  him  on  this  point  (note)  .  .  141—151 
JJecime  of  ancient  cnlfnre.     Libraries,     Cassiodore  (note)    ...  151 

Mdjre  of  Hispalis.     His  writings.     Ifis  models.     His  influence      .  169 

Theological  cvllure  in  Ireland.  Archbishop  Theodore  of  Canter- 
bnry.  Abbot  Hadrian  (Adrian).  Their  laudable  efforts  in  found- 
mg  schools.  The  venerable  Sede  (A.  D.  673—735).  Egbert, 
archbishop  of  York.  Elbert,  master  of  the  school  at  York.  Al- 
cum  (A.  D.  735-804).  Events  of  his  life.  Charlemagne's  zeal 
for  the  advancement  of  the  sciences.  Aleuin  master  of  the  Scola 
PaiatJna.  His  intimate  relations  with  Chariemagne— he  improres 
the  Latia  version  of  the  Bible— becomes  teacher  to  the  abbey  of 

St.  Martin  of  Tours— his  end 152 jRg 

Dogmatical  oppositions  of  this  age.  In  the  Carolingian  period  the 
application  of  traditional  dogmas  prevailed  over  new  investigations 
concerning  the  doctrines  of  faith.  Renewal  of  the  opposition  be- 
tween the  AnlJochian  and  the  Alexandrian  schools  in  Spain. 
Elipandus,  archbishop  of  Toledo  His  personil  character.  His 
controversies  with  the  erronst  Mi^etius  (note)  Fehz  of  Urgel- 
lis,  probably  the  author  of  Adoptianism  Eesemblance  of  the 
mode  of  development  of  his  dogmatital  views  with  that  of  Theo- 
dore of  Mopsueatia.  Whether  Felis  was  instigated  by  the  wri- 
tings of  Theodore  ?  Possibilit)  of  the  spread  of  these  writings  in 
Spain.  Felix  defends  Christianity  agjin&t  Mohammedanism. 
Combats  the  confounding  together  of  the  predicates  of  the  two 
natures  in  Christ.  In  what  sense  Christ  is  called  Son  of  God  and 
God.  The  antithesis  between  natura,  genere  and  voluntate,  bene- 
placilo.  Antithesis  between  a  filius  genere  et  natura,  and  a  fillus 
adoptione.  Idea  of  adoplJoa.  His  appeal  to  Scripture.  Hypo- 
thesis of  the  avTifis&liTiaaii  tav  iropatoir  (note).  Comparison 
of  the  union  between  God  and  Christ  with  the  adoption  of  men 
by  grace.  Felix  opposed  to  the  designation  of  Mary  as  the  mother 
of  God,  Connection  of  baptism  with  the  spintalis  generatio  per 
adoptionem.     Progressive  steps  of  the  revelation  of  God  in  the 

humanity  of  Christ.     Agndelism 153 153 

Opponents  of  AdopHanism.  EAenus  of  Othma  Beam  Violence 
of  the  dispute.  Conduct  of  Elipandus  Spread  of  the  Contro- 
versy to  France.  Character  of  Felix  of  Urgelbs  Condenma- 
bon  of  Adopliamsm  at  Eegensburg  (A.  D  79')  Felix  m  Rome. 
His  recantation.  Felix  in  Spain.  L  tt  tthSp  h  bishops. 
Council  at  Frankfort   (A.  D.   794).      Al  F  1      defends 

Adoptianism  agiunst  Aleuin.  His  mo  I  be  1  w  ncemin" 
the  church.     Letter  of  Blpandus  to  Al  El  p     d  s  on  the 

Romish  church  (note).     Pope   Adria  h       i     t  1    Decrct 

Act.  15  (note).     Proposal  of  Aleuin  f     tb        f  f  Felix. 

Abbot  Benedict  of  Aniana,  archbish  p  L  d  d  1  L  ons  and 
VOL.  m.  B 
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bishop  Kefrid  of  Kavbonne  are  sent  to  south-France  for  the  pur- 
pose of  eopprcssing  Adoptianlsm.  Their  meeting  with  Felix  of 
Urgellis.  Felis  before  tie  synod  at  Aix  (A.  D.  799)  declares 
himself  convineed— is  committed  to  the  oversight  of  Leidrad  of 
Li-ons.  Felix  (ex.  316)  retains  his  opinions.  His  avowal  respect- 
ing Agnoetism 1*>3 

2.  In  the  Greek  Church,  169—243. 

Suite  of  learning.  Free  mental  development  placed  under  check. 
CoUeeliona  of  the  scriptural  espositions  of  the  older  church- 
teachers,  caterme,  auqai.  Predominant  dialectical  tendency- 
John  of  Damascus,  A  dialectico-mystical  tendency  fostered  by 
Monachism.  Spurious  writings  of  Dionysius  the  Areop^te— first 
used  (A.  D.  533)  by  the  Severianians.  Presbyter  Theodore  de- 
fends their  genuineness.     Influence  of  these  writings.    Distinction 

of  a^Eoloyiu  )i«ii«|P«ii>"J  and  <ino<fau»n 16 

Maximm,  representative  of  the  dialectico-contfimplative  tendency. 
Character  of  his  writings.  On  servitude.  End  of  creation.  End 
of  Redemption.  Continuous  incarnation  of  the  Logos  in  the  faith- 
ful. Natural  ability  and  grace.  This  belonging  together  of  the 
divine  and  human  in  the  faithful,  compared  with  the  two  natures 
in  Christ  Progresdve  evolution  of  divine  revelations.  Faith. 
Fidth  compared  with  the  kingdom  of  God.  Love.  Union  of  the 
theoretical  and  the  practical.      Prayer.      Everlasting  life   and 

earthly  existence.     Restoration 17 

Monolheletk  controversies.  Internal  and  external  causes  of  them. 
Emperor  Heraclius  proposes  a  fonniilary  of  union.  Cyrus,  bishop 
of  Phasis,  after  630,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  hesitates  about  adopt- 
inir  the  forraulary  of  union.  Judgment  of  Sergius  patriarch  of 
Constantinople  respecting  it  Covenant  of  Cyrus  with  the  Egyp- 
tian Monopbysites.  Sophromus,  opposes  the  covenant  Sergius 
endeavors  to  suppress  the  dispute.  His  inclination  to  Monothe- 
letiam.  Sophronius,  after  634,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem.  Honorius 
of  Eome  declares  in  favor  of  Monotheletism,  without  wishing  for 
ecclesiastical  determinations ;  his  judgment  respecting  the  contro- 
versy. Circular  letter  of  Sophronius,  expressing  Dyotheletism 
Edict  of  Heraclius :  tx&tan  x!,f  iiiajtw  (A.  D.  638)  favoring  Mo- 
notheletiam— confirmed  by  a  aitodo?  irSripovaa  at  Constantinople, 
Maximus,  head  of  the  Dyotheletian  parly.  Theodore,  bishop  of 
Pbaran,  head  of  the  Monotheletian  parti  D(^matical  interest  of 
the  latter.  Positions  mainta  ned  by  Masimus  against  him.  Ap- 
proximation of  Monotiieleti=m  to  Docetiam  (note).  The  Mono- 
theletians  hold  to  an  absorption  ol  the  hum'in  wiU  in  the  divine. 
Maximus  against  this  Differeni-t  ot  interpretation  of  tiie  older 
church-teachers  ■  ■  -  ■  ■  ■  ■  1 
Dyolheleiism,  predominant  in  Eome  and  Africa.  Maximus  active  as 
a  writer.  Gregoriua,  governor  in  Africa.  Pyrrhus,  patriarch  of 
Constantinople  reagna  his  office  (A.  D.  642)— disputes  with  Maxi- 
mus—passes  over  for  ft  time  to  the  Dyotheletians.  Edict  of  the 
emperor  ConUans :  limo;  ir,t  nhitag  (S18),  P^uliis,  patriarch  of 
Constantinople.  Contents  of  the  liiios.  Issue  of  it  .  ,  .  .1 
Martin  I.,  pope,  zealous  Dyothcletist,  Assembles  (A.  D,  648)  the 
general  Lateran  council.  This  condemns  Monotheletism  and  the 
edict.     Olympius,  Exarch  of  Ravenna.     Calliopas  "-'" "■" 
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(A.  D.  651)  Matn  o  d  red  a  sUte-cr  q  nal  D  fends  li  m 
self.  Polit  cal  eha  ge  la  d  aga  nst  h  m  Condu  t  of  C  ill  opa 
Martin  depo  ed  taken  pnaone  — Buffers  w  h  ubm  ss  on —  t  e  1 
at  Constant  nople— Lan  shed  to  Che  sone  us— d  forealien  bj 
his  friends  185—191 

ifaximis  taken  prisoner  w  h  A  a.  la  is  Pol  t  al  barges  At 
first  treated  m  th  Itn  tj  At  empts  to  nduce  Max  n  us  to  j  eld 
New  formulary  of  un  on  Fugen  u  b  shop  of  Rome  B  n  h 
metitofMa    mus      H  a  death  o  ca.  oned  bj  c  uel  tre  tmeot  191—192 

Opposilio  of  the  S  J  anii  G  efi.  c!  u  hes  Lugeuiua  and  "V  ta 
linn  of  Kome  Break  ng  out  of  the  oppos  t  on  from  the  t  me  of 
Adeoditus  ot  Rome  (A  D  677)  Theodore  pitr  ar  h  of  Con 
stantinople  Ma  ar  us  patr  aroh  of  Ant  och  E  npe  or  Con  tan 
tine  Pogonatus.     His  letter  to  Domnus  of  Eome  (678)  ,     .     .     ,192—193 

Sati  general  council,  llie  third  at  Constantinople,  the  Jirsl  Trullan. 
Vagueness  of  the  language  of  the  older  church-teachers  on  the 
disputed  points.  Two  letters  of  bishop  Agatho  of  Rome  to  the 
council,  expresang  Dyotheletism.  Georgius,  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople declares  himself  convinced  by  them.  Macariua  ad- 
heres to  Monotholetism.  Polydironius.  Establishment  of  Dyo- 
theletism in  a  creed.  The  Monotheletian  patriarchs  of  Constan- 
tinople and  Honorius  of  Rome  anathematized 193 — 196 

Second  TriiUan  council  (cone,  quini-sextum)  under  Justinian  U.     .  196 

Brief  rale  of  Monotkeletism  by  means  of  fie  emperor  Philippicus. 
John,  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  Synod  at  Constantinople 
draw  up  a  symbol  for  Monotholetism.     Insurrection  in  Italy    .     .  196 — 197 

Victory  of  Dyotheletism  by  means  of  the  emperor  Anastasius  IL 
Change  of  opinion  by  the  patriarch  John.  Hja  letter  to  Constan- 
tine  of  Home.  John  of  Damascus  propagates  the  dispute  against 
Monotheletism 197 

Monotkeletism  of  the  Maronitea 197 

Controversies  respecting  image-worship.  General  participation  in 
them.  Theodoras  StudJta  on  the  difference  between  these  and 
earlier  disputes.  History  of  the  mode  of  thinking  and  acting  in 
relation  to  this  matter.  Gregory  the  Great  on  image- worship. 
His  affair  with  Serenus  of  Marseilles.  Zeal  for  image-worship 
among  the  later  popes.  Superstitious  worship  of  images  in  the 
Greek  church.  'AxuQonoiijia.  Reaction  against  this — proceed- 
ing especially  from  the  secular  power.     Mischiefs  of  this    ,     .     .  197 — 302 

Emperor  Leo  the  Isaurian.  Forcible  measures  agMnst  Jews  and 
Montanisfs.  Result  of  these.  Individual  bishops  by  means  of 
study  led  to  oppose  image-worship.  Constantine  of  Nacolia. 
Motives  and  proceedings  of  Leo.  Germanus,  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, friend  of  image-worship.  Ordinance  of  Leo  (A.  D. 
726)  against  signs  of  a  superstitious  worship  of  images.  Inter- 
view between  Leo  and  Germanus.  Reasons  of  Germanus  in  fa- 
vor of  image- worship.  Individual  bishops  act  against  images. 
Disturbances  among  the  people.  Constantine  of  Nacolia  treata 
with  Germanus  at  Constantinople.  Thomas  of  Claudiopolis  ope- 
rates against  image- worship.  Letter  ot  Germanus  to  hjm.  Ek- 
citement  produced  by  this  attack  oo  image-worship.  John  of  Da- 
mascus. His  education  (note) — combats  the  tales  of  dragons  and 
fairies  (note)— writes  a  discourse  in  defence  of  image -worship. 
Insurrection  in  the  Cyclades  island  under  Stephen.     Prohibition 
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of  all  roligloiis  imflges  (730).  Germanus  resigns  !iia  office.  Anas- 
tasius  his  successor.  The  recusiiiit  bishops  deposed.  Second 
and  tbird  discourses  of  John  in  defence  of  images.  Dissolution 
of  church-fellowship  between  the  two  parties.  litter  of  Gregory 
H.  to  the  emperor.  DiiBculty  of  earvjing  the  edict  into  full  ef- 
fect. Abolition  of  the  most  important  images.  Disturbances  at- 
tending it.     The  image  XQiaiog  o  anifaiyijiris  (note) — tiqoixkiitj- 

iTis  to  the  cross 2( 

Emperor  Constanttne  Copronymus  (A.  D.  741).  Insurrection  of 
Artabasdus,  reatoration  of  image-woi-sliip.  Constantine  becomes 
(A.  D.  744)  once  more  master  of  the  empire.  General  council 
(A.  D.  754)  at  Constantinople.  TUtidodus  of  Ephesus.  Aboli- 
tion of  ims^es  of  Christ,  the  virgin  Mary  and  the  saints.  Causes 
of  this.  Decrees  against  images  of  every  sort,  against  the  art  of 
painting,  against  arbitrary  use  of  church  utensils.  Confession  of 
faith.  Polemical  attack  of  imi^s  in  the  doctrine  concerning  the 
person  of  Christ.  Opposite  modes  of  view  which  prevailed  among 
the  image-worshippers  and  the  iconoclasts.  Anathemas  pro- 
nounced on  such  as  made  images  of  Christ  and  of  the  saints, — on 
such  as  did  not  worship  Mary  and  the  saints.  Accusations  brought 
against  the  iconoclasts,  that  they  injured  the  worship  of  Mary  and 
of  the  saints.  Eeports  concerning  the  emperor  Constantine  on 
this  matter.  Conslardme  of  Syleum  becomes  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople. Execution  of  the  decrees  of  the  council.  Burning 
of  books  on  account  of  the  pictures  in  them  (note).  Images  se- 
cretly preserved.  Kfirfstance  made  by  the  monks  to  the  decrees. 
Stephen.  Cruel  proceedings  against  the  monks,  Andrew  the 
Calybite.  Description  of  the  bishops  of  this  period.  Emperor 
Constantine,  enemy  of  monachism,  of  relics.  His  opposition  to 
the  devotional  class  generally.  Opposed  to  the  title  i*toioiio;  be- 
stowed on  Mary.  The  patriarch  Constantine  deposed  and  exe- 
cuted. Result  of  the  efforts  of  Constantine  the  emperor  ...  2 
Emperor  Leo  IV.  His  wife  Irenp,.  Her  religious  disposition  and 
love  for  images.  Her  oath  not  to  worship  images.  Leo's  char- 
acter. New  influence  of  the  monks,  Eesult  oi'  it.  Attempt  to 
reintroduce  image-worship.      Leo's   proceedings   against  it,   his 

death 2 

Irene  reigns  in  place  of  Constantine  yet  a  minor.  Obstacles  \o  the 
inmiediate  restoration  of  the  imagea.  Favor  shown  to  monachism. 
Reverence  of  the  empress  for  the  monks.  Paul  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople abdicates.  Pos^ble  motives  which  may  have  induced 
him.  Taraniva,  the  emperor's  secretary,  proposed  by  Paul  as  his 
successor — struggles  against  receiving  the  patriarchate — presents 
his  reasons  before  the  people,  and  makes  conditions  in  favor  of 
inu^e-worship.  Arrangement  for  a  general  council.  Corres- 
pondcnce  for  this  purpose  with  pope  Adrian  I.  Difficulty  of 
bringing  about  the  concurrence  of  all  the  four  patriarchs.  The 
monks  John  and  Thomas,  representatives  of  the  three  fdling  pa- 
triarchs. Theodorus  Studita  on  this  council  (note).  Opening 
of  the  council  (A.  D,  786)  at  Constantinople.  Many  iconoclasts 
among  the  bishops.  Heads  of  the  iconoclasts  (note).  The  army, 
particularly  the  body-guard,  opposed  to  images.  Secret  transac- 
tions of  the  iconoclasts ; — their  meetings  forbidden  by  Taraaus. 
Opposition  of  the  iconoclasts  to  the  council.     Insurrection  of  the 
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body-gnard.  Prevention  of  tie  counciL  Boaj'-guard  dissolved, 
a  new  one  formed.  The  general  council  (A.  D.  787)  called  to 
meet  at  Nicea.  Testimonies  are  cited  in  favor  of  images  from 
the  church-fathera,  and  from  the  historiea  of  saints.  Sudden 
change  of  opinion  in  many  of  the  iconoclasts.  Careless  mode  of 
proceeding  towards  the  recanting  bishops.  The  monka  opposed  to 
it  Indications  of  a  protestant  tendency  of  spirit  among  the  ieono- 
claata.  Decrees  of  the  council  with  regard  to  images.  The 
assembly  repair  to  Constantinople.  Eighth  session  held  there  in 
presence  of  the  empress  and  her  son.  Promulgatjon  of  the  de- 
crees. EeacKoos  against  this  triumph  of  image-worship  necessary  224—233 
Participation  of  the  Western  church  in  these  conlroeersiea.  Worship 
of  images  predominant  in  the  Romish  church.  Opposition  to  it 
in  the  Frank  church,— whether  an  original  one,  or  first  called  forth 
In  the  Carolingian  age  ?  Transactions  concerning  imaires  at  G«n- 
tiliacum  (A.  D.  767)  under  Pipin.  The  result  unknown.  Judg- 
ment of  pope  Paul  I.  with  regard  to  these  transactions ;  conclu- 
sions to  be  drawn  therefroili  in  respect  to  image- worship.  Parti- 
cipation of  the  Frank  church  in  the  image-controversies  under 
Charlemagne.  Charlemagne  opponent  of  the  second  Nicene  coun- 
cil; for  what  reasons  ?  Refutation  of  the  council  in  the  Libris 
Carolinis.  Their  author.  The  Ljbri  Carolini  opposed  to  the  de- 
struction of  im:^es,  and  to  the  superstitious  worship  of  them. 
Judgment  respecting  the  end  and  use  of  images.  Opposition  be- 
tween the  standing-points  of  the  Old  and  Now  Testaments 
brought  prominenriy  to  view.  Judgment  respecting  the  sa- 
cred Scriptures ;  respecting  the  sign  of  the  cross ;  respecting 
relics;  respecting  the  use  of  lights  and  incense.  Prominence 
given  to  the  fulfilment  of  Christian  duties  over  image-worship. 
Kejection  of  learned  decisions  respecting  image-worship.  Decla- 
rations concerning  the  miracles  said  to  be  wrought  by  means  of 
images;  concerning  the  confirmation  of  image-worship  given  in 
dreams ;  concerning  the  worship  of  sdnts — against  the  Byzantine 
Basileolatry — against  the  guiding  of  a  council  by  a  woman.  Tho 
emperor  sends  this  written  refutation  to  pope  Adrian.  Reply  of 
the  pope.  Decree  of  the  council  of  Frankfort  (A.  D.  794)  against 
the  service  of  images 233—243 


Remains  of  the  more  ancient  sects  in  the  East,  Opposed  to  the 
fiindamental  doctrines  of  Christianity ;  but  also  particularly  to  the 
corruption  of  it  by  the  Introduction  of  the  Jewish  element       .     ,  243 244 

The  Paulicians.  Whether  they  sprang  out  of  Manichaeanism  ?  Cal- 
liiiice  and  her  sons  Paul  and  John.  Points  of  opposition  between 
the  Paulicians  and  the  Mauichaeans.  Agreement  of  the  Pauli- 
cians  with  the  Marcionite  sects.  Possibility  of  their  connection. 
Examination  of  the  alory  about  Callinice  and  her  sons.  Origin 
of  the  name  of  the  Paulicians.  Constantine  (Silvanus)  founder 
of  the  sect  Attachment  of  the  Pauiicians  to  the  New  Testament, 
particularly  to  the  writings  of  Paul.  Persecution  of  them  under 
Constantine  PogonatuH.  Simeon  sent  to  Institute  inquiries  a"ainst 
thero  (C84),  Constantine  stoned.  Simeon  becomes  inclined  to 
the  principles  of  the  Paulicians ;  finally  becomes  head  of  the  sect, 
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and  assumes  tlie  name  of  Titus.  New  persecaljon  under  Justinian 
II.  (690).  Simeon  executed.  Paul.  Schism  among  the  Pauli- 
eians  by  means  of  Gegnaedus  and  Theodorus.  Gegnaesius  tried 
lit  Constantinople,  and  declared  orttiodox  in  the  faith.  The  Pau- 
licians  opposed  to  image-worship;  whether  Jjeo  the  Isaurian  was 
for  this  reason  favorable  to  them  ?  John  of  Oznun  (note).  New 
schism  among  the  Paulicians  by  means  of  Zachar'ms  and  Joseph. 
Spread  of  the  Paulicians  to  Asia  Minor.  Baanes  o  Qvna^oi-  Ser- 
glas  (Tychicus),  reformer  of  the  sect  Result  of  his  labors.  Ifis 
9elf-exalt«tion.  False  aecnsations  brought  against  Sergius  and 
the  Paulicians  bv  their  adversaries.  Whether  Sergius  styled  him- 
self the  Paraclete  ?  Emperor  Nieephorus  against  the  Paulicians. 
Cause  of  thia.  A  party  in  the  Greek  church  disapproves  of  the 
bloody  persecution  of  heretict  Theodorus  Studita,  its  represen- 
tative. Persecution  of  the  Pauhtians  under  the  emperor  Mi- 
chael Curop^ttte"  and  Leo  the  Armenian  Conspiracy  of  the 
Paulicians.  Avroxixgitai,  Aiiyauiiai  Irruptions  of  the  Pauli- 
cians in  Eoman  provinces.  Sei^us  opposed  to  this.  His  assas- 
sination    Sil — 256 

Doctrine  of  ihf  PaahciaM  Duali-tic  principle*  Whethei-  they 
attributed  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  evil  principle  ?  Demi- 
urge and  perfect  God.  Different  view  ofthe  creation  of  heaven.  The 
corporeal  world,  ft  work  of  the  Demiurge.  Constituent  parts  of  hu- 
man nature.  The  anthropogony  and  anthropology  of  the  Pauli- 
cians. Pragment  of  a  letter  of  Seisins.  Sense  of  the  word  nog- 
rtla  in  it.  Oripnal  affinity  of  the  soul  with  God.  Eadurjng 
union  of  the  same  with  God.  Meaning  of  the  doctrine  of  re- 
demption. Person  and  work  of  the  Eedeemer.  Doctrine  con- 
cerning Christ's  body.  Monophysitism  in  the  Armenian  church. 
Different  ways  of  apprehending  the  same.  Point  of  attachment 
presented  to  the  Paulicians  in  the  ultra-monophysite  forms  of  ex- 
pression. Opposition  to  the  worship  of  Mary.  Christ's  passion. 
Symbolical  meaning  of  the  crucifixion.  Opposition  to  tie  adora- 
tion of  the  cross.  Simplification  of  religious  acts.  Rejection  of 
the  celebration  of  the  sacraments.  They  style  themselves  the 
Catholic  chui-ch,  Xpttrionoiitui.  Apostolic  simplicity  in  ecclesias- 
tical institutions,  ngoiriv/iii.  Opposition  to  pnesthood  Church 
offices.  Apostles  and  prophets ;  noijutris  and  SiSusraXoi  av- 
yixStjpoi;  yonopiot.  Successors  of  Sergius  m  the  guidance  of 
the  sect.  Aaiaioi.  Moral  system  of  the  Pauhcians.  Alltgationa 
of  their  opponents  with  regard  to  the  hmdrances  to  marriage 
Serious  moral  spirit  of  the  Paulician  doctrmes  Opposition  to 
the  ascetic  prescriptions  in  the  Greek  church  View  of  the  Old 
Testament,  jipouxtrijoi?  before  the  hooks  ol  the  gospels.  Spe- 
cial use  of  the  gospels  of  Luke  and  John.  Rejection  of  the  epis- 
tles of  Peter     256—269 

Other  unti-hierarcMcat  sects.     A^lfyavoi 269—270 
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SECTION  FIRST. 


271—346. 

Denmark  and  Sieeden.  Disputes  concerning  the  auccession  in  Den- 
mark lead  prince  Harald  Krag  of  Jutland  to  apply  to  Lewis  the 
Pious  for  assistance  (A.  D.  822).  Lewis  takes  advantage  of  tluj 
opportunity  to  found  a  mission,  Ebbo  of  Rhelms  and  Halitgar  of 
Cambray,  nussionaries.  Ilarald  baptized  (A.  D.  826).  Ansthar 
from  the  monastery  of  Corvey  sent  by  Louis  to  Denmark  (A.  D, 
826).  His  labors  restricted  by  Harald'a  expulsion.  Ansehar 
goes  (in  829)  to  Sweden,  labors  to  introduce  Christianitj-,  returns 
(in  831)  to  the  Frank  empire,  Lewis  makes  Hamburg  a  centre 
for  the  nortLern  missions.  Ansckar,  Ebho,  Ganibert  appointed 
by  pope  Leo  IV.  to  diffuse  Christianity  in  the  North      .     .     .     .271—277 

In  Denmark  king  Horik  a  hindrance  to  the  spread  of  Chris^anity. 
Anschar  not  discouraged.  Gauzbert  labors  in  Sweden  with  good 
success.  Hamburg  laid  waste  by  the  Normans.  Death  of  Lewis 
the  Pious.  Bremen  united  with  Hambut^.  Anschar  takes  ad- 
vantage of  the  personal  friendship  of  king  Horik  (Erich)  of  Jut- 
land to  spread  Christianity  in  Denmark  Ardgar  labors  in  Swe 
den.  Herigar  converts  the  calamities  which  btfel  Sweden  mtn 
a  means  of  advancing  Christianity  among  the  people  Pious 
Christians  in  Sweden.  Ardgir  rtturns  home  Anschar  goes 
with  Erimbertto  Sweden.  Meets  with  an  unla^orablt,  rLttption 
Succeeds  in  persuading  the  king  to  embrace  Chnstianitv  An- 
schar returns  (in  854).  Horik  H,  an  enemy  of  Christiinity 
Anschar's  humility,  sickni-SB  and  death  377 — 23'' 

Himbert,  Anschar's  disciple,  labors  in  Denmark  and  Sweden  King 
Gwm  in  Denmark  (934)  hostile  to  Christianily  Compelled  bj 
Henry  I.  of  Germany  to  desist  from  persecuting  Chnstiinify 
Archbishop  Unni  goes  to  Denmark,  Favorably  received  by  the 
king's  son,  Harald  Blaatand  (911).  War  between  the  latter  and 
Otho  L  (972)  favorable  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity.  Har- 
ald receives  baptism.  Sveno,  Harald's  son,  opposed  to  his  father, 
and  to  Christianity  (991).  Canute  (fte  Great  (L014)  zealous  in 
favor  of  Christianity.  Undertakes  (1027)  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome. 
Records  his  sentiments  in  favor  of  Christianity  in  a  letter  to  his 

people 287—291 

Sweden.  Labors  of  Rimbert  and  of  Unni.  Its  union  with  Denmark 
favorable  to  the  cause  of  Christianity.  The  Swedish  king,  Olof 
Stautkonung  declares  himself  at  first  decidedly  in  favor  of  Chris- 
tianity. English  ecclesiastics  accomplish  nothing  by  their  impru- 
dent zeal.  Jacob  Amuud  and  his  step-brother  Emund  (1051) 
promote  Christianity.  Stenkil  his  successor  (1059)  active  in  be- 
half of  Christianity.     The  cure  of  an  idolatrous  priest  tends  to 
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adyaDce  Christiaoitj-.  Opinion  expressed  by  Adam  of  Bremen 
respecting  the  preparation  of  Sweden  for  receiving  Christianity  29t — 293 
Norway.  The  Hormans  become  acquainted  with  Chriatianitj'  by 
means  of  their  piratical  exiftditioos  against  Chrisdan  nations. 
Prince  Ilacon  endeavors  to  found  the  Christian  ebureh  in  Nor- 
way. Transfers  the  Yule  festival  of  his  people  to  Christmas. 
Proposes  to  his  people  (945)  that  they  should  renounce  idolatry. 
Meets  with  violent  opposition  and  is  forced  to  conform  to  the  usages 
of  hia  country.  The  Danish  king  Harald  endeavors  (967)  to  de- 
stroy paganism  in  Norway  by  force.  His  vicegerent  Yarl  Hacon 
restores  idolatry.  The  Norwegian  general  Olof  Tryggweson  be- 
comes acquainted  with  Christianity  through  hia  intercourse  with 
Christian  nations.  Receives  baptism  in  England,  obtains  the  gov- 
ernment  in  Norway.  Introduces  Ohristianity  by  force  (1000). 
Under  the  foreign  regents,  who  divided  Norway  among  them,  pa- 
ganism revives.  Olof  the  Thick  (1017)  a  decided  Christian.  Pro- 
ceeds with  great  violence  against  paganism.  Scarcity  in  some 
provinces  causes  the  restoration  of  the  pagan  rites,  which  Olof 
abolishes  hy  force.  Insurrection  ag^nst  Olof  under  Gulbrand. 
Olof  demolishes  the  great  Thor  (an  enormous  idol).  Is  killed  in 
a  battle  against  Canute  king  of  Denmark  and  England  (1033). 

Honored  as  a  martyr 293—300 

Iceland.  First  attempt  to  introduce  Chriatianity  there.  ThovDald, 
a  respectable  Icelander,  carries  bishop  Frederic  of  Saxony  to  Ice- 
land (981).  Thorwald  meets  with  an  indifferent  reception. 
Traverses  the  country  amid  many  persecutions.  Goes  to  Norway 
(98fl).  Olof  Tryggweson  induces  the  Icelander  Stefner  to  preach 
Christianity  in  his  native  land.  Obliged  to  leave  his  country 
(997)  and  to  return  again  to  king  Obf.  A  like  fate  befalls  the 
Icelander  Hiallti.  Thangbrand  (997)  sent  as  an  envoy  to  Ice- 
land by  king  Olof  Obliged  lo  ftee  on  account  of  a  murder 
(999).  Gissur  and  Hiallti  go  as  missionaries  to  Iceland  (1000). 
Arc  received.  Sidu-Hallr,  leader  of  the  Christians.  Laws  pass- 
ed in  favor  of  Christianity.     Recognition  of  Christianity  as  the 

public  religion.     Isleit;  the  first  Icelandic  bishop 800—306 

The  Orcades  and  Faro/',  islands,  Olof  Tryggweson  induces  one  of 
the  most  powerful  of  the  Faroe-islanders,  Sigmund  Bresterson,  to 
receive  baptism  (998).  He  proposed  to  the  islanders  that  they 
should  receive  Christianity.  Meets  with  violent  opposition.  Yet 
labors  on  zealously.  Thrand,  a  powerful  islander,  with  his  fol- 
lowers, returns  back  to  paganism .     .     .  306 — 307 

Greenland.  The  Icelander  Leif  conveys  (999)  Christianity  to 
Greenland.  Adalbert  (1055)  bishop  of  the  Greenlanders.  Ion, 
said  to  have  met  with  martyrdom  in  Greenland  (A.  D,  1059)      .  S07 

Bulgaria.  Christians  who  had  been  taken  prisoners  by  the  Bulga- 
rians (813),  diffuse  Christianity  in  Bulgaria.  C«nstantiu3  Cy- 
pharas,  a  captive  monk.  Bc^oris,  prince  of  the  Bulgarians,  con- 
verted by  his  sister  Theodora  and  by  the  monk  Metiiodius  (884). 
Photius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  exhorts  him  in  a  letter  to 
take  measures  for  the  conversion  of  his  people.  False  teachers 
among  the  Bulgarians.  Pope  Nicholas  I.  lays  down  rules  for  the 
Bulgarians  respecting  the  keeping  of  festivals,  against  superstition, 
against  cruelty,  against  the  too  frequent  capital  punishments, 
ag^nst  the  employment  of  the  rack,  respecting  freedom  and  des- 
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potjgm.  The  Greek  emperor,  Baslliua  Macedo,  prevalb  upon  the 
Bulgarians  to  adopt  the  Greek  ehurch 307 313 

Crimea.     Cyrill  and  Methodius,  meritorious  efforts  of,  to   convert 

the  Chasars  inbabiljng  this  peninsula S15 

Moravia.  Sadislao,  ruler  of  the  Moravians,  cMinnecfs  himself  from 
motives  of  policy  first  with  the  Greek,  afterwards  with  the  Ger- 
man empire.  Cyrill  and  Methodius  labor  earnestly  for  Chris- 
tianity. Methodius,  archbishop  of  the  Moravian  church,  excites 
the  jealousy  of  the  German  clergy.  Is  complained  of  to  pope 
John  Vnl.  Is  summoned  to  Rome,  where  he  satisfies  the  pope 
(879).  John  VIII.  recommends  Wethodias  in  a  letter  to  Swato- 
pluk,  successor  of  Radislav.  Methodius  falls  out  with  Radislav, 
Bishop  Wieliin  takes  part  against  him,  and  he  is  defeated  (SSl)     315 321 

Bohemia.  Duke  Borziwoi  of  Bohemia  becomes  acquainted  with 
Christianity  at  the  Moravian  court.  His  son  Wratislav  leaves 
behind  him  (A.  D.  925)  two  sons,  Wenzeslav  and  Bokslav.  Wen- 
zeslav  a  zealous  Christian,  is  assassinated  by  his  pagan  brother 
Boleslav  (938).  Bolcslav  professes  Christianity.  His  son,  Bo- 
leslar,  the  mild,  a  zealous  Christian.  Adalbert,  archbishop  of 
Prague,  labors  in  Bohemia.  Scverug,  archbishop  of  Prague 
(1038),  makes  laws  for  the  church 321 S23 

Kingdom  of  the  Wends.  Boso,  bishop  of  Merseburg,  labors  first 
among  the  Slavonians.  Insurrection  of  the  Wends.  Otho  I. 
avails  himself  of  his  victory  over  the  Slavonian  tribes  to  found 
several  bishoprics.  Misliwoi,  a  Wendian  prince,  destroys  all  the 
Christian  establishments  in  northern  Germany  (983).  Repents 
and  returns  back  to  Christianity.  Gottshalk,  founder  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Wenda  (1047),  a  zealous  Christian.  Founds 
many  bishoprics.  New  insurrection  of  the  Wends.  Gottshalk 
dies  (1066)  by  martyrdom        323—327 

Russia.  Commercial  connections  and  wars  with  the  Greek  empire 
the  means  of  spreading  Christianity  among  the  Eusslans,  ■  Under 
the  grand  prince  Igur  (945)  there  are  already  Christians  in  the 
Russian  army.  Kiew,  the  most  important  place  for  the  diffusion 
of  Christianity.  The  grand  princess  Olga  embraces  Christianity. 
Her  son  Swaroslav  is  not  to  be  won  to  Christianity,  Confound- 
ing of  the  Russi  with  the  Eugi  (note).  Wladimir,  uncle  of  the 
grand  princess  Olga,  embraces  Christianity.  He  and  his  succes- 
sor Yaroslaw  (1019—1054)  promote  Christianity.  Introduction 
of  Cyrill's  alphabet  and  his  translation  of  the  Bible S27 — 330 

Poland.  The  Christian  church  planted  there  from  Bohemia.  Duke 
Miecislaw  and  his  Bohemian  wife  Dambrowska  receive  baptism 
(966) 330 

Hungary.  Its  connection  with  the  Greek  empire  the  first  occasion 
of  missionary  enterprises  there.  Bidosudes  and  Gi/las,  two  Hun- 
garian princes,  are  siud  to  have  been  baptized  at  Constantinople 
towards  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century.  Beginning  of  the  mis- 
sions (970).  Pilgrim  of  Passaa  sends  the  monk  Wolfgang  to 
Hungary  as  a  missionary.  Adalbert  of  Prague  and  his  disciple 
Radia  labor  in  Hungary.  Stephen,  son  and  snecessor  of  the  Hun- 
garian prince  Geisa,  labor  zealously  to  spread  Christianity  (997). 
Calls  monks  and  ecclesiastics  into  his  kingdom.  Has  recourse  to 
violent  measures  lor  the  introduction  of  Christianity.  Emmerich, 
his  son  and  successor.  Stephen  honored  as  a  saint.  Reaction 
of  the  pagan  party 330 — 385 
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Limitation  of  the  Cknstian  clurcTi  in  Spain.  Until  the  year  850 
Cbrislians  allowed  in  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion.  Insults 
and  persecution  of  the  Christians.  The  more  lax  and  the  more 
striet  party  of  ChristianB,  Paul  Alvarus  of  Cordova.  Fanatical 
enthusiasm  for  martyrdom  among  the  Christians.  Abderrhaman  II, 
caliph  of  the  Arabians  (850).  Perfeetus  (850),  John,  Isaac,  Flora 
die  as  martyrs.  Eulogius  and  Alvarus  promote  the  fanaticism. 
Recafrid  comes  out  against  it.  Aurelius  and  other  martyrs. 
Council  of  Cordova  agaJnst  these  disturbances  (8D2).  Moham- 
med, successor  of  Abderrhaman.  Eulo^us  dies  a  martyr.  Apo- 
logeticuB  martyrum  of  Eulogius  and  Indiculus  luminosus  of  Alva- 
rus.    Prudent  party  of  the  Christians  repress  the  fanaticism   .     .  3 


SECTION  SECOND. 

HISTORY    or    THE    CHrKCH    CONSTITUTIOK,  S46 125. 

I.  Popes  and  ike  Papacy,  346 — 100. 

Paeudo-Isidorean  decretals.  Evidence  of  their  spuriousness.  Their 
contents.  Who  was  their  author  ?  Conlfist  about  the  recognition 
of  them.  The  weafc  government  of  Lewis  the  Pious  favorable  to 
the  putting  in  practice  of  the  Pseudo-Isidoroan  principles  .  .  .  346 — 353 
Kicholaa  L  (858)  seeks  to  realize  the  idea  of  the  papacy  sketched 
forth  in  the  Pseudo-Isidorean  decretals.  Makes  his  authority  valid 
against  the  unlawful  connection  of  Lothaire  of  Lotharingia  with 
Waldrade.  Synods  at  Metz  and  Rome  (863).  Lothaire  recog 
nizes  Thietberga,  whom  ho  had  repudiated,  as  his  lawful  wife. 
Resorts  to  new  devices  to  satisfy  his  lust     Letter  of  the  pope  to 

Thietbei^a 353-358 

Nicolaus  in  the  contest  with  Hinkmar-  archbishop  of  Rheims.  Synod 
of  Soissons  (863).  Principles  on  which  he  proceeded  defended 
by  the  declarations  of  the  Pseado-Isidorean  decretals.  Founds 
the  papal  theocratic  monarchy  in  relation  to  church  and  Stat«  .  358 — 361 
Hadrian  II.  contends  (367)  with  Charles  the  Bald  unsuccessfully. 
Letter  of  archbishop  Hinkmar  to  the  pope  in  reference  to  the 
threat  of  excommunication  pronounced  against  Charles  the  Bald. 
Hadrian  in  his  quarrel  witii  archbishop  Hinkmar  and  in  favor  of 
his  nephew,  bishop  Hinkmar  of  Laon,  seeks  to  establish  the  Fseu- 
do-Isidorean  principle,  that  the  definitive  sentence  in  affairs  re- 
lating to  bishops  belonged  exclusively  to  the  pope.  Archbishop 
Hinkmar  violently  attacks  the  Pseudo-Isidorean  decretals.  The 
pope's  consistency  in  applying  these  principles  triumphs  .  .  .  861 — 366 
John  Vnl,  Hadrian's  successor  (872),  Hurtful  influence  of  Italian 
princely  families  on  tie  papacy.  Rome,  the  seat  of  every  species 
of  corruption.     John  XII.  (B56)  pope,  deposed  by  king  Otho  H. 

of  Germany.     Leo  VHI.  his  successor 366—868 

More  liberal  direction  of  ecclesiaatical  law.  Gerbert,  centre  of  the 
movement,  acquires  influence  in  the  time  of  John  XV.  Hugh 
Capet,  in  the  quarrel  with  duke  Charles  of  Lotharingia,  confers 
the  vacated  archbishopric  of  Rheima  on  Arnulph,  the  nephew  of 
the  latter.  Council  of  Rheims  (991)  for  inquiring  into  this  mat- 
ter. Arnulph,  archbishop  of  Orleans,  exposes  the  vices  of  the 
papal  court.     His  proposition  triumphs ;  Arnalph  of  Rheims  is 
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deposed  and  Gerbert  made  his  saccessor.  The  pope  declares  the 
proceeding  arbitrary  and  illegal.  Gerbert  defends  his  principles 
before  the  council  of  Muison  (995).  The  conMst  between  the 
party  of  Gerbert  and  that  of  the  pope  endures  till  the  time  of 
Gregory  V.     Gerbert  deposed  at  the  council  of  Rheims  (996).       383—375 

Gerbert  chosen  pope  by  Otho  III,  takes  the  name  Silvester  n.  Re- 
cognizes Arnulph  of  Rheims.  The  dukes  of  Tuscoli,  dominant 
party  in  Italy,  choose  Benedict  IX.  (I03S)  for  pope,  and  soon  af- 
terwards (1044)  Silvester  m.  Benedict  sells  his  papal  dignity 
to  Gregory  VI,  without  wholly  giving  up  however  his  papal  au- 
thority. Henry  in.  deposes  all  the  three  popes,  and  elects 
Clement  II.  Commencement  of  new  reform  alio  n-ten  den  ey  under 
Leo  IX.  (1049),  represented  by  Petro  Damiani  and  Hildebraud     375—380 

Preparation  for  a  new  period  in  the  evolution  of  the  church.  Ililde- 
brand,  and  his  early  education.  Friend  of  the  deposed  Gregory. 
His  great  influence  on  Leo  IX.  Introduction  of  a  stricter  moral 
discipline  by  means  of  celibacy  and  the  abolition  of  simony,  the 
principles  of  his  reforming  enterprize.  Resistance  U>  the  laws 
grounded  on  this  basis.  Leo  IX.  labors  to  carry  them  into  effect. 
Council  of  Mantua  (1052)  on  the  maintenance  of  these  laws, 
Leo  himself  transgresses  the  ecclesiastical  laws  in  fighting  agdnst 
the  Normans  (1053).  He  is  severely  censured  for  this  by  Da- 
miani       380—388 

Increasing  influence  of  Hildebrand.  Victor  II,  Stephen  XI,  Bene- 
dict X,  which  latter  abdicates.  NicholaH  II.  passes  a  law  concern- 
ing the  papal  election,  in  which  is  contained  at  the  same  tjme  the 
foundation  of  the  college  of  cardinals  (1059).  Energedc  efforts 
of  the  parly  of  Hildebrand  and  Damiani.  The  cause  of  the  pa- 
pacy becomes  the  cause  of  the  people  and  leads  to  contests  in 
Florence  and  in  Milan.  Ariald,  Landulf  de  Cotta  and  Nazarias 
preach  in  Milan  in  support  of  the  papacy.  Parties  in  Milan  (Pn- 
tarenes).  Damiani  and  Ansclm  of  Lucca  sent  by  the  pope  to 
MQan  to  inquire  into  these  disturbances.  Insurrection  there 
suppressed  by  Damiani.     Triumph  of  the  Romish  church   .     .     .  8S6 — 395 

Contest  of  the  two  parties  after  the  death  of  Nicholas  11.  (1061)  at 
the  election  of  a  new  pope.  Anselm  of  Lucca  chosen  pope  by 
means  of  Hildebrand,  under  the  name  of  Alexander  IL  Alexan- 
der not  recognized  in  Germany  and  Honoriiis  II.  chosen.  Con- 
test of  the  two  popes,  decisive  with  regard  to  the  church-evolution 
of  the  middle  ages.  Alexander  recognized  at  the  synods  of  Os- 
bom  (1062)  and  Mantua  (1064)  as  pope 395—397 

New  disturbances  at  Milan.  Defence  of  priestly  marriage.  Erlem- 
laid  contends  in  Milan  in  the  cause  of  the  papacy.  Ariald  mur- 
dered in  Milan  (1067).  Feuds  in  Florence  quieted  by  Damiani 
and  the  monk  Peter.  Preparatory  steps  to  the  new  secular  gov- 
ernment of  Rome  by  Hildebrand       S9  7 — 400 

n.  History  of  the  church  constitution  in  its  other  relations,  400 — 425. 

1.  Bdalions  of  the  church  to  the  State. 

Appointment  to  church  offices.  Hurtful  influence  of  the  sovereigns 
upon  it.  Quarrel  of  LewisIH.  of  France  with  Hinkmar  of  Rheims 
on  this  subject.  Three  different  parties  with  regard  to  the  light 
"'in  sovereigns     Abommation  of  simony.    In- 
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dulgenee  slioirn  it  Participation  of  the  clergy  in  ivar  (fl55). 
Examples :  Fulbert  of  Cambray,  Ulrich  of  Augsburg,  Bernward 
of  Hildesheim.  Important  voicea  remonstrate  agMust  it :  Eadbod 
of  Utrecht,  Damiani,  Fulbert  of  Chartres.  Influence  of  the 
church  on  the  adminiatration  of  justice.     Proposal  for  a  general 

peace,     Treugae  Dei 4 

a.  Orijamziitioii  oflJte  ditireh  within  itself. 

Tilings  secular  and  spiritual  confounded,  a  cause  of  corruption  to 
the  church.  Earnest  labors  of  pious  bishops,  particnlarly  in  Ger- 
many. Hurtful  influence  on  the  clergy  of  the  secular  standing 
point  Ecclesiastics  from  the  ranks  of  the  nobility,  and  their  con- 
duct towards  the  bishops.  Rudeness  among  the  clergy.  Influence 
of  the  secular  interest  of  families.  Complaints  about  die  corruption 
of  the  clergy.  Eflbrta  made  to  stem  this  corruption  by  Dunstan  of 
Canterbury,  Batherius  of  Verona,  and  Agobard  of  Lyons.  Cas- 
tle-priests. Council  of  Pavia  (850)  i^^nst  the  clerici  acephali. 
Council  of  Scligensfadt  (1020)  gainst  the  abuse  of  patronage     .  i 

HL  History  of  Monachism,  Hi — 125. 


Attempts  to  reyive  the  ancient  strictness  of  the  monastic  life.  Ke- 
formers  of  monachism.  Benedict  of  Aniane.  His  call  to  the  mo- 
nastic life.  His  labors.  Hurtful  influence  of  norldly-minded 
bishops.  Synod  at  Trosley  (909)  on  the  decline  of  monachism. 
New  attempts  at  reform.  Bemo  of  Burgundy  (927|).  Odo  (9^2t). 
Agmar.     Majolus.     Odilo.      Hugo 414 — tl8 

Extravagances  of  the  fanatical  monastic  asceticism  in  Italy.  Her- 
mits. Romuald  of  Eavenna,  founder  of  the  Camaldvlensuxn  or- 
der. Congregadon  of  Vallombrosa  under  John.  William  of  Di- 
jon, reformer  of  monachism.  Gervin  of  Centuhtm  in  France. 
ITdvs  the  Younger  in  Italy.  His  education,  labors  and  death 
(1005) 418—425 


SECTION  THIKD. 

B    AND    CUBISTIAN    WOBSHIP,  425 — 456. 

Predominating  tendency  of  the  liturgical  element  in  divine  worship. 
Ordinances  of  the  council  ofMentz  (847)  on  preaching.  Olfrid, 
probably  a  German  preacher.  His  poetical  paraphrase  of  the 
gospels.  Ordinances  of  the  council  of  Valence  (85o)  on  prcach- 
inif.  Pastoral  instructjons  of  Gerard  bishop  of  Tours  (858)  and 
of°the  synod  at  Kouen  (379).  Council  of  Langres  (859).  Ordi- 
nances of  Kculf  bishop  of  SoisEons  on  the  founding  of  schools. 
Eabanns  Maurus  de  institutlono  clericorum.  Pastoral  instructions 
of  archbishop  Hinkmar 425 — i28 

Tendency  in  the  direction  of  Christian  reform.  Agobard  of  Lyons. 
His  zeal  against  the  too  artificial  church  music.  His  book  on  im- 
ages. His  attack  on  the  Tempestarii,  Claudius  of  Turin.  Is 
■without  reason  accused  of  Adoptianiam  and  Arianism,  Influence 
of  the  doctrines  of  Augustin  on  him.  His  mode  of  apprehending 
an.  His  biblical  commentaricH.  Becomes  bishop  of  Turin  (314). 
Zealous  in  his  opposition  to  the  too  frequent  pilgrimages.   Is  ac- 
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cused  as  a  teacher  of  error.  His  ■work  in  Tindicatlon  of  hmioelf 
Takes  Lis  stand  in  opposition  to  image-worship.  Is  stigmatized 
by  Theodemir  as  a  heretic.  His  death  (839).  Jonas  ot  Orleans 
comes  out  against  the  doctrines  of  Claudius.  Wala/nd  &tiabo 
and  Hinkmar  o/Sheims  on  image-worship   ....  423 — 441 

Bedcdon  against  a  predominating  sensuous  tendency.  Nilas  Malfte 
rius  of  Verona  preaches  against  all  descriptions  of  mock  penitence 
His  yiews  with  regard  ta  pilgrimages.  Fights  against  a  st-nbuous 
anthropomorphism.  Odo  of  Cluny,  His  correct  appreciation  of 
miracles 441 — 445 

Superstition.  Promotion  of  it  by  tho  worship  of  saints  and  relics. 
In  what  sense  ?  Introduction  of  the  worship  of  saints  into  the 
entire  church.  Pope  John  XV.  sets  tho  first  example  for  this 
(973).  Employment  of  the  consecrated  oil  on  the  sick.  Ordi- 
nance by  the  synod  of  Payia  (850)  on  this  subject 445 — 449 

Judgments  of  God.  Different  species  of.  Agobard  of  Lyons  and 
the  council  of  Valence  (855)  against  them.  Atto  of  Vercelli  and 
king  Robert  of  France  against  them 449 — JEO 

Church  discipline.  System  of  penance.  Fanatical  zeal  in  defence 
of  it.  Damiani  defends  self-castigation.  Indulgence.  Ordinances 
of  the  council  of  Mentz  (847)  on  private  and  public  ehurch-pen- 
nnce.  Jonas  of  Orleans  against  almsgiving  and  the  sacrifice  of 
the  mass 450—152 

Spiritual  Jurisdiction.  Independent  exercise  of  it  by  each  bishop  in 
his  own  diocese.  Infringed  upon  by  the  too  frequent  pilgrimages 
to  Rome.  Bishop  Ahito  of  Basel  (820)  and  the  council  of  Seli- 
genstadt  (1022)  zealous  opponents  of  those  pilgrimages.  Three 
different  grades  among  the  guilty.  Ex.commuiiication.  Anathe- 
ma.    Interdict 452—166 


SECTIOir  FOURTH. 


I.  In  the  Western  church,  456—530. 

Practical  and  biklico-eixksiaslicol  direction  in  Tkedogt/. 

Prankish  church.  Magnentiita  Rdbanus  Maurvs.  His  labors.  His 
writings.  His  freedom  of  spirit  with  regard  to  the  hierarchy. 
Haimo  of  Halberstadt  (853t).  WalafHd  Strabo  (8491).  Glossa 
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THIRD  PERIOD  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH.  VROU  THE 
TIME  OF  GREGOEY  THE  GREAT,  BISHOP  OF  ROME,  TO  THE 
DEATH  OF  THE  EMPEROR  CHARLEMAGNE;  OK  FROM  THE  YEAE 
590  TO  THE  YEAR  SU. 


INTRODUCTORY  REM^IRKS. 

This  period  opens  to  ua  a  new  theatre  for  the  exHbitaon  of  the 
power  of  the  gospel  to  mould  and  transform  the  world ;  and  wo  shall 
see  it  revealing  itself  in  a  new  and  peculiar  way.  For,  in  the  earher 
periods,  we  saw  Christiaiuty  attaching  itself  to  the  culture  of  the 
ancient  world,  then  existing  under  the  forma  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
peculiarities  of  national  character  ;  and  where  the  harmonious  culture 
that  could  he  derived  from  the  elements  of  human  nature  left  to 
itself  had  reached  its  highest  point,  and  degenerating  into  false  re- 
finement wrought  its  own  destruction,  we  saw  Christianity  introducing 
a  aew  element  of  divine  life,  whereby  the  race,  already  sinking  in 
spiritual  death,  was  requickened  and  raised  to  a  far  higher  pomt  of 
spiritual  development  than  had  been  reached  before  ;  a  new  creation 
springing  forth  out  of  the  new  spirit  in  the  ancient  form.  Bat  a  race 
of  people  now  appear,  who  are  still  in  the  rudeness  of  barbarism ; 
and  on  these  Christianity  bestows,  by  imparting  to  them  the  seed  of  a 
divine  hfe,  the  germ  of  all  human  culture ;  —  not  as  an  outward  pos- 
session already  complete  and  prepared  for  their  acceptance,  but  as 
something  which  was  to  unfold  itself  with  entire  freshness  and  ori^ 
nality  from  within,  through  tiie  inward  impulse  of  a  divine  hfe,  and  in 
conformity  with  the  individuality  of  character  belonging  to  this  partic-, 
ular  race  of  men.  It  is  the  distingmshing  characteristic  of  this  new 
work  of  Christianity,  tliat  the  new  creation  does  not  attach  itself  to 
any  previously  existing  form  of  culture  sprung  from  some  entirely  dif- 
ferent root ;  but  that  everything  here  springs  from  tbe  root,  and  grows 
out  of  the  vita!  sap  of  Christianity  itself.  We  come  to  the  fountain- 
head,  whence  flowed  the  whole  peculiar  character  of  the  middle  ages 
and-ftil  modem  civilization. 

VOL.    III.  1 
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2        POWER   AND   INFLL-ESCE    OP    CHRISTIAKITY   IN    THIS    PERIOD. 

It  is  true,  the  form  in  which  these  rude  tribes  first  came  to  the 
Inowleiige  of  Christianity  was  not  that  of  the  pure  gospel.  It  was 
the  form  of  chui-ch  tradition,  handed  down  from  the  earlier  centunes ; 
in  which  as  we  have  seen  in  tracing  the  earlier  course  of  develop- 
ment, the  divine  word  had  heeome  mixed  up  with  many  foreign  ele- 
ments. But  still,  even  tiirough  the  wood,  hay  and  stubble  of  mere  human 
modes  of  apprehension,  the  one  and  only  foundation,  which  ever  stood 
firm,  though  concealed  under  the  load  of  foreign  additions  —  the  foun- 
dation of  faith  m  the  redeeming  love  of  God,  revealed  through,  a,nd  in 
Christ,  as  ttie  Redeemer  of  smful  man — was  able  to  manifest  its  di- 
me power  to  transform,  to  train,  and  to  refine  manldnd ;  and  with 
the  implantation  of  this  one  principle  in  humanity  was  ^ven  also  the 
element  from  wHeh  would  proceed  of  its  o*ni  accord,  the  reaction 
against  tiiese  foreign  admixtures.  Such  a  reaction  we  may  trace 
along  through  the  whole  development  of  the  church  tradition  m  the 
middle  a^^ea ;  and  whUe  on  the  one  hand,  those  foreign  elements  were 
ever  assuming  a  more  substantia]  shape,  so  on  the  other,  this  reaction 
of  the  origmal  Christian  consciousness  that  strove  to  purge  away  every 
foreign  element  was  contmually  gainhig  new  strengtii,  till  it  acquired 
power  enough  to  inti-oduce  into  the  church  a  thorough  process  of  pun- 
fication.  Nor  should  we  fail  to  notice,  that  with  this  tra»Mtion  there 
was  handed  down,  m  the  sacred  text  itself,  a  source  of  divme  tnow- 
ledge  not  exposed,  in  hke  manner,  to  corruption,  from  which  the  church 
might  leam  how  to  distinguish  primitive  Chnstiamty  from  all  subse- 
quent additions,  and  so  carry  forward  the  work  of  punfymg  the  Chria- 
tian  consciousness  to  its  enture  completion. 

The  above  mentioned  intermixture  of  Christianity  with  foreign  ele- 
ments may  be  property  traced  to  such  causes  as  the  following :  that 
ihe  idea  of  the  Idngdom  of  God  had  been  degraded  from  man's  spmt 
and  inward  being,  and  made  sensuous  and  outward  ;  that  m  place  of 
the  progre^ive,  inward,  and  spiritual  union  of  the  soul  with  the  bng- 
dom  of  God  tiux)u^  faith,  had  been  substititted  a  progressive,  outward 
mediation  with  it  by  means  of  certain  forms  and  ceremonies;  and 
that  in  place  of  the  universal,  spiritual  priesthood  of  Chnstiems,  had 
been  substituted  a  special  outward  priesthood  as  the  only  medium  of 
union  betwixt  man  and  God's  Hngdom;  so  that  the  idea  of  this 
kmgdom  was  graduaUy  reduced  to  the  form  of  the  Old  Testament 
theocracy.  The  church  of  Christ  having  tiius  taken  the  shape  of  an 
outward,  visible  theocracy,  it  followed,  as  a  general  consequence,  Uiat  m 
a  multitude  of  ways,  the  different  Jewish  and  Christian  points  of  view 
were  confounded  togetiior.  But  tills  Old  Testament  form,  adopted  by 
the  church,  proved  to  the  rude  tiibes,  who  were  not  yet  prepared  (o 
take  the  gospel  into  their  life  in  its  pure  spirituality,  an  int«nnediate 
stage,  for  training  them  to  the  maturity  of  Christian  manhood,  which 
they  were  destined  to  attam  as  soon  as  they  were  ready  for  it, 
by  means  of  that  reaction,  the  elements  of  which  already  existed  in 
the  Christian  consciousness. 

The  new  creation  of  Christianity  which  we  have  now  to  contem- 
plate, proceeded  from  those  barbarous  tribes,  particularly  of  Gengan 
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COERUPT  POEM  OF  IT.  o 

ori™,  wio  planted  tliemsebcs  on  the  rains  of  tke  Roman  empire 
wliicli  aeyhad  deslrojed,  and  tomied  in  tho  West  tlie  new  tlieatm  ol 
a  historical  development,  which  WB»  to  shape  the  destimes  of  the 
world.  The  way  in  which  Christianity  was  first  conveyed  to  them  is  a 
point  deservmg  of  special  consideration  in  onjer  to  a  nght  understand- 
ing  of  the  whole  of  this  new  period  of  chnrch  history;  and  every 
thin"  relating  to  thia  snhjoct,  which  in  the  order  of  time,  would  have  be- 
longed to  the  earlier  centuries,  but  which  we  have  thus  far  passed  oyer 
as  unoonnectod  with  the  progress  of  Christiatntj  m  the  old  treoan 
and  Roman  world,  we  shall  here  embrace  together  under  one  view. 
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SECTION  FIRST. 


EELATION  OF   THE   CHRISTIAN  CHURCH  TO   THE   WORLD;    ITS 
EXTENSION  AND  LIMITATION. 


I.  In  Euhopb. 

Several  tribes  of  Cfermaai  origin  which,  during  the  imgrafioa  of  na- 
fiona  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  settled  down  in  Gaul,  were  there 
gained  over  to  Christianity,  aimply  by  coming  in  contact  with  the 
Christian  inhabitants.  Pious  bishops  and  abbots,  such,  for  instance,  in 
the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  as  Avitus  of  Vienne,  Paustua  of  Rhemi 
(Riez),  Oaeaarius  of  Aries,'  exemplified  in  these  countries,  by  lives  of 
imwea.ried,  active,  and  self-denying  love,  the  blessed  influence  of  the 
Christian  faith  in  the  midst  of  bavoc  and  desolation  ;  and  while  by 
anch  lives,  they  inspired  respect  and  confidence  in  the  leaders  of  those 
barbarous  hordes,  as  well  as  trust  and  love  in  the  people  themselves, 
they  contributed  in  no  small  measure  to  introduce  and  extend  the  gos- 
pel among  them.  By  marriage  alliances,  the  seeds  of  Christianity 
were,  in  the  next  place,  easily  transplanted  from  one  of  these  tribes  to 
another.     Thus  the  BurgmiiUans,a  near  the  beginnmg  of  the  fifth  cen- 


'  Sea  Vol.  n.  p.  648.  Caesarins  was 
distinguished  for  his  zeal  in  promoting 
both  tiiB  spiritual  and  temporal  wclfiire  of 
the  tribes  among  whom  he  lived;  for  his 
efforts  to  mmmanicate  religious  instroc- 
tion  to  the  people  in  a,  manner  suited  to 
tUeir  wants  by  the  jjublio  preaohing  of  the 
gospel,  and  by  private  intercourse  with 
them,  and  for  his  earnest  endeaiors  to 
ameliorate  their  temporal  condition  and  to 
redeem  captives  who  had  been  reduced  to 
slavery.  He  sold  the  vessels  and  other 
property  of  the  church,  even  down  to  his 
own  priestly  robes,  to  furnish  h  m  f 
with  means  for  bestowing    han  y     The 

E resents  which  he  receiv  d  from  pnn 
B  immediately  converted  no  n  on  y 
that  he  might  have  wlierew  h  o  sn  o 
the  needy  Amid  the  m  d  ffi  d]  re  a 
Dons  incident  to  the  change  of  go  em 
ments  under  the  tonqu  sts  of  d  fiferent 
Imhes,  Burffnndians,  Eas  G  ii  Wes 
Golhi,  Franks,  and  unde  h  ri  n  of 
Anan    monarchs,   whuse         p  h 

would  be  hkely  to  excite  b     h     d  ff 
of  his  creed,  ho  was  enab   d  by  a  pun  y 


of  life  which  commanded  respect,  by  the 
wisdom  with  which  be  accommodated  him- 
self to  men  of  different  dispositions,  and  by 
a  charity  which  was  extended  to  all  with- 
out distinction,  tc  preserve  his  influence 
unimpaired.  Though  subjected  to  perse- 
cations,  on  the  ground  of  political  suspi- 
cion, yet  his  innocence  hrtmght  him  ooi 
victoiious  over  them  all,  wliich  caused  him 
to  be  recarded  with  still  greater  reverence 
than  before.  See  the  acconnts  of  his  life 
by  liis  disciples  in  the  Actis  aanctomm 
mens.  Augiisl  I.  VI.  His  scattered  ser- 
mons ( a  complete  critical  edition  of 
which  still  remains  a  desideratum  )  prove 
also  the  activity  of  his  life. 

•  Orosins,  in  his  History  of  the  World 
(ffist.  8,  32),  already  spen'ks  of  them  as 
Christians,  and  notices  the  change  whicii 
Christianitj'  had  produced  in  the  hnbits  of 
he  people.  The  accoont  given  of  them  by 
Socrates  (7,  30)  who  was  so  far  removed 
rom  the  scene  of  events,  tlioogh  founded 
no  donbt  in  some  measure,  on  facts,  is  still 
be  relied  on. 
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ACTIVITT    OF  THE  ARIANS.  5 

tury,  and  soon  after  their  settlement  in  Gaul,  were,  in  some  waj  which 
cannot  now  be  exactly  determined,  converted  to  Christianity,  If  they 
did  not,  from  the  very  first,  receive  their  instruction  in  Christianity 
from  Arian  teachers,*  yet  hy  their  intercourse  with  the  Arian  trihes 
settled  in  these  districts,  particularly  the  West  Groths,  they  were  led 
at  some  later  period  to  embrace  Arian  doctrines ;'  and  it  waa  only  in 
the  reign  of  Gundobad,  who  stood  in  intimate  and  friendly  relations 
with  that  zealous  defender  of  the  Catholic  faith,  Avitus,  bishop  of 
Vienne,  who  frequently  consulted  him  on  matters  of  religioua  doctrine, 
and  in  the  year  499  brought  about  a  conference  between  him  and  the 
Aiian  clergy ,3  that  the  way  was  opened  for  the  Burgundian  chiefs  to 
embrace  the  Nicene  doctrine  ;  and  his  son  Sij^smond,  who  had  been 
won  over  to  it  by  Avitus  during  the  life-time  of  his  father,  first  de- 
clared decidedly  in  ita  favor  when  he  ascended  the  throne  in  the 
year  517.* 

'  That  they  may  have  done  so,  ia  at  least  a  condition  of  the  Burgundian  people  speaks 

very  possible  supposition.   The  tintli  is,  iTe  ratlier  in  their  favor  than  against  them, 

know  little  or  nothing  distinctly  about  the  In  a  religious  conference  between  the  two 

beginning  of  their  conversion;  hut  their  parlies  held  in  the  time  of  king  Gundo- 

latersteadfestjiessinraainlaining  the  Arian  bail,  A.  D.  499,  when  Avitus,  bishop  f)f 

doctrines  would  admit  in  this  way  of  being  Vienne  finally  declared  that  God  would 

more  easily  explained.  give  his  own  testimony   in  favor  of  the 

*  The   Arians    having  been  expelled  Catholic  faith  at  tiie  tomb  of  St.  Justus, 

from  the  Roman  empire,  were  on  this  ac-  and  proposed  a  trial  of  this  sort  to  the  king, 

count  the  more  zealous  in    propagating  the  Arians,  on  the  contrary,  declared,  sa 

their  doctrines  among  the  tribes  who  had  pro  fide  sua  manifestenda  facere  nolle,  ut 

not  as  yet  embraced   Christianity,  or  who  tecerat  Saul  et  ideo  maledictus  fuerat,  ant 

were  not  firmlv  established  in  the   Chris-  rocurrere  ad  incaulationes  et  illicita;  suf- 

tian  faith.    We  have  seenalready  (Vol.11,  ficere  sibi,  se  habere  scripturam,  ijuae  sit 

p.  424)  why  iC  was,  that  the  Anti-TIicene  fortior  omnibus  praestigiis,  Vid.  Sumond. 

doctrine  proved  particularly  aeeeptabie  to  opera.   T.  II.  p.  226. 

the  untutored  nations.  It  would  certainly  '  One  of  the  great  ministers  of  state 
be  wrong  to  pronounce  an  indiscriminate  endeavored,  not  without  reason,  to  sap- 
sentence  of  condemnation  on  all  these  press  this  conference,  for  said  he,  talcs 
Arian  missionaries  and  ecclesiastics.  Judg-  rixae  exasperabant  animOB  mnltitudinis, 
ing  from  what  may  be  known  of  them,  et  non  poterat  aliqnid  boni  ex  iis  prove- 
from  the  life  and  writings  of  Fnlgentias,  nire. 

bishop  of  Ruspa,  and  from  tiie  history  of  *  The  question  now  arose  whether  those 
the  persecution  among  (he  Vandals,  we  churches  in  which  the  Arianshad  worship- 
must  conceive  of  thera  as  being  in  part  ped,  should,  after  being  newly  consecrated 
mde  zealots,  who  thought  more  of  spread-  lie  used  for  the  Catholic  worship  ;  accord- 
ingArianism  than  the  gospel ;  andraaxi-  ing  to  the  hitherto  prevail  ing  custom  ivithre- 
mus,  bishop  of  Turin,  wants  Che  people  gard  to  the  temples  of  the  pagans  and  here- 
Bgainst  certain  vagabond,  probably  Arian,  tics,  and  according^  to  the  rule  prescribed 
priests,  who  made  it  an  easy  matter  to  be-  a  few  years  befbre  in  France,  by  the  conn- 
come  a  Christian,  and  of  whom  he  says,  cil  of  Orleans  (Anrelianense)  A.  D.  511, 
that  they  ted  away  the  people  by  Rillaei-  in  reference  to  the  churches  that  had  been 
bus  blandimentis,  that  taking  advantage  of  previously  used  by  the  Arian  Vjsi-Goths, 
the  custom  which  prevailed  among  tiie  c.  10.  Avitus  was  opposed  to  the  proposi- 
German  tribes  of  paying  compensation  tion;  partly  on  (ha  fanatical  gronnd  ihat» 
money  (Oeldbussen  composicioncs)  forall  place  once  dcsecmteii  by  (he  worship  of 
crimes,  they  had  their  prices  for  the  abso-  heretics  could  not  he  consecrated  again  to 
lution  of  sins,  ut  si  quis  laicorum  Ctssus  holy  nscs ;  hut  partly  also  for  reasons 
[Oeiit  crimen  admissum,  non  dicat  i1!e :  which  showed  evidence  of  Christian  wis- 
age  pocnitentiam,  sed  dicat ;  pro  hoccrim-  dom.  Occasion  would  be  ^vcn  to  the 
ine  da  tantnm  mihi  et  indulgetar  tibL  herelica  should  they  be  deprived  of  their 
Ham.  10.  in  Mabillon  Museum  Italicnm  T.  churches,  for  raising  the  cry  of  persecutioi 


L  F.  II.  page  33.  But  there  is  notiting  (o  cum  catholicam  mnnsnetudinem  calum- 
warrant  the  opinion  thateuch  was  the  char-  nis  haeretiiorum  atque  gentilinm  plus  de- 
BcCer  of  the  Aiian  clergy  generally.    The    ceat  snstinere  quun  tacere.    Quid  enim 
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6  THE  ntANKS. 

Through  this  people,  the  first  seeds  of  Chnstianity  found  their  way 
to  another  tribe,  which,  m  these  and  the  next  succeeding  times,  played 
the  most  important  part  in  the  history  of  the  West.  We  mean  the 
Franks.  Clotilda,  lie  daughter  of  the  Burgundian  king  Gimdobad, 
married  CIotIs,  king  of  the  Sahan  Franks ;  and  tMs  rough  warrior, 
who  probably  looked  upon  reUgion  aa  a  matter  of  quite  inferior  impor- 
tance, and,  pagan  as  he  was,  Siought  one  mode  of  worship  aa  good  as 
another,  left  her  in  the  free  exercise  of  her  own  rites,  to  which  she 
was  devotedly  attached.  She  labored  to  convince  her  lord  that  hia 
idols  were  nothing,  and  to  win  him  over  to  the  Christian  faith,  by  set- 
ting forth  to  him  tie  almighty  power  of  the  one  and  only  true  God 
whom  the  Christians  worshipped.  But  the  pagan  Clovis'  had  no  other 
standard  by  which  to  measure  the  power  of  the  gods,  than  the  military 
success  of  the  nations  that  woi^hipped  them  ;  and  the  downfall  of  the 
Roman  empire,  whence  the  worship  of  the  Christian's  God  had  been 
derived,  was  conraicing  proof  to  him,  of  the  weakness  or  nothingness 
of  that  being.  At  the  same  time,  he  made  no  opposition  to  her  pro- 
posal, that  their  first-born  son  should  be  dedicated  to  her  God,  and 
allowed  him  to  be  baptized.^  The  child,  however,  soon  afterwards 
di«d ;  upon  which  Clovis  declared  that  this  event  confirmed  his  opinion 
of  the  God  of  the  Christians.  But  Clotilda  still  possessed  sufficient 
influence  over  her  husband,  to  obtain  his  consent  to  the  baptism  of  their 
second  child.  It  so  happened  that  this  child  also  fell  sick,  and  Clovis 
already  predicted  its  death ;  but  the  pious  Clotilda,  whose  faith  re- 
mained unshaken  under  every  event,  prayed  Grod  that  its  life  nngbt  be 
spared  for  the  promotion  of  his  glory  among  the  heathen ;  and  its  re- 
covery, which  speedily  followed,  she  announced  to  her  husband  as 
bestowed  in  answer  to  her  prayers.'  The  persuasion  and  the  example 
of  a  wife,  so  devoted  to  her  faith,  and  so  zealous  for  its  spread,  would, 
without  doubt,  gradually  produce  on  her  husband's  mind,  though  he 

tam  dnrum  qaara  si  illi,  qui  nperta  perver-  down  to  them  from  their  ancestors  {oonsa- 

Bilate  pereimt,  de  confessione  siM  ant  mar-  etudinem  generis  et  ritnm  patemoe  obaer- 

tyrio  blancliantar!    Nor  wna  it,  indeed,  a  fationiB). 

thing  impossible,  that  the  present  orthodox  '  GrreBorr  of  Tonra  (Hist.  II.  27)  men- 
monarch  might  be  sftoceidod  by  another  tions  on  incidont  in  the  life  of  Clovis  wliich 
inclined  to  Arianism ;  and  in  Ihia  cosv,  the  happened  in  4S6,  while  he  was  slill  a  pa- 
latter  might  diink  he  hud  ROod  canse  for  gan.  A  beaulifnl  vase  taken  by  his  sol- 
commencing  a  persecution  of  the  orthodox,  diers  from  one  of  the  churches  was  re- 
as  a  juBt retribution  foe  the  wrongs,  Buffered  claimed  by  the  bishop  (probably  Bemigina 
by  the  otlior  party; — non  scctae  suae  of  Bheiras).  Clovis  promised  atonce  to 
anidioi  scd  ex  vicissitndinis  rctribntione  restore  it,  al  soon  as  he  should  be  aliie 
fedsse  dieetur  at  nobis  etiam  post  mortem  to  dispose  of  it  as  his  portion  of  the  bootjf. 
grayandis  ad  peoentum  repulabitnr,  quic-  This  accords  with  what  Avilns  writea  in 
qnidfberitpeniessaposterilas.  Or  perhaps  his  letter  to  the  king,  conoamin^  the  res- 
some  n^hbotingAiian  prince  might  think  pcct  he  showed  to  the  bishops  while  he  was 
himself  called  upon  to  inflict  a  retaliatory  still  a  pagan  :  Humilitas  qaam  jamdndnm 

Cishment  on  his  own  Catholic  subjects,  nobis  devolione  impeoditis,  qni  none  jiri- 
I  council  held  this  year  at  Epaooa,  af-  mum  professione  (after  his  baptism  which 
ter  the  conversion  of  Siet^smond  had  been  Iiad  jost  t^en  place)  dcbetis. 
pnblicly  declared,  decided  in  its  33d  Canon  '  Similar  incidents  are  constantly  recur- 
conformably  to  ihe  opinion  of  Avitus.  linp  in  the  history  of  missions,  Compaie 
'  Avisos  states,  in  his  letter  to  this  king  with  this,  (brexample,  theaccountgivenia 
(ep.41),  ^latwhcn  pagan  monarchs  were  the  Journal  of  the  German  missioniuies  in 
Whocted  to  cnangetfieir  rehrfon,  they  said  India  of  Jnne,  1832  ; — in  the  Missionary 
they  GDoLd  not  forsake  the  rengion  handed  Begister  fortheyearl633,p.  190. 
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VENERATION  PAID  TO  ST.  MARTIS  Of  TOtmS.  7 

might  be  unconscious  of  it,  a  deep  and  permanent  impression,  which 
was  onlj  strengthened  by  certain  remarkable  incidents  suited  to  work 
on  the  feehngs  and  temper  of  the  untutored  Frank. 

Martin,  tiio  former  bishop  of  Tours,  was  at  that  time,  the  object  of 
universal  veneratioD  in  IVanee.  In  ?ill  circumstances  of  distress,  bod- 
ily or  spiritual,  men  were  accustomed  to  seek  relief  from  God  through 
his  intercession.  lEs  tomb,  over  which  a  Lurch  had  been  erected, 
was  repaired  to  for  relief,  by  sick  persons  of  every  description  ;  and 
not  a  year  passed  in  wliich  many  instances  were  not  recorded  of  per- 
jured men,  hero  constrained  to  confess  the  truth,  or  else  pijniahed  by 
some  signal  judgment  —  of  the  insane,  the  nervous,  the  epileptic,  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  the  bhnd,  here  restored  to  soundness  and  health.^ 
The  very  dust  from  St.  Martin's  tomb,  fragments  of  the  wax  tapers 
that  burned  before  his  shrine,  or  of  the  curtains  that  veiled  it,  and 
everything  which  was  thought  to  be  consecrated  by  having  once  been 
in  contact  with  it,  were  piized  as  miraculous  remedies  or  powerful 
amulets  to  remove  or  avert  every  species  of  evil.  This  veneration  of 
St.  Martin  extended  even  to  Italy  and  to  Spain.  As  to  the  reported 
iacts,  if  we  leave  out  of  the  question  those  cases  in  which  there  may 
have  been  some  cooperation  of  intentional  fraud,  we  shall  find  many  of 
them  to  differ  in  no  respect  from  the  facts  related  among  behoving 
Christians  of  all  times,  respecting  answers  to  prayer ;  though  added 
to  this,  in  the  present  case,  was  a  reliance  on  human  mediation,  quite 
foreign  from  the  spirit  of  pure  Christianity.  But  many  of  these  facts 
also  may  be  explained  fi-om  the  influence  of  a  strong  faith,  of  devo- 
tional feelings,  of  an  excited  imagination ;  — from  the  natural  working 
of  both  mental  and  physical  powers ;  whilst  the  rigid  abstemiousness, 
necessary  to  be  observed  by  the  patients,  contributed  to  promote  theif 
cure  f  and  the  ignorant  who,  without  farther  inquiry,  surrendered 
themselves  to  the  impression  of  the  moment,  easUy  traced  a  causal 
connection  in  an  accidental  coincidence ;  and  as  none  were  inclined  to 
investigate  the  immediate  natural  causes  of  the  visible  facts,  while  an 
exaggerating  tancy  added  something  more  to  them,  so  the  most  won- 
derful atones  were  told  of  the  extraordinary  works  performed  by  St. 
Martin.  And  if  much  that  seemed  too  incredible  sometimes  provoked 
the  understanding  to  doubt,  such  doubts  were  scouted  as  suggestions 
of  the  devil, 

These  extraordinary  things  which  happened  at  St.  Martin's  tomb, 
Clotilda  often  related  to  her  husband  as  proofs  of  the  almighty  power 
of  the  God  worshipped  by  the  Christians.     Clovis,  however,  still  pro- 

'  Bishop  Gregorr  of  Tears,  who  flour-  '  Gregory  of  Tours  remarks,  concera- 

ished  at  the  close  of  the  sixlh  centuij',  col-  ing  the  cures  performed  on  ihose  supposed 

lecled  together  i^l  these  legends  in  his  fotir  to  oe  possessed  of  devils,  and  on  those  eiek 

books  de  miriiculis  S.  Martini  —  ft  work  with  fevers,  that  thej  could  ont^  expect  re- 

which,  notwithstanding  the    mimj  fahn-  lief  si  vere  fnerint  parcitas  et  Gdcs  con- 

lous  stories  it  records,  contains  ft  great  deal  junctae. — De  miraculis  Martini,  !.I,  c,  8, — 

of  instnictive  matter  relating  to  the  life  and  that  one  individual  wlio  relapsed  into 

and  manners  of  those  times,  as  well  as  in-  his    former    dissipated   life  was    attacked 

teresling  facts  in  a  psjcholi^ical  point  of  again.  L  c.  8. 
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fessed  to  be  incredulous  ;  he  ■would  believe  tbese  facts  when  he  saw 
them  with  his  own  eyes.' 

Thus  by  a  concurrence  of  impressions  of  various  kinds,  the  mind  of 
Cloris  was  prepared  for  a  religious  change,  when  by  a  remarkable 
event,  which  would  have  been  attended  with  the  same  effect  under  no 
other  circumstances,  this  change  was  accomplished.  At  the  battle  of 
Ziilpich  (Tolbiacnm),  fought  between  him  and  the  Alemajmi  m  the 
year  496,  he  found  himself  and  his  army  placed  in  a  situation  of  ex- 
treme penl.  He  invoked  his  gods  for  dehverance  in  vain ;  when  call- 
ing to  mind  all  the  accounts  he  had  heard  respecting  the  almighty 
power  of  the  Christian's  God,  he  addressed  his  supplications  to  Uim, 
vowing,  that  if  by  his  assistance  the  victory  should  be  gained,  he 
would  devote  himself  wholly  to  His  service.  The  enemy  was  con- 
quered, and  Clovis  ascribed  his  success  to  the  powerful  arm  of  ^e 
Christian's  God.  Rejoicing  over  the  change  thus  produced  in  her  hus- 
band's mind,  C]otil(^  sent  for  Remigius,  the  venerable  bishop  of 
Rheims,  who  found  on  his  arrival  the  ear  of  the  king  already  open  for 
his  message.  When  the  bishop  spoke  of  the  crucifixion,  the  Frankish 
warrior  indignantly  exclaimed:" Had  I  only  been  there  with  my 
Franks,  I  would  have  taught  those  Jews  a  better  lesson."  The  festival 
of  Easter  was  chosen  as  the  day  for  his  baptism,^  which  was  performed 
with  great  solemiuty.  It  produced  a  wide  sensation  and  was  elabo- 
rately described'  in  the  pompous  rhetoric o-poetical  language  of  the 
times.*  The  example  of  the  king  was  followed  by  many  others,  and 
it  is  reported  that  more  than  three  thousand  of  his  armyreeeived  bap- 
tism at  one  time.' 

Important,  however,  as  was  the  conversion  of  Clovis,  considered  in 
reference  to  the  effect  which  it  had,  by  reason  of  his  continually  ex- 
tending power,  in  enlarging  the  boundaries  of  the  Christian  church ; 

'  Nioetius,  bishop  of  Tiiers,  writes  to  (uries  later,  when  it  wna  desired  to  have 

the  Loiigobard  queen  Clodcswinde,  Clotil-  tlie  eonfirmation  bestowed  on  Clous  with 

da'sannt;  Andisti  ab  avitt  tna  Chrotilde,  the  chrism  or  royal  unction,  th  'I 

Sualiter  in    Fntnciam  venerit,   qnoTnodo  vase  was  Bupernalnrall^  provided  —  Ch 

ominum  Chlodovenm  ad  legem  catboli-  called  ampulla  Remensis. 
cam  ddduxoric,  et  quura  eaeet  astnlissimus        *  The  important  bearing  wh  h      -was 

noluit  iicquiescere,  antequam  vera  agiios-  supposed  the  conversion  of  Clo  is  w    Id 

ceret.    Quum  ilta,  qaae  supra  dixi,  proba-  have  on  the  spread  of  Christian  j    m  ng 

ta  cognovit,  humilis  ad  Martini  limina  cc-  the  races  of  German  descent,  app        from 

cidit  et  hap^jari  se  sine  mora  permisit.  the  abovemenlionod  congratnla     y  1 

Mbl,  patr.  Galland.  T.  XII.  of  Avitns.    He  expected  that  th  1 

•  As  we  are  informed  in  the  letter  of  nation  of  the  Franks  would  noi     mbrac 
Avitua  to  the  king,  already  cited,  which  Christianiti-,  and  invites  the_  kin  1    d 
was  written  shortly  after  his  baptism : "  Ut  his  aid  by  means  of  embassies  to  p    m 
conseqaent«r  CO  die  ad  salntem  regeneniri  Che  spread  of  the  gospel:  ut  q       D 
vos  pateat,  quo  natnm  redemptioni  suae  gentem  vestram  per  vos  ex  toto       m  f 
coeli  domintim  mundus  accepit^'  del,  uli«rioribii9  quoqne  gentibua,  qnas  in 

'  Thtis  Gregorv  of  Tours :  Totam  tem-  natnrali  adhno  ignorantia  conslitutaa  nulla 

plnm  haptiste-ni  divino  respergitur  ab  odo-  pravornm  dogmatnm  germina  cormpenuH 

re  talemque  ibi  gratiam  adstantibus  Deus  (among  whom  the  Arian  doctrines  had  aa 

triboit,  ut  aestimarent,  se  paradiai  odoribna  yet  fonnd  no  admission)  de  bono  ihesaoro 

coUocari.  vestri  cordis  fidci  semina  porrigatis,  neo 

*  The  wrong  intorpreWtion  of  such  ex-  pudeat  pigealijue  etinm  directis  in  rem  le- 
pressions  and  symbolical  paintioi^  gave  gationibus  adstmere  partes  Dei,  qui  tan- 
cri^  to  the  well-known  legend  some  ccn-  turn  vestras  ereiiit 
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REGENERATION  OF  THE  FRANKISH  CHURCH.  9 

yet,  as  in  the  case  of  Constantine,  his  conversion  was  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  lead  him,  in  assuming  the  Christian  profession,  to  clothe  his  for- 
mer mode  of  thiiikktg  in  a  new  garh,  rather  than  to  change  it  entirely 
to_  maliC  room  for  a  full  and  hearty  adnussion  of  the  gospel  Bpirit. 
His  worldly  and  political  projects  too  much  occupied  his  attention,  or 
ho  was  too  busily  engaged  in  war,  to  allow  hhnaelf  time  for  earnest 
reflection  on  the  reh^n  he  professed,  bo  as  to  understand  and  truly 
appropriate  it.^  The  Gfod  of  the  Christians  first  appeared  to  him  as 
his  protector  in  war ;  he  would  fain  reckon  on  ergoying  the  assistance 
of  the  same  powerful  arm  in  the  future,  and  he  imagined  that  he 
should  secure  it  by  making  rich  donations  to  the  church.  He  gladly 
seized  every  opportunity  to  throw  a  sacred  coloring  over  his  ambitious 
schemes,  by  prete^iding  a  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God ;  as,  in  makmg 
war  with  the  Yisi-Gotha  who  were  Arians.' 

In  all  cases  where  large  tribes  of  men  are  said  fo  have  been  con- 
verted through  the  influence  of  their  chiefs,  a  great  deal  must  of 
course  be  set  down  as  merely  of  an  outward  character :  hence,  when 
Christianity  had  already  assumed  the  form  of  a  dominant  religion  among 
the  Franks,  it  is  not  surprising  that  idolatry  should  still  be  ftund  to  have 
so  many  votaries,  that  king  Childebert,  in  the  year  554,  was  obhged 
to  pass  a  law  against  those  who  would  not  allow  idolatrous  images  to 
be  removed  from  their  estates.  The  Prankish  nobles,  also,  from  this 
time,  were  anxioiis  to  secure  a  good  foundation  for  their  piety  by  rich 
donations  to  churches  and  monasteries,  which  thus  became  exposed  still 
more  than  ever  to  the  pillaging  disposition  of  others ;  while  at  the  same 
time  an  mcentive  was  offered  to  the  intrusion  of  worldly-minded  men 
into  the  sacred  office.  After  this  followed  those  numberless  internal 
dissensions,  wars  and  revolutions,  within  tho  Prankish  empire,  which 
encouraged  barbarism  and  gave  a  check  to  the  clvilizmg  influences  of 
Christianity  and  the  church.  Now,  as  all  that  can  be  done  by  any 
church,  for  the  real  dissemination  of  Christianity,  depends  on  its  own 
internal  condition,  so  the  truth  was  in  the  present  case,  that  althou^ 
the  power  of  the  Frankish  empire  opened  the  way  for  missions,  and 
contributed  much  to  facilitate  and  promote  their  progress,  and  although, 
in  BoUtary  instances,  misslora  were  actually  sent  forth  by  the  Prankish 
church,  yet  the  most  important  missionary  efforts  did  not  proceed  from 
this  quarter ;  but  the  dismembered  church  of  the  Franks  itself  need- 
ed regeneration,  which  was  U>  be  obtained  only  from  some  other  source. 

The  first  impulse  towards  tliis  regeneration  proceeded  from  the  same 
countries  which  sent  forth  also  the  most  important  missions.  Those 
islands  at  the  West,  which  were  so  well  adapted  by  their  situation,  to 
fiimish  quiet  and  secluded  seats  for  seminaries  of  Christian  instruction 
and  culture,  and  to  serve  the  great  purpose  of  dispersing  abroad  spir- 
itual blessings  as  well  as  other  benefits  to  mankind — the  islands  of 

'   WTicn  the  Borgundian  king  Guticlo-  swer  to  this  propositbn :  non  estfidea,  nhi 

bad  was  invited  by  Avitns  bishop  of  Vi-  est  appetentia  tJiani  et  sitis  sangqinis  pop- 

eniiH  and  others,  at  the  conference  in  499,  uloram,  onlendat   fidem   per    opera  sna. 

to  ahandon  the  Arian  dottrines,  and,  like  See  ll'Aehery  Spicilegia-    T.  III.  ed.  fol 

CloTis,  profess  Iho  Catholie,  bo  said  in  an-  f.  305. 
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Great  Britain  and  Ireland  were  the  apota,  where  in  retired  monaste- 
ries, those  men  ohtajned  then?  tnunmg,  who  were  destined  to  he  teach- 
ers and  edueatera  of  the  rude  nations.  Let  us,  then,  first  cast  a  glance 
at  the  historj  of  Christianity  in  the  islands  which  had  so  nnportant  a 
share  in  the  further  extension  of  the  Christian  ehnreh. 

As  it  regards  Ireknd,  St.  Patrick'  had  here  left  behmd  him  a  series 
of  disciples,  who  continned  to  hihor  on  in  his  own  spirit.  Ireland  he- 
eame  the  seat  of  famous  monasteries,  which  acquired  the  name  for 
this  country  of  "  Island  of  the  Sainte"  (insnhi  sanctorum).  In 
these  monasteries,  the  Scriptures  were  dihgently  read ;  aneient  books 
eacerly  collected  and  studied.  They  formed  missionary  schools  ;  such 
for  example,  in  the  last  half  of  the  sixth  century  was  ttio  monastery  of 
Bangor,  founded  by  the  venerable  abbot  Comgal.  Alter  Christianity 
had  been  conveyed  at  a  much  earlier  period,  by  Nmyas,  a  Briish 
bishop  to  the  Southern  provmces  of  the  Picta  m  Scotland,  the  abbot 
Coluiba,  of  Irohind,  truisplanted  it,  about  the  year  56o,  among  fte 
northern  Picts,  a  people  separated  from  those  of  the  houth  by  loity 
mountains  covered  with  ice  and  snow.  The  Picts  whom  he  converted 
gave  him  the  Island  of  Hy,  north-west  of  Scolhmd,  afterwards  reck- 
Sned  as  one  of  the  Hebrides.  Here  he  founded  a  monastery,  which 
under  his  management  during  IhHy  years,  attained  the  highest  repu- 
tation, —  a  distant  and  secluded  seat  for  the  pursmt  of  bibheal  studies 
and  other  sciences  according  to  the  standard  of  those  early  tunes. 
The  memory  of  Columha  made  this  monastery  so  venerated,  that  ite 
abhola  had  the  control  and  guidance  of  the  bordering  tnbes  and 
churches  ;  and  even  bishops  acknowledged  then- authonty,  though  they 
were  but  shnple  priests-  This  island  was  named  after  himself,  bt- 
lona  (the  names  Columha  and  lona  being  probably,  one  the  Lain, 
the  other  the  Hebrid  transition  of  an  originally  Irish  word),  bt.  Co- 
lumba,  and  the  Island  of  Columcelh,  Colum  Kill."  ,^    „    ,         , 

While  in  this  way,  Christianity  was  planted  among  the  boots  and 
Picts  even  to  the  extreme  north  of  these  islands,  the  Chnstian 
ehurci  had  been  forced  out  of  its  origmal  seat,  in  aneient  Bntam, 
England  proper.  The  Britons  — among  whom  Cbnstiamty  had  al- 
ready fouJd  mtrance,  baring  probably  been  brought  to  them  dusetly 
or  indirectly  from  the  Easf  as  eai-lj  as  the  latter  parii  of  the  second 
century  — were  from  very  remote  times,  a  Chnstian  nation ;  though 
great  corruptions  had  sprung  up  and  become  spread  among  all  ranks 
of  the  people  *  Finding  themselves  unable  to  resist  the  destmetive 
inroads  of  their  ancient  foes,  the  Picti  and  Sects,  or  to  obtain  any  as 
sistanee  from  the  feeble  Roman  empire,  the  Bntons  had  betaken  them- 
selves, about  the  middle  ef  the  fifth  century,  to  the  warhke  German 
tribe  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.     The  latter,  however,  mluio  themselves  maa- 

L  a»-  Tr-l  IT  ..  199  'As  the  fact  is  described  bj  the  presby- 

ic.taItwSS.ed  u  f...Je,of  t.,011d„-.m.!..pr.i.Ef.-tt.».d» 

■eveil  "  ".ttrie..    Seethe    Bdillo..  of  thl,  people-in  «  work  in  whieh  b- 

eeverai  iuuiibsw;i.o».    -•        „j.„„_  „„„„„,,  the  ranture  and  devastation  c 


seveTfll   monasteries.    See  the    traditions     oi  tins  peupc  — "■  ="-..-.■.  -...-- 
Beverai  luoiiBs^  tt-aerii  Britan-     represents  the  captnra  and  dcvastatio..  ^. 

aXt:n.;:,St..  .d.  n.  i^jSeScx^isrirBS: 


'See  Vol,  I.  p.  85. 
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ters  of  the  country  ;  leading  only  the  western  portion  to  its  old  pos- 
sessors, -while  they  themselves  founded  the  empire  of  the  Anglo-Sax- 
on Heptarchy.  It  was  now,  indeed,  in  the  power  of  the  Britons,  to  do 
much  for  the  converaion  of  that  Pagan  tribe  ;  hut  the  existing  nar 
tional  hate  between  the  oonqaerors  and  the  conquered'  forbade  it.  It 
was  not  till  a  century  and  a  half  later,  that  the  Roman  hishop,  Greg- 
ory the  Great,  a  man  ardently  bent  on  promoting  the  kingdom  of  God 
and  whose  fai-  reaching  eye,  m  spite  of  difScultles  which  seemed  ever 
springing  up  afresh,  embraced  among  its  objects  tlie  remote  and  the 
near,  drew  up  a  plan  for  founding  the  Christian  church  among  the 
Anglo-Saxons.  An  impression  he  had  received  m  Hs  earher  years,  be- 
fore he  became  a  bbhop,  and  while  abbot  of  a  monastery  in  Rome, 
first  set  him  upon  this  project.  Strolling  to  the  pubhc  mart,  he  stop- 
ped to  observe  the  foreign  traders  there  engaged  in  opening  and  es- 
posmg  their  merchancdze  for  sale,  when  his  attention  wa3_  caught  by 
certMU  boys,  brought  from  afar,  and  distinguished  for  their  noble  air, 
who  were  waiting  to  be  sold.  He  inquired  after  their  country,  and  learn- 
ed to  his  great  grief  that  a  people  so  distinguished  by  nature,  were  as 
yet  wholly  destitute  of  the  higher  ^fts  of  grace.  He  at  once  resolved 
to  go  himself  and  convey  to  them  these  blessmgs,  and  he  would  have 
done  so,  had  he  not  at  the  instigation  of  the  Roman  church  been  re- 
called by  the  then  Roman  bishop,  when  already  several  days  on  his 
journey.'  But  the  plan  itself  he  could  never  abandon  ; '  and  he  seems, 
when  bishop  of  Rome,  to  have  been  devising,  from  the  first,  how  he 
might  best  carry  his  purpose  into  effect.  Thus,  he  directed  the  pres- 
byter whom  he  had  sent  to  take  charge  of  the  property  belon^g  to 
the  Roman  church  in  France,  to  expend  part  of  the  money  collected 
in  Gaul  in  the  purchase  of  such  Anglo-Saxon  youths,  as  mighty  be  ex- 
posed for  sale,  and  to  send  them  in  company  with  an  ecclesiastic,  who 
could  baptize  them  in  case  of  mortal  sickness,  to  Rome ;  hi  order 
that  they  might  there  be  instructed  and  trained  in  the  monastenes.a 
Perhaps  it  was  his  intention  to  employ  them,  after  they  had  been  per- 
fectly disciplmed  in  the  monastic  life,  as  missionaries  among  their  coun- 
trymen. Meantime  an  event  had  occurred,  pecufiariy  well  suited  to  fa- 
vor the  projected  mission.  Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent,  then  the  mightiest 
among  the  small  kmgdoms  of  the  Heptarchy,  had  married  Bertha,  a 
Frankish,  ChrUtian  princess.  She  had  connected  with  her  household 
a  certain  bishop  liuthard,  and  was  aUowed  freely  to  observe  the  ntes 
of  her  rehgion.  From  her,  therefore,  the  missionaries  might  expect  to 
find,  at  once,  a  favorable  reception  and  support.  The  vigilant  Greg- 
ory whom  nothing  escaped  which  could  be  made  serviceable  in  pro- 
motmg  his  great  work,  may  have  been  moved  by  this  very  circum- 
stance to  proceed  to  the  execution  of  his  plan.  Accordmgly,  in  the 
year  596,  he  sent  Augustin,  a  Roman  abbot,  together  with  several  as- 
sociates,^ among  whom  were  Peter  the  monk,  and  the  presbyter  Lauren- 

'  Gildaa  calls  the  Anglo-Saxons  nefandi  *  He  was  abbot  of  tbe  monaateiT  which 

nominis  Sasoni,  Deo  hommibusque  jnyiai.  had   been  founded   by   GrcKpry  himself 

»  Bfldft  hiat  ang  11. 1.  when  he  retired  from  the  world.    Monas- 

'  Epp.  1.  VI.  ep.  VII.  l«rii  mei  pracpoMtas.  I.  IV.  ep.  i08. 
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tins,  to  England.  These  persons  while  on  their  journey  were  flight- 
encd  at  the  report  of  the  difficulties  and  dangers  which  threatened 
them ;  and  sent  Auguatin  back  to  the  Roman  bi^op,  to  obtain  a  release 
from  their  commission ;  whereupon,  Gregory,  in  a  friendly,  but  earnest 
appeal,'  exhorted  them  to  finish  the  good  work  commenced  with  God's 
help ;  ance  it  were  far  better  not  to  be^n  a  good  enterprise,  than  hav- 
ing begun  it,  to  look  back.  They  should  remember,  that  great  and 
painful  labors  would  be  followed  by  the  reward  of  everlasting  glory. 
On  their  journey  through  France,  from  which  country  they  were  to 
enffiS  over  to  England,  Gregory  recommended  them  to  the  Prankish 
princes  and  nobles,  whose  connection  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  rulera 
might  be  made  of  service  to  them ;  and  he  also  bade  them  take  inter- 
preters from  the  Frankish  kingdom. 

In  597,  Augustin,  with  forty  companions,  landed  on  the  isle  of  Tha- 
net,  eastward  of  Kent,  and  sent  to  inform  the  king  of  the  purpose 
for  which  they  were  come.  The  king  made  hia  appearance  on  the 
next  day,  to  confer  with  them  on  the  subject.  Fearfiil  of  magic,  he 
did  not  venture  his  person  under  the  same  roof  with  them ;  but  would 
only  confer  with  them  in  the  open  air.  But  Augustin's  words  inspired 
hiin  with  confidence,  and  he  declared  that  he  now  saw  they  had  honest 
intentions,  and  that  they  had  come  from  so  great  a  distance  to  commu- 
nicate to  him  that  which  they  considered  to  be  the  greatest  and  best 
of  blessmgs.  Yet  he  could  not  so  hghtly  and  quickly  abandon  the  re- 
ligion of  his  nation  and  of  his  fathers.  All  he  could  do  at  present  by 
way  of  acknowledging  their  good  intentions,  was  this;  —  he  would 
furnish  them  a  dwelling  and  the  means  of  support  at  his  capital,  Dor- 
overa  (Canterbury),  and  they  might  he  allowed  to  convince  such  as 
they  could  of  the  truth  of  their  religion,  and  afterwards  to  baptize 
them.  Thus  the  missionaries  commenced  their  labors  on  a  small  scale. 
They  took  no  more  than  barely  sufficed  for  their  scanty  diet.  Their 
diainterestfld,  severe  mode  of  fife  gained  for  them  esteem  and  confi- 
dence. An  old,  dilapidated  church  belon^ng  to  the  Roman  times,  and 
consecrated  to  St.  Martin,  afforded  them  the  first  place  for  divine  wor- 
ship, where  they  baptized  the  new  Christians,  and  held  with  them  their 
religious  meetings.  It  is  certain,  that  the  propagation  of  Christianity 
among  this  rude  people  was  helped  forward  by  a  concurrence  of  cir- 
cumstances, or  facts,  which  appeared  to  the  people  as  miracles,  and 
were  also  regarded  as  such  by  Augustin.  By  impressions  of  this  kind, 
effects  great  for  the  moment,  though  not  of  an  enduring  character, 
may  have  been  produced ;  and  the  missionaries  themselves  may  liave 
suffered  themselves  to  be  deceived  by  the  unexpected  and  surprising 
success  of  their  labors.  Even  the  king,  who  had  been  gradually  pre- 
pared for  it  through  the  influence  of  his  Christian  wife,  decided  to  em- 
brace the  gospel,  and  was  baptized.  Yet  he  declared,  in  publicly  pro- 
fessing Christianity,  that  he  would  not  make  his  own  reli^ous  persuar 
sion  a  law  for  his  subjects ;  but  in  this  would  leave  each  one  to  his 
own  free  choice ;  since  Augustin  had  taught  him,  that  the  Chrl3ti;vn 
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woraliip  of  God  miist  proceed  from  conviction,  and  could  not  be  ex- 
tort«d  bj  outward  force.  It  may  be  safelj-  conjectured,  that  Augustui 
had  been  directed  by  the  Roman  bishop,  to  aim  at  extending  the  faith, 
by  instruction  and  persuasion,  by  acta  of  love  winning  the  heart,  and 
not  by  forcible  measures ;  for  a  correct  insight  into  l£e  nature  of  di- 
vine worship  generally,  and  of  Christianity  in  particular,  as  well  as 
the  spirit  of  charity  by  which  he  was  animated  bad  led  bishop  Grego- 
ry to  adopt  this  as  a  principle,  though  be  by  no  means  always  acted  in 
conformity  with  it  in  practice.'  Sffll,  the  king  distinguished  by  pecu- 
liar marks  of  favor  those  who  followed  his  own  example  in  rehgion. 
'Xbe  example  and  influence  of  the  monarch,  and  the  sensuous  impres- 
sions produced  by  the  miracles,  which  the  people  supposed  they  beheld, 
induced  great  numbers  to  receive  baptism  ;  mth  many  of  whom,  how- 
ever, as  was  shown  by  succeeding  events,  the  faith  had  taken  no  deep 
root.  On  one  Christmas  festivtd,  Augustin  was  enabled  to  baptize 
more  tlian  ten  thousand  pagans,'  to  wMch  momentary,  and  apparently 

'  We  may  here  conyjare  toffether  Gi-«go-    Judaeis,  qnaliler  caerimonias  snaa  colere 
ly'adifforoijl  inodts  of  proiWare  in  Ihese    dobeant,  regains  ponimuB,  si  per  hoe  eos 
_..        ..,..  ..  .  1.    ,         .  ....  ,  possumus  J  ftgendum  ergo  est, 

nsueludine  proro- 

worship  in  the  synagogues  seeurecl  to  eoram  codicibus  oslendentea  quae  dicimus, 

them  by  tfio  ancient  laws,  Gi-^ory  stood  ad  einnm  malria  eodesine  Deo  possimus 

forth  as  their  protector,  and  emphatically  re-  adjovantc  convertere."  And  I.  ep.  35.  "  eos, 

monstrated  against  such  conduct.    To  this  qui  a  relig^one  ChrisCanft  discordant,  inan- 

course,he  might  he  led,  in  these  oases,  sim-  Euetudine,benignitaie,admoncndo,3ijaden- 

ply  by  a  regiird  for  Justice,  and  zeal  for  the  do,  ad  unitatcm  iidei  necease  est  congrega- 

preservation  of  order  ;  as  the  Jews  were  re,  ne,  quos  dnleedo  praedicalionis  et  prae- 

Ihreatened  lo   be  deprived,  io   an  arbi-  ventns  fntnri  judicia  lerror  ad  eredendum 

trary  manner,  of  the   rights  secured   to  invitare  poteral,  minis  el  terrorilins  repel- 

thera  by   law  —  a  reason  which  he  him-  hmlur."    Still  Greeory  did  not  always  ad 

self  alleges    iKainst   such   proceedings;  ai^ording  to  the  pnnoiples  here  expressed. 

L.  I.  ep.  10.  "Hehraeos  gravari  Tel  affligi  Thus,  for  example,  he  directed  that  tiia 

contra  ordinem  ca.1ionis  prohibemus ;  scd  Jews,  whose  estates  were  held  of  property 

sicut  Roinanis  viverc  le^bns  permittuntnr,  belonging  to  the  Roman  chureh  in  Sicily, 

annuento  justitiaat'tu3suos,nt  nonint.nul-  should  be  exempted  from  a  certain  portion 

lo  imi)cdieiile  disponanl,"  andLVIILep.  of  the  rents  to  be  paid  on  them,  if  they  con- 

2S.  "Jndiiei  in  his,qiiae  iis  concessasnnt,  sented  lo  receive  haptisra.    Now  ho  mnst 

nuUnm   debcnt   praejudicinm  sustinere."  certwnly  have  been  awiui?,  that  conversions 

But  he  also  declared  himself  opposed  to  so  brought  about,  could  not  bo  sincere  ;  but 

all  attempts  whatever  to  convert  die  Jews  he  thought:  "  et  si  ipsi  minus  fideliJer  ve- 

by  foriahle  measures,  —  because  the  very  niunt,  hi  tamen,  <|ui  de  eis  nati  fuerint,  jam 

opposite  effect  might  be  produced  from  fidoiiua  baptiiantnr."  L.  T.  ep.  7.     And 

what  was  intended.    The  only  proper  way  hedirected  that  the  peasantry  still  devoted 

of  dealing  with  them,  in  his  opinion,  was  to  paganism  in  Sardinia,  should  be  induced, 

by  instructing  and  convincinff  diem.    L.  by  taxing  them  beyond  their  means  of  pay- 

IX.  ep.  47,  to  the  bishops  of  Aries  and  of  ment,  to  renounce  their  religion,  ut  ipsa 

Mai^eillcs:  "  Unm  enim  qulspiam  ad  bap-  reactionia  anae  poena  compel  Ian  tor  ad  roc- 

tismalis  fontem  non  praodicationis  suavita-  titndinem  fostitmro.  1.  IV.  ep.  26.    Tliose 

te,  sed  necessitate  pervenerit,  ad  pristinam  who  still  persisted  in  idohwrr,  should,  if 

supers titionem  remeans,  inde  detcrius  mo-  thcv  belonged  to  the  class  of  bondmen,  be 

rimr,  undo  ronitas  esse  videbatnr.  Frater-  panished  corporeally,  and  if  to  the  free- 

niliia  et^  vestra  bujus  modi  homines  fre-  men,  with  close  imprisonment,  ut  qui  sal- 

qnenti   praediL-atione  provocet,  qualenus  ubria  et  a  mortis  peiicnio  revocan^  andi- 

mutiira  vcttrem  vimcB  magii  de  docloris  re  verba  eontcmnnnt,  cmeiatus  saltem  eoa 

snavitate  desiderent,  adhibondus  ei^  est  corporis  ad  deaideratam  mentis  raleant  ra- 

illia  aermo,  qui  et  errorum  In  ipsis  apinas  ducere  sanitatem.   1.  IX.  ep.  85.  I.  Tm. 

nrere  debeat  et  praedicando  quod  in  bis  ep.  IS. 

tenehreacit  illniainot."    And  in  a  letter  to  '  Gregory  says,  in  his  letter  t*  Eulogius 

tbo  bishop  of  Naples  L.  XIII.  ep.  12 :  "  cur  hiahop  of  Alexandria,  L  VIH  ep.  30,  tonch- 
VOL.  iir,                                  2 
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great  success,  Augustin  attached  too  much  importance.  In  obedience 
to  the  instractions  of  Gregory,  he  now  crossed  over  to  France,  and 
received  from  Etherich,  bishop  of  Arlca  the  episcopal  ordination,  in  oi> 
der  that  he  ought  perform  in  the  new  church  the  duties  of  a  bishop. 
He  next  despatched  to  Borne  bis  two  associates,  the  presbyter  Lauren- 
tius,  and  Peter  the  monk,  in  order  to  give  pope  Gregory,  whom  he 
Lad  probably  informed  abeady  in  a  general  manner  of  the  great  suc- 
cess of  his  labors,  a  more  detaOed  account  of  his  proceedings ;  to  re- 
ceive instructions  as  to  the  course  he  ought  to  pursue,  with  regard  to 
^puted  points,  in  settling  the  order  of  tiie  new  church,  ao  that  a  firm 
shaping  might  be  ^ven  to  it  by  papal  authority ;  and  also  to  demand 
of  tiie  pope  new  assistants  for  a  work  requiring  so  much  labor.  In 
the  first  letter  or  one  of  the  first  of  Gregory  to  Augustin,  he  express- 
ed his  great  joy  at  what  had  been  done  in  England.  He  recognized 
in  this,  the  hand  of  Him,  who  said,  "  My  Father  worketh  hitherto, 
and  I  also  work ;"  but  at  the  same  time,  he  warned  the  missionary  in 
the  language  of  true  Christian  wisdom.  Augustin  might  well  rejoice, 
he  stud,  that  by  outward  ^gns  and  wonders,  the  souls  of  the  English 
had  been  drawn  to  inward  grace  ;  but  in  the  consciousness  of  human 
weakness,  he  should  ever  be  on  the  watch  agMnst  pride.  He  remind- 
ed him  of  our  Saviour's  words  to  his  disciples,  when  they  returned 
from  their  first  mission,  and  testified  their  joy,  that  the  evil  spirits 
■were  made  subject  to  them  in  his  name  (Luke  10:  20.)  ;  how  he 
turned  their  minds  away  from  all  selfish  and  temporal  grounds  of 
joj,  to  universal  and  enduring  ones ;  for  the  disciples  of  truth  should 
rejoice  only  in  the  good  which  is  common  to  all,  and  in  that  which  is 
tfce  end  of  all  joy.  As  a  check  to  spiritual  pride  m  its  first  beginnings, 
he  advised  hun  straitly  to  examine  and  prove  himself,  and  to  be  ever 
mindful  of  the  end  for  which  this  gift  was  bestowed  on  luia  ;  that  he 
had  only  received  it  for  the  salvation  of  those  among  whom  he  labored. 
He  held  up  to  him  as  a  warmng  the  example  of  Moses,  who,  though  the 
instrument,  under  God,  of  so  many  miracles,  yet  was  not  permitted 
himself  to  enter  the  promised  hmd.  He  also  reminded  hun,  that  mira- 
cles were  no  certain  evidence  of  election  ;  for  our  Lord  had  said,  that 
many  who  appealed  to  the  wonderful  works,  they  had  done,  would  not 
be  received  by  him,  Matth.  7:  22.  One  mark  alone  had  our  Lord 
mven,  in  the  possession  of  which  his  disciples  nught  truly  rejoice,  and 
recognize  in  it  the  glory  of  election,  — the  mark  of  his  discipleship, 
which  is  love,  John  13:  53.  This  I  write  to  thee  —  says  Gregory  ~ 
that  I  may  exhort  thee  to  humility ;  but  to  humihty,  thou  must  jom  a 
confident  trust  m  God.  "  I  who  am  a  smner  —  oxclajne  the  pope  —  en- 
tertain the  most  confident  a^urance,  that  through  the  grace  of  our  al- 
mighty Creator  and  Redeemer,  thy  sins  are  already  for^ven  thee,  and 

ine  the  convcrBJon  of  the  English  people  by  Christmas  festival.  Anfl  p.  27  in  c.  36.  Job. 

means  of  Augaslin:  "  yaia  uintis  miraenlis  c.  21.    Omnipotens  DonHDUB  emicanUbm 

vel  ipse  vel  hi,  qni  cum  eo  transmissi  sunt,  praedicatornm  miraculis  ad  fiilem   etiam 

iu  eence  eadem  corascant,  at  apostolornm  tcrminos  mundi  perdnxit.    Lingua  Bntan- 

Tirtulea  in  sienis  qnae  exhibenl,  JraitKi  vi-  niae,  quae  nil  flliod  novenit,  tiunm  harba- 

deanmr."    He  then  cites  the  account  of  the  turn  frendere,  jam  dudnm  in  Dmu.s  laudi- 

baptism  of  this  great  multimde  on  tbe  last  boa  Hebraenm  coepit  allelnja  rcsonare. 
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that  thou  art  a  chosen  instrument  to  procure  the  forgiveness  of  theh- 
Mn3  for  others.'" 

(Jregory  seat  him  some  new  assistante ;  choosing,  as  a  friend  and 
favorer  of  the  monastic  life,  none  but  monks  for  this  purpose,  over 
whom  he  phiccd,  as  superior,  the  abbot  MelUtus.  'I'o  the  latter,  he 
gave  an  exhortatory,  pastoral  letter,  together  with  prescata,  for  the 
king.  By  the  same  hand,  he  sent  to  Augustin  the  paU,  which  marked 
the  dignity  of  an  archbishop ;  copies  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  relics  to 
be  used  in  the  consecration  of  the  new  churches,  together  with  several 
ecclesiastical  vessels,  and  a  reply  to  the  questions  which  had  been  pro- 
■  posed  to  him ;  questions  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  betrayed  some 
narrowness  of  mind  in  the  proposer.  Augustin,  in  Hs  journey  through 
France,  had  been  struck,  among  other  things,  by  the  difference  be- 
tween many  of  the  church  customs  prevailing  in  Gaul  and  the  Roman 
usages,  and  he  asked  the  Roman  bishop,  why  it  was,  that  with  but  one 
faith,  the  church  should  so  diSer  in  its  ritual.  To  this  Gregory  rephcd, 
that  although  he  had  been  brought  up  in  the  Roman  church,  stiil  he 
ought  by  no  means,  in  settling  the  order  of  the  new  church,  to  follow 
exclusively  the  example  of  Rome ;  hut  should  select  the  good  from  all 
quarters,  where  it  was  to  he  found,  whether  in  the  Gallic  church  or 
elsewhere ;  for  the  thing  ought  not  to  be  loved  on  account  of  the  place, 
but  only  the  place  on  account  of  the  thing, — a  warning  against  the 
bigoted  attachment  to  Roman  forms,  which  deserves  notice  aa  coming 
from  the  mouth  of  a  Roman  bishop.  At  first,  it  was  Gregory's  inten- 
tion, which  he  intimated,  indeed,  to  king  Ethelbert,^  to  have  all  the 
temples  of  idolatry  destroyed.  But  on  maturer  reflection,  he  altered 
his  nund,  and  despatched  a  letter  after  the  abbot  Mellitu3,3  in  which 
he  declared,  that  the  idol  temples,  if  well  built,  ought  not  to  be  de- 
stroyed, but  sprinkled  with  holy  water,  and  sanctified  by  holy  relics, 
should  be  converted  into  temples  of  the  living  God ;  so  that  the  people 
might  be  the  more  easily  induced  to  assemble  in  their  accustomed 
places.*  Moreover,  tlie  festivals  in  honor  of  the  idols,  of  which  the 
rude  people  had  been  deprived,  should  be  replaoed  by  others,ftther 
on  the  anniversaries  of  the  cousecralion  of  churches,  or  on  days  de- 
voted to  the  memory  of  the  saints,  whose  relics  were  deposited  in  them. 
On  such  days,  the  people  should  be  taught  to  erect  arbors  around  the 
churches,  in  winch  to  celebrate  their  festive  meals,  and  thus  be  hold- 
en  to  thMik  the  ^ver  of  all  good  for  these  temporal  gifts.  Being  thus 
allowed  to  indulge  in  some  sensual  enjoyments,  they  could  be  the  more 
easily  led  to  those  which  are  in*yard  and  spiritual.     It  was  impossible 

'  Liti.  Xr.  ep.  28.    The  more  Gregory  cles  which  mistakes  the  Christian  concep- 

was  inclined  to  believe  inmiraeles  wrought  tion  of  a  miracle  and  the  CNsence  of  the 

in  his  own  times,  and  to  regard  them  a»  higher  life.    We  shall  unfold  hia  remarka- 

iDluiilest  tokens  of  divine  interference  to  ble  ideas  on  this  subject,  when  we  come  Co 

advance  the  weal  of  the  church,  the  more  speak  ofhischaiscter  generally.  See  below, 
remariuihle  it  appears,  that  he  still  by  no        '  L,  XI.  ep.  66. 
means  over-rated  the  importance  of  mirn-        '  L.  XI.  ep.  76. 

cles  as  a  means  of  farthcrini;  the  kinj^rdom        *  ad  loca,  quae  consueril,  familiatioB 

of  God;   and  that  he  was  ever  decidedly  concuirat. 
opposed  to  that  fleshly  ei 
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—  he  sidd  —  for  rude  and  imtutored  rninda  to  receive  all  things  at 

In  appointing  Augustin  to  he  the  first  archhishop  over  the  new 
church,  it  was  Gregory's  intention  to  make  London  the  seat  of  this 
archhishopiic,  to  which  twelve  bishoprics  were  to  he  Bubordinate.  As 
goon  as  Christianity  should  be  extended  eo  far  to  the  north,  the  second 
metropolis  was  to  he  established  at  Ehoracum  (York)  ;  and  the  two 
archbishoprics  were,  for  all  future  time,  to  be  independent  of  each 
other,  equal  in  dignity,  and  subject  only  to  the  bishop  of  Rome.a 
That  is,  he  marked  out  the  church  dioceses  by  the  rank  which  the 
cities  of  England  had  acquired  under  the  Roman  dominion.  From 
ttie  history  of  those  eariier  times  he  had  become  well  acquainted  with  the 
cities  of  Londinum  and  Moracum ;  but  not  with  Dorovem  (Cantei^ 
bury),  which  had  first  risen  to  notice  as  capital  of  one  of  the  seven 
Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms.  But  to  make  London,  wHch  belonged  to 
anoUier  government,  the  seat  of  the  first  archbishopric,  was,  of  course, 
beyond  Auguatin's  power.  He  could  only  select,  for  this  purpose, 
the  chief  city  of  the  kingdom  in  which  he  had  first  planted  the  Chns- 
tian  church  ;  and  hence  in  this  particular,  it  was  neoeasary  to  deviate 
from  the  papal  instruction.  But  of  the  negotiations  which  took  pla«e 
between  Augustin  and  the  Roman  bishop  on  this  subject,  we  know 
nothinc  When,  however,  through  the  influence  of  king  Ethelbert, 
whose  °neice  had  married  Sahert,  king  of  Essex,  a  door  was  opened 
for  the  introduction  of  ChristianitTy  into  tJus  province,  Augustin  estab- 
lished an  archbishopric  for  tHs  portion  of  the  Heptarchy  at  London, 
and  gave  it  over  to  Mellitus. 

By  the  instructions  of  the  Roman  Ushop,  Augustm  was  to  have 
supreme  direction  not  only  over  the  newly  established  Anglo-Saxon, 
but  also  over  the  ancient  British  church ;  for  he  went  on  the  prm- 
ciple,  that  to  him,  as  successor  of  St.  Peter,  belonged  the  Bjintual 
power  over  the  whole  Western  church.  Augustin  who,  with  all  h^ 
pious^eal,  seems  not  to  have  been  wholly  exempt  from  spiritual  pnde 
and  iabition,  was  unwilling  to  yield  a  particle  of  his  dignity,  as  pn- 
mate  over  the  entire  Enghsh  church,  or  to  tolerate  any  spintual  authoi^ 
ity  in  England  independent  of  his  own.  He  coraidered  it,  moreover, 
as  highly  important,  when  the  khorers  for  the  chureh_  which  was  to  be 
built  "up  among  a  pagan  people  were  so  few,  to  g^n  the  active  co- 
operation of  the  numerous  clergy  and  monks  of  the  British  ra«e. 
But  as  the  Britons  had  not  received  their  Christianity  from  Rome,  but 
directly  or  indirectly  from  the  East,^  they  had  not  been  used  to  reve- 
rence the  Roman  church  as  theh-  mother-church,  nor  to  place  them- 
selves m  any  rektaon  of  dependence  upon  it.  Their  long  separa- 
tion from  the  rest  of  Western  Christendom  had  naturally  served  to 
Btren"ihen  and  confirm  in  tiiem  the  spirit  of  ecclesiastical  freedom. 
They°had,  moreover,  from  the  most  ancient  times,  ^ven  a  different 

'  Gregory  appeals  here  to  the  example  practitied  in  llie  worship   of  idols  to  tho 

of  (Jic  divine  mortiod  for  educating  man-  worship  of  the  true  Uod. 

kind.     Ho  rcganis  the  Jewish  aiu^rificial  '  See  L.  XL  ep.  65. 

worebip  33  a  transfer  of  that  whicli  was  *  See  Vol.  I.  p.  83. 
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form  to  many  parts  of  the  ritujl,  from  that  ivhich  prevailed  in  the 
Roman  church  ;  they  differed,  for  example,  in  the  time  for  observing 
Easter,  in  the  form  of  tonsure  amoug  the  clergy,  and  in  the  mode  of 
baptism.  Augustin's  bigoted  attachment  to  the  forma  of  the  Roman 
church,  as  well  as  his  spiritual  pride,  did  not  qualify  him  to  pass  a 
charitable  judgment  on  Uiese  diversities,  or  to  seek  the  means  of 
reconciling  tliem.  The  abbot  of  the  most  diatingmshed  British  monas- 
tery, at  Bangor,  Deynoch  by  name,  whose  opinion  in  ecclesistjcal 
afiairs  had  the  most  weight  with  his  countrymen,  when  urged  by 
Augustin  to  submit,  in  all  things  to  the  ordinances  of  the  Roman 
church,  gave  him  ie  following  remarkable  answer :  "  We  are  all 
ready  to  listen  to  the  church  of  God,  to  the  pope  at  Rome,  and  to 
every  pioua  Christian,  that  so  we  may  show  to  each,  according  to  hia 
station,  perfect  love,  and  uphold  him  by  word  and  deed.  We  know 
not,  that  any  other  obedience  can  be  required  of  us  towards  him 
whom  you  call  the  pope  or  the  father  of  fathers.  But  this  obedience 
we  are  prepared  constantly  to  render  to  him  and  to  every  Christian."' 
At  the  suggestion  of  king  Ethelbert,  the  bishops  of  the  nearest 
British  province  were  invited  to  hold  a  conference  with  Augustin 
about  these  matters ;  and  a  council  for  this  purpose  was  held,  accord- 
ing to  the  ancient  German  custom,  near  an  oak.*  It  was  quite 
clmracteristic  of  Augustin,  that  when  he  found  the  Britons  were  not 
disposed  to  yield,  he  proposed  that  a  sick  man  should  be  brought 
before  them,  whom  both  the  parlies  should  try  to  restore  by  their 
prayers,  and  that  the  answer  ^ven  should  be  considered  as  a  decision 
of  iie  question  by  the  divine  judgment.  The  Britons  finally  declared, 
that  they  could  do  nothmg  without  the  consent  of  a  larger  number  of 
their  party.  But  previous  to  the  calling  of  a  more  numerous  church 
assembly,  they  consulted  the  opkdon  of  a  pioua  hermit,  who  stood 
with  them  in  the  highest  veneration.  He  told  them,  ih&y  might  follow 
Augustin,  if  he  was  a  man  of  God.  When  they  inquired  how  tJiey 
were  to  know  whether  he  was  a  man  of  God,  he  rephcd,  if  he  be 
meek  and  lowly  of  spirit,  after  the  pattern  of  our  Lord,  it  is  to  be 
expected  that,  as  a  disciple  of  Christ,  he  will  bear  himself  the  yoke 
of  his  Master,  and  will  lay  no  heavier  burden  on  others.  But  if  he 
is  of  a  violent,  overbearing  spirit,  it  is  plain,  that  he  is  not  bom  of 
God ;  and  we  should  pay  no  regard  to  his  words.  When  they  in- 
quired still  further  by  what  signs  they  might  know  whether  he  was  a 
meek  and  humble  man,  he  said  they  should  allow  him  and  his  attend- 
ants to  enter  first  into  the  place  where  they  were  to  assemble ;  and 
if  upon  their  entrance  he  arose  to  meet  them,  they  should  acknow- 
ledge him  as  a  servant  of  Christ.  But  not  so,  if  notwithstanding 
their  great  superiority  to  his  own  party  in  numbers,  he  still  remained 
sitting.  This  proof  of  humihty,  Augustin  failed  to  show;  and  the 
Britons  refused  to  enter  with  him   into  any  terms  of   agreement. 

'  See  the  Anglo-Saxon  original  of  these        ■  Which  plHeewas  still  tailed  in  (he  time 
words,  with  the  I/alin  version  in  Wilkins'    of  Bcde,  Aagnstin's     oak.    The  sjnod  at 
Collection  of  Bnelish  councils,  or  in  Bede'a    Wigora,  A.  D.  601. 
Hist  eccles.  Angl  ed.  Smith,  t.  ue. 
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"  Well,  then  "  —  ho  is  said  to  have  indignantly  exclaimed  —  "as  you 
are  unwilling  to  recognize  the  Anglo-Saxons  as  brethren,  and  to  preach 
to  them  the  word  of  life,  you  shall  have  them  aa  foes,  and  experience 
their  vengeance."  The  national  hatred  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  towards 
the  Britons,  which  by  this  church  schism  Augustin  was  the  meaas  of 
fomenting,  would  easily  bring  about  the  fulfilment  of  this  threat.' 
But  the  relatito  of  the  Britons  to  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  to  the  Roman 
church,  had  an  important  influence  on  the  history  of  the  church  in 
the  West  during  the  next  succeeding  centuries,  for  we  afterwards  find 
maily  traces  of  a,  reaction  against  the  Koman  hierarchy,  proceeding 
from  the  spirit  of  eccleaastical  freedom  among  the  Britons. 

Upon  the  death  of  Augustin,  in  605,  he  was  succeeded,  in  accord- 
ance with  his  own  wishes,  by  liuureutius.  But  the  new  church  had 
by  BO  means  been  established  as  yet  on  a  firm  basis,  calculated  to 
withstand  every  change  of  circumstances ;  for,  as  we  have  already 
remarked,  the  conversion  of  many  to  Christiamty  had  been  brought 
about  by  the  example  and  the  iniiuence  of  their  king,  or  by  momen- 
tary impressions  on  the  senses,  rather  than  by  any  well-grounded 
conviction.  Hence  on  the  death  of  Ethelbert,  in  lie  year  CIS,  a 
great  change  immediately  ensued.  His  son  Eadbald  relapsed  into 
the  old  idolatry,  which  imposed  fewer  restraints  upon  his  licentious 
habits  ;  and  his  example  was  followed  by  many.  A  hke  change  took 
place  also  in  Essex,  where  Christianity  was  still  less  firmly  rooted. 
After  the  death  of  ting  Sabert,  the  liiree  sons  whom  he  left  behind 
lum,  openly  declared  again  in  favor  of  paganism,  which,  indeed,  they 
had  never  heartily  renounced.  They  had  never  consented  to  receive 
baptism ;  but  stiU  they  were  unwilling  to  be  excluded  from  partici- 
pating of  the  beautiful  white  bread,^  distributed  by  the  bishop  in 
celebrating  the  eucharist,  —  whether  it  was  that  they  were  attracted 
by  the  bread  itself,  or  whether  they  attributed  to  it  some  magical 
charm,  as  they  might  ea^y  be  led  to  do  by  the  customary  language 
of  those  times,  in  describing  the  effects  of  the  holy  supper.  As 
MelHtus,  bishop  of  London,  could  not  allow  of  this,  he  was  banished, 
with  all  his  clergy.  He  repaired  to  the  bishop  Laurentius  in  Kent, 
to  consult  with  him,  as  to  what  was  next  to  be  done.  It  was  already 
agreed,  that  where  there  was  such  obstinate  resistance,  the  nussion 
must  be  abandoned.  And  even  Laurence  was  on  the  point  of  follow- 
ing the  steps  of  his  departed  companions,  the  bishops  MeUitua  and 
Justus ;  but  his  conscience  reproached  him  for  being  willing  to  aban- 
don the  post  which  God  had  entrusted  to  him.     After  fervent  prayer, 

'  Thongh  according   to    the    coTtimoti  !ea?t  indirectly  concemed.  in  this  transac- 

readii^  in  Beiie,  from  which,  however,  llie  tion, 

old  Anglo-Saxon  translation  varies,  king        '  Panis  nitidns,  in  the  words  of  Bede 

Elbelbert's  tttt*cfc  on  the  Britons,  by  which  This  might  be  understood   aa  meai  ng 

much  blood  was  shed  on  both  sides,  took  that  even  at  this  jteriod  it  was  c  n  omorv 

tlae«  after  Ai^astin's  death,  and  cannot  to  itse  a  peculiar  kind  of  bread,  nnlea>  ened 

B  attributed  to  his  immediate  influence ;  bread,  in  the  celebration  of  ilie  eu  hanst 

Blill,  considering  hia  influence  on  the  slats  but  it  may  also  bo  understood  to  mean 

of  teelLng  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  people  to-  that  it  was  cnstomary  to  use  wh  te  ai  d 

wards   the   Britons,  we    cannot   exempt  fine  bread  prepared  expressly  for  the  occa 

him  from  the  charge  of  having  been  at  sion. 
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and  many  tears,  on  the  uigM  before  the  day  appointed  for  his  depar- 
ture, he  threw  hunself  down  on  some  cliaff  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul.  Aa  he  foil  asleep  amidst  painful  thoughts  of  the 
future,  St.  Peter  appeared  to  him  m  a  dream,  and  severely  upbraided 
hun  for  not  bemg  afraid  thus  to  forsake  the  hearth  which  had  been 
committed  to  his  charge,^  We  may  suppose  that  the  young  king 
Eadbald  had  not  been  able  wholly  to  suppress  the  lessons  of  Chris- 
tianity received  by  him  m  childhood ;  but  that  these  early  impressions 
had  only  been  obhterated  for  a  season  by  the  tide  of  sensualplea- 
sures.  And  thus  we  may  understand,  how  the  temfymg  description 
which  Laurence  drew  of  the  vision  he  had  seen,  should  so  work  upon 
his  imagination,  as  to  revive  the  impressions  which  still  lay  concealed 
ia  the  secret  chambers  of  his  heart.  Laurence  would  make  the  best 
of  this  opportunity  to  rekindle  the  spark  of  faith,  still  lingering, 
though  smothered  by  sensuality,  in  the  breast  of  the  king.  Ho  sub- 
mitted to  baptism,  wholly  renounced  idolatry,  and  moreover  forsook 
the  forbidden  connections,  which  he  had  hitherto  refused  to  give  up. 

For  a  longer  time,  paganism  maintained  its  ground  in  the  province 
of  Essex.  But  from  Kent  Christianity  was  spread  to  another  of  the 
small  kingdoms,  which  became  a  principal  prant  for  the  wider  diffiisioii 
of  the  gospel,  —  namely  Northumberland.  Edwin,  the  king  of  this 
province,  had  married  Ethelberga,  a  sister  of  king  Eadbald  of  Kent ; 
but  under  the  express  stipulation,  that  she  should  be  allowed  to  take 
her  clergy  with  her,  and  practice  without  molestation  the  Christian 
worslup  of  God.  Paulinus  was  appointed  to  go  with  her  as  bishop, 
and  Eboracum  (Tork),  the  chief  town  of  the  province,  became  after- 
wards the  seat  of  the  new  bishopric.  Pauhnus  labored,  with  great 
zeal,  to  convert  the  prince  and  the  people.  He  met  wiUi  Httle  suc- 
cess among  the  people,  till  he  had  succeeded  m  gainmg  over  the 
former  to  the  gospel.  But  king  Edwui  was  not  so  easily  brought  to  a 
decision  in  his  reUgious  convictions.  He  came  to  it  only  after 
serious  exammation.  He  had  already  been  satisfied  of  the  vamty  of 
idols,  and  had  ceased  to  worship  them ;  but  he  ^d  not,  as  yet,  make 
profession  of  Chriatianity.  He  declared  that  he  must,  in  the  first 
place,  make  hunself  better  acquainted  with  its  doctrines,  and  more 
carefully  consult  about  them,  with  the  wisest  of  lus  nation ;  and  he 
frequently  occupied  hunself  m  silent  religious  meditations.  Seizing  a 
favorable  moment,  when  the  king  was  alone  and  buried  m  such  mei^- 
tationa,  Pauhnus  taking  advantage  of  a  vision  which,  as  he  had  been 

'  It  is  possible,  to  be  sure,  fhat  Lau-  resorted  to  e.  nick,  in  order  that  his  story 
rence,  going  on  the  principle  of  the  "  pions  might  make  a  stronger  impression  on  the 
fraud,"  ventured  upon  a  fiction  for  the  king's  mind.  But  at  the  Eamo  time,  it  is 
purpose  of  operating  on  the  mind  of  the  impossible  to  calcidate  by  what  drcum- 
young  king ;  yet  Ihe  other  view  so  nata-  stances  it  might  happen  that  he  himself 
rMly  presents  itself,  that  we  find  no  good  was  deceived ;  or  it  may  be  that  the  ongi- 
r ■ —  ^  ijjjj     If  everytbinff  nal  facta  '•■""'  ■"'■'f"ifi"'i  inm  th"  minimi. 


ua^f-vM™  .n  the  way  Bede  relates,  and  Ions  by  the  transmission  of  tlie  story,    it 

Laurence  exhibited  to  tlie  prince  the  marks  it  to  he  remarked,  that  many  stones  from 

left  by  the  sconi^,  this  indeed  might  lead  the  older  times,  rtspecting  such  minipu- 

to  the  hypothesis,  that  although  l^rence  lous  visitations  for  the  punishment  of  sin, 

really  had  a  vision  of  diia  sort,  yet  be  were  cuneat  in  the  church. 
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accidentally  informed,  once  appeared  to  the  ting  when  in  a  haaardooa 
and  eventful  situation,  prevailed  upon  him  to  convoko  an  assembly 
of  hia  priests  and  nobles,  which  Paulinus  also  was  to  attend,  for  the 
purpose  of  deciding  on  the  great  question  of  reli^on.  Many  voices 
were  here  heard  to  speak  for  the  first  time  against  the  old  idolatry. 
To  illustrate  how  important  it  must  be  for  man  to  arrive  at  certainty 
in  the  thiuga  of  religion,  one  of  tho  chiefe  used  the  following  inge- 
nious comparison  :  "  Aa  when  in  winter,  the  king  and  his  nobles  and 
servants  have  met  at  a  feast,  and  are  couched  around  the  fire  blading 
in  the  centre  of  the  hall,  and  feel  nothing  of  the  cold,  and  of  the 
rough  weather  of  the  season,  while  the  storm  and  the  snow-blasts  are 
ra^g  without,  and  a  little  sparrow  flies  quickly  through,  entering  in 
at  one  door  and  passing  out  at  the  other ;  —  what  the  moment  which 
the  bird  passes  in  the  warm  hall,  without  feeling  anything  of  the 
rough  weather,  ia  to  the  whole  long  remainder  of  the  time,  which  it 
has  spent,  and  must  ag^n  spend,  amidst  the  storms,  such  is  the  pre- 
sent short  moment  of  time  which  we  know,  compared  to  that  which 
has  gone  before  us,  and  to  that  which  follows  after  us,  of  which  we 
know  nothing.  With  good  reason  then,  may  we  feel  ourselves  bound 
to  receive  tliis  new  doctrine,  if  it  reveals  anything  more  certain  on 
these  matters."  Then,  after  FauUuus  had  expounded  the  Christian 
doctaine,  the  chief  priest  himself  was  the  first  to  propose  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  ancient  idols,  and  riding  to  the  spot  which  formed  the 
principal  seat  of  the  idol  worship,  set  the  example  of  destroying  the 
old  objects  of  veneration.  But  king  Edwin,  the  most  zealous  laborer 
for  the  spread  of  Christianity,  died  in  battle,  in  the  year  633.  After 
his  death,  the  condition  of  Ms  people  changed  for  the  worse  under  a 
hostile  dominion,  and  paganism  once  more  obtained  the  ascendancy ; 
until  Oswald,  a  man  of  the  royal  family,  appeared  as  the  liberator  of 
his  people,  and  the  triumphant  restorer  of  the  Christian  church 
among  tliem.  While  hving  in  banishment  among  the  Scots  in  Ire- 
land, he  had  been  instructed  in  Christianity,  and  baptized,  by  pious 
monks ;  and  tiirough  their  influence  he  was  filled  with  an  ardent  zeal 
for  the  Christian  faith.  Before  proceedbg  to  battle,  he  planted  a 
cross  in  the  ground,  knelt  before  it  in  prayer,  and  besought  the  Al- 
mighty, that  by  his  ann  he  would  bestow  the  victory  on  the  righteous 
cause, 1  Having,  by  the  help  of  his  God,  conquered  an  enemy  supe- 
rior to  him  in  numbers,  it  was  his  firm  resolution  to  do  his  utmost  to 
make  the  worship  of  this  his  God  universal  among  hia  people.  He 
applied  to  the  Scottish  church,  from  which  he  had  received  his  own 
knowledge  of  Christianity,  to  send  him  a  teacher  for  his  people. 
Selection  was  made  of  one  of  those  monks,  distinguished  for  the 
austerity  of  their  Uves,  of  whom  Ireland  was  at  that  lime  the  nursing 
school.'  But  this  stem  man  could  not  bring  himself  to  condescend  to 
the  rudeness,  to  the  weaknesses,  and  wants  of  a  people  who  were 
to  be  gradually  formed  by  Christianity.     The  people  were  repelled  by 

'  The  plaee  where  this  is  Eaid  to  have  sapred.  It  W39  visifed,  as  well  as  the  pre- 
Dccurrcd,  was  pointed  ont  for  a  long  time  lendf^  relirs  of  that  wooden  cross,  for  the 
aAerwarda,  and  the  memory  of  it  deemed    cure  of  bodilj  maladies. 
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his  ri^d  manners.  Despairing  of  being  able  to  effect  anything 
among  them,  — he  returned  back  to  his  country ;  and  in  an  assembly 
of  his  spiritual  superiors  he  declared,  that  the  people  were  too  rude 
to  receive  any  benefit  from  his  labors.  But  among  the  persons  assem- 
bled was  Aidan,  a  monk  from  the  island  of  lona,  whence  came  the 
austerest  monks ;  and  this  person,  severe  to  Umself,  was  none  the  less 
fiiU  of  love  and  gentleness  to  others.'  To  the  missionary  who  com- 
plained of  the  people  to  whom  he  had  been  sent  as  a  teacher,  he  said 
that  his  want  of  success  was  his  own  fault ;  that  he  had  proceeded  too 
roughly  with  his  untutored  hearers,  that  he  had  not,  according  to  the 
precept  of  St.  Paul,  fed  them  at  first  ivith  milk,  until  nourished  by 
the  word  of  God,  they  became  capable  of  advancing  to  a  lugher 
stage  of  the  Christian  life.  All  were  convinced,  that  the  rude  people 
needed  for  their  tea«her  just  such  a  man  as  he  was  himself.  Aidan 
was  consecrated  a  bishop,  and  sent  to  Northumberiand.  Until  he 
bad  gained  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  English  tongue,  ho  preached 
only  to  the  chief  men  and  servants  of  the  king,  assembled  at  hia 
court ;  and  as  the  king  during  his  exile  had  made  Hmself  acquainted 
with  the  Scottish  language,  the  latter  translated  on  the  spot  into  the 
vernacular  tongue,  for  the  understanding  of  the  hearers,  the  matter 
of  these  discourses.  No  sooner,  however,  had  Aidan  himself  so  far 
mastered  the  Enghsh  language,  as  to  be  able  to  make  himself  under- 
stood m  it,  than  unsparing  of  labor,  and  but  seldom  using  a  horse,  he 
visited  the  city  and  the  country  around,  and  wheresoever  he  fell  in 
■with  rich  or  poor,  detained  them,  until  he  had  found  out  whether  they 
were  still  pagans  or  had  already  become  believers,  and  had  received 
baptism.  In  the  first  ease,  he  began  by  preachmg  to  them  the  gos- 
pel;  m  the  second,  he  exhorted  them  with  a  few  directions  to  prove 
their  faith  by  their  good  works.  He  accomplished  much,  because  ^his 
life  was  so  consonant  with  his  zealous  preaching ;  because  everything 
he  did,  testified  to  hia  disinterested  love  which  was  ready  for  any 
sacrifice.  Whenever  he  received  presents  from  the  khig  or  from  the 
nobles,  he  distributed  the  whole  among  the  poor,  or  expended  it  in 
redeeming  captives ;  and  to  many  of  these  he  afterwards  imparted 
spiritual  instruction,  till  he  had  educated  them  for  the  office  of  priests. 
To  the  rich  and  powerful,  be  boldly  spoko  the  truth ;  reprimanding 
whatever  was  bad  without  respect  of  persons.  Eccleaastics,  monks 
and  kitj  who  fell  into  his  company,  he  constantly  kept  employed  in 
reading  the  Holy  Scriptures.  By  this  jomt  activity  of  the  zealous 
king  and  such  a  man,  a  firm  foundation  was  hiid  for  the  church  m 
this  district.  It  is  true,  that  after  a  reign  of  eight  years,  Oswald 
met  his  death  m  battle  mth  the  pagan  tribe  of  the  Mercians,  A.  D. 
642 ;  but  as  by  a  Ufe  corresponding  to  the  faith  which  he  professed, 

'  In    the   Irish   monasddsra,  however,  modnm  a  creatnra  Dei  so  nlislinent  cor 

was  inoonMraied  a  prindplc.  derived  from  imrinsecns  niiidom  corani  Deo  accvantes, 

a  Mrbiin  Giidaa,  and  opposed  lo  ihe  flpiri-  qunin  ifli,  qui  camem  non  edonl  neqnB 

tnal  pride  of  an  extravegant  aKcetimm :  vehicnlis  wjuisqae  vchnntnr  et   pro   his 

"  Abstinsntiii  corporalinm  oiborum  ahsqiia  quMsi  Bupenores  cfleleris  se  pntanles,  q^ni- 

carit«e  iiiutUis  ent;   meliore?  ennPerKO,  hus  mors  intrat  per  fehestram  elcvatioDis." 

qoi  noa  magnopere  jejunant  nee  enpra  See  Wilkias's  ConciL  Angl.  t  L  f-  *. 
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ke  had  dono  much  to  recommend  that  faith  to  hia  people,  so  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  sacrificed  hia  Hfe  for  the  independence  of  his 
people  served  hut  to  deepen  and  confirm  tliis  impression.  His  name 
was  cherished  in  the  afibctions  and  respect  of  his  nation,  and  henco 
soon  began  to  be  honored  as  that  of  a  saint.  Miracles  were  said  to 
be  wrought  at  his  tomb,  and  bj  his  rehcs ;  and  indeed  the  faith  in 
tliem  prevailed  through  the  whole  of  these  islands. 

Prom  this  province,  Christianitj  contmued  to  spread,  till  the  last 
half  of  the  seventh  century,  to  all  the  tribes  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Hep- 
tarchy; and  in  part,  native  and  Prankish  ecclesiastics,  acting  in 
dependence  on  the  Roman  church,  and  partly,  British  and  Scottish 
clergy,  who  were  accustomed  to  act  with  more  freedom,  labored  for 
the  conversion  and  for  the  instruction  of  these  tribes.  Last  of  all, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  province  of  South  Sasony  (Sussex)  were  con- 
vei-ted  to  Christianity.  Their  king,  it  is  true,  had  been  baptized 
before ;  but  the  people  continued  still  to  he  devoted  to  tlieir  old  idol- 
atry ;  and  a  few  Scottish  monks,  who  had  founded  a  monastery  in  the 
wilderness,  and  led  an  austere  hfe,  were  unable  by  that  means  to  gain 
the  confidence  of  the  rude  people,  or  to  find  any  opportunity  of  preach- 
ing to  them  the  gospel.  It  so  happened,  that  Wilfrid,  archbishop  of 
York,  a  descendant  from  an  English  family,  was  deposed  from  his 
office  by  occasion  of  a  quarrel  with  his  king ;  and  he  here  sought  for 
a  field  of  labor.  He  better  understood  how  to  let  himself  down  to  the 
wants  of  the  untutored  multitude.  On  coming  among  them,  he  found 
them  in  circumstaaicea  of  great  distress ;  a  drought  occasioned  by  the 
want  of  rain  having  been  followed  by  a  severo  famine.  The  neigh- 
boring lakes  and  rivers  afforded,  ifc  is  true,  abundance  offish ;  but  the 
rude  people  were  still  wholly  ignorant  of  the  mode  of  taking  them, 
and  only  knew  a  way  of  fishing  for  eels.  Ho  caused,  therefore,  all 
the  nets  to  be  collected  together,  and  his  attendants  caught  three 
hundred  fishes  of  difierent  kinds.  A  third  part  of  these  he  dis- 
tributed among  the  poor ;  another  third  he  gave  to  those  who  furnished 
the  nets,  and  the  remainder  he  reserved  for  his  companions.  Having 
thus,  by  such  ^fia  and  instruction  in  the  art  of  fishing,  reheved  the 
temporal  necessities  of  the  people,  ho  found  them  the  more  inchncd  to 
receive  instruction  from  him  in  spiritual  things.  A  favorable  impression 
waa  made  on  the  minds  of  the  people  by  the  circumstance  that,  on  the 
day  when  he  first  baptized  a  large  number  of  them,  copious  showers 
of  rain,  which  had  long  been  needed,  fell  from  the  skies,'     Next,  he 

'  Bat  it  is  eTident,  that  while  snch  s  ro-  iog  towavds  Christianity.    Thus,  in  East 

Inciifence  of  the  introduction   of  Chris-  Saxony,  a  desolating  sickness,  following 

tianity  or  of  baptism  among  a  pagan  race  directly  after  the  introdaction  of  Cliris- 

of  men  with  fortunate  events,  might  ippenr  tianity,  occasioned  a  momentary  relapse 

to  them  as  a  divine  token  in  favor  of  the  of  many   into   idolatry.    Bede    III.  30. 

new  religion,  and  lontrilmte  to  render  their  Hence  Gi«gory  showed  his  wisdom,  when 

minds  more  favorable  to  its  reception,  so  he  ivrote  to  fing  Ethelbert  of  Kent,  af- 

the  same  prejudice  by  which  men  were  led  ter  liis  conversion,  that  he  was  not  to  ex- 

lo  considar  what  was  connected   in   the  pect  from  his  embracing  Christianity  some 

Geqnonce  of  time,  as  connected  also  in  tlie  golden  period  of  eartldy  felicity ;  hut  should 

sequence  of  canse  and  clFcct,  might,  in  nndecstajid  that  in  the  last  ages  of  iho 

cases  of  unlocked  for  ci^nity,  have  an  worl*nany  trials  were  to  be  looked  for; 

nn&vorahlB  influence  on  the  state  of  feel-  "  appropinquanta   mundi   termiuo  multa 
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spared  no  pains  in  laying  a  deeper  and  finncr  foundation  for  Christianity 
in  thehearta  and  minds  of  the  people,  by  providing  means  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  youth,  in  the  establishment  of  schools  throughout  the  country  .^ 
Since,  however,  as  we  have  remarked,  monks  and  ecclesiastics  who 
were  bom,  or  who  had  received  their  education,  in  Scotland  or  Ireland, 
and  Anglo-Saxon  or  Frankish  bishops,  who  act«d  in  the  interest  of  the 
Roman  church,  came  and  labored  together  in  England,  the  difference 
of  ecclesiastical  usages  between  the  British-Scotch  and  the  Roman 
church,  could  hardly  fiul  to  present  an  ever-fl-uitful  subject  of  conten- 
tion. Bede,  the  historian  of  tlio  English  church,  though  standing 
himself  in  this  controversy  on  the  opposite  side,  yet  draivs  a  most 
fevorable  picture  of  the  pious,  disinterested  zeal  manifested  by  the 
Seottbh  missionaries.  The  veneration,  which  they  thus  procured  for 
themselves,  gave  still  more  weight  to  their  influence  in  promoting 
Christianity,  and  nourishing  the  vigor  of  the  Christian  life.  Hence, 
clergy  and  monks,  wherever  they  appeared,  were  received  with  joy ; 
a  circle  was  soon  formed  around  them  to  listen  to  the  words  of  Cbns- 
tian  edification ;  and  they  were  even  visited  for  tliis  purpose  by  the 
laity,  in  their  monasteries,^  Although  Augustin,  the  founder  of  the 
English  church,  had  attached  so  much  importance  to  this  diflerence  of 
rites,  yet  men  afterwards  learned  to  estimate  it  as  a  minor  considera- 
tion compared  with  the  salutary  doctrines,  for  the  spread  and  estab- 
lishment of  which,  laborers  of  both  parties  zealously  exerted  tJiem- 
selves.  Pecuharly  striking  was  the  difference  in  the  time  of  observ- 
ing Eastor  under  the  administration  of  the  above-mentioned  bishop 
Aidan ;  for  it  so  happened,  that  the  ting  and  the  queen,  who  had 
been  instructed  by  different  teachers,  pursued  opposite  courses  in  this 
respect,  and  wWle  the  king  celebrated  his  Easter,  the  queen  was  still 
holdiug  her  fasts.  The  universal  respect,  which  bishop  Aidan  had 
acqiured,  caused  this  difference  to  be  overlooked ;  for  men  could  not 
deny  it  to  their  own  minds,  as  Bede  Snely  remarks,  that  although  tho 
bishop  could  not  depart,  in  celebrating  the  Easter  festival,  from  the 
usage  of  the  church  that  had  sent  him ;  yet  he  took  every-  pains  to 
promote  works  of  piety,  faith  and  charity,  after  the  customary  man- 
ner of  all  holy  men.^  But  in  the  times  which  immediately  followed, 
it  became  necessary  for  men  to  decide  between  the  Roman  and  the 

imminent,  qanc  antea  non  fitenint,  videli-  rcl  ore  illins  se  boncdici  gaudebant,  verbis 

eet    immutationes    Hcris,    tcrrorcBciue    de  quoqno  horam  exhortaloriis  diligctiter  nu- 

coclo,  el  conlm  iicdinem  temporum  lem-  dilnm  pmcbcbant.     Sed  et  diebns  domini- 

peslates,  heUn,  fames,  pestilontiae,  lerrao  eis  ail  ecclesiam  Eive  ad  monasleria  certn- 

niotns  per  loea,    Vos  itaque,  si  qua  do  bia  tim  non  reficiendi  corporis;  aed  andiendi 

cvcnire  in  terra  vestra  cognosoitis,  nuUo  sormonia  Dei  gratia  oonflnebanl,  el  si  qnis 

modo  vestrum  anininm  perturbetis,  quia  sacerdotam  in  vicum  forte  devenirct,  mox 

idcireo  liaee  aigna  de  fine  aaecnli  praemit-  congregati  in  nnum  vicani  Terbnm  vitae 

tantur,  nt  de  animabus  nostris  debeamus  ab   iilo   expetere   corabant.     Beda   bial, 

esse  Eollidli,  de  mortis  hora  sospecti  et  angl.  III.  26, 

vflntnro  jadici  in  bonis  actibtta  inveniamnr  '  Etsi  pasoha  contra  morem  eorum,  qui 

ffi  praeparati."    Gregor.  1.  XI.  ep.  66.  ipsum  miserant,  facero  non  potnii,  opera 

IB....  .TT  .o  . "'-'-'-— '-eldilectionis jnxiamo- 

is  diligenter  exaeqni  en- 


'  Bede  III.  IS. 

tan 

icnfidei,pH 

*Etiam  si  in  itinei 

re  pcrgens  (Clericns    ren 

1  omnibns  i 

aliquia  ant  monachns 

)  inyenirelur,  adcur-    ra* 

■it  L  III.  c. 
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Scottiah  cturch  influences ;  and  tlie  manner  in  whieli  this  deciaion  was 
made,  could  not  fail  to  be  attended  with  the  most  important  effects  on 
the  shaping  of  ecclesiastic  relation  over  all  England ;  for  had  the 
Scottiah  tendency  prevailed,  England  would  have  obtained  a  more 
free  church  constitution,  and  a  reaction  against  the  Romish  hierarchi- 
cal system  would  have  ever  continued  to  go  forth  from  this  quarter. 
Yet  in  the  mode  in  which  Christianity  had  been  first  introduced  into 
Kent,  the  victory  was  alrcatly  prepared  for  the  system  of  the  Koman 
church ;  and  to  this  was  added  the  activity  of  the  missionaries  and 
clergy  sent  afterwards  from  Rome,  or  who  came  over  from  France. 
In  proportion  as,  by  their  means,  the  authority  of  the  Roman  church 
gdiied  the  ascendancy,  entire  confomuty  with  the  Roman  usages 
would  become  more  universally  prevalent.  Under  Colmann,  who  suc- 
ceeded, next  but  one,  the  above  mentioned  bishop  Aidan,  and  was 
also  of  Scottish  descent,  greater  importance  was  attached  to  this  con- 
troversy, and  a  conference,  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  the  matter  in 
dispute,  was  held  in  presence  of  king  Oswin  and  of  his  successor 
Alfred,  in  the  year  664.1  Bishop  Colmann,  who  defended  the  Scot- 
tish usage,  appealed  to  the  example  of  the  venerated  father  Columba, 
and  of  his  successors ;  among  whom  were  men,  whose  hohness  had 
been  attested  by  the  miracles  they  performed.  To  tins,  liie  presbyter 
Wilfred,  who  spoke  in  the  name  of  the  oppoate  party,  replied,  that 
nura^les,  by  themselves  considered,  afforded  no  evidence  of  truth  or 
holiness ;  for  our  Lord  himself  had  said,  that  many,  who  had  per- 
formed wonderful  works  in  lus  name,  woidd  not  be  acknowledged  by 
him  as  his.  Yet  it  was  far  from  his  intention,  he  said,  to  apply  this 
to  their  fathers ;  since  it  is  more  reasonable  to  think  good  than  evil 
of  those  about  whom  we  have  no  knowledge.  He  believed,  therefore, 
that  those  servants  of  God  loved  Him  with  fervent  piety ;  but  that 
they  had  erred  through  an  ignorant  simphcity.  "  Nay  —  said  he —  even 
though  your  Columba,  whom  if  he  was  a  Christian,  we  will  also  call  ours, 
were  a  saint,  and  performed  miracles, — is  he  entitled  therefore  to  be 
preferred  to  St.  Peter,  whom  our  Lord  called  the  Kock,  on  whom  He 
founded  the  church,  and  to  whom  he  gave  tjie  keys  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven?"  —  So  mighty  a  power  had  the  reverence  for  the  church  of 
Peter,  the  apostle  to  whose  hands  were  committed  the  keys  to  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  already  become,  that  this  appeal  settled  the  ques- 
tion ;  for  the  king  was  afraid  lest  if  he  resisted  the  authority  of  this 
apostle,  he  might  one  day  find  the  gates  of  heaven  shut  against  him.^ 
Bishop  Colmann,  who  by  his  fidelity  m  admimstering  the  pastoral 
ofiice,  had,  like  his  predecessors,  acquired  universal  respect,  resigned 
his  post;  since  he  was  unwilUng  to  give  up  the  usage  of  the  Scottish 
church.  Stall  more  was  done  to  introduce  the  dominion  of  the  Roman 
church-customs  into  the  entire  English  church,  by  the  influence  of  the 

by  the  nai 
field  at  a  s] 

_ ly  of  Yorl 

Wtitbj  {white-buy)  oi 

'  The  king's  hingnKgew 
dico,  i^aia  bic  est  ostiorius 
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aroUbisliop  Theodore  of  Canterburj,i  a  man  who  eminently  contribu- 
ted to  the  culture  of  this  people.  A  native  of  Tarsus  in  Cilicia,  he 
was  a  monk  well  known  for  his  extensive  learning,  and  at  the  age  of 
8ixty-«ix  was  still  living  at  Rome.  He  came  to  England  in  669,  as 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  having  heen  consecrated  to  that  office  by 
pope  Vitalian.  But  as  the  pope  could  not  absolutely  rely  on  a  man  edu- 
cated in  the  oriental  church  as  one  who  would  hold  fast  to  the  usages 
and  doctrines  of  the  Koman  church,  he  sent  witii  him  the  Italian 
abbot  Hadrian,  in  the  capacity  of  an  associate,  and  in  a  certain  sense, 
overseer.  With  him,  Theodore  travelled  throughall  England,  and  settled 
everything  after  the  form  and  order  of  the  Roman  church.  He  was 
the  first  who  was  able  to  carry  into  effect  the  rights  of  primacy  over 
the  entire  EngUsh  chui-ch,  bestowed  by  the  popes  on  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury ;  and  in  the  course  of  his  administration  of  twenty-one 
years,  he  succeeded  in  completely  banislung  the  usages  of  the  Scot- 
fish  church  from  England.  In  a«comphshing  this,  he  was  also  assisted 
by  an  ecclesiastical  assembly  held  by  him  at  Hertford  (Harford),  not 
far  from  London,  in  the  year  673.i>  The  influence  of  the  English 
church  operated  gradually  also  in  this  respect  on  Scotiand  and  Ire- 
land. But  the  Britons  endeavored  to  hold  fast  their  old  ecclesiastical 
forms  in  connection  Trith  tiieir  national  independence,  which  however, 
became  every  day  contracted  to  a  smaller  compass. 

As  regani  Germany,  the  seeds  of  Christianity  had  been  planted  at 
a  very  early  period  in  the  portions  of  this  country  which  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Roman  empire.  But  when  these  districts  were  over- 
run by  barbarous,  pagan  tribes,  these  seeds  of  Christianity  were 
necessarily  in  part  suppressed,  and  partly  falsified  and  nearly  obliter- 
ated by  the  intermixture  of  pagan  elements.  Afterwards,  through 
the  connection  of  these  parts  with  the  Prankish  empire,  and  with  other 
tribes  of  German  descent,  which  had  already  embraced  Christianity, 
new  excitements  were  produced ;  hut  so  long  as  all  these  effortB  were 
of  an  isolated  character,  without  being  brought  into  closer  connection, 
or  united  on  fixed  ecclesiastical  foundations,  such  individual  attempts 
could  avail  nothing  in  stemming  the  tide  of  barbarism  and  devasta- 
tion. 

Among  the  men  who,  by  the  influence  of  reh^on,  (Effused  salvation 
and  blessing  amidst  the  devastations  occasioned  by  the  migration  of 
nations,  Severinus  ia  particularly  distinguished.  Probably  a  native  of 
the  East,^  he  had,  in  striving  after  the  perfection  of  the  mward  fife, 

'  Bede  treats  of  his  life  and  works  in  origin  and  place  of  nativitj.    To  an  eo- 

tlio  IV.  and  V.  books  of  his   liistorj  of  clesiastic,  who   once   sought  refuge    witii 

the  Enghsh  church.    These  accounts  are  him,  he  replied  to  an  inquiry  of  this  sort, 

brought  ti^llier  in  Mabillon  aclasancto-  alfirstjokingly  — Why,  if  vou  think  lam 

mm  ordinis  BenedicU  Sa«c,  II.  I  1031.  a  runaway,  then  have  ready  your  ransom' 

'  See  the  acts  of  this  synod  in  Bede  IV.  money,  to  pay  for  me  in  c^  they  require 

c.  5,  and  in  Wilkins's  Concilia  magnae  Bri-  me  to  be  delivered  up.    Then  he  added  in 

tanniael.f.  41.  a  more  serious  lone:  "Tet  know,  tliai  the 

'  Bcspecting  his  native  country  nothing  God  who  called  vou  to  (he  prinstly  offica, 

certain  is  known.    He  himself,  in  a  joking  bade  me  to  dwelf  among  these  men  threat- 

or  earnest  manner,  evaded  the  questions  ened  with  so  many  dHnjrerajpericUtantibaa 

of  those,  who  inquired  of  him  about  his  his  hominibns  interessej.    Byliisl*ngq«g9 
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retired  into  one  of  the  deserts  of  the  East.  But  impelled  by  a  diraie 
call,  often  heard  in  his  own  breast,  he  forsook  his  solitude  and  repose, 
to  hasten  to  the  assistance  of  the  much  harassed  nations  of  the  West, 
now  exposed  to  all  manner  of  devastation ;  and  oftentimes,  when  a 
longing  for  the  alent  life,  consecrated  to  meditation,  stirred  once  more 
within  him,  that  voice,  which  bade  him  remain  on  the  scene  of  deso- 
lation, sounded  in  his  soul  with  a  stiU  clearer  tone,*  He  appeared  on 
the  banks  of  the  Danube,  and  settled  down  among  the  people  of  those 
districts,  which  now  belong  to  Austria  and  Bavaria.  He  was  residing 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Passau,*  at  a  time  when  these  districts 
in  particular  presented  a  wild  scene  of  desolation,  daring  the  restiess 
period  which  ensued  on  the  death  of  Attila,  in  453,  when  nation 
crowded  upon  nation,  and  one  place  after  another  was  given  up  to  the 
devastations  of  fire  and  sword,  and  the  people,  after  having  been 
stripped  of  all  their  posseasloiis,  were  dragged  off  as  slaves.  By  a 
severely  abstemious  hfe,  in  which  he  voluntaiily  subjected  himself  to 
deprivations  of  all  sorts,  and  cheeriiilly  submitted  to  every  inconven- 
ience, he  set  before  the  effeminate  and  enfeebled  people  among  whom 
he  dwelt,  an  example  how  to  bear  willingly  the  evils  which  necessity 
laid  upon  them.  Though  accustomed  to  a  more  southern  climate,  he 
went  about  among  the  people  barefoot,  in  the  midst  of  an  inclement 
winter,  when  the  Danube  was  frozen  over,  to  collect  proviaons  and 
clothin"  for  those,  who  were  exposed  to  hunger  and  nakedness  by  the 
devdbtations  of  war  ;  to  procure,  either  by  contributions  of  ransom- 
money,  or  by  the  powerful  influence  of  his  intercession,  freedom  for 
the  troops  of  captives  who  were  on  the  pomt  of  being  carried  mto  sla- 
very ;  to  warn  the  nations  of  the  troubles  which  hung  over  them,  and 
to  exhort  them  to  timely  repentance  ;  to  encourage  them  to  put  their 
trust  in  God ;  to  administer,  by  his  earnest  and  faithful  prayers,  com- 
fort and  relief  to  the  suffering,  whether  from  spiritual  or  bodily  dis- 
tress ;  and  to  persuade  the  leaders  and  generals  of  the  barbarous 
tribes,  who  respected  bis  words  as  a  voice  from  a  higher  world,  to 
spare  the  conquered.  Hardened  as  ho  had  rendered  himself  against 
every  outward  impression,  easy  as  he  found  it  to  endure  every  bodily 
hardship,  subdmng  outward  impressions  by  the  force  of  mind,  he  was 
none  the  less  tender  in  his  aympathiw  for  the  distresses  of  othera.3 
By  the  force  of  Ids  example,  of  his  exhortations  and  rebukes,  many 

he  was  judged  to  be  a  liivtin,  or  according  residence  ave  Fooiano,  a  city  which  some 

to  another  rending,  a  North-Afriean.    He  of  the  older  writers  held  to  be  Vienna, 

himself  sometimes  hinted,  aa  if  speaking  though  this  is  disputed  by  others;  Astara; 

of  another  person,  flint  by  peeulior  lead-  Launacvm,  perhaps   the   Auslrian   Iowa 

ings  of  the  Sivine  providence  he  had  been  called  Lorth. 

conducted  from  a  distant  conntry  of  the  "  Hia  disciple  Engippiua  sap  in  regard 

East,  after  escaping  rnnny  dangers,  to  this  to  fliie;  Quum  i[)se  hobdomadarnin  contin- 

spot.    See  the  letter  of  Eugippius  to  the  untia  jejuniis  minima  frangerelnr,  tamen 

deacon  FaschaHins,prefixed  to  the  account  eaurie   miserorum  ae  credebal  sfflictum. 

of  his  life.  Trigoa  qpoque  vlr  Dei  tantnm  in  nnditate 

I  Quanto  solitudinem  incolere  cupiebat,  pauperum  sentiebat,  si  quidem  apccJalilec 

tajito  crebriuB  revelationibus  moncbatnr,  a  I>eo  pereeperat,  ut  in  frigidissima  regions 

ne  praesonliam  suam  popnha  denegaret  mirabili    abstinentia  castigatns,  fortia  et 

afllitlia.    Engippii  vita.  e.  i.  alacer  pennaneret. 

'  Oilier  towns  mentioned  as  hia  place  of 
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hearts  were  softened,  so  that  from  various  quarters,  provisions  and 
clothing  were  sent  to  him  for  distribution  among  the  poor.  Oa  auch 
occasions,  he  collected  together  the  oftentimes  numerous  body  of  the 
needy  and  distressed  into  a  church,  and  himself  divided  out  to  each 
person  his  share,  according  to  the  estimate  he  had  made  of  their  re- 
spective wants.  Having  first  offered  a  prayer,  ho  began  the  work  of 
distribution  with  the  words,  "  Praised  be  the  name  of  the  Lord,"  add- 
ing a  few  words  of  Christian  exhortation.'  Various  examples  evidence 
the  power  which  the  godhke  within  him  exercised  over  &e  minds  of 
men.  On  one  occa^on,  a  horde  of  barbarians  had  stripped  the  whole 
country  about  the  city  where  he  was  lodged,  carrying  away  men  and 
cattle ;  and  in  this,  as  in  every  distress,  the  unfortunate  sufferers  went 
complaining  and  weeping  to  Sevcrinua.  He  asked  the  Roman  com- 
mander, if  he  had  not  an  armed  force  at  hand,  to  put  in  pursuit  of  the 
robbers,  and  wrest  from  them  their  plunder.  Tlie  commander  rephed, 
tiiat  he  did  not  consider  his  httle  baud  strong  enough  to  cope  with  the 
greater  numbers  of  the  enemy ;  still,  if  Severinus  required  it,  he  would 
sally  forth,  relying,  not  on  the  force  of  arms,  but  on  the  help  of  his 
prayers.  Severinus  bade  him  go  quickly  and  boldly,  in  the  name  of 
Gtod ;  for  where  the  Lord  mercifully  went  before,  the  weak  would  prove 
himself  to  be  the  strongest ;  the  Lord  would  fight  for  tiiem.  Only  he 
bound  him  to  promise,  that  all  the  barbarians  taken  captive  should  be 
conducted  to  him  unharmed.  His  words  were  fulfilled ;  he  caused  the 
fettere  to  be  immediately  knocked  off  from  the  captives  brought  mto 
his  presence,  and  having  refreshed  them  with  food  and  drink,  sent 
them  away  to  their  robber-eompamons,  bidding  them  eay  to  the  lat- 
ter, that  they  must  not  suffer  themselves  for  the  future  to  be  tempted 
by  thirst  of  pillage  to  come  into  this  territory,  for  assuredly  they  would 
not  escape  the  divine  judgment,  since  as  they  saw,  God  fights  for  his 
servants.  His  appearance  and  his  words  operated  with  such  force  on 
tiie  mind  of  a  leader  of  the  Alemanni,  that  he  was  seized  in  his  pres- 
ence with  a  violent  trembling.^  When  all  the  fortresses  in  Bavaria, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,'  were  threatened  by  attacks  of  the  barba- 
rians, the  inhabitants  requested  Severinus  to  reside  among  them  by 
turn,  since  they  considered  his  presence  to  bo  their  best  protection,^ 
The  remarkable  success  which  seemed  to  be  given  in  answer  to  his 
faithful  prayers,  the  effect  of  that  impression  of  the  godlike  which 
many  experienced  in  his  presence,  procured  for  him  the  fame  of  a 
worker  of  miracles.  He  himself  knew  how  to  appreciate  such  occui> 
rences  at  their  just  value  in  relation  to  the  progress  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  at  that  juncture,  among  the  severely  tried  and  untutored  nations. 
"Such  things  now  happen  —  said  he  —  in  many  places  and  among 
many  tribes,  in  order  tiiat  it  may  be  seen,  that  there  is  one  God  who 

'  Engippins  (o.  29)  speaks  of  an  exam-  '  L.  c.  c.  19.  ut  trcmcra  coram  eo  vehe- 

ple  where  Severinus  succeeded  in  ohfain-  mcntius  toepcrit,  sed  et  postea  suis  cxerci- 

ine  through  some  merchants  a  supply  of  tibua  indicavit,  nunquam  se  ncc  re  heilica 

oil,  a  means  of  sustenance  which  hail  he-  ncc  aliqua  formidine  taiito  (rcmore  fui^se 

come  exhtmely  scaree  in  the»e  distrieM,  concnssnm. 

and  risen  to  a  price  which  phiecd  it  bojond  '  In  the  Noricum  Ripensc. 

die  reach  of  tlie  poor.  ^  L.  c  c- 11 
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does  wonderful  works  in  heaven  and  on  earth ;"  and  when  men  were 
seeking  for  great  results  from  the  efficacy  of  his  prayers,  he  was  wont 
to  say :  "  Wiy  require  great  things  from  small  ?  I  know  myself  to  be 
B.  man  altogether  unworthy.  It  is  enough  for  me  if  I  can  but  obtain 
the  forgivene^  of  my  own  sins!"^  Sometimes  when  requested  to  use 
his  intercessions  for  temporal  favora,  he  directed  the  petitioners  to  look 
rather  at  their  spiritual  needs.  Thus,  to  a  monk  from  one  of  the  rude 
tribes,  who  requested  him  to  pray  that  he  might  be  relieved  of  a  weak- 
ness in  the  eyes,  he  said :  Pray  rather,  that  the  eye  within  thee  may 
be  purged.  When  invited  to  undertake  the  charge  of  a  bishopric,  he 
declined  it  saying,  it  was  enough  for  him  that  he  had  renounced  his 
beloved  solitude,  and  visited  these  coimtries  in  obedience  to  a  divine 
call,  to  share  in  the  troubles  of  the  afflicted  nations.^ 

After  such  a  hero  of  faith  had  thus  labored,  from  twenty  to  thirty 
years,  in  the  midst  of  these  tribes,  many  a  trace  of  ttie  impression 
which  he  had  produced  among  them  would  doubtless  be  left  behind 
him ;  and  in  fact,  even  on  those  populations  whose  residence  in  these 
districts  was  but  transient,  an  impression  was  made  by  him  which  they 
never  lost.3  Many  devout  men,  who  in  the  asth  and  seventh  centu- 
ries retreated  from  the  wild  scenes  of  confusion  in  the  Frankish  em- 
pire, to  hve  as  hermita  in  the  countries  on  the  Rhine,  acquired  the  re- 
spect of  the  tribes  which  had  settled  down  there,  by  their  pious  hves, 
or  by  outward  proof  of  having  obtained  the  mastery  over  their  sensual 
nature.  Or  travelhng  about,  they  gained  the  confidence  of  the  people 
by  kindly  actions,  and  hospitably  sharing  with  them  the  harvested 
firaits  of  their  labors.  The  impression  produced  by  their  devout  lives 
and  their  intellectual  superiority  over  the  untaught  people,  gained  for 
them  the  reputation  of  possesang  miraculous  powera,  and  they  might 
take  advantage  of  this  personal  respect  and  love,  to  pave  the  way  for 
the  entrance  of  Christianity  into  their  minds.  To  this  number  belongs 
Goar,  near  the  close  of  the  sixth  century,  who  fixed  his  position  on  the 
spot  where  afterwards  the  city  which  goes  by  his  name  transmitted  his 
memory  to  future  tunes;  and  Wulftach  or  Wulf  an  ecclesiastic  of 
Longobardian  ori^n,  who  in  the  last  half  of  the  axth  century  estab- 
Mied  himself  as  a  stylite  in  the  district  of  Triers,  drew  the  admiration 
of  the  people  for  whose  conversion  he  prayed,  preached  to  the  multi- 
tudes ttiat  thronged  around  him,  and  succeeded  in  persuading  them  to 
destroy  their  idols.* 

'  L.  c  c  14.  to  him  his  fnture  grefltness.    When  poH- 

'  L,  c.  c.  8.     The  life  of  Severinnfl  by  eessed  of  his  later  ijower  he  still  held  a 

his  disciple  Enappias,  abbot  of  a  monas-  word  from  SeTerinnsin  the  highest  respect. 

teiy  in  the  l^apoiitan   teiritoiy,  in  the  In  Iwly  Oiloaeer  met  with  another  miiii 

Actii  sanetomm  of  the  Bdllandists.   Mens,  who  amid  the  liorrihle  disorders  of  those 

Jannar.  T.  I.  f.  183.  times  Uhored  with  self-denyine.  ardent  love 

'  Among  those  who  felt  the  biflaence  of  ftir  the  good  of  mankind.    This  was  Epi- 

Severinus  was  Odoacer,  sprung  from  the  phanins  bishop  of  Tirinnm  (I'avia).    His 

race  of  the  Rn^ans,  afterwarcls,  as  chief-  inlereessionn  acquired  for  liim  greai  infln- 

tain  of  the  HeruSans,  fonndcr  of  an  empire  ence  with  this  prince.    See  his  hfo  by  En- 

in  Italy.    While  a  yonng  man,  and  hold-  nodins  in  Sinnoiid.  opp.  T.  I. 

ing  as  yet  no  important  rank  among  the  '  See  Grcgor.  Tnr.  Hist.  Franc.  1.  VIII. 

barbarians,  he  is  said  to  have  flallcn  in  com-  c.  15. 
pany  with  Severiniis,  when  the  latter  foretold 
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The  useful  labors  of  these  Frankish  heniiits  were  far  outdone,  how- 
ever, hy  the  activifcj  of  the  missionaries  from  Ireland,  who  exerted 
themaelvea  in  reeljuming  and  tilling  the  soil,  founding  monasteries  from 
which  proceeded  the  conversion  and  culture  of  the  people,  and  pro- 
viding for  the  education  of  the  youth.  For  the  establishment  of  the 
earliest  missions  among  the  nations  of  Germany,  the  monks  that  went 
out  from  England,  and  first  of  all  from  Ireland,  are  entitled  to  the 
chief  merit.  The  monasteries  of  Ireland  were  full  to  overflowing;. 
Pious  monks  felt  themselves  called  to  more  active  labors  in  the  service 
of  reh^on,  for  which  they  found  no  sufficient  field  in  their  own  coun- 
try ;  while  at  the  same  time,  the  native  love  of  foreign  travel,  peculiar 
to  the  Irish  people, i  would  serve  as  a  means  of  conveying  Christianity 
and  civilization  to  the  distant  nations.  It  was  natural,  that  the  atten- 
tion of  those  who  by  the  love  of  adventure,  by  the  spirit  of  enterprise 
or  the  ardor  of  Christian  zeal,  had  been  induced  to  leave  their  native 
coimtry,  would  be  directed  to  the  vast  uncultivated  regions,  now  occu- 
pied by  numerous  barbarian  tribes,  who  were  as  yet  wholly  ignorant 
of  Christianity,  or  among  whom  the  first  elements  wMch  htwl  once 
been  communicated,  had  become  wholly  lost  by  the  prevalence  of  bar- 
barism. Thus,  whole  colonies  of  monks,  under  the  guidance  of  sohd, 
judicious  men  as  their  abbots,  emigrated  into  these  parts,' 

Columban,  near  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  set  the  first  exam- 
ple of  this  kind,  which  stimulated  numbera,  in  the  seventh,  to  follow 
his  steps.  Bom  in  the  Irish  province  of  Leinster  (a  terra  Lageno- 
rum),  he  had,  from  early  youth,  been  educated  in  the  famous  monas- 
tery of  Bangor,  founded  and  governed  by  the  abbot  Comgall.  At  the 
age  of  thirty,  he  felt  himself  impelled  to  engage  in  an  independent  and 
more  extensive  field  of  activity,  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  pagan  nar 
tions  of  whom  some  knowledge  had  been  obtained  through  the  medium  of 
France.  He  felt  within  him,  as  the  author  of  his  biography  expresses 
it,  that  fire  which  our  Saviour  says  he  came  to  kindle  on  the  earth.^ 
His  abbot  gave  him  twelve  young  men  as  his  companions,  who  were  to 
assist  him  in  his  labors,  and  to  be  trained  under  his  spiritual  guidance. 
About  the  year  590,  he  crossed  over  with  these  to  the  Frankish  king- 
dom ;  probably  with  the  intention  of  preaching  the  gospel  to  the  tribes 
dwelling  on  the  borders  of  that  empire.*  But  having  been  entreated 
to  take  up  his  residence  within  the  Frankish  empire  itself,  and  finding 
that  so  much  still  remtuned  to  be  done  in  that  region  for  the  Christian 
culture  of  the  vast  masses  of  untaught  barbarians,  he  complied  with 
this  invitation.  Ho  purposely  sought  after  a  spot  on  which  to  estab- 
lish himself  in  the  savage  wildemess,  which  must  first  be  reclaimed 

'  Na^io  Scotontm,  qutbus  consuetudo  monastery  of  Bobbio  near  Pa-via.  in  Mnbil- 

peregrinandi  jam  piiene  in  natnram  con-  Ion  Acta  S.  0.  B.  Saec.  11.  p.  9.  are  igni- 

versa  eat.  Vita  S.  Galli  I.  II.  (  47.     Pertz  turn  igno  Domini  dcsidsrium,  de  quo  igne 

monnmenta  hist.  germ.  T.  II.  f.  30.  Dominus  loquitun  ignero  veni  miiiere  in 

'Alfuin  says  (ep.221!,  "Antiqno  tern-  teiram. 

pore  doctissimi  soleWnl  mi^slri  de  Hiber-  *  He  says  himself  in  his  fourth  letter  to 

nia  Britanniam.  Gallitim,  Italiam  venire  et  his  students  and  monks.  §  4.  Galland.  bibl. 

multos  per  ecclcsias  Christi  fecisse  prafec-  patr.  T.  XII ;  "  mei  voti  fuit,  gontcs  visi- 

toa."  Iiirc  et  evoi^lium  iis  a,  nobis  praedicari '' 

*  The  vords  of  the  monk  Jonas  of  the 
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and  rendered  cultivable  by  the  severe  labors  of  his  monks,  in  order 
that,  by  the  difficulties  they  must  overcome,  the  monks  might  gain  a 
greater  power  of  self-demal  and  control  over  their  sensuous  nature,  and 
that  an  example  which  would  excite  imitation  might  be  given  to  the 
untutored  people,  of  tilling  the  soil,  the  condition  of  all  social  improve- 
ment. The  needful  care  to  supply  themselves  with  the  means  of  liring, 
compelied  them  to  extraordinary  exertions,  in  order  to  render  the  soil 
fruitful,  from  the  products  of  which,  as  well  as  from  fishing,  they  were 
to  derive  their  sustenance ;  and  without  the  invincible  faith  of  the  man 
who  directed  the  whole,  and  whom  all  implicitly  obeyed,  they  would 
inevitably  have  sunk  under  the  difSculties  they  encountered.  When 
Columban  first  settled  down  with  his  associates  in  a  forest  of  the  Vos- 
ges,  upon  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle,  called  Anagrates  (Anegrey), 
they  were  so  destitute  of  the  means  of  living,  as  to  be  obhged  to  sus- 
tain themselves  for  several  days  on  herbs  and  the  bark  of  trees.  But 
while  he  kept  his  monks  steadily  employed  in  tho  most  active  labors, 
he  relied,  where  human  means  failed,  on  the  providence  of  God,  to 
whom  he  prayed  in  an  unwavering  confidence  of  being  heard ;  and  the 
way  in  which  he  was  delivered  from ,  tho  most  extreme  distress  by  an 
unforseen  concurrence  of  circumstances,  strengthened  the  confidence 
of  his  companions,  and  caused  him  to  be  regarded  by  the  people  as  a 
man  extraordmarily  favored  of  God.  Once  he  was  risitcd  by  a  nei^ 
boring  priest,  and  with  him  went  to  take  a  look  of  the  store  of  grain 
laid  up  for  the  use  of  the  monastery.  The  visitor  expressed  his  sur- 
prise that  so  small  a  store  should  suffice  for  the  wants  of  so  many ; 
whereupon  Columban  replied :  "  Let  men  but  rightly  serve  their  Crear 
tor,  and  they  are  already  exempted  from  the  danger  of  starvation,  aa 
it  is  written  in  the  thirty-seventh  Psahn:  I  have  never  seen  the 
rightooua  forsaken,  nor  his  seed  beg^g  bread.  It  is  easy  for  that 
God  to  replenish  the  barrel  with  meal,  who  with  five  loaves  of  bread 
satisfied  the  five  thousand."  In  proportion  as  severity  of  discipline, 
and  the  sense  for  spiritual  things  had  abated  among  the  monks  and 
clergy  of  the  Galhc  church ;  particularly  in  proportion  as  the  old  foim 
of  monastic  life,  which  corresponded  to  the  rule  of  Benedict,  had  gone 
into  oblivion,  in  the  same  proportion  the  new  mode  of  life  exhibited  by 
Columban  excited  attention  and  interest,  and  a  new  enthusiasm  for 
monaaticism  was  spread  through  all  France.  Fandlies  of  every  rank 
conmntted  their  sons  to  lum  for  education ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  dis- 
tribute his  numerous  monks  in  three  several  monasteries,  Anegrey 
ahready  mentioned,  Luxeuil  (Luxuvium)  in  Franche  comte,  and  Fon- 
tenay  (Fontanae). 

Columban's  rule  was  altogether  adapted  to  keep  the  monks  at  se- 
vere labor,  and  to  inure  them  to  the  hardness  and  self-mastery  requi- 
site in  order  to  hold  out  in  this  contest  with  a  savage  nature,  and  to 
overcome  so  great  difaculties.  He  required  of  every  monk  "  that  he 
should  retire  to  his  couch  weary,  that  he  should  be  able  to  take  sleep 
■while  travelling,  and  that  he  should  be  foreed  to  awake  before  his 
sleep  was  quite  over."  Though  he  prescribed  for  his  monks  a  n^dly 
abstemious  life,  yet  he  forbade  an  excessive  severity  tending  to  waate 
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the  body,  and  to  nnfit  them  for  the  dutiea  to  which  they  were  called.' 
In  this,  too,  we  recognize  the  spirit  of  the  asceticism  pecuhar  to  the 
Irish  monks.     By  implicit,  servile  obedience,  all  self-wiU  was  to  be 
mortified ;  and  the  severest  discipline,  extending  to  every  motion  of 
the  body  and  tone  of  the  voice,  was  to  be  maintained  by  bodily  punish- 
ment which  followed  closely  on  each  transgression.     TetCoIumban 
did  not  govern  by  outward  force  alone.     How  much,  even  without  this, 
a  sino'le  word  from  one,  so  honored,  and  by  the  better  portion,  sin- 
cerely beloved  aa  well  aa  feared,  could  avaU,  is  proved  by  the  follow- 
ing example.     He  was  once  summoned  from  the  solitude  to  wluch  he 
bad  retired,  by  the  sad  tidbgs,  that  sickness  of  various  kmds  had  so 
spread  among  his  monks  in  the  monastery  of  Luxeuil,  that  barely 
enough  still  remaned  weU  to  take  care  of  the  invalids.     He  hastened 
to  them,  and  finding  them  all  sick,  bid  them  rouse  up  and  go  to  work 
in  the  granary  at  threshing  out  com.     A  part  of  them  in  whom  the 
woi-ds  of  Columban  inspired  the  confidence,  tliat  strength  for  the  labor 
would  not  be  found  lacking,  went  to  work.     Very  soon,  however,  he 
said  to  them,  that  they  should  allow  a  little  refreshment  to  their  bodies 
exhausted  by  disease.     He  caused  food  to  be  placed  before  them,  and 
they  were  well.     If  the  discipline  was  severe,  yet  it  should  also  be 
considered,  what  a  number  of  rude  men,  whose  powers  weVe  to  be  di- 
rected to  one  end,  were  here  brought  together,  and  how  much  was  re- 
quired, in  order  to  train  and  govern  so  rude  a  multitude.     Although 
again,  he  insisted  with  great  rigor  on  tlie  punctilious  observance  of  all 
prescribed  outward  customs,  and  imposed  upon  his  monks  many  out- 
ward devotional  practices,  which  might  easily  become  mechanical,  yet 
he  was  far  from  making  the  essence  of  piety  to  conast  m  externals. 
He  considered  these  but  as  means,  and  was  careful  to  remind  his 
monks,  that  everything  depended  on  the  temper  of  the  hcart.^^    Al- 
though the  monks  were  kept  daily  employed  in  the  severest  bodily  lar 
bor,'their  nands  should  still  not  be  prostrated  under  the  burden  of  a 
task-work  urged  on  by  earthly  solicitudes,  but  should  constantly  rise 
to  the  contemplation  of  divine  things,  and  the  hours  of  each  day  should 
be  portioned  out  to  prayer,  to  labor,  and  to  the  reading  of  spiritual 
works.s    Columban  hunself  knew  how  to  unite  the  contemplative  hfe 
with  great  activity  in,  practical  business.      Occasionally  he  retired 
from  his  convent  into  the  dense  forest,  bearing  on  his  shoulder  a  copy 
of  the  holy  Scriptures,  which  he  wanted  to  study  in  the  sofitude.     Es- 
pecially for  the  celebration  of  high  festivals,  he  was  accustomed  thua 
to  prepare  lumself  in  sohtude  by  prayer  and  meditation.     His  Rules 

'  C  in,  the  Rule:  ■  "ideo  temperandna  bata,  de  intus  non  de  forla  spedosl  ac  ot- 

est  ila  usns,  aicut  tempcrandaa  est  labor,  nati  apparere  Btudeajnua,  vera  enim  reiigio 

quia  haec  est  vera  discrelio,  at  possibilitas  non  in  corpor^,  sed  in  cord.a  humil.laM 

BpiritaliaprofeetuBcumabatinentkcamem  consistit.     And  after  Ijavij^  represeuwd 

iWierantliiretentetnr.    Si  Miim  modum  ab-  chanty  as  the  h.gbeal  thing  oF  «11  in  liialn- 

stinencia  e^teesserit,  Titiura,  non  vittoa  erit,  structio  XI,  he  aays :  "nou  m  labor  dilec- 

virtiis  euim  mulla  anatinet  bona  et  conti-  tio,  pins  suave  est,  plus  medicale  est,  pins 

„g^n  Ealubra  eat  cordi  dilectio. 

'  Jn  the  Instrurtio  II.  he  impressea  on       '  Beg.  c.  II.  quoddie  jejnnandum  rat,  8i- 

flieir  hearts  the  words  of  the  monk  Cora-  eut  quondie  orandum  est,  qnoudie  laboran- 

g^-  Non  amua  tanquam  sepulera  deal-  dum  quotidieqne  eat  legendum. 
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32  columban's  trials. 

for  the  spiiituiil  life  (Iiistmctiones  variae)  evince  a  deep  feeling  of 
Christian,  pietj.' 

Columhan  had  many  violent  contests  to  endure  m  the  French  kbg- 
dom.  His  zeal  for  moral  discipline,  and  for  the  restoration  of  its 
ancient  order  and  severity  to  monasticism,  must  have  created  for  him 
many  enemiea,  in  the  tJien  degenerate  state  of  the  Frankish  church, 
among  a  set  of  ecclesiastics,  whose  whole  life,  governed  by  the  spirit 
of  this  world,  stood  in  too  marked  a  contradiction  to  such  an  example. 
Add  to  this,  that  as  he  was  unwilling  to  give  up  the  pecuhar  usages 
he  had  brought  with  him  from  his  native  land,  he  thus  furnished  no 
small  occasion  of  offence  to  the  sticklers  for  the  letter  of  the  old  church 
tradition,  and  for  uniformity  in  aU  things.  With  a  free  spirit,  ho 
asserted  his  independence  iu  this  r^ect,  as  well  in  controversy  with 
the  popes  Gregoir  the  Great,  and  Boniface  the  fourth,  as  ivith  the 
French  bishops.  To  Gregory  the  Great,  he  wrote,  that  he  ought  not 
allow  himself  to  he  determined  in  these  matters  by  a  false  humility ; 
as  he  would  be  if,  out  of  deference  to  the  authority  of  his  predecessor, 
Leo  the  Great,  he  refused  to  correct  that  which  was  false;  for  perhaps 
a  living  dog  might  be  better  than  a  dead  lion,  Eccles.  9:  4  —  living 
BMnts  might  improve  what  had  been  left  unimproved  by  another  and 
a  greater.  He  adjured  pope  Boniface  IV,  by  the  unity  of  the  Chris- 
tian fold,  to  grant  himself  and  his  people  permission,  as  strangers  iu 
France,  to  preserve  their  ancient  customs,  for  they  were  just  the  same 
as  il'  in  tJieir  own  country,  since  dwelling  in  the  wilderness,  they  fol- 
lowed the  principles  of  their  fathers,  giving  annoyance  to  no  one.  He 
held  up  to  him  the  example  of  the  bishops  Polycarp  and  Anicehis, 
who  had  parted  from  each  other  with  charity  undisturbed,  though  each 
of  them  remained  firm  by  his  ancient  usages.  A  Frankish  synod 
having  met  to  deliberate  on  this  matter,  in  the  year  602,  he  wrote  to 
them,  that  he  must  express  his  disapprobation,  that  they  did  not,  in 
conformity  with  the  eccledastieal  laws,  hold  these  synods  ofteaer, 
which  were  so  essential  to  the  correction  of  abuses  in  the  church, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  thanked  God,  that  at  least  the  present  dis- 
pute respecting  the  celebration  of  Easter  had  occasioned  the  assem- 
bling of  such  a  synod  once  more ;  but  he  expressed  the  wish,  that 
they  would  also  busy  themselves  with  more  important  things.  He 
called  upon  them  to  take  care,  that,  as  shepherds,  they  followed  the 
example  of  the  chief  shepherd.  The  voice  of  the  hireling,  who  may 
he  known  because  he  does  not  himself  observe  the  precepts  he  lays 
down  for  others,  could  not  reach  the  hearts  of  men.  Words  profited 
nothing  without  a  corresponding  life.  True  —  he  said,  the  diversity 
of  customs  and  traditions  had  greatly  disturbed  the  peace  of  the 
church ;  but — added  he  —  if  we  only  strive  in  humility  to  follow  the 
example  of  our  Lord,  wo  shall  next  acquire  the  power  oi  mutually 
lovmg  each  other,  as  true  disciples  of  Chn'it,  with  ^1I  the  heart  and 
without  takmg  offence  at  ea«h  other's  failings     And  soon  lAould  men 

'  In  the  first  he  says :  Non  longe  a  nobis     tat  quaai  anima  m  cnrp  jre  6i  tamea  noa 
mancntem  quaerimQa  Deum,  qnera  inti-a    membra  bana  eumua  ejuo 
aos  sumere  habemos,  in  Dobia  eoim  habi- 
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come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  true  way,  if  they  sought  the  truth  with 
equal  zeal,  and  none  were  inclined  to  borrow  too  much  from  self,  but 
each  sought  his  glory  only  in  the  Lord.  One  thing  I  beg  of  you,  he 
wrote  to  them,  ^at  since  I  am  the  cause  of  this  difference,  and  I 
came,  for  the  sake  of  our  common  Lord  and  Saviour,  as  a  stranger 
into  this  land,  I  may  be  allowed  to  hvo  silently  in  these  forests,  near 
the  bones  of  our  seventeen  departed  brethren,  as  I  have  been  permits 
ted  to  hve  twelve  years  among  you  already,  tbat  so,  as  in  duty  bound, 
we  may  pray  for  you,  as  hitherto  we  have  done.  May  Gaul  embrace 
us  all  at  once,  as  the  kingdom  of  heaven  will  embrace  us,  if  we  shall 
be  found  worthy  of  it.  May  God's  free  grace  give  us  to  ahhor  and 
renounce  the  whole  world,  to  love  the  Lord  alone,  and  long  after  him 
with  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  And  after  haraig  recjueat^d 
their  prayers  for  him,  he  added  —  we  beg  of  you  not  to  conader  us 
as  strangers,  for  we  are  all  members  of  one  body,  whether  we  be 
Gauls,  Britons,  Irish,  or  of  whatever  other  country.  Already  when 
writing  this  letter,  Columban  had  reason  to  apprehend,  that  on  accoimt 
of  these  disputes  he  would  be  driven  out  of  the  country,  and  this  let^ 
ter,  in  which  he  reproached  the  French  bishojffl  on  account  of  their 
worldly  lives,  was  not  exactly  suited  to  render  them  more  favorably 
disposed  to  him.  Circumsfcmces  also  now  occurred,  which  enabled 
his  enemies  to  accomplish  their  designs  against  him.  He  drew  upon 
himself  the  hatred  of  the  then  powerful,  but  ricious  Brunehault,  the 
grandmother  of  king  Thierri  II,  who  ruled  over  the  Burgundian 
empire,  in  which  lay  the  three  monasteries  abovementioned,  and 
which  had  lutherto  chiefly  supported  him.  He  came  into  collision 
with  her  policy,  by  decidedly  protesting  against  the  unchaste  life  of 
that  prince,  and  by  exhortmg  him,  in  opposition  to  tJie  designs  of 
Brunehault,  to  enter  into  a  regular  marriage  connection.'  As  Colum- 
ban opposed  an  unbending  will  to  all  the  threats  and  all  the  favors,  by 
wlueh  it  was  endeavored  to  change  his  mind,  and  refused  to  abate 
anything  from  the  rigor  of  discipline  in  his  monasteries,  he  was  at 
length,  in  the  year  610,  banished  from  Thierri's  kingdom,  and  was  to 
be  conveyed  back  to  Ireland,  But  no  one  ventured  to  carry  the 
order  into  execution,^  He  was  now  on  the  point  of  paying  a  visit  to 
the  Longobards  in  Italy,  for  the  purpose  of  founding  ttiere  a  monas- 
tery, and  of  laboring  for  the  dissemination  of  pure  doctrine  among 
the  Arians.     But  by  the  invitation  of  a  Frankish  king,  he  was  induced 

'  Once  when  Columban  camo  to  the  ban's  banishment  was  the  cause  of  his  nn- 

monarch's  camp,  Brunehanit  caused  TMer-  fortunate  vojage,  and  he  refused  to  take 

ri'8  illogieiinatE  children  to  he  presented,  either   hira   or   his   property   on   board, 

tbut  he  might  give  them  his  blessing;  hut  And  now,  from  the  fear  of  God's  anger, 

he  dechireil,  they  ought  to  know  that  these  no  one  was  willing  to  execute  against  him 

children  of  an  uniawful  bed  would  not  tiie  decree  of  bimishment.    He  was  left 

come  to  the  succession  in  the  kingdom,  tree  to  go  where  he  pleased,  and  was  ven- 

which  put  her  in  a  great  rage.  erated  still  more  than  before.    Yet  Colum- 

'  As  tiie  author  of  Columban's  life  re-  ban  says  in  his  letter  to  his  monks,  ^  7 : 

lates  1^  47),  the  vessel  which  was  to  con-  "Nunc  mihi  scril)enti  nnntius  snpervenit 

vey  him  to  Ireland,  was  driven  ashore  by  narrans  mihi  navcm   parari,  qua  inritus 

the  waves,  and  could  not  for  several  days  vehar  in  moam  regionem,  »ed  si  fugero, 

be  got  loose  from  the  strand.    This  led  nullns  velat  cnBtos,namllocTidentiirvelle, 

the  ship-master  to  conclude  tbat  Colnm-  ut  ^;o  fugiam." 
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to  look  up  a  place  in  his  kingdom,  from  which,  as  a  centre,  Ke  might 
conveniently  carry  out  his  plans  for  the  conversion  of  the  bordering 
tribes.  Thus  ho  established  himself,  with  his  associates,  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Zurich,  near  Tuggen  on  the  Limmat,  expecting  to  find  here 
an  ojiportunity  of  converting  tlie  Alemanni  or  Suevi,  who  dwelt 
in  this  re^on,'  But  they  drew  upon  themselves  tho  rage  of  the 
pagan  people  by  burning  one  of  their  idol-temples,  and  were  obliged  to 
seek  safety  in  flight.  Arriving  at  a  castle,  named  Arbon,  near  lake 
Constance,  a  monument  of  the  Koman  dominion,  they  here  fell  in  with 
Willimar,  a  pastor  and  priest,  who  was  overjoyed  to  be  once  more  vis- 
ited in  his  solitude  and  desertion,  by  Christian  brethren.  Entertained 
by  his  hospitality  for  seven  days,  they  then  heard  of  an  eligible  situar 
tion,  at  no  great  distance,  near  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle  called 
Pregentia  (Eregenz,)  well  suited  to  their  purpose  on  account  of  the 
fruitfulness  of  the  country,  and  the  vicinity  of  a  lake  abounding  in 
fish.  To  this  spot  they  repaired ;  here  they  founded  a  church  ;  here 
they  supported  themselves  by  cultivating  a  garden  and  by  fishing ;  they 
also  distributed  their  fish  among  the  pagan  people  and  thus  gauied 
their  confidence  and  affeetjon.  G-aJlus,  a  young  Irishman  of  respect 
able  family,  whom  Columban  had  brought  up,  and  who  during  his  res- 
idence in  the  Frankish  kingdom  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  Ger- 
man language,  availed  himself  of  this  knowledge  to  preach  divine  truth 
to  the  people.  For  three  years,  they  continued  bo  labor  after  this 
manner ;  imtil  Columban  was  driven  by  the  hostile  party  from  this  re- 
treat also,  lie  now  executed  the  plan  which  he  had  before  already 
resolved  upon,  and  betook  himself,  in  the  year  613,  to  Italy,  where  he 
founded,  near  Paina,  the  monastery  of  Bobbio. 

Although  the  communities  now  to  be  Ibund  among  the  Longobards, 
the  Arians,  had  the  strongest  reasons  for  union  among  themselves,  yet 
tiie  schism  which  had  grown  oat  of  the  dispute  concerning  the  tlu^e 
chapters  prevailed  hero  still.  For  this  reason,  Columban,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  the  Longobardian  king  himself,  wrote  a  letter  to  pope  Boni- 
Kice  IV.  in  which,  with  great  fi-eedom,  he  called  upon  him  to  take 
measures  to  have  this  subject  submitted  to  the  careful  investigation  of 
a  synod,  tho  Roman  church  vindicated  from  the  reproach  of  heresy,^ 
and  the  schism  brought  to  end.  It  is  plain,  indeed,  that  either  Ms  res- 
idence in  France  and  Italy  had  operated  to  modify  the  vieivs  he  enters 
tained  of  his  relation  to  the  Roman  church,  or  the  influence  of  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  he  now  found  himself  placed  altered  his  position 
to  that  church,  and  that  he  now  addressed  the  pope,  in  a  different  style 
from  what  he  would  have  done  in  Ireland  or  Britain.  The  Roman 
church  he  pronounces  mistress,  and  speaks  in  exalted  terms  of  her 


'  AgatJiiss,  in  the  lant  half  of  ilia  Eixth  '  The  way  in  which  he  speaks  of  it  showa 

MntuiT,  Hist.  1. 1.  0.  7.  ed.  Niobuhr,  pag.  how  far  he  was  from  possessing  a  correct 

as,  writes,  that  the  Alemanni  were  grtidu-  knowledge  of  the  more  ancient  doctrinal 

ally  converted  fium  their  idolatry  by  inter-  conlioversies.    He  brings  together  Euty- 

course  with  (he  Franks,    it  hri/tiiia  r/dri  ches  and  Ncstorins  as  kindred  teachers  of 

t^chKtTiH  roftf  i/i^oinnTepavt,  oil  iro^AaS  error. 
di  oifiai  :tpojiou  xal  Simotv  iiipiKiiBii. 
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authority.  Much  of  this  however,  is  nothing  more  than  a  formal  cour- 
tesy ;  and  he  would  have  been  very  far  from  aacribuig  any  thing  hke 
infallibihty  to  her  deciaions,  or  allowing  himself  to  be  governed  un- 
conditionally by  them.  He  avows  this  peeuhar  respect  for  the  Roman 
church,  on  the  ground  that  Peter  and  Paul  had  taught  in  it  and  hon- 
ored it  by  tlieir  martyrdom,  and  that  their  reUcs  were  preserved  in 
Eome.  But  he  places  the  church  of  Jerusalem  in  a  still  higher  rank.' 
He  admonishes  the  Roman  church  so  to  conduct  as  not  to  forfeit,  by  any 
abase,  the  spiritual  dignity  conferred  on  her ;  for  the  power  would  re- 
main with  her  only  so  long  as  the  reeUi  ratio  remained  with  her.  Se 
only  was  the  true  key-bearer  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  who  by  true 
knowledge  opened  the  door  for  the  worthy,  and  shut  it  upon  the  unwor- 
thy. "Whoever  did  the  contrary,  could  neither  open  nor  ^ut.  He  warns 
the  Roman  church  against  setting  up  any  arrogant  claimson  the  ground 
that  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  had  been  ^ven  to  St.  Peter ; 
ance  they  could  have  no  force  in  opposition  to  the  fiiith  of  the  universal 
church.^  Addressing  himself  to  both  parties,  he  says,  "  Therefore,  be- 
loved, be  ye  one,  and  seek  not  to  renew  old  disputes :  but  be  alent 
rather,  and  bury  them  forever  in  oblivion :  and  if  anything  is  doubtful,  let 
it  be  reserved  to  the  final  judgment.  But  whatever  is  revealed,  and  ca- 
pable of  being  made  a  matter  of  human  judgment,  on  this  decide  justly, 
and  without  respect  to  persons.  Mutually  acknowledge  one  another ; 
that  there  may  be  joy  in  heaven  and  on  earth  on  account  of  your  peace 
and  union.  I  see  not  how  any  Christian  can  contend  with  another  on 
the  faith ;  for  whatever  the  orthodox  Christian  who  rightly  praises  the 
Lord  may  say,  to  that  the  other  must  respond  Amen,  because  he  has 
the  same  iaith  and  the  same  love.  Be  ye  all,  therefore,  of  the  same 
mind ;  that  ye  may  be  both  one,  all  Christians," 

As  to  Gallus,  he  found  himself  to  his  great  grief  compelled  by  sick- 
ness to  let  his  beloved  father  Columban  proceed  on  his  jouraey  alone. 
He  took  his  net,  and  with  his  boat  proceeded  by  the  lake  of  Constance 
to  the  priest  Willimar,  by  whom  they  had  before  been*  hospitably  en- 
tertmed,  where  he  met  with  the  same  friendly  reception  again.  WiUi- 
mar  gave  the  sick  man  in  charge  to  two  of  his  clergy.  No  sooner  had 
Gallus  recovered,  than  he  begged  the  deacon  Hiitibad,  who  was  best 
acquakited  with  the  paths  in  the  surrounding  country,  as  it  was  hia 
buamess,  by  hunting  and  fishing,  ki  provide  for  the  wants  of  his  com- 
panions, to  conduct  him  into  the  vast  forest  near  by,  that  he  might 
there  look  out  some  saitable  spot  for  a  hermitage.  But  the  deacon 
described  to  him  the  great  danger  to  which  he  would  be  exposed,  the 
forest  being  full  of  wolves,  bears  and  mid  boars.  Said  Gallus,  "  if 
God  be  for  us,  who  can  be  against  us  ?     The  God  who  delivered  Dan- 

'  5  10.  Roma  orhis  tcrranmi  caput  est  dibua  vestris,  quia  unitaa  lldei  in  toto  orbe 

ecclesiaruni,  salva  loi^i  dominicae  reaurrec-  unitatem  fecit  potsstatis  el  praerx^atirae, 

tioiiis  aingnlari  pracrogativa,  ita  at  libertas  veritati  uhique  ab  omnihos 

'  Vos  per  hoc  fcirte  sapereiKosum  noscio  detnr  et  aditus  error!  ab  omnibus^  similiter 
qnid  prae  ca«teris  Tobis  majoris  auctorita-  abne^etur,  quia  confcasio  recta  ctiam  Sanc- 
tis ac  in  divinis  rebus  potc^tatis  vindicatis,  to  pnvilogium  dedit  clavicalario 
noveritia  minorem  fore  polestatem  Testram  omnium, 
apud  Dominum,  si  rel  ix^tstar  lioc  in  cor- 
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iel  out  of  tiie  lion's  den,  is  able  to  defend  me  from  the  fangs  of  the 
wild  beasts."  He  prepared  himself,  by  apending  a  day  in  prayer  and 
fasting,  for  the  perilous  expedition,  and  with  prayer  he  set  out  on  hia 
journey  the  next  day,  accompanied  by  the  deacon.  They  travelled 
on  till  the  third  hour  after  noon,  when  the  deacon  inrited  him  to  sit 
down  Tvith  himself,  and  refresh  themselves  with  food,  for  they  had  taken 
with  them  bread,  and  a  net  to  catch  fish  in  the  well  watered  forest. 
But  Gallua  said  he  would  taste  of  nothing,  until  a  place  of  rest  had 
been  shown  him.  They  continued  their  pilgrimage  until  sun-down ; 
when  they  came  to  a  spot,  whore  the  river  Steinach,  precipitating  itself 
from  a  mountain,  had  hollowed  out  a  rook,  and  where  plenty  of  fish 
were  seen  swimming  in  the  stream.  They  caught  several  in  their  net. 
The  deacon  struck  up  a  fire  with  a  fiint,  and  they  prepared  themselves 
a  supper.  When  Gallua,  before  they  sat  down  to  eat,  was  about  to 
kneel  in  prayer,  he  was  caught  by  a  thorn-hush,  and  fell  prostrate  to 
tiie  earth.  The  deacon  ran  to  his  assistance ;  but  said  Gallus,  "  let  me 
alone,  here  is  my  resting-place  forever ;  here  will  I  abide,"  And  after 
he  had  risen  from  prayer,  ho  made  a  cros?  out  of  a  hazel-rod,  from 
which  he  suspended  a  capsule  of  relics.  On  this  spot  Gallus  now  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  monastery,  which  led  to  the  clearing  up  of  the  for- 
est, and  the  converaon  of  the  land  into  cultivable  soil,  and  which  after- 
wards became  so  celebrated  under  his  name,  St.  Gall.  Some  yeara 
after  ttiia  foundation,  in  615,  the  vacant  bishopric  of  Costnitz  was  of- 
fered to  Gallus ;  but  he  declined  it,  and  procured  that  the  choice  should 
fall  upon  a  native  of  tho  country,  a  certwn  deacon  Johannes,  who  bad 
been  trained  under  his  own  direction.  The  consecration  of  the  new 
bishop  to  his  office  drew  together  a  large  concourse  of  people  of  every 
rank,  and  the  abbot  Gallus  availed  himself  of  this  opportunity  to  bring 
home  to  the  hearts  of  the  still  ignorant  people,  who  had  but  recently 
been  converted  from  Paganism,  a  word  of  exhortation  suited  to  their 
case.  He  himself  delivered  in  the  Latin  language  what  his  disciple 
interpreted  to 'the  people  in  the  dialect  of  the  country."  After  having 
described  in  this  discourse  the  history  of  God's  providence,  for  the  sal- 
vation of  mankind,  from  the  fall  downwards,  he  concluded  with  these 
words :  We  who  are  tlius  the  unworthy  ministers  of  this  message  to 
the  present  times,  adjure  you  in  Christ's  name,  that  as  ye  have  once, 
at  your  baptism,  renounced  the  devil,  all  his  works  and  all  his  ways,  so 
ye  would  renounce  all  these  through  your  whole  life  and  live  as  becometh 
children  of  God ;  and  he  proceeded  to  designate,  by  name,  the  sins 
wiuch  they  should  especially  strive  to  shun.  Having  then  alluded  to 
the  judgment  of  God,  in  time  and  in  eternity,  he  ended  with  the  bless- 
ing :  "  May  the  Almighty  God,  who  wills  that  all  men  should  be  saved, 
and  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  who  through  the  ministry 
of  my  tongue  has  communicated  this  to  your  ears,  may  he  himself  by  his 
ovm  grace  cause  it  to  bring  forth  fruit  in  your  hearte !"  Thus  Gallus 
labored  for  the  salvation  of  the  Swiss  and  Swabian  populations  dwelling 
around  him  till  the  year  640.^    A  short  time  before  his  death,  he  had 
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i  hJ3  old  Mend  the  priest  Willimar,  to  meet  him  at  the  castle 
of  Arbon.  Feeble  as  he  was,  he  summoned  hia  last  energies,  and 
preached  thereto  the  assembled  people.  Sickness  prevented  hunfrom 
returning  back  to  his  monastery,  and  he  died  at  this  place.'- 

He  left  behind  him  disciples  who  labored  on,  after  his  example, 
for  the  culture  of  the  people  and  of  the  country,  and  founded  monas- 
teries, from  which  proceeded  the  reclaiming  of  the  wilderness.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  particularly  Magnoald  (Magold,  or  abbre- 
viated Magnus)  who  had  probably  while  a  youth  jomed  Gallus  at  the 
castle  of  Arbon,  and  was  of  German  descent.  He  founded  the 
monastery  at  Fussen  (Faucenso  monasterium),  on  the  Lech,  in  the 
department  of  the  Upper  Danube ;  and  this  marks  the  theatre  of  his 
labors.'  We  may  observe  in  most  cases,  that  these  men  reached  a 
good  old  age,  —  a  consequence  of  their  simple  mode  of  hfe,  and  a 
kind  of  activity,  which  with  all  its  toils  strengthened  then-  physical 
powera.  In  a  length  of  life  which  seldom  fell  short  of  seventy  years, 
they  were  enabled  to  extend  and  confirm  the  work  of  their  hands  in 
a  proportionate  degree.  The  number  of  individuals  who  thus  passed 
over  from  Ireland  to  France  was  undoubtedly  great ;  and  the  names 
of  many  of  them  are  unknown  to  us.  Of  very  few  indeed  have  we 
any  exact  information.  Soon  after  the  death  of  Gallus,  Fridohn  a 
monk  came  over  from  Ireland.  He  labored  among  the  people  on  the 
bordera  of  Alsace,  Switzerland,  and  Suabia,  and  founded  a  monastery 
near  Sackmgen,  on  the  Rhine.a  There  came  also  from  Ireland,  soon 
after  the  death  of  Gallus,  the  monk  Thnidpert;*  he  went  to  Breis- 
gau,  in  the  Black  Forest,  and  would  have  founded  there  a  monasteiy ; 
but  some  of  the  people,  whom  a  prince  of  that  country,  favorable  to 
his  plan,  sent  with  him  to  assist  in  subduing  the  wilderness,  are  said  to 
have  murdered  him.  A  monastery,  called  after  his  name,  St.  Hu- 
brecht,  perpetuated  his  memory.* 

Another  Irish  monk  by  the  name  of  Cyllena  (Cihan)  appeared  in 
the  last  half  of  the  seventh  century,  as  a  preacher  in  a  part  of  the 
Frankish  territory,  where  probably,  at  .an  earher  period,  when  it 
belonged  to  the  Thuringian  dominion,  some  seeds  of  Christianity  had 
been  scattered.^     He  is  said  to  have  found  in  the  command  of  Christ, 

seaicelj'  intelligible,  ia  to  be  found  in  the        *  It  is  singnlar,  that  the  names  of  tho 
'— "t  coUeelioii  of  tho  scriptores  rerum    two  last  soard  more  like  German  than 


J  by  Pertz  III.    The  recom-  Irish ;  jut  they  may  have  been  early  altered 

posed  life  by  the  abbot  Wnlafrid  Straho  of  by  a  foreign  pronunciation, 

the  ninth  oenmry  is  in  Mabillon  Acta  S.  ■*  See  Acta  p,  26.  April. 

ord.  Belied.  S.  II.  •  We  are  in  want  of  ancient  and  tms*. 

'  According  to   the   ancient   tradition,  worthy  aecoants  of  the  life  of  ibis  man 

ninety-five  years  old:  which  ccrtninly  can-  also;  for  the  older  and  simpler  bioj^iipbi- 

not  be  correct,  rs  he  accompanied  tfolum-  cal  notices  published  among  those  of  Cani- 

ban  from  Ireland  when  he  was  a  young  siiu  (Lect.  antiqq.  T.  TU)  cannot  be  so 

™""-  called.    What  is  told  in  them  both,  aljont 

'  The  account  of  his  life  (unforlnnalcly  Cilian'a  journey  t«  Rome,  for  (lie  purpose 

of  very  uncertain  authority,)  written  at  a  of  obtain  in?- full  power  fi-om  the  pope  to 

later  peri.)d,  is  to  he  found  in  the  Actis  enter  upon  liis  missionary  labors,  eertiunlv 

aancforum,  at  tbe  VI.  of  September.  does  not  look  exactly  like  what  we  might 

'  The  ancerlain  acoonnta  of  his  life,  at  the  expect  from  an  Irish  monk. 

VI.  of  March.  "^ 
VOL.   III.                                       4 
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To  forsake  all  and  foOow  Kim,  a  caU  expresslj  addresaed  to  liimself, 
and  bidding  Mm  to  engage  in  the  work  of  a  mi^ionary.  He  set  out 
on  hia  journey  with  several  companions,  and  came  to  Wiiraburg,  where 
he  fell  in  with  a  certam  duke  Gozbert,  who  was  baptized  bj  him,  and 
whose  example  was  followed  by  many  of  his  people.  But  this  person 
afterwards  contracted  a  maniage  with  Gcihme,  his  brother  s  widow, 
thus  violating  laws  of  the  church ;  Ciiian,  helievmg  him  to  have 
arrived  at  suflicient  maturity  of  Christian  knowledge  to  know  better, 
upbraided  hhn  with  this  as  a  crime.  He  resolved  to  separate  from 
her— but  Geilane,  being  informed  of  his  intention,  took  advantage  of 
ihe  absence  of  her  husband  in  a  time  of  war,  and  caused  Cilian  to  he 
put  to  death.  K  the  facts  were  so,  we  have  hero  an  example  show- 
iig  how  the  missionaries  were  hampered  and  thwarted  m  the  discharge 
of  their  proper  duties,  from  being  no  longer  able  to  discnmmate  be- 
tween the  divine  law  and  human  prescriptions. 

As  it  respects  the  diasenunation  of  Christiamty  m  Eavana  proper ; 
our  sources  of  information  are  not  sufficiently  accurate  and  certain  to 
enable  us  to  trace  tiie  progress  of  events,  subsequent  to  tiie  death  of 
that  man  of  God,  Severinus.  From  the  neighbormg  fields  of  mi^ 
aionary  labor  already  mentioned,  many  seeds  of  i^vine  truth  would 
find  their  way  here  also.  It  may  be  supposed,  that  Insh  missionaries 
would  not  fail  to  visit  so  inviting  a  spot.  A  Frankish  synod  in  the 
year-613,  felt  itself  caUed  to  do  sometiung  for  the  spread  ot  Chns- 
tianity,  as  weU  as  the  diffiision  of  pure  Christian  knowledge,  among 
the  neighboring  populations ;  and  they  committed  this  work  to  the 
abbot  Eustasius,  of  Luxeuil,  flio  successor  of  Columban,  and  to  the 
monk  Ajril.'  These  persons  are  said  to  have  extended  their  travels 
as  far  as  Bavaria,  where  they  found  not  only  the  remams  of  idolati-y, 
but  also  certain  heretical  news  of  Christiamty ;  2  namely,  aa  it  is 
asserted,  the  errors  of  Photmus  and  Bonosus. 

As  recarda  the  so-designated  doctrines  of  Bonosus,  it  may  be  con- 
jectured" that  some  Irish  mi^ionary  had  introduced  there  the  opmion, 
in  earher  times  not  deemed  offensive,  that  Mary  had  other  sons  after 
the  birth  of  Jeaus ;  but  it  may  be  questioned,  whether  the  reporters 
of  this  account  had  any  right  notion  of  tiie  doctrine  of  Bonosus,  or 
knew  how  to  (^tinguisb  it  from  that  of  Photinus.  At  all  events,  by 
the  latter  they  meant  tiie  denial  of  Christ's  divmity,  and  the  opuuon 
tiiat  he  was  merely  a  man.^    We  might  then  suppose,  eitiier  that 

'  Called  by  the  rwnch  St.  AUe,  after-  the  Wttrasliians,  and  found  Bnch  errors 

wards  abbot  of  the  monastery  Kesbacuni,  prey^ling  only  among  *«  P^^ple-^roong 

n;  lais  the  Bavarians  merely  idolatry.     Hnt  ac- 

'  The  road  to  Elsace,  on  the  borfers  of  cording  10  the  Me  of  Salahe^a   Eustfl- 

Swiuerl<md,  led  them  perhap.  ne.xt  sUU  .ius  went  first  to  the  Bavana^s^  and  fo«nd 

further  lowi^is  Bavaria;  forTne  object  of  s^h  erro>^  prevailmg  first  among  thwe^ 

their  ionroey  was  the  tribe  of  Waraskians,  Also  m  the  LJe  of  Agil  (f.  319)  thar 

whose  loeality,  in  the  life  of  St.  Salaherga,  ro^U  desenbed  inthe  ^^J"^"^ '  ^' 

(Mahillon  0.  B.  wee  IL  f.  425.)  is  thus  whether  these  errors  wwe  foand  to  pre- 

deseribedi  "qnl  pattern  Sennanorum  pr»-  tiuI   also   among   the  Bavarian^,  is  no. 

vindae  etDuvii  (river  Douha)  amnia  flu-    staled.  .  ..    tt     c  c  1  1. 

enta  ex  ulraqoe  pan*  Incolunt."    Aecorf-  '  The  anihor  of  thepfe  of  Salaheraa 

intt  to  the  life  of  Eustasius  by  the  monk  describes  ihe  erroneous  doctnues  most  dia- 

Jonas  Eustasius  went  in  the  first  place  to  tinetlj:  "purum  hominem  dominum  no«- 
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some  among  the  new  converts  had  framed  to  themselves  such  a  con- 
ception of  the  ChristJan  doetiine,  the  rude  understanding  of  the 
natural  man  being  easily  led  to  form  such  views  of  Christ,'  or  that 
the  ignorance  of  rude  missionaries  had  given  occasion  to  these  opin- 
ions ;  for  no  sooner  had  the  enthusiasm  for  missionary  labors  begun 
to  spread,  than  it  happened,  that  even  such  as  possessed  no  suitable 
qualifications  were  led  from  the  force  of  imitation,  from  ambition,  or 
other  impure  motives,  to  devote  themselves  to  the  work.'*  It  is  probar 
ble,  however,  that  these  errors  sprung  from  some  root  of  false  doc- 
trine, which  had  been  propagated  among  these  tribes  at  a  much  ear- 
lier period ;  for  we  find  already,  at  the  close  of  the  fifth  century, 
indications  of  the  fact,  that  along  with  the  Arians,  the  followers  a]sc 
of  these  Phbtinian  opinions  sought  to  introduce  their  doctrines  among 
the  Burgundians  ;  whether  it  was  that  Arianism  itelf  had  called  forth 
a  tendency  of  the  natural  understanding,  which  proceeded  still  fur- 
ther in  the  denial  of  our  Saviour's  peculiar  dignity,  or  that  such  a 
sect  had  from  ancient  times  been  secretly  propagated  in  the  Roman 
empu«,  and  now  sought  to  gain_  among  the  newly  converted  people,  a 
place  of  reftigo  for  itself  as  well  as  proselytes  to  its  faith.a 

When  about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century,  Emmeran,  a  bishop 
from  Aquitania,*  made  a  journey  to  Hungary,  with  a  view  to  labor 
for  the  conversion  of  the  Avares,  the  Bavarian  duke  Theodo  I.,  as  it 
is  recorded,  represented  to  him,  that  desolating  wars  rendered  his 
midertaking  impracticable,  and  begged  him,  instead  of  pursiung  his 
plan,  to  remam  in  Bavaria,  where  some  seeds  of  ChristJanity  were 
already  to  be  found,  though  mixed  up  mth  paganism,  and  to  lllDor  for 

tram  Jesum  esse  absque  Deitate  patris."       '  Sidonius  ApoUinarLs,  bishop  of  Cler- 

Biit  here  also  no  distinction  is  made  in  mont,  (opp  I.  VI  ep.  12.  opp.  Siraiond  I. 

feet  between  the  doctrine  of  Phot  n  and  f  SSi)  speaks  of  the  pains  tien  hy  Pali- 

of  Bonosns ;  and  as  the  other  narrators  nns  bishop  of  Lyons,  to  convert  the  Pho- 

SKf  likewise :  Photinos  vel  Bonosns  they  tinians  among  (he  Bnrgundian  people    It 

too  were  donhtless  aware  of  bo  difterance.  might  be  supposed,  however,  that  he  here 

'  How  possible  it  is  for  lierelical  tender  confounded  the  Photinians  with  h  A' 

cies  to  spring  up  even  in  themiM  of  a  "ietit  splain.fromalettcrof  Av  p 

peopie  in  a  wholly  rude  slate,  when  Lhns  of  Vicnne  to  the  Baigundian  ki  g  G 

tianily    has    made    some    little    prtgreas  had    (ep  28.  opp.  Sirmond  11.       44)    h 

amon^  Ihem,  is  seen  at  present  in  the  re  persons  who  denied  a.  prefixis         d 

maitable  appearances  among  the  islanders  nuuro  of  Christ,  perhaps  prop      P 

of  the  Padtie  Ocean.    See  file  Missionary  m  ins  had  sought  to  gain  over  tl    kmg 

Operatious  m  the  Sonih  Sea,  by  F  Krohn  their  opinions.    Hence  ha  was    ed  to 

Hamburg  F.  Perthes  1833,  and  Misaionary  suit  Inhop  Avitus. 
R^stCTforl8a2,pp.99and36.^.  <Notevcn  the  name  of  liia  bishopric  is 

'Thus  e.  g.  it  is  related  in  the  lifb  of  stated  in  the  account  of  his  life  firat  com- 

flie  abbot  Eustasius,  that  a  certain  Agree-  piled  in  the  eleventh  century,  which  Caiii- 

tins,  who  had  been  secretaiy  of  the  Frank-  sins  has  pubhshed  in  the  third  volume  of 

ish  king  Thierri  H.,  seized  with  sadden  his  Lecliones  antiquae.    The  life,  in  this 

feelings  of  conlritiort,  had  renounced  all  form,  was  first  composed  in  the  cieventh 

his  earthly  possessions,  and  withdrawn  W  century;  and  Uioagn  an  earlier  narrative 

retirement   in   the   convent   of  Luxeuil.  furnishes  the  basis  of  it,  yetevcn  this  does 

^est  he  was  seized  with  a  violent  desire  not  reach  back  to  Uie  age  of  Emmeran; 

to  become  a  missionary;  and  it  was  in  and  these  later  compilations  are  always 

vain  the  abbot  Eustasius  assured  him,  that  less  trustworthv.     A  true  picture  of  the 

he  wanted  the  matuKty  necessary  for  that  labors   and  fortunes  of  Emmeran  cannot 

employment.    He  wont  among  the  Bbvo-  be   recovered  from  those  meagre  biogra 

rians,  bnt  tarried  there  only  a  short  time,  as  phies. 
he  could  effect  nothing. 
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the  restoration  of  religion  to  its  purity  among  his  people.  He  labored 
there  for  three  years.  After  this,  he  undertook  a  journey  to  Rome, 
intending  to  spend  the  remainder  of  hia  days  in  the  vicinity  of  places 
deemed  sacred ;  bnt  waylaid  and  murdered  by  a  son  of  the  duke  to 
revenge  an  accusation  of  which  he  was  supposed  to  be  the  author, 
he  perished  as  a  martyr.'  At  the  close  of  the  seventh  century,  Rud- 
bert  (Ruprecht)  bishop  of  Worms,  descended  from  a  royal  family 
among  ttie  Franlcs,  made  a  journey  to  Bavaria  at  the  invitation  of 
duke  Theodo  11.  He  begged  of  the  duke  that  he  might  be 
allowed  to  establish  himself  in  a  -wild  district  of  country,  full  of  the 
remains  of  magnificent  structures  belonging  to  the  Koman  times, 
where  the  city  of  Juvavia  lay  in  ruins.  Here  he  built  a  church  and 
a  monastery,  the  foundation  upon  which  rose  aftei-wards  the  bishopric  of 
Salzburg.  After  this  he  returned  to  his  native  land,  to  procure  fur- 
ttier  aid  for  the  prosecutioo  of  hia  growing  work ;  and  with  twelve 
new  missionaries  ho  returned  to  his  old  field  of  action,  and  labored 
a&esh  in  it  until  at  an  advanced  age.  Thinking  his  work  estabfished  on 
a  sufficiently  firm  foundation,  and  having  left  behind  him  a  successor 
in  the  field,  he  returned  back  to  his  bishopric,  for  the  purpose  of 
spending  there  the  remnant  of  his  days.a  After-theae  men,  foUowei 
the  Frankish  hermit  Corbinian,  who  settled  down  in  the  district  where 
afterwards  sprung  up  the  bishopric  of  Freismgen. 

Bordering  on  the  kingdom  of  the  Franks  was  the  powerful,  barbar- 
roua  and  wai-hke  tribe  of  the  Frieslandere,  who  besides  the  strip  of 
territofflt  which  still  bears  their  name,  had  possession  of  several  other 
portio  *of  the  Netheriands  and  of  the  neighboring  Germany ;  and 
partly  by  reason  of  their  vicinity,  partly  by  tiie  conquest  of  some  por- 
tions of  the  territory,  zealous  bishops  among  the  Franks  found  oppoi^ 
tumty  of  extending  among  this  people  the  sphere  of  their  labors. 
Among  these,  was  Amandus,  a  person  of  glowing  zeal,  but  who  seems 
to  have  been  wanting  in  prudence  and  wisdom.  Having  been  ordain- 
ed as  a  bishop  without  any  fixed  diocese  (episeopus  regionai-ius),he 
chose  the  districts  of  the  Schelde,  then  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of 
the  Franks,  as  his  field  of  labor.  He  came  to  the  place  called  Gandar 
vum  (Ghent),  and  here  found  idolatry  prevailing.  But  he  was  unable 
to  subdue  the  barbarism  of  the  people.  He  procured  an  order  from 
the  Frankish  king  Dagobert,  by  which  all  might  be  compelled  to  sub- 
mit to  baptism.  In  endeavoring  to  carry  this  command  into  execution, 
and  to  preach  to  the  people,  who  as  it  may  well  be  supposed  could  de- 
rive hut  little  benefit  from  preachmg,  backed  by  such  forcible  measures, 
he  exposed  himself  to  the  most  violent  persecutions  and  iE-treatment, 
and  sometimes  to  the  peril  of  hia  life.  Yet  he  endeavored  also  to  win 
the  affectiona  of  his  hearers  by  acts  of  benevolence.     He  redeemed 

'  The  OTiise  of  the  persecntion  exateA  and  when  at  some  later  period  he  relracted 

«™n3t  him  still  remains  in  the  dark.    Ac-  the  mous  fiction,  he  was  not  behoved, 
eordinj;  to  the  ahovemcnlioned  life,  Km-         '  Bespeeting  these  missionanes  also  wo 

meran   out  of  compassion  (o  the  ftuiltj  have  onlv  a  meagre  acconnt,  drawn  ap  at  a 

ones,  took  npon  himsQlf  the  hlame  of  the  much  later  period.  Cauis.  Lect.  aotiq.  T 

pregnancy  of  a  danghter  of  ihe  dote ;  III-  !*■  II- 
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captives ;  instnicted  and  baptized  them.  A  great  impression  was 
made  bj  him  on  the  minds  of  the  rude  people,  when  on  a  certain  occa- 
sion, he  caused  a  thief,  who  had  been  hung,  and  whom  he  had  sought 
in  vain,  bj  hia  intercessions,  to  deliver  from  the  punishment  of  death, 
to  be  taten  down  from  the  gallows  after  the  execution  of  his  sentence, 
and  conveyed  to  his  own  chamber,  where  he  succeeded  in  recalling 
him  to  life.  As  he  appeared  now  in  the  character  of  a  miracle-worker, 
many  came  to  him  of  their  own  accord  and  were  baptized.  They  de- 
stroyed their  idol-temples,  and  Amandus  was  assisted  by  presents  of 
the  king  and  the  united  offerings  of  pioua  men,  in  the  work  of  convertr 
jng  these  temples  into  monasteries  and  churches.  But  now  instead  of 
continuing  to  build  on  these  first  successful  issues,  and  to  extend  and 
establish  on  a  stil!  firmer  foundation  his  sphere  of  action  where  so  much 
still  remained  to  be  done,  and  a  happy  be^ning  had  just  been  made, 
he  allowed  himself  to  be  hurried  on  by  a  fanatical  zeal  to  seek  martyr- 
dom among  the  savage  Slavonians,  and  directed  his  course  to  the  coun- 
tries around  the  Danube ;  but  finding  here  no  opportunity  of  doing 
good,  nor  even  a  chance  for  martyrdom,  being  received  perhaps  with 
indifference  or  ridicule  rather  than  rage,  he  soon  returned  back  to  his 
former  field  of  labor.  At  last,  he  obtained  a  fixed  diocese,  as  bishop 
of  Mastricht  (Trajectum)  and  with  indefatigable  pains,  he  journeyed 
through  it,  exhorting  the  clergy  to  the  faithful  discharge  of  their  duties, 
and  preaching  to  the  pagan  populations  who  dwelt  within,  or  on  the  bor- 
ders of,  his  diocese,  till  his  deatii,  in  679.'  One  of  the  most  distinguished 
among  these  Frankish  bishops  who  exerted  themselves  in  the  cause  of 
mis^ons,  was  Eiigius.*  The  story  of  his  life  before  he  became  a  bishop, 
shows,  that  amidst  all  the  rudeness  of  the  jFranldsh  people,  and  in 
spite  of  the  sensuous  coloring  of  the  religious  spirit,  some  remains  of 
vital  Christianity  were  still  preserved  in  old  Christian  families.  From 
such  a  family  Eligius  had  sprung.*  Already,  while  pursuing  the  occupa- 
tion of  a  goldsmith,  he  had  by  remarkable  skill  m  his  art,  as  well  as 
by  his  integrity  and  trust-worthiness,  won  the  particular  esteem  and 
confidence  of  king  Cloture  I.  and  stood  high  at  his  court.  Even 
then  the  cause  of  the  gospel  was  to  hun  the  dearest  interest  to  which 
everything  else  was  made  subservient.  While  working  at  his  art,  he 
always  had  a  bible  lying  open  before  him.  The  abundant  income  of 
his  labors,  he  devoted  to  religious  objects  and  deeds  of  charity. 
Whenever  he  heard  of  captives  —  who  m  these  days  were  often  drag- 
ged off  in  troops  as  slaves  —  that  were  to  be  sold  at  auction,*  he  has- 
tened to  the  spot  and  paid  down  their  price.  Sometimes,  by  his  means, 
a  hundred  at  once,  men  and  women,  thus  obtained  their  liberty.  He 
then  left  it  to  their  choice,  either  to  return  home,  or  to  remain  with 
him  as  free  Christian  brethren,  or  to  become  monks.     In  the  first  case, 

'  The  source,  is  the  ancient  aMount  of  found  in  D'Achery  spicilcg.  T.  II.  nor. 

his  life  in  the  Actia  8.  Ord.  Bened.  Mabil-  edit. 

Ion  Saec  II,  '  Bom  at  Chalclat,  four  miles  from  Li- 

'  Si,  Elov.    His  life,  written  by  Lis  di,?-  m<^s,  A.  D.  588. 

tiple  Aiidoen,  is  better  suited  than  other  *  Pnieeipue  e  genere  Sasonnm,  qni  aban- 

biireraphieB  of  this  period  to  ^ve  a  tme  and  de  eo  tempore  voluti  greges  a  sedjbus  pro 

vim  piotniB  of  the  man  it  deseribea.    It  is  priis  evulsi  in  diversft  distrahebanior. 
4* 
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he  gave  tliem  money  for  their  journey ;  in  the  last,  wluch  pleased  him 
most,  he  took  paina  to  procure  them  a  handsome  reception  into  some 
monastery.  While  a  layman,  he  made  use  of  hia  Chriatian  knowledge, 
in  which  he  excelled  many  of  the  common  clergy,  to  further  the  reli- 
gious inatructdon  of  the  people.  Thus  his  fame  soon  sprca^i  far  and 
wide,  and  when  atrangcrs  from  ahroad,  from  Italy  or  Spain,  came  on 
any  busineas  to  the  king,  they  first  repaired  to  him  for  consuhation  and 
advice.  In  the  practice  of  hia  art,  he  waa  most  pleased  to  be  emnloy- 
ed  on  objecta  connected  with  the  interests  of  religion,  conaeoiiently  in 
accordance  with  the  peculiar  spirit  of  th(ffle  times,  in  adoming  with 
costly  shrines  the  graves  of  saints. 

This  person,  in  641,  waa  appointed  bishop  over  iko  extensive  dio- 
cese of  Vermandois,  Toumay  and  Noyon,  &e  boundaries  of  which 
touched  on  pagan  tribes,  while  its  inhabitants  were  many  of  them  still 
pagans,  or  new  converts,  and  Christians  only  in  name.  With  indefati- 
gable aeal  he  discharged  the  duties  of  this  office  till  659,  through  a 
period  of  eighteen  years.  He  ttiok  every  pains  .to  search  out  iJie  rude 
populations  withm  the  bounds  of  his  extensive  diocese  and  even  beyond 
tltem.  In  these  tours  of  visitation,  he  had  to  suffer  many  insults  and 
persecutions,  sometimes  exposing  his  life  to  danger ;  but  by  love,  gen- 
tleness and  patience  he  triumphed  over  every  obstacle.  The  account 
which  his  scholar  and  biographer  gjves  us  of  the  matter  of  hia  discourses, 
shows  that  he  was  very  far  from  attaching  importance  to  a  barely  ex- 
ternal conversion,  or  mere  conformity  to  the  Chriatian  ritual ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  endeavored  carefully  to  put  men  on  their  guard  against 
such  outward  show,  and  to  insist  on  a  Christian  change  of  heari;  in  its 
whole  extent.  "It  is  not  enough  —  said  he  —  that  you  have  taken 
upon  you  the  Christian  name,  if  you  do  not  the  works  of  a  Christian. 
The  Christian  name  is  profitable  to  him,  who  constantly  treasures 
Christ's  precepts  in  his  heart  and  expresses  them  in  his  life."  He  re- 
minded his  hearers  of  their  baptismal  vows,  recalled  them  to  the  sense 
of  what  these  vows  implied  and  of  what  was  requiate  in  order  to  fulfil 
tiiem.  He  tiien  warned  them  against  particular  sins,  and  exhorted 
them  to  various  kinds  of  good  works.  He  taught  them  that  love  was 
the  fuIfilUng  of  &e  law,  and  that  the  dignity  of  the  children  of  God 
consisted  iu  their  loving  even  their  enemies  for  God'a  sake.  He  warn- 
ed them  against  the  remains  of  pagan  superatilion.  They  should  not 
allow  themselves  to  be  deluded  by  auguries  or  pretended  omens  of 
good  or  ill  fortune ;'  but  when  going  on  a  journey  or  about  to  engage 
in  any  other  business,  they  should  simply  cross  themaelvea  in  the  name 
of  Clmst,  repeat  the  creed  and  the  Pater  noster  with  fsuth  and  sincere 
devotion,  and  no  power  of  the  evil  one  would  be  able  to  hurt  them. 
No  Christian  should  care  in  the  least  on  what  day  he  left  his  house,  or 
on  what  day  he  returned  home,  for  all  days  alike  were  made  by  God. 
None  should  bind  an  amulet  on  the  neck  of  man  or  beast,  even  though 
tie  charm  were  prepared  by  a  priest,  though  it  were  said  to  be  a  holy 
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thing  and  to  contain  passages  of  Holy  Writ ;  for  there  was  in  it  no 
remedy  of  Christ,  hut  only  a  poison  of  the  devil.  In  everything,  mea 
should  simply  seek  to  he  partakers  of  the  graco  of  Christ,  and  to  con- 
fide, with  the  whole  heart,  in  the  power  of  his  name.  They  should 
desire  constantly  to  have  Christ  in  their  hearts,  and  his  sign  on  theii 
foreheads ;  for  tlie  sign  of  Christ  was  a  great  thing,  hut  it  profited 
those  only,  who  labored  to  fulfil  his  commajidments. 

About  this  period,  lAvin,  descended  from  a  respectable  Irish  fam- 
ily,' labored  as  a  missionary  among  the  barbarous  people  in  Brabant ; 
and  in  656  he  experienced  the  martyrdom  which  he  had  predicted  for 
himself.' 

Monks  from  England  must  have  found  in  their  relationship  to  the 
German  nations,  a  peculiar  motive  for  engaging  in  the  work  of  con- 
veying to  these  nations  the  message  of  salvation ;  and  by  means  of 
this  relationship  such  an  enterprise  would  in  their  case  be  greatly 
facilitated.  In  the  last  tunes  of  the  seventh  century,  many  young 
Enghshmen  resorted  to  Ireland,  partly  for  the  purpose  of  leading  a 
silent  and  strictly  spiritual  life  among  the  monta  of  that  island,  and 
partly  for  the  sake  of  gathering  up  the  various  knowledge  there  to  he 
obtained.  They  were  received  by  the  Irish  with  Christian  hospitality, 
and  provided  not  only  with  the  means  of  subsistence,  but  wilii  boola. 
Among  these,  yim  one  by  the  name  of  Egbert,  who  in  a  sickness 
which  threatened  to  prove  fatal,  made  a  vow,  tiiat  if  God  spared  hia 
life,  he  would  not  return  to  his  native  land,  but  devote  his  days  to  the 
service  of  the  Lord  in  some  foreign  country.  He  afterwards  decided, 
with  several  companions,  to  repair  to  the  German  tribes ;  but  when 
on  the  point  of  embarking  with  them,  was  detained  behind.^  His 
companions,  however,  carried  their  resolution  into  effect ;  and  thus 
it  was  he  that  really  gave  the  first  impulse  to  the  work,  which  subse- 
quently placed  the  German  church  on  a  stable  foundation.  The  prin- 
cipal among  these  was  the  monk  Wigbert.  He  readed  for  two  years 
among  the  Frieslanders,  who  at  that  time  still  maintained  their  inde- 
pendence ;  but  owing  to  the  rude  temper  of  the  people  and  of  their 
king  Radbod,  he  met  with  too  determined  a  resistance,  and  returned, 
without  accomplishing  anything,  to  his  native  land.  But  the  work 
was  resumed  mth  better  success  by  another  person  from  England,  the 
presbyter  WilUbrord.  A  pious  education  had  early  lighted  up  in 
him  the  fire  of  divine  love.  At  the  age  of  twenty,  he  too  visited  Ire- 
land, for  the  purpose  of  being  trained ;  and  after  having  spent  there 
twelve  years,*  he  felt  an  impulse  constraining  him  to  hve  no  longer 

'  Bonifapo,  -who  wrote  the  life  of  this  '  Ilia  poetical  letter  to  the  abbot  Flor- 

Cerson,  afRrms,  it  is  true,  that  he  received  liert  in  Ghent : 

is  fects  from  the  mouth  of  three  of  livin'a  impis  bwbartco  gsns  eimgitata.  tMmnltn 

disdples ;  but  still  his  narrative  is  entitled  nic  Brabaaa  fnrit  mcrjue  cmenia  petit. 

to  liule  confidence,  atiil  cannot  be  safely  "^"^ ''^'™"d'' ''m'^ mTub^'mmoB ? 

naeil.    Liiin  is  said  to  have  received  bap-  j^  A^  ni'p^^feii'tsa,  bo™  Im»  iriumphi, 

tism  from  AugHstin,  the  founder  of  the  AiquedaWtpainiam^oriiniartyru. 

English  church;  but  to  judge  from  the  re-  *-"J.'T'^!*™'°?5'°™'.'*'^?*,1^5_'!'?°!'_-. 

laliona  in  which  ha  stood  to  the  Brit"  '  "  ■     ...  ..^„...   .  .         j..,.,.         ^  -. 
churcb,  this  certainly  is  not  probable. 
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simply  for  his  own  improvement,  but  to  labor  also  for  tlie  good  of 
others ;  and  the  fame  of  &e  nations  of  German  descent,  the  Fries- 
landera,  the  Saxons,  where  the  field  of  labor  was  so  great,  and  the 
laborers  so  few,  strongly  attracted  him.  Pipin,  mayor  of  the  palace, 
having  auhdued  the  Frieslanders  and  made  a  part  of  them  dependent 
on  the  Franldsh  empire,  now  and  more  favorable  prospects  were  thus 
opened  for  a  mission  into  these  countries.  He  set  out  with  twelve 
associates,  and  otliers  followed  after.  Among  these  were  two  broth- 
ers by  the  name  of  Heuwald,  who  died  as  martyrs  among  the  Saxons. 
Willibrord  having  been  invited  by  Pipin  to  fix  the  seat  of  his  labors 
in  the  northern  parts  of  his  kmgdom,  first  visited  Home,  in  the  year 
692,  yielding  to  that  respect  for  the  Roman  church  which  was  so 
deeply  impressed  on  the  English  mind.  His  object  was  to  begin  the 
great  work  under  the  authority  of  the  pope,  and  to  provide  himself 
with  relies  for  the  consecration  of  the  new  churches.  Meantime  his 
associates  were  not  inactive.  They  got  one  of  their  own  number,  a 
gentle  spirit,  Svidbert  by  name,  to  bo  ordained  as  bishop,  and  he 
labored  among  the  Westphalian  tribe  of  the  Eoruehtuarians,  but  by 
an  irruption  of  the  Saxons  was  driven  away ;  whereupon  Pipin  made 
over  to  him  the  island  of  Kaiserworth,  in  the  Rhine,  for  the  foundar 
tion  of  a  monastery, 

Willibrord  soon  returned  from  Rome,  and  began  his  labors,  with 
flattering  results,  in  Franldsh  Frieslajid.  Pipin  now  concluded  to 
g,ve  the  new  church  a  fixed  and  permanent  form,  by  erecting  a  bish- 
opric which  should  have  its  seat  in  the  old  borough  of  the  Wilts 
(Wilteburg,  tlie  Roman  Trajectum,  Utrecht),  and  for  this  purpose 
sent  Willibrord  to  Rome,  to  receive  ordination  from  the  pope  as  an 
independent  bishop  over  the  new  church.  Thus  his  church  was  to 
obtain  the  dignity  of  a  metropolis,  or  an  archbishopric.  The  fame  of 
Willibrord's  labors  in  these  districts  is  s£ud  to  have  induced  Wulfram, 
a.  bishop  of  Sena,  to  repair  ttuther  with  several  compaiuons.  He  went 
to  those  Frieslanders  who  were  not  yet  subjected  to  the  Prankish 
dominion,  and  is  said  to  have  baptized  many.  A  characteristic  inci- 
dent is  related  of  his  labors,  which,  though  the  account  of  his  hfe 
cannot  be  rehed  on  as  authentic,  may  nevertheless  be  true.  King 
Radbod  came  and  represented  himself  as  prepared  to  receive  baptism, 
but  was  first  desirous  of  having  one  question  answered ;  namely, 
wheflier  on  arriving  at  heaven,  he  should  find  there  his  forefathers 
also,  the  earher  kings.  The  bishop  replied,  that  these,  having  died 
without  baptism,  had  assuredly  been  condemned  to  hell.  "  What 
hnanesa  have  I,  then  —  said  Radbod  —  with  a  few  poor  people  in 
heaven ;  I  prefer  to  abide  by  the  religon  of  my  fathers."  Though 
the  barbarous  Radbod  was,  doubtless,  only  seeking  a  pretext  to  reject, 
in  a  half  bantering  way,  the  proposal  that  he  should  embrace  Chris- 
tianity, still  this  incident  may  serve  to  illustrate  how  the  spread  of 
Christianity  was  hindered  and  checked,  by  the  narrow  and  tangled 
views  of  its  doctrines  which  had  grown  out  of  the  ordinances  of  the 
church.  Alike  fruitless  were  all  the  pains  bestowed  by  Willibrord  on 
the  kmg  of  the  Frieslanders.     The  active  miaaonary  made  a  journey, 
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however,  to  the  north,  beyond  the  prorinco  of  Radhod,  as  far  as  Den- 
mark. Yet  all  that  he  could  do  here  was  to  purchase  thirty  of  the 
native  youtha.  These  he  iiatnicted  as  he  travelled ;  and  having  at 
length  landed  on  a  certain  island  consecrated  to  the  ancient  German 
deity  Fosite  (Fosite's  land,  Helgoland)  he  meant  to  avail  himself 
of  some  opportunity  while  he  remahied  there,  to  baptize  them.  Bire 
to  touch  anything  consecratod  to  the  god  on  this  holy  island,  was  consid- 
ered a  capital  crime.  When  Willibrord  therefore  ventured  to  baptize 
the  lads  in  a  sacred  fountain,  while  his  associates  slaughtered  some 
animals  deemed  sacred,  the  fury  of  the  people  was  greatly  excited. 
One  of  the  missionaries,  selected  hy  lot,  was  sacrificed  to  the  idols ; 
the  rest  king  Radbod  sent  hack  to  the  Frankish  kingdom.  Somewhat 
later,  Wilhbrord  was  enabled  to  extend  the  field  of  his  labors  among 
this  people.  It  was  when  the  Frieslanders  were  more  completely 
subjected  to  the  Frankiah  dominion,  and  after  the  death  of  king  Bad- 
bod,  the  most  violent  opposer  of  the  Christian  church.  Thia  happened 
in  719.  At  a  still  later  period,  he  was  assisted  in  no  jnconaderable 
degree,  by  one  of  the  natives,  a  man  of  high  standing,  and  a  zealous 
Christian.  In  him,  while  yet  a  heathen,  we  have  a  remarkable 
instance  of  that  drawing  of  the  Heavenly  Father,  which  leads  those 
who  follow  it  to  the  Son ;  for  even  then  he  strove  to  folloT^  the  law  of 
God  written  on  the  heart.  He  was  a  benefector  to  the  poor,  a  de- 
fender of  the  oppressed,  and  as  a  judge  exercised  justice.  But  in 
fearlessly  admimstering  the  law,  and  aettmg  his  fase  against  all  the 
wrong  done  by  king  Radbod  and  his  servants,  he  drew  upon  himself 
the  persecutions  of  that  prince,  and  was  compelled  to  escape,  with  his 
iamily,  to  the  neighboring  Idngdom  of  the  Franks.  Here  he  met  with 
a  friendly  reception ;  here  too  he  became  acquainted  with  the  Chris- 
tian doctrines,  was  convinced  of  their  truth,  and  went  over,  with  his 
whole  family,  to  the  Christian  church.  Aft«r  the  death  of  kmg  Rad- 
bod, Charles  Martel,  the  mayor  of  the  palace,  presented  him  with  a 
feof  on  the  borders  of  Friosland,  and  sent  him  back  to  his  native 
country,  to  labor  there  for  the  promotion  of  the  Christian  faith.  He 
estabhshed  hunself  in  the  vicmity  of  Utrecht,  and  with  his  whole  lam- 
ily,  zealously  maintained  the  preaching  of  the  faith.^  Thus  Willi- 
brord labored  for  more  than  thirty  years  as  bishop  of  the  new  church. 
In  739,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one,  he  died.* 

But  notwithstanding  the  individual  efforts  which  had  thus  far  been 
made,  on  so  many  different  aides,  for  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
into  Germany,  still  these  Uolated  and  scattered  attempts,  without  a 
common  centre,  or  a  firm  ecclesiaatical  bond  to  unite  the  mdividual 
plans  m  one  concerted  whole,  could  accomplish  but  littie  which  was 
calculated  to  endure,  amid  such  a  mass  of  untutored  nations  and  under 
circumstances  in  so  many  respects  unfavorable.     To  insure  the  steady 


I  See  Altfrid'B  Life  of  St.  Liudgtr,  near  taM,  utpote  tricesimum  et  sextum  in  epi- 

the   beginning:    Monumenta   Germanise  scopatu  hahens  annum  et  post  mulliplioes 

historica  bv  PerW  T.  IL  f.  405.  militiae  coelestis  agones  ad  pruemia  reraa- 

'  Bede  says  of  him.  A.  D.  731 :  Ipse  nerationis  supemac  tota  raonto  Bnspiraos 
adhuo  saperest,  longB  jam  venerabilia  ae- 
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progress  of  Christianity  among  these  populations  for  all  future  lame, 
one  of  two  things  was  necesaarj.  Either  a  large  number  of  mission- 
ariea  laboring  singly,  and  relying  simply  on  the  power  of  the  divine 
word  lodged  in  the  hearts  of  men,  would  have  to  be  distributed  through 
a  large  number  of  smaller  fields,  and  to  prepare  the  way,  so  that  the 
Christian  church  might  gradually  and  by  working  o\ibwa.riafromu'ithr 
in,  attain  among  these  nations  a  fixed  and  dctenninate  shape,  and 
Christianity  like  a  leaven  penetrate  through  the  whole  mass  of  the 

giople ;  and  this  was  the  end  to  which  the  efforts  of  the  Irish  and 
ritiah  missionaries  chiefly  tended ;  or  some  one  individual  must  rise 
up,  endowed  with  great  energy  and  wisdom,  to  conduct  the  whole  en- 
terprise after  one  plan,  who  would  be  able  in  a  much  shorter  space  of 
time  to  found  a  universal  German  church  after  some  determinate  out- 
ward form,  and  to  secure  its  perpetuity  by  forced  outward  institutions 
knit  in  close  connection  with  the  great  body  of  the  Soman  church. 
The  latter  was  done ;  and  it  was  the  work  of  Boniface,  whom  for  this 
reason,  though  he  found  already  many  scattered  missionaries  in  Ger^ 
many,  wc  must  slill  regard  as  the  father  both  of  tlie  German  church, 
and  of  Christian  civilization  in  Germany. 

Winfrid,  as  he  was  properiy  named,'  was  bom  in  Kirton,  Bevonshire, 
in  the  year.680.  He  belonged,  as  it  seems,  to  a  family  of  some  con- 
sideration, and  was  destined  by  his  father  for  a  seciJar  profession. 
But  by  the  discourses  of  the  clergy,  who  according  to  an  old  English 
custom*  were  used  to  ^isit  tn.3  famihes  of  the  lajty  for  the  purpose  of 
instructing  them  in  the  faith  and  advancing  their  progress  in  the  Chris- 
tian life,  the  heart  of  the  youth,  peculiarly  susceptible  to  reli^ous  im- 
pressions, was  inflamed  with  a  passion  for  the  monastic  life  ;  and  hia 
Either,  who  was  at  first  opposed,  rendered  humble  and  phant  by  a  re- 
verse of  fortune,  was  finally  induced  to  yield  to  his  wishes.  In  two 
considerable  Enghsh  convents,  at  Adscancester  (Exeter)  and  Nutes- 
celle,  he  received  hia  clerical  education,  and  theolo^cal  training.  The 
predonnnanb  bent  of  his  mind  was  practical.  By  prudence  and  skill 
in  the  management  of  aflairs,  he  must  have  early  distmguished  him- 
self; hence  he  was  employed  by  his  convent  as  ttieir  chosen  agent  in 
all  difficult  cases.  But  the  passion  for  foreign  travel  which  seemed  in- 
nate in  the  monks  of  these  islands,  together  mth  a  loftier  wish  of  de- 
voting hia  life  to  labors  for  promoting  the  salvation  of  pagan  nations,^ 
constrained  him  to  form  the  resolution  of  leaving  his  native  land.  In 
715,  he  set  out  on  his  voyage  to  Friesland ;  yet  the  consequences  of 
the  war,  then  unfortunate  for  the  French  kingdom,  between  the  Ma- 

'  The  name  Bomfadia,  bj  which  he  was  1.  p.  334,  it  is  said :  "  Cum  vero  aliqui,  si- 

commonly  known  after  liis  ordination  as  a  cut  illis  in  regionibufl  moris  esl,  prcsbj-teri 

bishop,  he  bad  perhaps  adopted  already  on  sire  clerici  populares  vel  iaicos  praedicandi 

his  entrant  into  the  convent.  causa  adiieseitt." 

'  Tliia,  in  truth,  was  a  kind  of  duty  to        '  Ho  himself  says  in  a  letter  to  an  Eng- 

which  the  English  missionaries  were  earn-  lieh  abbess ;  "  Postquam  nos  timor  Christi 

estly  devoted  from  the  vari-  lirst,  see  above  et  amor  peregrinationis  longa  et  lata  istia- 

p.  31,  23.    In  the  life  of  Boniface  bv  his  rum  ae  mails  intercapedine  iieparavit"  ep. 

Gcholar,  (he  presbyter  WillibaM,  in  Pcrtz  31. 
Moaumcnta  Gennaniae  historica  T.  H.  c. 
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jor  domo  Charles  Martel  and  the  Priesland  king  Eadbod,  proyed  a  hin- 
drance to  lua  labors,  and  he  was  therefore  induced,  after  having  spent  a 
whole  summer  and  a  part  of  the  autumn  in  Utrecht,  to  return  back  to 
his  convent.  The  monks  of  hia  cloiater  were  now  ready  and  anxious 
to  make  him  their  abbot,  the  office  having  just  become  vacant ;  but  he 
could  not  be  induced  to  abandon  the  missionary  work  which  waa  so 
dear  to  his  heart,  and  foUowIag  the  example  of  the  older  English  mia- 
Nonaries,  he  first  visited  Rome  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  718,  when 
pope  Gregory  II,  to  whom  he  had  been  recommended  by  his  wise 
friend  Daniel,  bishop  of  Wincheator,  commissioned  him  to  preach  the 
gospel  to  the  pagan  nations  of  Germany,  He  now  made  hia  first 
esaay  in  Thuringia,  to  which  at  tbat  time  a  large  portion  of  the  French 
territory  belonged  :  but  tJie  informatioa  which  he  obtained  there,  con- 
vinced him,  that  to  accomplish  the  ends  he  had  in  view,  it  would  be  nec- 
essary for  lum  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  the  French  government ;  and 
he  repaired  for  thia  purpose  to  Charles  Martel  the  mayor  of  the  palace. 
The  favorable  prospects  which  began  to  open  on  the  mission  to  Fries- 
land  by  the  death  of  Radbod  in  719,  induced  him  to  visit  that  country, 
and  he  acted  under  the  Archbishop  Willibrord  for  three  years  with  en- 
couragmg  success.  The  latter,  in  his  advanced  ago,  was  desirous  of 
securing  him  as  his  successor ;  but  Boniface  thought  it  his  duty  to  de- 
cline this  oficr,  feeling  himself  impelled  by  an  inward  call  from  above 
to  secure  the  spread  of  the  gospel  among  tho  nations  of  Germany, 
whose  sad  condition  was  known  to  him  by  actual  observation.  Thia 
thought  so  occupied  his  mind,  as  to  present  itself  in  the  shape  of  a 
dream,'  in  which  he  heard  the  divine  call,  and  saw  opened  to  his  view 
the  sure  prospect  of  an  abundant  harvest  among  the  pagan  nations  of 
Germany.  In  obedience  to  thia  call,  he  journeyed,  in  722,  to  Hessia 
and  Thuringia;  at  Amoeneburg  in  Upper  Hessia,  he  baptised  two  prin- 
ces of  the  country,  Detwigand  Dierolf,  and  there  he  founded-the  Srst 
monastery.  In  [iiuring^,  a  country  exposed,  by  wars  with  the  bor- 
dering Saxons,  to  constant  devastations,  he  had  to  sustain  many  dan- 
gers and  hardships,  with  great  difficulty  obtaining  a  scanty  supply  for 
hia  own  wants  and  those  of  his  (;ompanions.''  Having  reported  the 
results  of  his  labors  thus  far  to  the  pope,  he  was  called  by  the  latter  to 
Rome,  which  in  obe(Uence  to  this  call,  he  visited  again  in  the  year  723. 
Pope  Gregory  II,  had  it  in  view  to  consecrate  him  as  bishop  over  the 
new  church ;  but  he  wished  in  the  first  place,  after  the  usual  manner 

'  I  take  (his  anecdote  from  a  letter  of  the  reum  regis  coelestis.    The  series  of  events 

abbess  Bugga  to  Boniface,  who  at  that  time  here   described   harmonises  emirclj  with 

was  still  a  prcahytcr  en.  III.    In  praising  tlio  chronology  of  Boniface's  life,  as  dear- 

the  divine  mercy,  whieh  had  been  shown  to  ed  up  from  ouier  sources.    Tint  his  jonr- 

htm  in  so  many  ways,  te  transeantem  per  ney  to  liome    and   the  aeqoiescence  of 

iRnotos  pagos  piissime  conduxit,  she  ados:  the  pope  in  hia  missionarr  enterprises; 

I^mum  pontincem  gloriosae  sedis  ad  de-  ne:ct,  the  event  so  fortunate  for  the  mission 

eidcrium  mentis  toae  blandicndam  inclina-  among  the  Frieslanders,  the  death  of  Rad- 

vit,  postea  inimicnm  catholicae  ecclesiae  bod ;  then  the  inward  call  of  God  to  lahol 

Itathhodum  coram  10  couslemavit,  demum  amona  the  pagan  tribes  of  Germany,  con- 

per  aomnia  seaetipso  revdavii,  quod  debuisti  firmed  by  a  vision. 

mvilfeste  messem  Dei  metere  (t  congrega-  '  See  Liudger's  life  of  abbot  Gregory  of 

manipulos  in  hor-  Utrochc  J  6. 
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to  make  sure  of  his  orthodoxy,  and  for  this  purpose  required  him  to 
repeat  hia  confession  of  faith.  Partly  because  he  was  ignorant  of  the 
Roman  mode  of  pronouncing  Latin,  partly  because  he  distrusted  Ida 
ability  to  find  siutahle  expressions  at  once  for  doctrinal  matter  in  an 
oral  discourse,'  he  begged  to  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  presenting  to 
the  pope  a  written  confession,  which  ivas  granted  him.  The  pope  be- 
ing satisfied  trith  this  confession  and  with  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
acquitted  himself  in  reporting  his  labors  thus  far,  solemnly  ord^ned 
lum  as  bishop  over  the  new  church  to  be  founded  in  Germany,"  without 
assigning  of  course,  for  the  present,  a  special  diocese.^  Hia  labors 
were  to  be  confined  tone  one  place  ;  but  he  waa  to  travel  round  among 
the  tribe<<  and  to  spend  the  most  of  lua  time  wherever  neceaaity  might 
req  ire  At  this  o  hn  t  on,  Boniface  bound  himself  by  an  oath  to 
ecclea  a^tical  obel  en  e  to  the  pope  similar  to  tliat  usually  taken  by  the 
Itahan  hish  ps  belon'u  to  the  several  Patriarchal  dioceses  of  the 
Run  1 II  ch  but  w  th  uch  modifications,  as  the  difference  between 
tl  1  tiona  f  n  It.  1  n  bishop  and  of  a  bishop  of  the  new  Gennan 
chu  h  \\i  red  At  tl  tomb  of  the  Apostle  Peter  he  took  the  oath, 
which  in  substance  was  as  follows :  "  I  promise  thee,  the  first  of  the 
Apostles,  and  thy  representative  pope  Giregory,  and  his  successors,  that 
with  God's  help  I  will  abide  in  lie  unity  of  the  Catholic  faith,  that  I 
will  in  no  manner  agree  with  anytlung  contrary  to  the  unity  of  the 
Catholic  church,  but  will  in  every  way  maintam  my  faith  pure  and  my 
cooperation  constantly  for  thee,  and  for  the  benefit  of  thy  church,  on 
which  was  bestowed  by  God  the  power  to  bind  and  to  loose,  and  for 
thy  representative  aforesiud,  and  his  successors.  And  whenever  I  find, 
that  the  conduct  of  the  presiding  officers  of  churches  eontradicte  the 
ancient  decrees  and  ordinances  of  the  fathers,  I  will  have  no  fellowship 
or  connection  with  them  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  if  I  can  hinder  them,  I 
will  hinder  them ;  and  if  not,  report  them  faithfully  to  the  pope.^" 

'  This  is  probnbly  the  meaning  of  Boni-  '  A  so  willed  episcopus  rcgionarius. 
fuce'a  words:  "Novimo  impBritnm  jam  pa-  *Aa  late  as  the  year  739,  Gregory  III, 
regrinii3"^ufterhe  had  spent  solongatime  wrote  to  him:  "Necenira  habehia  liccnti- 
among  the  rude  populations,  and  was  used  am,  frater,  proincoplilnborisnlilitnlc  in  uno 
to  speak  only  iu  the  German  tongue)  1.  c  'morari  loro,  sed  conllrmatis  eordihas  frit- 
in  Fertz  p.  343.  Hence  it  is  next  said  also  tram  et  omnium  fidelium  qni  rsre^cimt  in 
of  written  confessions  of  faith :  Fidctn  ur-  illis  He^pciiis  partibns,  nbi  tihi  domlnns 
iona^  eloquenline  scicntiaeonitcriptam.  aperuerit  viam  salutis,  pmedii/nre  non  de- 

'  Yet  Bonifafe  seems  liy  no  means  to  setas," 
have  been  resolved  from  thefirst  to  pass  the  '  The  form  of  an  oath  of  this  sortisstiU 
whole  of  hia  life  in  Germany;  and  hence  preserved  in  the  husinessHjiary  of  the  popes, 
he  tonld  not  have  entertained  the  design  belonging  to  the  first  part  of  the  eichlli  mn- 
of  lieeoming  the  head  of  a  new  church ;  for  tury,  the  Llher  diamns  Bomanoram  pou- 
lt was  his  pnrposB,  some  time  or  other,  to  tificum,  published  by  the  Jesuit  Gamier  at 
return  to  his  native  land,  as  is  evident  from  Paris  1680,  and  to  be  found  in  C.  G.  Hofi- 
liis  IV  letter  ed.  Wurdiwein,  in  whieh,  ex-  mann  nova  scriptorum  ae  monniuentorura 
hortinjf  a  friend  in  England  to  the  diligent  collcetio.  T.  11.  Lips.  1733. 
study  of  the  sacred  siriptnres.  be  says  to  ■  Tbia  latter  passage  was  calculated  es- 
him ;  Si  dominua  volaerit,  at  aligoando  ad  pacially  with  referenee  to  the  cin'omBtanees 
istas  partes  Tem^cixiB,iic«ipToposit"m  habeo,  under  which  Boniface  waa  lo  labor;  and 
per  viatn  fit  should  doubtless  read  vitam }  in  the  present  case  the  referenrea  in  the 
Bpondeo.  me  tihl  in  his  omnihus  fore  tide-  original  oath,  which  might  suit  the  old  re- 
lem  funicuni  et  in  studio  divinamra  sirip-  lationa  of  the  pope  to  the  Byi!antine  em- 
tnrarum.  In  t|uantiim  vires  sappeditent,  pire,  were  altered  ftir  the  occasion.  In  the 
devotissimtmi  adjatorem.  latter,  it  ran  thus:  FromiHo  pari ter,  quod 
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This  formal  oath  was  of  tiie  greater  moment  in  its  "influence  on  the 
formation  of  the  New  German  church,  inasmuch  aa  Boniface  —  such 
was  the  integrity  of  his  character  —  would  be  most  conaeientioua  in 
observing  its  provisions.  The  question  was  now  settled,  whether  the 
German  ehurcli  should  be  incorporated  into  the  old  system  of  the 
Roman  hierarchy,  and  the  entire  Christian  culture  of  the  West  be 
determined  by  this ;  or  whether  from  this  time  onward  there  should 
go  forth  from  the  German  church  a  reaction  of  free  Christian  develop- 
ment. The  last  would  have  talcen  place,  if  the  more  free-minded 
British  and  Irish  missionaries,  who  were  scattered  among  the  German 
populations,  had  succeeded  in  gaining  the  preponderance.  At  Kome 
the  danger  which  threatened  from  this  quarter  was  weU  understood ; 
and  the  formal  oath  prescribed  to  Boniface  was  doubtless  expressly 
intended  for  the  purpose  of  warding  off  this  danger,  and  of  making 
Boniface  an  instrument  of  the  Roman  church  system,  for  auppresang 
the  freer  institutions  which  sprung  from  the  British  and  the  Irish 
churches.  The  purpose  of  his  miaaon  was  not  barely  to  convert  the 
pagans,  but  quite  as  much  also  to  bring  back  those  whom  the  here- 
tics had  led  astray,  to  orthodoxy,  and  to  obedience  to  the  Roman 
church.'  And  it  ia  singular  to  remark,  that  the  church  from  which 
the  Christian  spirit  that  was  to  burst  the  chains  of  the  Romau  church 
system  was  destined  to  proceed,  was  even  in  its  first  beginmngs  on  the 
point  of  tfikiug  this  same  direction  ! 

Kow,  although  the  missionaries,  whom  Gtregory  was  bound  to 
oppose,  were  his  superiors  m  Christian  knowledge  aud  in  clerical  train- 
ing, yet  it  may  be  questioned,  whether  they  so  exactly  understood 
the  condition  and  the  wants  of  the  rude  nations  among  whom  the 
Christian  church  was  to  be  planted ;  and  whether  they  were  qualified 
to  labor  for  this  object  to  so  good  a  purpose ;  —  whether  they  could 

si  quid  contra  rem  publicamvcl  piissimnm  Eoman   apostolic   church,  and  beware  of 

principem  nostrum  a  qaolibet  agi  cogno-  the  dottriua  venieniium  Britlonum  vel  fal- 

veio,  minime  consentire;  sed  in  ijuanlum  sorum  saccrdolnm  et  haercliix>rum  ep.  45. 

virtus  Euifragavcrit,  obviare  ec  vicario  tuo,  In  his  letter  to  the  German  bishops  and 

domino  ineo  apoatolico,  modis,  qnibua  po-  dukes,  (ep.  61  die  pope  states  it  as  being 

luero,  nantiare  et  id  agere  vel  tauere,  qna-  the  object  of  Boniiace's  mission,  partly  to 

tenus  (idem  meam  in  omnibus  siucerissi-  convert  the  heathen,  partly  et  si  quos  torte 

mam  exhibeam.  vel  nbicunque  a  reciae  tramite  fiifei  devi- 

'  In  an  old  report,  the  object  of  Boni-  asse  cognoverit  aat  astntia  diabolica  sua- 

face's  mission  is  thus  described :  ut  ultra  sos  erroneos  repererit,  corrigal.     It  must 

Alpcs  pergeret  el   in   illis  jtariibns,  «bi  be  owned,  that  even  in  the  otheial  letters, 

hiUreais    nuaime    pidlakmi,    sua    sali^ri  the  customary  forms  of  the  chancery  style 

doctrina    funditns     earn   eiadicaret.      S.  from  the  liber  dintumus  seem  sometimes 

aula  S.  Mens.  Jua.  T.  I.  f.  482.     'W^lli-  to  have  been  preserved  unaltered,  tlioogh 

bald  also,  in  hia  life  of  Boniface,  speaks  the;  may  have  been  scarcely  saileil   to 

of  the  influence  of  such  ecclesiastics  in  lh<^  new  rcktious.    Thus,  in  the  letter  to 

Thuringia :    qui   sub   nuiiliie    religionis  the  Germans,  (ep.  10)  in  reference  to  the 

moximam  hacreticae  pravitatis  inti'odux-  obstacles  to  ordination  :  "  non  audeat  pro- 

erunt  sectun  \  S3.    Fertz  monnmenta  II.  movers  A&os  passim  ad  ecelesiastieos  or- 

f.  344.    Compare  also  the  admonition  (^  dines   praetendentes,  qnia   aliqui   eorum 

pope  Gregory  III.  in  the  epistola  ad  epis-  Manichaci,  aliqni  rebaplizati  saepius  sunt 

co[>oa  Bavanae  et  Alcmanniae,  that  (hey  probati."      Which   vrnniing   might   have 

shonld  receive  Boni&ce  with  all  due  res-  some  force  in  the  timu  of  Gregory  the 

pcct  as  the  pope'd  legate,  adopt  the  liturgy  Great;  but  could  hardly  be  in  place,  ta 

and  creed  accoi'ding  to  the  model  of  the  applied  to  the  churches  in  Germany. 
VOL.  m.                                       5 
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have  laid  the  foundation  of  an  ecclesiastical  structure,  which  might 
promise  to  endure  and  bid  defiance  to  destruction.  Eat  certainly 
Bonifiice,  who  had  been  educated  in  the  faith  of  the  Roman  theocratic 
church  system,  and  inured  to  the  punctilious  obedience  of  the  monks, 
could  not,  from  his  own  point  of  view  and  according  to  his  own  reh- 
gious  convictions,  act  otherwise  than  he  did ;  and  he  verily  believed 
that  by  so  acting,  he  was  taking  the  best  course  to  promote  the  pros- 
perity of  the  new  church.  Indeed,  the  course  of  devoJopmont  pur- 
sued by  the  church  under  the  guiding  hand  of  a  higher  Spirit,  had 
long  aince  been  settled  after  anch  an  order,  as  that  the  nations  should 
first  be  trained  and  nurtured  to  the  full  age  of  gospel  freedom  by 
means  of  a  legal  Christianity,  or  a  gospel  in  the  form  of  Judaism. 

Supported  by  letters  of  recommendation  from  the  pope,  Boniface 
directed  his  steps,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  mayor  of  the  palace ;  and 
after  having  made  sure  of  his  cooperation,  proceeded  to  Hessia  and 
then  to  Thurin^.  It  might  be  expected,  from  what  has  already 
been  said,  that  Boniface  would  find  a  foundation  of  Christianity  already 
laid  for  b'ln  in  Thuringia.  This,  too,  is  presupposed  by  the  pope,  in 
the  letters  wluch  Boniface  carried  with  him.^  'I'he  pope  required  the 
people  of  Thuringia  to  erect  churches,*  and  to  biuld  a  house  for 
Boniface.  We  see  from  the  letters  of  the  pope  to  some  of  the  nobles, 
and  other  beEevers  in  Thiirin^a,  that  a  contest  was  already  going  on 
there  between  the  pagan  and  the  Christian  party ;  for  he  praises  the 
Christian  dukes,  because  they  had  not  suffered  themselves  to  be 
moved  by  any  threats  of  the  pagans  to  take  part  agmn  in  idolatry, 
but  had  declared  tiiat  tiiey  were  ready  to  die  rather  than  do  anything 
to  iiyure  the  Christian  fiuth.^  Bonil'ace  now  brought  back  to  Chris- 
tiaiuty  such  of  the  eluef  men  as  had  Mien  away.  Having  confirmed 
tiie  wavering,  he  proceeded  to  labor  for  the  suppression  of  paganism, 
which  still  continued  to  prevail  among  the  mass  of  the  people,  and 
for  the  further  spread  of  Christianity  among  Ihem.  Up  to  the  year 
739,  Boniface  had  baptized  towards  one  hundred  thousand  of  the 
pagan  inhabitants  of  Germany ;  and  this,  as  pope  Gregory  III. 
remarks,  was  effected  by  his  exertions  and  those  of  Charles  Martel.* 

'  Kor  dofis  Willibald,  in  his  life  of  Boni-  considerable,  and  Boniface  liad  now  gained 

face,  mj  that  he  firsc  planted  Ctirislinnity  a  wide  entranec  umung  tlio  people,  it  cer- 

here,  bat  that  Lc  restored  it.    He  says,  tainly  could  not  bave  been  iho  first  church 

Ibat  the  bad  administration  of  tbe  eonnuy  which  he  founded  in  this  eounlry ;   but 

under  tbe  dukes  dependent  on  the  Frank-  this  wag  perh^  Ihe  little  church  near  the 

i^  empire,  {since  the  desCrnctiou  of  the  neighboring  village  of  Allenberga,  which 

Hinringian  empire,  A.D.  531)  favored  the  tradilion   derived   from   Mm,  —  the   firet 

rBTivid  <rf  paganism,  and  even  induced  a  which  he  caased  lo  be  erected,  when  com- 

portion  of  the  people  to  become  subject  to  ing  from  Bessia  lo  Thuringia.   See  Lofiler, 

the  pagan  Saxons.    He  says  of  Boniface :  Celebration  in  remembrance  of  'the  first 

seoiorea   plebis   populique    principes   af-  church  in  Thuringia,  Gotha  1S12. 

felua  est  eosque  ad  accgrfoBi  dadum  chris-  '  Ep.  8.    Quod  jiagauis  compellentibns 

tianitatds  religiouem  itemado  provocavit,  ros  ad  idola  culenda  tide  plena  responds- 

^  23.  ritis,  magis  velle  (iliciter  mori,  qaam  fidem 

'  Willibald  mentions  first  the  ecclesias-  somel  in  Christo  acccptam  aliqualenus  vio- 

tical   institution   founded   hy  Boniface   at  larc. 

Orthorp    (Ohrdurf,   in    the    dukedom    of  *  Ep.  46.     Too  conpminc  ct  CbjoU  prin- 

Gotha);  a  church  together  with  n  monas-  cipia. 
tery.    But  as  this  was  already  so[iielhin£ 
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la  the  case  of  these  conversiona  by  masses,  there  may  have  been  a 
great  deal  at  first  which  was  merely  superficial ;  but  ^e  suppression 
of  idolatry,  the  destructiou  of  every  monument  that  spoke  to  the 
senses,  the  prohibition  of  all  pagan  customs,  participation  in  the  rites 
of  Christian  worship,  and  the  religious  instruction  ^ven  in  connecdon 
therewith,  all  this  could  not  but  serve  to  advance  the  work ;  while  at 
the  same  lime  provision  was  made  for  Christian  education  by  schools 
connected  with  tho  monasteries.  There  is  no  indication  that  Boniface 
ever  made  use  of  the  power  of  the  mayor  of  the  palace  to  enforce 
baptism.  For  what  purpose  he  required  it,  we  are  informed  by  him- 
self ; '  for  he  says  that  without  tho  protection  of  the  Frankish  princes, 
he  wovdd  have  been  able  neither  to  govern  the  people,  nor  to  defend 
the  clergy,  monks  and  nuns  (who  superintended  the  instruction  of  the 
youth)  ;  nor  without  their  command  and  the  fear  of  their  displeasure, 
to  forbid  idolatry  and  the  pagan  customs.^  And  how  much  he  could 
efiect  by  destroymg  an  object  of  superstitious  veneration  among  the 
people,  which  from  one  generation  to  another,  and  from  the  childhood 
of  each  individual,  had  enchained  their  senses,  is  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing example.  At  Geismar,  which  lay  at  no  great  dktance  from  Frita- 
lar,  in  the  department  of  Gudensberg,  in  Upper  Hessia,  stood  a 
^gantic  and  venerable  oak,  sacred  to  Thor,  the  god  of  thunder,  which 
was  regarded  by  the  people  with  feelings  of  the  deepest  awe, — 'and 
was  a  central  spot  for  their  popular  gatherings,'  In  vain  had  Boni- 
iaee  preached  on  the  vanity  of  idols.  The  impression  of  that  ancient 
object  of  superstitious  veneration  ever  counteracted  the  effect  of  his 
sermons,  and  the  newly  converted  were  drawn  back  by  it  to  paganism. 
Boniface*  resolved  to  destroy  one  sensuous  impression  by  means  of 
an(Jfcer  of  the  hke  kind.  Accompanied  by  his  associates,  he  repaired 
to  the  spot  with  a  large  axe.  The  pagan  people  stood  around,  full  of 
rage  agauist  the  enemy  of  the  gods,  and  they  expected  nothing  but 
that  those,  who  dared  attack  the  sacred  monument,  would  fall  as  dead 
men,  struck  by  the  avenging  deity.  But  when  they  beheld  the  huge 
tree,  cut  into  four  pieces,  fall  prostrate  before  their  eyes,  their  faith 
in  the  power  of  the  dreaded  deity  vanished.  Boniface  took  advan- 
tage of  this  impression,  and,  to  make  it.  a  laetmg  one,  immediately 
caused  to  be  constructed  out  of  the  timber  a  church,  wliich  he  dedi- 

'  Ep.  12  to  Bishop  Daniel.  every  year  it  was  cuBlomary  to  present  a 

'  Sine  patrocinio   prindpis  Franixinim  great  offering.   At  first  a  number  of  boughn 

neo  popalum  regere  nee  presbyteros   vel  were  diopped  off,  which  were  employed  in 

diaconoB,  monachoa  vel  andllaa  Dei   de-  the  construction  of  a  achool-honae.      " 


fendere  possum  vel  ipaoa  pteanocura  ritns  as  the  converted  head  of  the  village,  who 
et  sacrilegia  idolorum  in  Germanta  sine  hod  done  this,  aftenvards  fell  eiclt,  the 
iltius  mandato  et  (imore  prohibere  valeo.  pagan  people  regarded  it  us  a  punishment 
s  In  the  distritt  of  tho  ancient  Mattium.  sent  upon  Mm  by  the  idol.  To  confeie 
'  An  interesting  comparison  U  furnished  their  opinion,  he  now  resolved  lo  cat  away 
by  what  happened  in  the  province  of  Ma-  Ule  entire  tree.  As  it  was  fellii^  many 
dura,  in  Iiidja,  in  August,  1631.  There  hundreds  collected  around  it  full  of  amaze- 
stood  in  this  place  a  ^antic  odia  tree,  a  ment,  and  they  still  continued  visiting  it 
hundred  and  twenty  years  old.  which  had  for  a  whole  week,  content  [ilating  it  as  a 
for  several  generatians  been  held  in  great  wonder,  and  thrBatening  the  new  convert 
veneration,  and  was  regarded  as  the  seat  wiih  the  vengeance  of  their  god.  See 
of  the  palTon  god  of  the  province,  to  whom  Miiiaionaiy  Beglstcr  for  lS3;j,  p.  399. 
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cated  to  Sfc.  Peter  the  apostle,  whose  authority  and  whose  church  it 
was  his  great  aim  to  establish. 

But  although  he  endeavored,  after  this  manner,  by  ontward  and 
sensible  impressions,  to  acquire  an  influence  over  the  rude  people,  yet 
it  is  eyident,  from  many  indications,  that  he  by  no  means  neglected 
the  work  of  reU^oua  instruction,  but  well  understood  its  high  impor- 
tance. His  old  friend  Daniel,  bishop  of  Winchester,  who  was  now 
blind,  gave  him  jJie  following  advice  with  regard  to  reli^ous  instruc- 
tion.' He  was  not  to  be^a  at  once  with  refuting  the  idolatrous 
notions  of  the  pagans ;  but  in  the  way  of  interrogation,  in  which  he 
ought  to  show  his  own  thorough  knowledge  of  their  system,  he  was  to 
lead  them  on  to  discover  for  themselves  the  self  contradiction  it  in- 
volved, and  the  absm-d  consequences  it  led  to ;  all,  without  ridiculing 
or  exciting  them,  but  rather  with  gentleness  and  moderation.a  Then 
he  should  occasionally  introduce  here  and  there  scraps  of  Chiistian 
doctrine,  comparing  it  with  their  superstition,  so  that  they  might 
rather  be  shamed  than  excited  to  anger.  That  he  himself  preached, 
and  used  the  sacred  Scriptures  in  preaching,  appears  evident  —  from 
a  remarkable  comrmssion,  wluch  he  gave  to  his  old  friend,  the  abbess 
Eadburga,  who  used  to  send  him  clothes  and  books  from  England.' 
He  requested  her  to  procure  for  him  a  copy  of  the  epistles  of  St. 
Peter  written  with  ^t  letters,  which  he  might  use  in  preaching.  By 
the  use  of  this,  he  hoped  to  inspire  in  sense-bound  men  a  reverence 
for  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  no  doubt,  also  for  St.  Peter,  whose  hhs- 
sionary  he  conceived  and  represented  himself  to  be.*  How  diligently 
he  studied  the  Scriptures  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  he  often 
imported  from  England  copies  of  the  same,  together  with  expository 
works,  fairly  written,  on  aecoimt  of  his  weak  eyes.  Thus,  for  (Sam- 
ple, he  secured  a  copy  of  the  prophets  prepared  by  hia  teacher,  the 
abbot  Wimhert,  witliout  abbreviations,  and  with  plain  and  distinctly 
separated  letters.^  There  are  still  extant  a  few  fragments  of  dis- 
courses preached  by  Boniface,  probably  after  being  translated  into  the 
language  of  the  country,  —  one  of  which  is  an  exhortation  to  chastity 
and  purity  of  morals,  as  necessary  in  order  to  a  worthy  participation 
in  the  sacrament  of  the  supper,  "  We  address  you  —  said  he  —  not 
as  the  messengers  of  one,  from  the  obhgation  of  obedience  to  whom 
you  can  purchoBe  exemption  vnth  money  ;^  but  of  one  to  whom  you 
are  bound  by  the  blood  he  shed  for  you.  My  beloved,  we  are  men 
covered  with  the  defilement  of  sin,  and  yet  we  would  not  sufl'er  our 
limbs  to  be  touched  by  the  defiled  — and  we  believe  that  the  only 
begotten  Son  of  God  wilhugly  took  upon  his  own  body  the  defilement 

'  Ep.  14.  lem  doaidoro,  acquirere  non  possum,  et 

.  ^T      ■- — !.__, 1.....!.__3_  .__     -  iiigan^bns  oculin  miniiM"   "     

bturio  diseere  non  possum 

_ "Doubtless  an  allusion  to  the  Com/wsi- 

'  Ep.  19.  (ionfis  customary  among  the  Gennan  tribes. 

*  Ec  quia  dicta  ejus,  qui  me  in  hoc  iler  Oat  of  accommodation   to  this  custom, 

direxit,  maxime  semper  in  pracsun^a  cu-  against  which  Bonitkce  seems  here  to  be 

piam  habere.  guarding  himself,  grew  the  indulgences 

'  Quia  libnim  proplietarum  t^em,   qua- 
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of  our  ains.  Behold,  brethren,  our  king,  who  has  condescended  to 
make  us  his  messengers,  comes  directly  after  us ;  let  us  prepare  for 
him  a  pure  mansion,  if  we  desire  him  to  dwell  in  our  bodies."  In  the 
other  sermon,  he  replies  to  the  objection.,  why  have  tlie  messengers 
of  salvation  come  so  late  after  so  many  have  already  been  ruined  — 
in  the  following  language :  "  You  wovdd  have  a  right  to  complain  of 
the  late  coming  of  the  physician,  if  now,  when  he  is  come  to  attend 
you,  you  are  eagerly  bent  on  making  the  right  use  of  the  remedies 
he  prescribes,"  Instead  of  minutely  inquiring  why  the  remedy 
came  so  late,  they  should  rather  hasten  to  apply  it,  now  that  they 
had  it. 

The  whole  conduct  of  Boniface  in  founding  the  new  church,  shows 
also  how  much  importance  he  attached  to  the  spiritual  culture  of  the 
people  by  Christianity.  The  same  thing  is  apparent  from  his  found- 
ing monasteries,  especially  in  the  central  spots  of  the  tribes,  whence 
proceeded  tiie  culture  of  the  people  as  well  as  the  reclaiming  of  the 
wilderness ;  and  into  wliich  he  introduced  monks  ^  and  nuns  from 
England,  who  brought  with  them  various  arts  and  sciences,*  and 
books  for  the  instruction  of  the  youth  ^  —  and  who  furnished  mission- 
aries for  the  people.*  It  is  apparent  also  from  his  ordinances,  which 
directed  that  no  man  or  woman  should  stand  in  the  relation  of  god- 
father or  god-mother  unless  he  or  she  knew  by  heart  the  creed  and 
the  Lord's  Prayer ;  that  no  person  should  be  appointed  priest,  who 
could  not  repeat  the  form  of  renunciation  at  baptism,  and  the  confes- 
sion of  sins  in  the  language  of  the  country.* 

Boniface  met  with  various  opponents  in  his  field  of  labor.  Con- 
cerning these,  it  must  be  confessed,  we  can  get  but  Uttle  certain  know- 
ledge from  his  by  no  means  unprejudiced  and  impartial  reports.  Some 
of  them  were  free-minded  British  and  Irish  clergy,  particularly  such 
as  would  not  submit  t«  the  Roman  laws  touching  the  cehbacy  of 
priests,®  but  whose  married  life  appeared  to  Boniface,  looking  at  tiie 
matter  from  his  own  point  of  view,  an  unlawful  connection.  Others 
were  rude  and  ignorant  men,  whose  hves  were  a  disgrace  to  their  pro- 
fession, who  freely  took  part  in  the  sports  of  the  chase  and  in  warlike 
expeditions,  made  traffic  of  their  priestly  fimclions,  and  spread  among 
tJie  untutored  people  false  notions  of  Christianity,  extremely  detrimen- 
tal to  the  interests  of  religion  and  morahty  ^     Others  agam  were 

'  The  monks  magiatri  infantlnm  ep  79  hi.H  valdo  eit  peripulosnni  ai"  lahonosum 

'  Willibaia  saya  (J  23),  E  Bntanniaa  paene  in  orani  re,  in  famo  et  sili  in  al- 
pactibns  nervorum  Dei  pturitna  ad  eum  gore  eC  mcursionc  poganurum  inter  sc  de- 
tain lecComia  qoam.  cdam  sciiptorum  (who  gere  ' 

busied    themaelvca    in    the   copving   of  '  See  f  142  m  epp  ei  WUrdcweLn 

books),  alianmque  artiaia  eruditorum   vi-  '  Ab  tt  is  ordered  by  an  Inali  sjnod,  A. 

rorum   congcegadonis   convenenit  mulli-  D.  456,  can.  6,  that  the  wives  of  the  eeclos- 

(udo,  iastics,  from   tiie  ostiarius  to  the  priest^ 

^  He  also  procnreil  books  from  Rome,  elioald   never  go   about   otherwise   than 

See  ep  69.  ep.  54.  veiled.    See  Wilkins's  Concil.  AngL  T.  L 

*  BonifaffO  went  a  long  distance  to  meet  p.  2 ;  so  it  is  evident  from  this,  that  tiiB 

such  new  eomers.  See  ep.  80.     They  wrote  marriiige  of  these  emlcsiastics  wag  consid- 

lo  England  about  their  labors  among  the  tred  regular. 

heathen :  "  Deus  per  misericordiain  snam  '  There  were  those,  who  in  consequence 

--•B- — •: —  opens  mstri  bonam  perficii^  of  their  scanty  knowledge,  and  to  please 

6* 
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ecclesiastica  or  monks,  who  for  some  reason  or  other,  whether  right  or 
wrong,  struggled  against  the  authority  of  Bonifece,  while  the  venera- 
tion inspired  by  their  lives  of  rigid  austerity,  had  secured  for  them  a 
strong  interest  in  the  affections  of  the  people.  Certainly,  the  schisms 
occaaoned  hy  such  ecclesiastics,  even  though  they  helonged  themselves 
to  the  better  class,  could  not  hut  binder  the  prosperous  growth  of  the 
church  among  so  rude  a  people.'  These  persons  too  may  have  had 
their  influence  at  the  court  of  the  warlike  Charles  Martel,  with  whose 
interests  and  inclinations,  many  things  which  they  aimed  at  and  advo- 
cated, perhaps  more  fully  coincided,  than  the  strict  ecclesiastical  rules 
of  Eonifafle.  At  any  rate,  the  latter  could  not  succeed,  as  long  as 
Charles  Mart«l  Uved,  in  making  good  his  authority  as  papal  legato 
against  these  antagonists.  But  as  he  had  sworn  to  withdraw  fellow- 
ship from  all  eccleaastics  who  opposed  the  Roman  church-system,  he 
was  not  a  httle  perplexed,  when  he  visited  the  court  of  Charles  Mar- 
tel, to  find  that  he  could  not  avoid  havmg  some  fellowship  with  the 
persons  ahove  described,  while  yet  he  could  not  neglect  the  oath  with- 
out prejudice  to  his  ecclesiastical  institutions.  He  consoled  himself, 
however,  by  reflecting,  that  he  satisfied  his  oath,  if  he  shunned  all 
voluntary  connection,  and  all  church-communion  with  those  persons, 
In  this  opimon,  he  was  confirmed  by  his  prudent  friend,  bishop  Daniel, 
to  whom  he  confessed  his  scruples ;  for  that  prelate  adrised  him,  to 
pay  a  due  regard  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  to  accommo- 
date himself  to  them  with  a  wise  dissimulation  subservient  to  higher 
ends.'  Boniface  could  not  feel  perfectly  at  rest  on  this  subject,  until 
he  had  also  made  known  his  scruples  to  the  pope  who  had  placed  him 
under  tlus  oath,  and  had  received  from  him  an  authentic  interpreta.- 
tion  of  its  import.  The  pope  wrote  back  to  him,  that  the  clergy  who 
lowered  the  dignity  of  then-  office  by  a  disreputable  life,  he  should 
endeavor  to  set  right.  But  if  they  would  not  allow  themselves  to  he 
corrected,  he  still  ought  not  to  avoid  their  company,  nor  to  refuse  to 
sit  at  the  same  table  with  them ;  for  it  was  often  the  case,  that 
men  could  be  more  easily  led  into  the  right  way  by  friendly  intercourse 
and  the  familiar  society  of  the  table,  than  by  harsher  measures.a 

the  rade  multittide,  mixed  up  pagan  ens-  taiuly  have  Elated  the  matter  more  dis- 
toma  with  Christian,  fuid  even  sucrificed  to  tinc03;.  It  is  very  possible,  that  these  peo- 
idols.  According  to  Boniface's  report  to  pie,  wiriiout  following  any  erroneons  ten- 
pope  Zacharias:  "Qni  tanros,  hircos,  dUa  dency  in  doctrine,  simply  lived  m  habitsof 
p^anorum  immotabant."  onnsuallj  rigid  abstineace.  Ascetic  sever- 
^Boniface  says,  en.  12:  Qnidam  ahsti-  ity  under  oUier  circnmstances  would  per- 
nenlca  a  dbis,  quos  Dens  ad  perdpiendtmv  haps  have  appeared  to  Boniface  a  praise- 
creavit.  Quidam  melle et  lacte pcoprie  pa-  worthy  thing;  but  he  judged  otherwise  in 
scentes  se,  panem  et  caet»ro3  aiijicinnt  ci-  lheeaaeofthesepeople,lieeansetheyayailed 
bos.  He  seems  to  describe  iheae  as  false  themselves  of  Uie  consequence  they  thus 
teachers ;  and  from  this  account  we  might  acquired  lo  render  themselves  independent 
be  led  to  surmise  that  there  was  some  con-  of  >iim,  and  lo  resist  his  orfinances. 

"   "     B  mortifications  with  theo-  '  The  principle  of  the  otnciosum  menda- 


retical  errors,  and  we  might  be  reminded  tium,  quod  utilis  simulatio 

Cicolarly  of  Gnostic  errors.    But  had  in  tempore,  which  he  defended,  aa  others 

Tory  been  knowing  to  anything  of  this  had  done  before  him,  by  the  examples  of 

tincT,  he  who  was  so  ready  to  detect  dan-  St-  Peter  and  St,  Paul.  Ep.  13. 
aerooa  heresies  in  the  sliriitest  deviations        '  Ep.  24.    Plurumque  enim  contin^t,  ol 

fann  the  prevmling  notions,  wonid  cer-  quos  lorrectio  discipiinae  tardos  lacit  ad 
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Having,  witfun  the  space  of  fifteen  years,  founded  the  Christian 
church  among  a  hundred  thousand  Germans,  and  erected  church  edi- 
fices and  raonaaterieB  in  the  midst  of  what  was  before  a  -wilderness, 
Boniface,  in  738,  repaired  for  the  tJiird  time  to  Rome,  for  the  purpose 
of  an  interview  with  the  new  pope  Gregory  III,  and  to  obtam  from 
him  a  new  commission  with  ample  powers.  This  pope  empowered  him 
also  as  his  legate,  to  -visit  the  Bavarian  church,^  which  had  not  as  yet 
received  any  permanent  organization,  and  was  going  to  decay,  and 
moreover  stood  oj^n  to  the  Britisii  and  Irish  misdonaries,  who  were 
regarded  at  Rome  with  jealousy.  He  was  invited  there  also  by  tJie  Bavar 
nan  duke  Odilo.  On  his  return  from  Rome  therefore  in  739,  he  paid 
a  ^isit  to  Bavaria,  where  he  resided  for  some  time,  and  founded,  under 
the  papal  authority,  the  four  bishoprics  of  Salzburg,  Regensburg, 
I'reisingen  and  Passau. 

Soon  aft«r  he  had  resumed  his  former  field  of  labor,  a  political 
change  took  place  which  was  favorable  to  his  objects,  in  the  death  of 
Charles  Martel,  in  tiie  year  741.  Martel,  although  he  had  received 
Boniface  as  a  papal  legate,  and  on  the  whole  favoredhis  mission,  yet 
could  never  be  prevailed  upon  to  g.ve  him  aueh  decided  preponder- 
ance as  would  have  enabled  him  to  crush  all  the  opponents  to  his  meas- 
ures, and  to  the  Roman  supremacy ;  and  as  the  rough  warrior  encour- 
aged the  clergy  to  take  a  part  in  his  wariike  enterprizes,  and  did  not 
hesitate  to  sequester  at  will  the  property  of  churches  and  convents," 
he  himself  often  came  into  conflict  with  Bomface  and  his  interests  in 
respect  to  the  new  eccleaastical  foundations.  Far  greater  was  the 
influence  acquired  by  Boniface  over  the  sons  of  Charles  Martel,  Car- 
loman  and  Pipin.  In  the  former  of  these,  the  religious  bent  -was  so 
strong,  that  ho  once  thought  of  relinquishing  the  sovereign  power  for 
the  monastic  life.  The  other  understood  far  better  than  bis  predeces- 
sor how  to  enter  into  the  plans  of  Boniface  for  the  Christian  culture 
of  the  German  people.  He  was  also  inclined  to  form  a  stricter  alli- 
ance with  the  papacy,  with  a  view  to  the  promotion  of  his  own  politi- 
cal interests.  In  particular,  it  was  now  in  the  power  of  Bomface  to 
carry  out  two  important  objects  calculated  to  secure  the  better  orgam- 
zation  of  the  new  church.  One  -was  the  foundation  of  several  Unktp- 
ries  ,■  the  other,  the  arrangement  of  the  sym(M  syitem.  He  founded, 
in  742,  under  the  papal  authority,  three  bishoprics  for  the  new  church, 
at  Wiirzburg,  at  Erfiirt,^  and  at  Burburg,  not  far  from  Fritzlar.  By 
the  introduction  of  regular  provincial  synods,  the  means  was  to  be 
provided  for  maintaiiung  an  oversight  over  the  entire  moral  and  reU- 
^ous  condition  of  the  people,  and  for  a  form  of  legislation  suited  to 

perapiendam  veritatis  nomam,  convivio-  '  See  MatiUon  Annal.  Ord.  Benedict.  T. 

rnm  sednliwa  el  admonitio  diaciplinae  ad  JI.  f.  114.                                               . 

vUm  perduMK  jusciliae.  '  In  reference  to  iluB,  a  difficnltjr  ansea 

'  Yet  Uie  missionaiiea  in  the  present  case  from  Iho  fact,  that  no  later  mdicauons  aro 

miiT  hare  shown  IhEmselves  more  inclined  to  be  found  of  any  such  behopnc ;  -whether 

10  auhjcct  themselves  lo  the  authority  of  it  was  that  for  special  reasons,  in  the  en:. 

the  Romish  church;  aa  wo  see  in  the  ex-    oumstanccs  of  the  li "-    "- * 

ample  of  Vir^lius. 
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the  necessities  of  &e  church.  In  the  Frankish  church  itself,  these 
regular  synods  had  fallen  into  utter  desuetude.  No  such  meeting  had 
been  held  for  a  period  of  eighty  years ;  and  Carloman  himself 
called  upon  Boniface  to  appoint  one,  and  to  take  preventive  measures 
against  the  lamentable  abuses  that  had  crept  bito  the  administration 
of  church  affairs,'  At  these  synods,  Boniface,  who  acted  in  the  name 
of  the  pope,  enjoyed  the  first  seat;  and  Us  inifioence  was  thus  ex- 
tended over  the  whole  Franlcish  church,  which  stood  so  much  in  need 
of  new  regulations.  At  the  same  time,  pope  Zachariaa  had  expressly 
clothed  him  with  full  powers  to  introduce  into  the  Frankish  church  a 
thorough  reform,  in  his  name.^  He  held,  in  all,  five  such  synods.  At 
these  synods,  he  caused  laws  to  be  passed,  whereby  the  clergy  were 
bound  to  a  mode  of  life  better  corresponding  to  their  profession,  and 
forbidden  to  take  any  pai-t  in  war  or  in  the  chase  on  pain  of  being 
deposed  fi-om  office  ;  —  laws  to  secure  the  general  diffusion  of  reH^oua 
instruction,  and  to  suppress  the  superstitious  customs  which  had  sprung 
out  of  paganism,  or  which  at  least  were  grounded  in  pagan  notions 
transferred  to  the  objects  of  Christianity  ,3  such  as  soothsaying,  pre- 
tended witchcraft,  amulets,  even  though  passages  of  Scripture  were 
employed  for  that  purpose.*  At  some  of  these  synods,  from  the  year 
744  onward,  several  persons  wore  tried  as  teachers  of  false  doctrines, 
helon^ng,  as  it  may  be  conjectured,  to  the  number  of  those  of  whom 
Boniface  had  already  complained,  but  whom,  in  the  times  of  Charles 
Martel,  he  was  not  strong  enough  fo  put  down. 

One  of  these  persons,  Adclbert,  was  a  Frank  of  mean  descent,  pro- 
bably belonging  to  that  class  whom  Boniface  had  some  time  before 
described,  as  persons  who  by  the  austerity  of  their  lives  acquired  con- 
sideration in  the  eyes  of  the  multitude,  and  then  used  their  influence 
against  himself.  Adelbert  was  honored  by  the  people  as  a  saint  and 
a  worker  of  miracles.*     He  found  ignorant  bishops,  who  were  willing 

'  See  ep.  51.    Caralomamius  me  acrer  na  id  est  SLnpturai  observaverit,  p.  142. 

iitumad3ctogavil,ut  in  parte  regni  Fran-  Niither  nas  the  thnsra  to  be  nsed  as  a 

corum,  quae  in  sua  est  potastaia,  synodom  reraedv  for  diseases  p  140. 

facereiQ  wngrceari,  et  promisit,  se  de  ec  *  The  pnest  of  Mayenee,  whose  brief 

clesiasticEi  religione,  quae  jam  longo  Ccm  report  of  the  life  of  Boniface  has  been  pal)- 

pore  id  esc  nan  minas  quam  per  sexagmta  lished  bvthe  Bollandists,  at  Che  V.  of  Jnne, 

vel  aeptttaginta  annos  ealeata  et  di^ipata  relates,  that  he  hired  people  with  money  to 

fliit,  aHquid  corrigere  et  emendare  velle.  assume  the  appearance  of  bdne:  affected 

•  The  words  of  pope  Zachariaa,  ep.  60,  by  various  bodily  ailments,  and  then  t« 
are:  "Nos  omiua,  quae  libi  largitus  est  de-  pretend  licing  cured  by  his  prayers.  See 
cessor  noster,  non  minuimus,  eed  aogemus.  Fertz  T.  II.  f.  354.  Bat  this,  being  (he  tcs- 
Nam  non  solum  Bojoariam,  sed  etUm  om-  timony  ofa  passionate  opponent,  is  noten- 
Dem  Galliarum  profinciam  nostra  vice  per  titled  lo  credit.  When  a  man  came  once 
praedlcatjonent  tibi  injungimus,  uC  qoae  to  be  regarded  a^a  false  teacher,  nothing 
repereria  contra,  christianatn  religionem  vel  remained  but  (o  declare  the  miracles  snp- 
canonum  inatitula  ibidem  detineri,  ad  nor-  posed  to  be  wrought  by  him  to  be  either 
mam  rectitudinia  stndcaa  reformare."  works  of  sorcery,  performed  by  the  aid  of 

'  E.  g.  hofltiaa  immoUdtiaa,  quaa  stuiti  an  evil  spirit,  or  a  deception.    Tor  the  rest, 

homines  Jaxta  ecclesias  ritn  pagano  faci-  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  in  Che  Frankish 

unt,  snb  nomine  sanctortun  martyrum  vel  church,  for  fanatics  or  impostors,  who  con- 

confcssorutn.     The  German  synod  of  the  trived  !o  give  themselves  an  air  of  sanciin-, 

year  742.    See  p.  IS3.  to  draw  around  them,  as  men  who  cotjd 

*  8i  quis  clericDS  augnria  vel  divina-  work  miraclea,  a  crowd  of  followers.  Thos 
tSnoBs,  aut  somnia  sive  sortes  seu  phylacce-  Gregory  of  Tom^  (1.  IX.  c.  VI}  relate*  the 
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to  give  him  episcopal  ordination,'  It  would  seem,  that  Aclelbert,  with 
many  fanatical  extravagancies,  and  with  many  qualities  also  hetoken- 
mg  a  purer  and  freer  gospel  spirit,  was  opposed  to  the  reign- 
ing doctrines  or  to  the  reigning  ritual  of  the  church.  Boniface 
reports  of  him,^  that  he  carried  his  pride  to  such  extravagant 
length,  as  to  put  himself  on  a  level  with  the  Apostles.  Hence  while 
he  thought  Apostles  and  Martyrs  not  worthy  of  the  honor  of  having 
churches  dedicated  to  them,  he  yet  had  the  folly  to  dedicate  oratories 
to  his  own  name.  But  if  his  claiming  to  bo  of  equal  dignity  with  the 
Apostles,  was  the  reason  why  Adelbert  thought  churches  ought  not  to 
be  erected  in  the  name  of  the  Apostles,  he  might  then  say,  that  church- 
es could  as  properly  be  consecrated  to  his  own  name,  as  to  the  names 
of  the  Apostles ;  and  m  that  case,  there  would  he  no  inconsistency  in 
his  language,  of  which  Boniface,  however,  seems  desirous  to  convict 
him.  But  from  the  words  of  Boniface  himself  it  may,  perhaps,  he 
gathered,  that  he  ventured  on  a  false  construction  of  Adelbert's  asser- 
tions. Adelbert  probably  said,  churches  ought  not  to  be  dedicated  to 
the  name  of  amy  man^  tticrefore  not  to  the  name  of  an  apostle  ;  and 
in  this  case,  he  might  certainly  be  accused  of  selfcontradiction,  if  he 
permitted  oratories  to  bo  dedicated  to  his  own  name.  Tet  even  a  far 
natic  would  not  be  likely  to  fall  into  so  gross  a  contradiction  as  this. 
Probably  the  truth  was,  that  Boniface  represented  the  conduct  of  Ad- 
elbert in  the  false  hght  which  grew  out  of  his  own  inferences  from  his 
doctrines.  And  this  view  of  the  matter  is  confirmed,  when  we  find 
that  Adelbert  was  a  severe  censurer  of  the  zeal,  manifested  by  so  many 
in  those  times,  to  visit  the  "  threshold  of  the  Aposties"  (the  limiiia 
Apostolorum,)  instead  of  seeking  help  from  the  omnipresent  God,  or 
from  Christ  alone.  The  bad  effect  on  the  morals  of  the  pilgrims, 
which  as  Boniface  himself  is  compelled  to  acknowledge,  resulted  from 
these  visits  to  Bome,  would  be  an  additional  reason  for  the  opposition 

instaneo  of  a  certnin  Besiderias,  who  went  virgin  JTary.    The  people  flocked  to  him, 

about  in  a  cowl  and  a.  shirtof  goal's  hair,  and  brought  their  sick,  who  were  to  be 

pretending  to  lead  a  strictly  abstemious  healed  by  his  touch.    At  the  same  Mme  he 

life,  and  to  enjoy  spedal  interviews  with  set  himself  up  as  a  prophet    More  than 

the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul;  and  numer-  three  thonsand  suffered  themselves  to  be 

ous  bodies  of  the  councrj'  people  allowed  deceived  by  him,  and  among  these  there 

themselves  to  be  deceived  by  him,— many  were  some  priests.    Gregory  says,  (hat  in 

eick  were  hronglit  to  him  to  be  healed.    In  France   many  such  had  appeared,  who, 

the  case  of  those  who  were  l^ne.  be  caused  after  a  few  women  \i3i\  joined  them,  whom 

their  limbs  to  be  stretched  with  great  vio-  they  extolled   as  saints,  found  beUevers 

Icnee, — an  esperiment  which  turned  out  among  the  people. 

sometimes  fortunately,  someUmes  unfortn-  '  Boniface  says  that,   contrary   to  the 

nntely,    Ut  quos  virtutls  divinae  largitlone  church  laws,  he  had  received  ordination 

dirigere  {make  tlieir  limbs  straight  againj  without  ft  specific  diocese,  an  ordinatio  ab- 

non  poterat,  qoasi  per  indoatriam  (by  the  soluta.    This  was  undoubtedly  contrary  to 

^d  of  human  art)  restauraret,    Dcnii|ue  the  church  laws ;  but  in  the  case  of  mis- 

apprehendehant  pueri  ejus  manns  homi-  sionaries  it  could  not  be  otherwise ;  and  in 

tium,  alii  vera  pedes,  tractosqne  diversas  fact  it  was  the  same  with  Boniface  himself, 

in  partes,  ila  at  nervi  putarentur  abrnmpi.  Probably  Adelbert  wanted  to  labor  as  a 

cnianon  sanarenwr,  dimlttebantar  exani-  rolssionaryj  tike  so  manv  even  ignorant 

me«.    In  another  place  (1. 10,  c,  25)  Greg,  and  fanatical  persons,  who  believed  they 

orv  relates  the  instance  of  a  man  who,  at  Felt  this  call, 

first  doubtless  in  an  attack  of  insanity,  had  'Ep.62. 

pven  himself  ont  as  Christ,  and  a  woman  '  As  is  intimated  by  the  words  "  dcdig- 

whom  he  carried  about  with  him,  as  the  nabatur  cc 
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shown  to  them.'  Adelbert  procured  er6ssea  to  be  erected  in  the  fields 
■where  tlie  people  might  assemble.  lie  built  small  oratories  io  the  same 
places  and  near  fountains  of  water.  Hence  the  accusation  of  Boni- 
face, that  he  had  allowed  these  oratories  to  be  dedicated  to  his  own 
name,  was  probably  no  more  than  an  inference,  founded  perhaps  upon 
the  fiict,  that  the  people  were  wont  to  name  these  oratories  after  Adet 
.l}ert.  Large  numbers  of  the  people  might  be  induced  to  forsake  the 
public  churches  and  the  other  bishops  and  to  assemble  in  these  places ; 
saying,  we  shall  be  helped  by  the  merits  of  the  holy  Adelbert.  Per- 
haps Adalbert's  followers  paid  him  the  exeesave  veneration  usually 
bestowed  ou  other  men  who  bore  the  reputation  of  sajnts.  One  mode 
of  expressing  this  excessive  veneration,  which  in  these  times  was  by  no 
means  singular,  may  have  been  that  alleged  by  Boniface  —  if  his  report 
can  be  relied  on  —  namely,  that  Adelbert's  followers  were  in  the  habit 
of  carrying  about  as  rehcs  hair  and  nails  taken  from  his  person  (from 
which  however  it  would  be  wrong  to  infer,  that  he  sought  any  such 
honor,  though  it  might  be  true,  that  he  took  no  pains  to  avoid  it ;)  and 
hence,  proceeded  to  form  a  party.  When  people  came  to  him  to  con- 
fess their  sins,  he  is  said  to  have  told  them,  he  knew  all  their  sins,  for 
to  him  every  secret  thing  was  open.  They  needed  not  confess  to  him, 
but  might  consider  all  their  sins  forgiven,  and  return  in  comfort  and 
peace  to  their  homes.  Bow  it  is  qvdte  possible  that  Adelbert  may 
have  been  misled  by  a  fanatical  self-exaltation  actually  to  make  use  cf 
Bome  such  language.  But  the  assertions  of  Boniface  a  man  so  con- 
stantly on  the  wateh  for  heresies  and  so  inchned  to  paint  every  heretic  in 
the  blackest  colors,  may  well  be  regarded  with  suspicion.  Perhaps 
Adelbert  was  merely  opposed  to  the  church-system  of  confession  and 
penance.  Perhaps  he  told  people,  they  needed  only  confess  their  sins 
to  God,  and  confiding  in  the  forgiveness  of  sins  obtained  by  the  merits 
of  Christ,  they  might  go  away  comforted.  There  is  still  extant  the 
fragment  of  a  prayer  by  him,^  in  which  no  trace  is  to  be  discovered  of 
the  fanatical  self-exaltation  here  ascribed  to  him ;  but  which  on  the 
contrary  breathes  the  spirit  of  Christian  humility,  "  Lord,  Almighty 
Grod,  Father  of  the  Son  of  God,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  thou  the  Al- 
pha and  Omega,  thou  who  sittest  above  the  seventh  heaven,  above 
Cherubim  and  Seraphim,  thou  supremo  Love,  thou  Fountain  of  joy, 
I  invoke  thee,  and  inrite  dice  to  me  the  poorest  of  thy  creatures ;  since 
thou  Last  vouchsafed  to  say,  whatever  ye  ask  of  my  Father  in  my 
name,  that  will  I  do.  I  beg  of  thee,  therefore,  to  bestow  upon  me 
thyself."*  In  another  passage,  however,  cited  from  this  prayer,  follows 
somothmo  which  does  not  so  well  accord  with  the  pure  Christian  spirit 
expressed  in  the  first  words ;  but  which  however,  in  a  dark,  fanatical 

'  Boniface  endettvored  to  have  a  law  en-  tcra  vol  merctrix  generis  Anglonim,  see  ep. 
acted  in  England  bj  a  sjnod  and  by  the  T3  to  Cathbert  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
kings,  wliereby  pilgrimages  to  Rome,  which  cd.  Wurdtwein  p.  201. 
so  trequently  led  to  eorraption  of  morals  '  In  the  transactions  of  the  Roman  conn- 
should  be  forbidden  t»  married  women  and  dl,  which  was  held  in  ronseqnence  of  the 
the  nuns,  qnia  tnagna  ex  parte  pereun^,  report  drawn  up  by  Boniface.  Bonifae. 
pODcis  remanemibua  integrie.  Ferpaucae  epp.  I~' 
enim  sunt  t^vitatea  in  Lonrrobardia  vel  in  ^  A< 
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mysticism,  might  perhaps  be  reconciled  with  them  —  namely,  the  in- 
vocation of  angels,  many  names  of  whom  are  cited  which  do  not  else- 
where oceur.i  In  the  acts  of  the  Roman  council,  mention  is  made  of 
a  pretended  letter  of  Chriat,^  which  in  Jeraaalem  had  follen  from  heav- 
en, and  which  Adolbert  took  pains  to  circulate.  The  superscription 
of  this  letter  was  couched  in  a  singular  style,  and  the  Roman  church 
was  recognized  in  it  as  the  one  in  which  were  deposited  the  keys  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.  From  this,  it  would  seem  evident  that  the 
mysticism  of  Adelbert  could  not  be  considered  as  opposed,  at  least  in 
a  consistent  manner,  to  the  hierarchical  system,  as  we  might  be  led  to 
suppose  it  would  be,  on  various  grounds  of  evidence.  According  to 
the  statements  of  Boniface  he  drew  notice  also  by  exhibiting  certain 
relics,  to  which  ho  ascribed  great  miraculous  power,  and  which  as  he 
pretended,  had  been  brought  to  him  from  the  farthest  boundaries  of 
the  world  by  an  angel  in  human  form.'  Yet  it  deserves  to  be  men- 
tioned, that  Boniface  says  it  was  tn  Mb  younger  days,*  he  came  forward 
with  such  pretensions.  From  this  we  might  infer,  that  he  had  not  al- 
ways maintained  the  same  opinions  and  professions ;  and  if  such  were 
the  case,  the  contradictions  so  apparent  in  the  tenets  ascribed  to  him, 
are  to  be  explained,  perhaps,  not  so  much  from  the  mingling  together 
of  opposite  elements  in  his  mode  of  thinking,  as  from  confounding  to- 
gether the  reports  of  two  different  periods  in  the  history  of  his  religious 
development,  the  earher  and  the  later.  We  might  suppose,  that  the 
element  of  mysticism  in  him  had,  at  the  outset,  been  covered  up  un- 
der a  reH^ous  tendency  bordering  on  sensuous  fanaticism,  and  more 
closely  attaching  itself  to  the  forms  of  the  church ;  and  that  gradually 
he  stripped  away  these  sensuous  forma  one  after  the  other.  Yet  owmg 
to  the  vague  and  untrustworthy  character  of  all  our  present  sources 
of  information,  nothing  certsun  can  bo  said  on  the  subject.  On  the 
whole,  it  is  evident,  that  Adelbert  must  have  found  no  inconsiderable 
support  even  from  those  who  could  not  be  classed  with  the  ignorant 
multitude  ;  for  while  living,  ho  experienced  an  honor  which  the  most 
attached  disciples  are  wont  to  bestow  on  a  venerated  master  only  after 
his  death.  His  life  was  written  before  its  close  ;  and  in  this  document 
he  is  styled,  the  holy  and  blessed  servant  of  God  (sanctus  et  beatua 
Dei  famulus.^)     But  then,  if  he  had  many  dbciples,  a  great  deal  which 

'  At  the  council  these  unknown  names  '  By  such  pretences,  the  people  were  of 

of  ang«lj  vcFG  deelarcd  to  be  the  names  of  ten  deceived  in  these  times,  see  Gregor.  Tu- 

evil  spirits,  which  Adelbert  invoked  to  hia  ron.  I.  IX.  c.  VL 

aasislance,  and  this  was  brought  i^iijnst  ■  In  primaeva  aetalo. 

him  as  a  spediic  charge.  '  TIio  introduction  only  of  this  bit^raphy 

'  There  were  at  the  present  time  many  is  known  to  u.i  through  the  citations  in  tlia 

Cieces  of  foi^ery  of  this  character  in  drcu-  acta  of  the  Boman  council    It  is  here  said 

dJon.     In  a  capitulary  of  the  emperor  that  from  Ms  birth  he  was  fiUed  with  the 

Charles  A.  D.  789,  it  is  said :  Psendojfra-  graw  of  Giod,  in  imitation  of  the  account 

pbiaeetdubiaanairationes  vol  quae  omnino  of  John  the  baptist's  nativity.    True,  this 

contra  fldem  cathoUcam  snnt,  uc  epistola  expression  was  declared   at  the    Roman 

pessinut  et  falsislma,  quam  transacto  anno  council   blasphemous  ;  bnt  many  similar 

dicebant  oliqni  errantea  et  in  errorcm  alios  ones  may  be  pointed  out  in  the  Actis  anno 

millentes,  quod  de  me\o  ceddisset.  nee  ere-  torum,  belonging  to  ^is  age. 
dantor   nee   l^antar;   sed  combnranlor. 
Manai  Concil  T.  XIIL  p.  1 74,  appendix. 
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ought  to  be  attributed  to  the  mistakes  or  to  the  exaggeration  of  his 
followers,  may  have  been  iucorrectly  charged  to  his  own  account. 

When  Boniface  had  compelled  Adelbert  to  ceaae  from  preachmg,— 
perhaps  before  hia  report  to  the  pope,  —  and  when,  by  the  authority 
of  die  mayor  of  the  palace,  he  had  effected  his  airest,  Adclbert's 
numerous  followers  complained  that  they  had  been  deprived  of  their 
holy  apostle,  their  interce^or  and  miracle-worker.  The  reputed 
■worker  of  miracles  stood  higher  in  the  estimation  of  the  multitude, 
than  Boniface,  whose  zeal  was  tempered  with  Christian  prudence, 
whose  religion  was  marked  by  coohiess  of  underatanding,  rather  than 
by  the  impulses  of  enthusiasm,  and  who  had  no  ambition  to  be  consi- 
dered a  worker  of  miracles.  This  was  one  peculiarity  which  distin- 
guished him  from  other  laborious  and  successful  missionaries  of  the 
same  a-^e.  Not  even  his  own  disciples  have  been  able  to  record  a 
single  miracle  wrought  by  him.' 

The  second  of  these  antagonists  of  Boniface,  Clement,  an  Irish- 
man, was  a  person  of  an  entirely  different  bent  of  mind.  The  theo- 
lo^eal  training  he  had  received  in  Ireland  rendered  him,  no  doubt, 
Boniface's  superior  in  largeness  of  understanding  and  in  Christian 
knowledge,  wlule  it  raised  him  above  all  the  fanatical  extravagancies 
which  we  observed  in  Adelbert.  We  recognize  in  lum  an  instance 
of  one  of  the  earhest  reactions  of  the  Christian  consciousness,  still 
holding  fast  to  the  primitive  truth,  ag^st  the  hierarchical  spirit,  or 
the  principle  of  the  Old-Testament  theocracy,  wBeh  characterized  the 
middle  ages.  He  would  allow  to  the  writings  of  the  older  fathera,' 
and  to  the  canons  of  councils,  no  authority  binding  on  faith ;  and 
from  this  it  may  with  probabiHty  be  inferred,  that  he  conceded  such 
authority  to  the  holy  Scriptures  alone,  acknowled^g  them  as  the 
only  fountain  and  directory  of  Christian  faith..  The  application  of 
this  principle  would  lead  him,  of  course,  to  many  important  deviations 
from  the  reigning  doctrines  of  the  church ;  though  we  have  no  exact 
information  as  to  what  these  deviations  were.     Boniface  charges  lum 

'  The  priest  of  St.  Martin's  chufth  m  =clf     Faciebat  autem  signa  et  prodigia 

Utrecht,  who  in  the  ninth  century  drew  magna  in  popnlo  ntpotc  qui  ah  aegKAit 

op  a  short  hiogwihical  skeWh  of  Boniface  mnJ.iio  morhoa  imisibila  piopellehat      Af 

(pnbliahed  by  the  Bollandisis.  at  the  hith  ter  having  prosecuitd  Ihis  ihoui-ht  suil 

(if  June)  was  obliged  to  vindicate  himself  further  he  adds    Quod  si  ad  «olam  lorjio 

from  the  reproach  of  not  having  cited  any  rnm  salntem  attenditis  et  eos  anftiln  ne 

miracles  wronght  by  him.    What  he  eajs  quiparatis  qui  merabrorum  detiUutet.  je 

on  Uiia  point  is  worthy  of  notice   as  an  juniis  et  orationibos  inlF(,nt»li  rostituunt 

expresiion  of  ihe  Chvistian  sense  of  truth  magnum  quidera  est  qnod  dmtis  sed  lioc 

which  is  to  be  found  extending  throngh  all  sancns  quodammodo  et  medi  is  tommuno 

the  cenraries.     Everything  — says   he—  essecrebnsremedionimmaniftslHtiirbVin 

depends  on   the  agency  of   God    wriah  libus.    Sed et qnemlihetin his  lalilusmi 

operates  on  man's  inmost  being,  produ  es  riitulis  sublimcm  o].orlct  niii[,na  lui  uin 

miracles    from  within  outwards,  and  by  circumspectione  munire  nl  ntc  jiiiimlia 

means  of  miracles   quickens   ihe   inward  emergat  nee  appetitna  iaudi-J  luriipifll  ne 

GusceptlbUiiy  to  truth,  intua,  qni  modcra  forte  qnuro   alios  looperanle  sibi  luliile 

batorquiquaidololatraselincrtdulos  tnhe  sanavenl,  ipse  suo  vitio  lulniratus  lute 

batadfidem.    The  same  Spirit  distnhuled  reat. 

his  Gifts  in  manifold  ways.     Uni  dabat        'Boniface  names  partunl  rlv  Jerome 

fidem  ut  Pelro,  alteri  fccnndiam  praedica  Augnslm  and  Gregory  the  Gnat  betiiu  a 

tionis  ut  Paulo,  and  as  an  insmiment  of  it  was  cuilomary  lo  appeal  c^jpciill^   to 

the  same  Spirit  Boni&ce  had  shown  him  their  authotitj  in  the  Western  Lhurch 
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with  maintaining,  that  he  could  continue  to  be  a  Chriatian  bishop, 
though  the_  father  of  two  sons  hy  adultery.  It  ja  probable,  that  Boni- 
face in  this  case  allowed  himself  a  little  prevarication ;  and  because 
the  marriage  of  a  bishop,  considered  from  his  own  point  of  view,  was 
an  irregularity,  choao  to  disparage  it  under  the  name  of  an  unlawful 
connection.  But  there  can  be  no  question  that  Clement  defended  the 
legality  of  marriage  in  a  bishop,  on  such  grounds  as  he  found  stated 
in  the  sacred  Scriptures.  Boniface,  again,  accused  him  of  bringing 
back  Judaism,  because  he  declared  it  lawful  to  marry  the  widow  of  a 
deceased  brother.  But  the  point  charged,  that  he  considered  the 
Mosaic  law  still  obligatory  on  Christians,  would  he  against  hun  only 
in  case  ho  declared  a  Christian  bound,  according  to  Deut.  25,  to 
marry  the  widow  of  a  deceased  brother,  when  the  latter  left  no  pos- 
terity ;  and  in  that  case,  he  must  have  declared  all  other  marriage 
with  the  widow  of  a  deceased  brother  forbidden;  because  all  other 
marriage  of  a  brother's  wife,  this  only  excepted,  is  forbidden  in  the 
Mosaic  law.  Perhaps,  therefore,  he  only  pronounced  the  ecclesias- 
tical ordinance,  whereby  this  was  placed  among  the  prohibited  degrees 
of  relationship,  an  arbitrary  one ;  and  adduced  the  ahovementtoned 
Mosaic  statute  in  evidence,  that  such  an  ordinance  had  no  foundation 
whatever  in  the  divine  law,  since  otherwise  Moses  would  not  have 
allowed  of  any  exception.  The  example  of  Cilian  shows  how  impoi^ 
tant  such  disputed  points,  on  questions  of  ecclesiaaticid  law,  might 
become  to  the  missionaries.  And  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  on 
another  kindred  point,  the  Christian  feelings  of  Bonifa«e  himself 
brought  him  into  collision  with  the  statutes  of  the  ecclesiastical  law. 
Aitiiough  he  found  the  principle  to  prevail  both  in  the  Roman  and  in 
the  Frankish  church,  that  the  so-called  spiritual  kmship  of  god-father 
or  god-mother  shoilld  prevent  a  marriage  contract  between  the  par- 
ties, yet  he  could  not  feel  the  propriety  of  it,  nor  did  it  seem  to  him 
to  have  any  foundation  either  in  Scripture,  or  in  the  essence  of  Chris- 
tianity;  since  baptism  establishes  a  spiritual  relationship  among  all 
Christians.!  finally,  this  Clement  taught,  as  Boniface  reports,  that 
Christ,  in  descendmg  to  Hades,  dehvered  the  souls  not  only  of  be- 
lievers, but  also  of  unbehevera  and  idolaters.  This  we  must  under- 
stand as  follows ;  He  declared  himself  opposed  to  the  common  doc- 
trme  of  the  desoenmg  Ghruti  ad  it^eros,  according  to  which  Christ 
is  supposed  to  have  delivered  only  the  pious  dead  of  the  Jewish 
nation.  That  is,  he  found  in  this  doctrine,  because  he  held  only  to 
the  Scriptures,  an  intimation,  that  all  tl^e,  who,  during  their  liie  on 
earth,  had  no  opportunity  of  hearing  the  message  of  the  gospel,  were 
after  their  death  taught  by  Christ  himself  to  know  him  as  tiio  Saviour, 
and  brought  into  fellowship  with  him.  A  reflecting  missionary  among 
the  heathen,  might  easily  be  led  to  entertain  doubts  of  the  doctrine, 
which  taught  that  all  pagans  were  unconditionally  lost ;  ^  while  to  the 

'Quia   milkWnds   intelligero   possum,  tisraate  Chriati  et  ecclesiaBlilii  et  fili3e,fra- 

joare  in  uiio  ioco  Bpiritualis  prapiiiqoitas  trcs  el  sorores  esse  comprobemus.    Sbb  ep. 

ia  coiijauctLuiie  tamalia  topiilae  tarn  (jranda  39,  40  and  41,  f.  83.  etc. 

peCTanim  sil,  quaiwlo  omnes  in  aacro  trap-  '  'From.  I  VU,  ep.  15  of  Gregory  tlift 
VOL.   Hi.                                    6 
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purely  human  feelings  of  those  to  whom  the  Chriatiaii  doctrine  was 
thus  presented,  much  offence  might  be  given,  many  doubts  awak- 
ened in  their  minda.  But  whoever  was  led,  by  his  own  careful  exami- 
nation of  the  divine  word,  to  reject  that  doctrine,  would  easily  he 
tempted  to  go  further,  and  to  cast  hunself  loose  from  the  viewa 
hitherto  held  concerning  the  doctrine  of  predestination.  And  accord- 
ingly wo  find  that  Boniface  actually  accuses  Clement  of  teaching 
other  things,  contrary  to  the  Catholic  fmth,  relative  to  the  divine 
predestination.!  Whether  Clement,  however,  went  so  far  as  to  main- 
tain the  doctiTue  of  universal  restoration,^  is  a  point  which  cannot  be 
certainly  determined.  Of  course,  neither  the  pecuhar  spiritual  bent 
nor  the  doctrines  of  Clement,  were  suited  to  procure  for  him,  in  this 
rude  a.^e,  so  large  a  number  of  followers,  as  flocked  atkr  the  fanatical 
Adelbert.3 

Boniface,  in  brin^g  lus  complaint  against  these  two  persons  betore 
pope  Zacharias,  proposed  that,  in  order  to  render  them  harmless,  they 
should  be  confined  for  life.  The  pope,  in  his  reply  to  Boniface's 
report,  A.  D.  745,  confirmed  the  sentence  by  which  they  were  con- 
demned, but  without  detemnning  anything  witii  regard  to  their  per^ 
sons,  except  that  they  should  be  removed  from  their  spiritual  charges. 
But  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  perhaps  the  just  and  humane  Zacha- 
lias  was  led,  by  another  report  fi'om  Germany,  to  doubt  the  jus- 
tice of  the  proceedings  instituted  against  these  two  men ;  for  about 
two  years  later,  in  747,*  he  ordered  a  new  investigation  into 
the  cases  of  the  two  deposed  bishops.^  And  should  fhey  be  con- 
vieted  of  having  in  any  respect  departed  from  the  right  way,  then 
if  they  showed  an  inclination  to  be  set  right,  measures  were  to  he 
taken  for  proceeding  with  them  according  to  the  eccleaastical  laws. 
But  should  they  obatmately  persevere  in  insisting  upon  their  inno- 
cence, they  were  to  be  sent,  in  comjany  with  two  or  three  of  the 
most  approved  eccle^tics,  to  Rome,  in  order  that  their  case  might 
be  carefully  investigated  by  the  apostoUcal  see,  and  that  they  might 
then  be  treated  according  to  their  deserts.  So  important  was  it 
considered  by  the  pope,  to  take  care  that  his  agents  should  not  pro- 
ceed with  injustice  or  harshness  against  two  men,  in  whom  he  could 
not  possibly  have  any  personal  interest ;  and  so  far  was  he  from  being 
wiihng  to  sacrifice  them,  by  ^vmg  the  sanction  of  liis  own  supreme 
judicial  authority,  to  a  man  who  had  done  so  much  for  the  interests 

Great,  we  see  that  two  ecclesiastica  at  Con.  the  deacon  Gemmuias,  to  whom  lie  en- 

Btanunople  had  also  come  lo  the  cdhdu-  ti'iisied  the  management  of  his  cause  widi 

flion,  Christnm  ad  infoios  descendonlem  the  pope  (a  silver  ower  and  a  napkin), 

omnea  qui  illio  confitemntor  enm  salvaase  might  throw  a  auspidon  apon  him,  were 

atune  a  poeuis  deliiua  Uberasse.   Which  to  it  not  the  custom  of  ihose  times,  as  is  evi- 

Greirory,  judging  from  his  point  of  view,  dent  from  Uonilaoe's  letters,  to  aetompany 

the  common  doctrine  of  Iho  church,  ap-  letters  SGnt  from  a  distance  with  presenta. 

pearad  extremelj  erroneous.  To  a  pope,  Boniface  sent  as  a  present  a 

I  Mnltaaliahorribiliadepraedestinatione  napkin,  lo  wijie  the  handa  or  feet  (mlosaj, 

j)gi,  and  a  small  sum  of  gold  or  silver. 

'  It  maj  be  remarked,  that  Scotua  Eri-  '  See  ep.  74. 

Kena,  in  whom  we  find  similar  dotuincs,  "  Together  with  Adelbcrt  is  here  men- 

comp  fiom  Ireland.  tioned  a  certain  Godalsacius,  who  perhaps 

'  TIm  presents  wiiich  Boniface  sent  to  was  associated  with  him. 
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of  the  papacy,  and  who  ever  remaiued  so  faithful  an.  instrument  iu 
promoting  them.  Had  the  interests  of  the  papacy  been  the  chief 
thing  aimed  at  by  the  pope,  he  would  not  have  hesitated  to  follow  at 
once  the  report  of  Boniface,  But  as  it  was,  the  powerful  Boniface 
seems  still  to  have  found  means  to  delay  the  execution  of  the  pope's 


Respecting  the  fate  of  Clement,  we  have  no  exact  information ; 
though  it  is  certain,  from  the  character  of  his  doctrines,  that  he  could 
not  expect  any  more  favorable  issue  of  his  case  to  result  from  the 
examination  at  Eome,  But  with  regard  to  Adelbert  we  know,  that 
by  the  sentence  of  Boniface  he  was  subjected  to  imprisonment  for  life, 
and  that  after  having  eiFected  his  escape  from  his  cell,  he  came  to  a 
miserable  end,* 

This  was  not  the  only  case,  in  which  pope  Zacharias  showed  that 
he  was  not  to  he  governed  at  once  in  his  decisions  by  the  reports  of 
the  credulous  Boniface —  a  man  so  ready,  on  some  misunderstanding 
of  his  ottTi,  to  set  down  his  opponents  as  heretics' — but  that  he  was 
inclined  to  hear  these  opponents  speak  for  themselves.  "Vlr^lius, 
another  Irish  priest  in  Bavaria,  got  into  his  first  difficulty  with  Boni- 
face, by  occasion  of  a  baptism  infonnaiiy  administered.  Because 
the  ignorant  priest  had  been  guilty  of  an  error  in  repeating  some  of 
fte  words  of  the  Latin  formula,'*  Boniface  declared  that  the  baptism 
was  invalid,  and  must  be  repeated.  Vir^hus  protested  against  this ; 
he  ventured  with  Sidonius,  another  priest,  to  appeal  to  the  pope,  and 
the  latter  decided  against  Boniface.^  The  same  Vir^hus,  who  seems 
to  have  stood  in  some  estimation  with  the  duke  Odilo,  afterwards  pre- 
sented himself  as  a  candidate  for  one  of  the  bishoprics  founded  by 
Boniface.  The  latter,  however,  endeavored  to  exclude  him.  He 
accused  Vir^l  of  maintaining  the  heretical  opinion,  that  under  the 
earth  existed  another  world  and  other  men  —  perhaps  a  misapprehen- 
fflon ;  perhaps  the  opinion  that  there  were  antipodes.  Now  the  pope 
himself,  it  is  true,  found  this  opinion  objectionable ;  perhaps  on 
account  of  the  inference  which  might  be  supposed  to  follow,  that 
tho  whole  human  race  did  not  spring  from  Adam,  that  all  men  were 
not  involved  in  the  ori^nal  sin,  that  all  did  not  need  a  Redeemer. 
And  on  the  presumption,  that  Boniface's  report  agreed  with  the  truth, 
he  decided  that  Virgil  should  be  deposed  from  the  priestly  dignity. 
He  addressed  a  threatening  letter  to  Vir^  and  Sidonius,  and  assured 
Eoiutace  that  he  believed  him  rather  than  the  two  former.  But  still 
he  summoned  them  both  to  Rome,  where  their  case  might  be  more 
accurately  investigated,  and  a  definitive  sentence  passed  accordingly. 
And  the  result  teaches,  that  "Vu-gil  must  have  succeeded  ui  justifying 
himself  before  the  pope,  for  he  became  bishop  of  Salzburg,  and  at^ 
tained  afterwards  to  the  honors  of  a  saint.* 

'  The  presbyter  of  Mayence  relates  (see  fiillKii  upon,  robbed  and  murdered  by  ahep- 

Monumenta  cd.Perta  IL  355),  that  he  wss  herds, 

confined  in  the  convent  of  Fuldii,  but  that  '  In  nomine  patria  et  lilia. 

he  suceecded  in  effecting  his  escape,  with  a  "  See  ep.  B3. 

boot  full  of  nuts,  bj  which  he  meant  lo  *  See  tiie  epigram  of  Aknin  upon  him. 

sastain  himself  on  tlie  way.    But  lie  was  As  Boniilice  foil  into  collision  for  the  mael 
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64       BOKIPACE  WISHES  FOR  A   STABLE   CHURCH   OEGiNIZATION. 

Though,  for  ttie  rest,  Boniface  constantly  acted  ia  subaervienee  to 
the  popes,  and  paid  them  the  utmost  deference,  yet  at  the  same  time 
he  never  hesitated  to  speak  oat  what  a  pope  might  not  like  to  hear, 
when  the  duty  of  his  calling  required  that  ho  should  do  so.  He  fear- 
lessly censured  pope  Zacharias  for  permitting  the  Jloman  church  to 
incur  the  charge  of  simony,  by  demandmg  money  for  the  bestowment 
of  the  pall.'  He  complains  in  a  letter  to  this  pope,  of  the  bad  exam- 
ple set  at  Kome  to  the  ignorant  and  rude  people  from  Gennany ;  of 
the  various  superstitious  practices  allowed  there  on  the  first  of  Janu- 
ary ;  of  the  custom  among  the  women  to  hang  amulets  around  their 
arms  and  limhs,  which  amulets  were  pubhcly  exposed  for  sale.  Now 
the  vulgar  had  it  to  say,  that  such  things  were  done  at  Rome  under 
the  eyes  of  the  pope  ;  and  so  his  instructions,  he  said,  were  not  a  littie 
hindered  of  their  effect.'  He  cites  the  authority  of  St,  Paul  and  of 
Augustin  against  such  practices,  —  and  urgently  demands  of  the  pope 
a  suppression  of  these  ahuses.^ 

The  reformation  of  the  church,  according  to  the  plan  of  Boniface, 
required  especially  the  reestablishment  of  a  well-devised  church  organ- 
ization, at  the  head  of  which  should  stand  the  pope  as  the  director  of 
the  whole.  All  the  bishops  should  hold  the  same  relation  to  the  me- 
tropolitans, aa  these  held  to  the  pope  himself.  As  the  bishops,  when 
they  found  it  impossible  themselves  to  do  away  abases  in  their  dioceses, 
should  discharge  their  consciences,  by  brining  the  matter  before  their 
proper  superiors,  the  metropolitans,  thus  throwing  the  responsibihty 
on  the  latter ;  so  the  metropolitans  or  archbishops  should  proceed  in 
the  same  way  towards  the  pope.*  And  an  oversight,  administered  on 
this  organical  plan,  over  the  whole  church,  might  undoubtedly,  in 
these  times  of  rudeness,  where  so  many  things  were  contrary  to  eccle- 
wastical  order,  have  served  a  very  salutary  pm^se :  but  the  metropo- 
litan constitution  was  not  so  well  adapted  to  the  relations  of  ^e 
French  empire,  as  it  had  been  to  the  old  Roman  empire ;  and  the 
spirit  of  the  Frankish  bishops,  so  inclined  to  independence,  was  not 
ready  to  accomodate  itaelf  to  any  such  form.  Hence  Boniface  had 
on  this  point  many  obstacles  to  encounter.     True,  when  pope  Zacha- 

pftrt   with  eduoBWd   Irishmen  who  wcro  had  acled  without  the  pope's  knowltflge  or 

striving  to  be  independent  of  him,  so  we  will. 

find  among  them  a  certain  Samson,  a  priest,  '  Ep,  51.  Qoaa  omnia  eo.  qnod  ibi  a 
who,accori]ing«iBoni&ce'B  report (ep.  82),  carnalibns  et  insipienlilius  ridcniur,  nobis 
had  asserted,  that  one  might  become  a  Chris-  hie  et  impraperinm  et  impedimentnm  prae- 
tian  by  the  imposition  of  the  haod  of  a  dicatiunis  et  doctrinae  perflclunt. 
bi^p,  milhont  bapdam.  liiat  he  should  '  The  pope  did  not  denjr,  that  snch  aba- 
have  Bsseiled  this  in  such  a  waj,  that  a  ses  had  once  more  crept  m  at  Rome  ;  but 
piiest  should  have  so  over-estimated  the  affirmed  that  since  he  had  attained  to  the 
importance  of  the  episcopal  laying  on  of  papal  dignity,  they  had  been  wholly  sup- 
hands,  can  hardly  be  supposed,  and  we  are  pressed. 

hero  foreed  lo  the  conjecture,  that  Boniface  *  See  ep.  7-3  to  the  English  Metropolitan 

had  not  tightly  apprehended  his  opponent's  Cuthbcrt,  to  whom  he  sent  a  report  of  the 

meaning.  administration  of  his  office  thus  tar.    Sic 

'  Zacharias  himself  says  {ep,  60  f  148)  omnes  episcopi   debenl  metropolitano  et 

of  the  letter,  in  which  Boniface  complains  ipse  Romano  pontillci,  si  quid  de  corrigon- 

of  this,  litterae  tuae  nimia  animos  nostros  dis  popniis  apud  eos  impossihile  est,  notum 

conturbavemnt.   He  denies  the  wliole  thing,  facere  et  sic  alieni  fient  a  sanguine  anima- 

Perhaps  the  officials  of  the  papal  chancery  inm  perditarum. 
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rias  committed  ia  him  the  business  of  arranging  the  order  of  the 
Franldah  church,  Boniface  ordained  three  metropolitans  for  this  church, 
and  the  pope  sent  him  the  palls  for  the  same.'  But  he  found  himself 
unable  to  carry  tJus  arrangement  immediately  into  effect.'  The  new 
German  church  also  continued  to  subsist  for  a  longer  time  without 
metropolitans.  It  ia  true,  in  the  year  732,  pope  Gregory  III,  ap- 
pointed Boniface  archbishop,  and  sent  him  ihe  pall,*  but  without  a 
determinate  metropolis.  On  the  death  of  Raginfred,  bishop  of  Co- 
logne, in  744,  Boniface  proposed,  that  the  bishopric  of  Cologne  should 
be  converted  into  a  metropolis,  and  conferred  on  himself.*  This  was 
connected  with  his  favorite  plan,  to  resume  once  more  the  personal 
superintendence  of  the  misdon  among  the  Frieslanders,  which,  since 
the  death  of  Wiilibrord  in  739,  had  not  been  so  rigorously  conducted 
as  before ;  for  after  the  death  of  Wiilibrord,  he  reckoned  the  mission 
among  the  Frieslanders  as  belonging  to  the  sphere  of  labor  assigned 
him  as  papal  legate  among  these  tribes :  and  in  accordance  with  the  full 
powers  conferred  on  Hm  for  that  purpose  by  the  mayor  of  the  palace, 
Carloman,  ^  he  had  ordained  his  countryman  and  disciple,  the  priest 
Eoban,  bishop  of  Utrecht,  But  from  Cologne,  as  a  cenb-c,  it  would 
be  easy  for  bim  to  extend  his  wat«h  and  care  also  over  Friesland.* 
The  Frankish  nobles  were  generally  satisfied  with  this  arrangement, 
and  the  pope  confirmed  it ;  but  a  portion  of  the  clergy,  as  we  may 
infer  from  the  intimations  of  Boniface  in  his  letter  to  the  pope,  were 
opposed  to  it.''  These,  as  it  scoms,  were  composed  of  such  as  had  ail 
along  formed  a  party  against  Boniface.  The  pope  believed  that  this 
opposition  might  be  despised ;  but  subsequent  events  showed  that  it 
was  of  moment.  In  addition  to  this,  another  event  happened,  which 
gave  a  different  turn  to  the  choice  of  a  German  metropolis, 

'  See  ep.  59  of  pope  Zachariaa.  ag^nst  the  liishop  of  Cologne,  describes 

'  The  pope  was  much  sarprisod  to  I'^arn  hiin  as  the  ejjiscopum,  qui  ouncusque  de- 

ihat  Bonitiice  aJierwardEi  demanded  nolh-  sidia  qaRdain  in  eadem  gente  praedicationis 

iim;  but  the  yaSium,  and  asked  him,  cor  verbnm  dissemimire  neglexerat,  et  nuDO 

tantaerei&ctasitpermutatio!  ep.  60.  At  sibi  partem  qnasi  in  parocMam  defendit. 
the  cooncil  of  Soissons,  in  the  year  744,  he       '  See  ep.  105. 

succeeded,  howcTer,  in  securins  the  appoinl>       '  Boni&ce  had  himself,  on  proposing  tiie 

ment  of  two  metropolitans.    He  wrote,  at  establishment  of  a  metropolitan  see  at  Co- 

Bome  later  time,  10  the  pope,  exculpating  i<^e,  mentioned  the  circumstances,  which 

himself,  (ep.  86)  de  eo  anlem,  quod  jam  to  him  seemed  to  recommend  that  city  as 

praeterito  tempore  de  archie  piseopis  et  de  a  proper  place  for  (he  purpose,  as  the  pope 

palliis  a  Eomana  ecclesia  petendis  jaxta  says  (ep.  70) :  Civitatem  pcrlingentem  ns- 

promissa  Frmicorum  sanctitati  veatrae  no-  qne  ^  pi^anomin  fines  et  in  partes  Gcr- 

tum  fcui,  indulgentiam  apostolicae  sedia  manicarum  gentium,  ubi  antea  praedieasll 

flagito,  quia,  quod  promiserunt,  (ardantcs  That  not  Menlz,  as  it  reads  in  the  snpcr- 

non  implevenint  ct  adhuc  differcur  et  ven-  scriplion  of  ihe  letter,  ed.  Wiirdtwcin,  but 

tilalnr,  quid  inde  perficere  voluerint,  ^no-  Cologne  is  to  be  nnderstood  —  which  Va^ 

tatar,  sed  mm  volantiUe  impleta  esset  pro-  also  rcmarfis  —  may  he  gathered  not  only 

missio,  fram  the  circumstances  stated,  but  also 

'  See  ep.  25.  from  what  the  pope  expressly  says  in  the 

'  With  the  bishop  of  Cologne  Boniface  same  letter:  Decivittite,quaenuper  Agrip- 

early  full  out.    The  foimer  wanted  to  ex-  pina  vocabatur,  nunc  vero  Colonia  jnxta 

tend  liis  diocese  over  a  part  of  the  field  of  pelidonem  Francorum  per  nostrae  auctori- 

labor  assigned  to  Boniface,  thouah  he  had  talis  praeceplum  nomini  tuo  Metropolin 

taken  no  pains  whatever  to  diffuse  Chris-  confirmavimns. 

tianity  among  the  pagan  tribes  bordering        '  Quidam  falsi  sacerdotes  et  schismatici 

on  his  diocese,    Gregory  U,  who  decided  hoc  impedire  conati  stmt. 
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6b  OEROLD  AND   GEWILLIEB   OP  UENTZ. 

In  the  army,  wliich  in  744  marched  to  the  assistance  of  the  Thurin- 
^ans  agfunstthe  Saxons,  was  Gerold,  hishop  of  Mentz.i  He  was  slain 
by  a  Saxon ;  and  Charlemagne  appointed  hia  son,  by  name  GewiUieb, 
to  succeed  him  in  the  office.  This  son,  though  in  other  respects  a  per- 
son of  blameless  manners,  yet  wanted  both  the  dispoation  and  the 
education  requiate  for  a  spiritual  office ;'  being  passionately  devoted, 
as  probably  his  father  also  had  been,  to  the  sports  of  the  forest. 
When  the  two  armies  again  met  in  the  field,  Gewillieb  challenged  the 
slayer  of  his  father  out  of  the  ranks  of  the  Saxons,  and  killed  him  on  the 
spot,  to  revenge  his  father's  death.  In  pursuance  of  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal la\ys,  passed  at  his  own  suggestion,  Boniface  was  obliged  to  demand 
that  Gewilheb,  who,  though  a  bishop,  still  bore  the  sword,  should  be 
deposed  from  his  office.  This  was  done  at  a  synod  in  the  year  745, 
over  which  Boniface  himself  presided.  In  this  case,  it  was  the 
less  possible  to  aocuse  him  of  interested  motives,  because  the  transfer 
of  the  metropolitan  see  to  Menta,  would,  according  to  what  we  have 
already  remarked,  be  directly  opposed  to  his  own  wishes  and  cherished 
plans.  Besides,  lie  could  not,  at  the  beginning,  have  possibly  conjec- 
tured, that  the  deposition  of  Gewilheb  would  be  followed  by  tbis 
result ;  since  he  waa  still  negotiating  with  the  pope,  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  metropolitan  see  at  Cologne.  Gewiliieb,  it  is  true, 
repaired  to  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  laying  his  appeal  before  the  pope, 
and  the  latter  kept  tho  investigation  of  the  affair  in  his  own  hands ;  ^ 
but  the  issue  of  it  must  doubtless  have  led  to  the  confirmation  of  the 
sentence  passed  by  the  (Jerman  synod.  Tho  removal  of  Gewillieb,  and 
the  vacancy  left  in  the  bishopric  of  Mentz,  now  enabled  the  party  who 
sti^ve  to  hinder  me  estabUshment  of  a  metropolitan  see  at  Cologne,  to 
carry  their  point ;  and  it  was  thought  advisable  to  make  the  city  of 
Mentz,  which  had  already  enjoyed  that  honor,  once  more  the  seat  of 
an  archbishopric,  Boniface,  in  communicating  this  decision  of  the 
Prankish  princes  and  nobles  to  tho  pope,  besought  the  latter,  at  the 
same  time,  that  he  nught  be  allowed,  on  account  of  his  great  age  and 
bodily  infirmities,  to  consecrate  some  other  person  than  himself  to  the 
office  of  archbishop.  This  petition  of  Boniface  was  certainly  not  an 
act  of  dissimulation  or  hypocritical  humility,  traits  of  which  not  the 
least  vestige  can  be  detected  in  his  gener^  character.  Nor  is  it  by 
any  means  necessary  so  to  understand  it,  as  if  he  wished  to  devote  1m 
already  far  advanced,  but  still  energetic  old  age  to  an  inactive  repose. 
Perhaps  his  simple  motive  was  to  avoid  the  great  burden  of  outward 

'  We  are  indebted  for  a  circnmstanlial  tantum  qnod  cnrn  herodiia  et  canibaa  per 
acconnt  of  lliia  event  to  that  presbyter  of  semetipstim  jocabatur.  ]/  he  is  the  indi- 
Mentz,  to  whose  report  we  have  already  Tidiial  whom  Boni&ce  describes  in  his  let- 
refcrted  on  a  former  page.  Tme,  his  t«t  to  the  pope  (see  ep.  70)  "adnltcrati  de- 
statements  eannot  be  relied  on,  and  are  in  rid  et  homicidae  Alius,  in  adultcrio  natns 
this  ease  full  of  anachroniEms ;  but  in  et  absque  disdpUna  nntritus;"  we  innsC 
MentK,  where  he  wrote,  he  might  easily  ob-  remember,  that  from  his  own  point  of  view 
tain  better  information  on  this  particular  he  might  thus  describe  a  bishop  Hving  in 
tabjeet,  and  his  account  wears  altogether  wedlock,  and  taking  an  active  part  in  war. 
the  impress  of  truth,  '  He  sap  inhislettorto  Boniface;  ]>um 

'  The  presbyter  of  Mentz  says  of  him  :  adveneril,  ul  Domino  plactierit,  fiel, 
Hie  autcm  honestis  moribas,  Bt  fcruat,  nisi 
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bumnesa  which  must  he  connected  with  the  administration  of  the  German 
Archbishopric,  and  not  to  suffer  his  labors  as  papal  legate,  from  whoso 
duties  he  by  no  means  wished  to  be  released,  to  be  circumscribed  by 
being  obliged  to  confine  himself  to  a  distinct  arch-episcopal  see,  and 
one  of  such  a  character  as  seemed  to  promise  him  but  httle  freedom 
for  missionary  journeys.  He  mshed  to  consecrate  his  last  energies, 
freely  and  exclusively,  to  tlie  instruction  of  the  pagan  and  newly  con- 
verted populations  belonging  to  his  Sold  of  labor,  to  which  he  also 
reckoned  Priesland. 

He  had  already,  some  years  earlier,'  requested  of  Pope  Zachariaa, 
that  he  might  be  allowed  to  select,  and  ordain  a  presbyter  to  succeed 
him  in  his  of&ce  ;  some  such  person  as,  after  common  deliberation, 
should  appear  to  him,  under  the  existing  circumstances,  the  most  suit^ 
able  for  the  place ;  and  he  referred  to  the  fact,  that  Gregory  III,  had 
in  the  presence  of  Zachariaa  at  Rome,  already  invited  him  to  select  for 
himself  and  consecrate  a  successor  ;  — whether  it  was,  that  Boniface 
even  now  entertained  the  purpose  just  mentioned  of  committing  to  or 
sharing  with  another  the  fidministration  of  tlie  external  affairs  of  the 
church,  so  as  to  leave  himself  more  freedom  for  tiie  work  of  religious 
instruction  ;  or  whether,  remembering  the  uncertainty  of  life,  and  the 
dangers  to  which  he  waa  constantly  exposed  among  the  pagans,  he 
wished  nith  a  prudent  regard  to  the  future,  to  have  everything  so  ar- 
ranged, that  after  his  death  the  young  church  ahould  not  go  to  deatruc- 
tion.  But  the  old  ecclesiastical  laws  did  not  permit,  that  a  bisliop 
should  nominate  and  ordain  his  succeasor,  during  his  own  life-lime,  a 
fact  of  which  Boniface  perhaps  waa  not  aware.  And  the  Question 
now  came  up,  on  the  presentation  of  the  petition  of  Bonifaoe  to  the 
pope,  whether  considenng  the  extraordmary  circumstances  of  the  case, 
the  pope  ought  to  depart  from  the  accustomed  form ;  as  indeed  it 
should  seem  that  the  altogether  new  and  difficult  relations  of  tlungs 
must  often  call  for  deviations  of  this  sort.  But  so  thought  not  the  pope, 
at  that  time.  He  replied  to  him*  that  his  request,  being  incompatible 
with  the  laws  of  the  church,  could  in  nowise  be  granted.  Even  were 
the  pope  desirous  of  it,  still  it  was  not  in  hia  power,  to  confer,  on  him 
this  favor ;  for  as  no  man  knew,  whether  he  or  his  fellow  stood  nearest 
tlio  grave,  so  it  might  easily  happen,  that  his  destined  successor  might 
be  outUved  by  himself.  Ho  coidd,  however,  select  some  priest  as  hia 
special  assistant  in  dischar^g  the  duties  of  hia  office,  who  after  having 
proved  himself  in  the  work,  might  be  found  worthy  of  a  more  exalted 
station.  Let  it  only  be  your  constant  prayer,  said  the  pope,  that  a 
Bucceesor  well-pleasing  to  God  may  be  provided  for  you ;  and  if  the 
priest  whom  you  may  select  should  live,  and  at  the  close  of  your  own 
life  be  found  still  fitted  for  the  office,  you  may  then  publicly  designate 
this  person  as  yonr  successor  and  he  may  come  to  Rome  and  receive 
his  ordination.  Even  this,  he  said,  had  never  before  been  granted 
to  any  one. 

When  Boniface  next  presented  his  proposal  to  resign  the  arch-epis- 
copal office,  the  pope  with  a  view  to  encourage  him,  in  his  old  age,  to 
>  See  ep.  51.  *  See  ed.  Wurdtwcin  p.  113. 
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perseverance  in  his  multiplied  and  manifold  lal)or3  conceded  sBll  more. 
He  wrote  Mm'  that  he  ought  hy  no  means  to  leave  the  episcopal  see  at 
Mentz,  but  should  let  the  word  of  our  Lord  be  fulfilled  in  his  case, 
Matth.  24  :  13,  He  that  persevereth  unto  the  end  shall  be  saved.  But 
if  the  Lord  gave  him  an  altogether  suitable  person,  qualified  to  watch 
over  the  welfare  of  souls,  he  might  consecrate  him  a  bishop  as  his  own 
representative  ;  and  such  a  person  might  everywhere  act  as  his  colleague 
in  the  service  of-  the  churoh.  Having  obtained  this  privilege  of  the 
pope,  he  now  determined^  to  prepare  a  retreat  for  his  last  days,  at  his 
favorite  foundation,  the  monastery  of  Fulda ;  there  to  refresh,  in  some 
measure,  his  enfeebled  body  now  suffering  under  the  effects  of  his  long 
labors  and  advanced  age.  In  advising  the  pope  of  tiiis  step,  he  gave 
him  to  understand,  that  it  was  by  no  means  his  intention  to  abandon 
the  duties  of  lus  calling,  but  that  he  meant,  as  Zachariashad  exhorted 
him,  to  persevere  in  it  to  the  end  ;  that  the  monastery  of  Fulda  was 
the  most  convenient  of  all  places  for  devoting  his  last  energies  to  the 
good  of  the  people,  to  whom  he  had  preached  the  gospel,  "  for  the  four 
nations  to  whom,  by  the  grace  of  God,  we  have  preached  the  word  of 
Christ,  dwell  in  a  circle  around  this  spot.  To  these  I  would  be  useful 
BO  long  as  I  live  or  have  my  senses ;  for  I  wish  to  persevere  m  the 
service  of  the  Roaian  church,  among  the  German  people  to  whom  I 
was  sent,  and  to  obey  your  commands. "^ 

Among  the  last  public  acts  of  Bomface  in  Germany,  belongs  the 
part  he  took  in  a  political  revolution,  which  was  not  without  its  impor- 
tance, as  contributing  to  the  firm  estabhshment  of  the  new  ecclesiasti- 
cal fouildations.  The  mayor  of  the  palace,  Pipin,  after  having  for  a 
long  time  exercised  the  rojuiauthoritif,  determined  to  assume  the  royal 
name,  and  to  deprive  the  last  branch  of  the  old  le^timate,  ruling 
family,  Childerie  III,  who  was  in  fact,  a  king  only  in  name,  also  of 
this  name.  That  he  could  beheve  it  possible  to  justify,  by  the  authority 
of  the  pope  this  illegal  act  to  his  own  conscience  and  in  the  eyes  of 
the  people,  this  without  doubt  was  already  one  result  of  the  influence 
exercised  by  Boniface  in  changing  the  religious  mode  of  thinking, — 
a  resultof  the  new  point  of  view  in  which  the  church  was  presented, 
as  a  theocratical  institution,  and  the  pope,  as  theocratical  head  over 
the  nations.  To  Boniface  himself,  it  must  have  appeared  of  the  utmost 
advantage  to  his  field  of  labor,  that  Pipm  by  assuming  the  royal  name 
should  ahiam  still  greater  authority,  so  as  to  be  able  to  place  a  stronger 
check  on  the  individual  Dukes,  whose  arbitrary  will  threatened  to 
become  destructive  to  all  civil  and  ecclesiastical  order ;  and  with  the 
views  he  entertained  respecting  the  relation  of  the  church  to  civil  so- 

'  Ep.  82.  li  pT  graham  Dei  diximus.  in  circnitu  loci 

'Heproposed  this  to  Ihe  pope  some  jean  JiujuBhabitaredmoatnntar,  Quibascamves- 

later,  in  the  letter,  in  which  he  requested  trfl  mtercessione,  qnandin  vivo  vel  siipio, 

him  to  confirm  what  he  had  done  in  found  nQlis  esse  posium     Copio  en[m  vestris  ora- 

jne  the  monastery  of  Fulda.  ep,  86  tiombos,  comitanlE  gratia  Dei  in  familiari. 

'  In  quo  loco  proposui  aliquantulnm  vel  tatc  Romanae  ccclesiae  et  vostro  sorvilio, 

pancis  diebns  fessum  eencctute  rorpus  requi  inter  Germanuos  gentes,  ad  i\uas  missus 

escendo  recuperarc,  et  post  morlcm  jaccre  fui,  perteverare  et  praecepto  vestro  obcdire- 
Qnatnar  enim  popoli,  quiboa  verbom  Chris- 
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eiety,  and  of  the  pope  to  the  church,  S|^h  an  act,  promising  to  be  so 
advantageous  hoth  to  church  and  9tat«,  could  easily  he  rendered  legal 
by  the  decision  of  the  pope,  aa  the  supreme  organ  of  Christ  in  the 
goyemment  of  the  household  of  faith,'  From  the  close  alhance  be- 
tween Boniface  and  the  pope,  from  his  position  aa  mediator  between 
the  latter  and  the  Frankish  church,  it  may  he  inferred,  that  the  nego- 
tiations concerning  this  important  matter,  were  not  managed  without 
his  intervention ;  though  it  remains  uncertain,  whether  anyfiiingin  the 
oral  communications  wMch  Boniface's  delegate,  the  preahyter  Lull,  is 
said  to  have  made  about  this  period  to  the  pope,  had  reference  to  this 
buanesa.^  Certain  it  is,  that  it  was  Bonife.ce,  who  in  the  year  752,  at 
Soissons,  by  the  pope's  comnussion,  administered  to  Pipin  the  royal- 
unction. 

His  vast  field  of  labor  among  foreign  nations  did  not,  however,  ren 
der  Boniface  forgetful  of  his  native  land,  Thou^  his  duties  compelled 
lum  to  forego  his  cherished  wish  of  returning  there  once  more,  yet  he 
ever  took  a  special  interest  in  its  affairs.^  He  maintained  a  constant 
correspondence  with  bishops,  monks,  nuns  and  princes  of  his  country, 
and  as  it  gave  him  peculiar  pleasure — to  use  hiaown  words*  —  to  hear 
his  countrymen  praised  so  he  was  grieved  at  being  told  of  their  faults. 
He  was  much  pained  on  learning,  that  one  of  the  princes  of  his  native 
land,  Ethelbald  king  of  Mercia,  led  an  immoral  life  ;  and  thereby  en- 
couraged immoraUty  among  his  people,  and  that  he  was  guilty  of  ar- 
bitrarily appropriating  the  property  of  the  church,  conceiving  bunself 
both  bound  and  fully  authorized,  by  the  pope's  commission,  to  exert  his 
influence  against  any  unchristian  conduct  which  came  to  his  knowledge 
among  the  nations,  even  beyond  the  more  narrow  circle  under  lus  im- 
mediate superintendence,*  he  felt  himself  constrained  to  transmit,  ia 
the  name  of  a  small  svnod,  a  very  decided  letter  of  remonstrance  to 
this  petty  sovereign.  In  this  letter  he  described  to  him,  how  severely, 
to  the  ahaine  of  the  English  people,*  the  violation  of  chastity  was  pun- 
ished in  the  mother  country,  among  the  pagan  Anglo-Saxons,  who  fol- 
lowed the  laws  of  God  written  on  the  heart ;  and  held  up  for  his  warn- 
ing the  divine  judgments  on  immoral  nations.  But  to  conciliate  the 
good-will  of  the  prince,  and  secure  a  favorable  reception  of  this  ad- 
monitory epistle,  Boniface  wrote  him  also  another  shorter  letter,  which  he 
accompanied  with  presents,  namely,  a  hawk,  two  falcons,  two  shields 
and  two  lances.^     He  exhorted  the  primate  of  the  English  church, 

'  Tha9  Willibald,  in  the  life  of  Boniface  amicitifini  et  qnod  de  eiuJem  genre  Anglo- 

f  23,  shows  that  this  insurrection  of  pi^itn,  mm  nati  «t  enntriti  hiu  peregrinamiir  ep. 

ism  in  Thnrineiahad  been  in  great  meas-  71. 

are  provoked  hj  the  [ymnnicfd  Dukes.  '  In  the  letter  referred  to  :  Bonis  et  lan- 

'Seeep.  86  concerning  Lull,  hnbet  se-  dilins  gcniis  noEtrae  laetnmur.  peccatts  et 

crcta  qoHedani  mea,  ifiae  soli  pietati  ves-  vitapenitionibns  contristamur. 

trie  pi-ofileri  debet  '  see  ep.  54  as  the  priveceptum  Romani 

*  In  writingioapriestof  hia  native  land,  pontificis,  si  fllicubi  viderem  inter  Christl- 

to  whom  he  sunt  ihe  letter  of  reoommenda-  anos  pergens  populos  erroneos  vel  ecclesi- 

tion,  presently  to  he  mentioned,  for  the  pur,  asfiraa  resulas  dspnivatas  vel  homines  a 

pose  of  being  transmitted  to  the  king  of  the  e»t1iolica  fide  nhdiictos.  ad  viam  salutis  in, 

Merdans,  he  says ;  Haec  verba  admonitionis  vitare  et  revoearetotis  viribuB  niteret. 

nostrae  ad  ilium  regem  propter  nihil  aliod  '  Ep.  72. 

direximus,   nisi   propter  piu'am   caiitaCts  '  Ep.  99. 
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archbishop  Cuthbert  of  Caot^bury,'  informing  bim  of  the  regulations 
adopted  by  himself  in  the  Franlmh  and  German  churches,  to  take 
measures  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  church  in  England ;  and 
it  waa  probably  o^ving  to  his  influence,  which  extended  even  te  this 
distant  re^on,  that  in  the  year  747,  a  synod  for  the  reformation  of 
abuses  was  convened  at  Cloveshove  (Cliff),  under  the  presidency  of 
tlus  archbishop. 

Boniface,  acting  on  the  permission  he  had  received  from  the  pope, 
appomtcd  his  countryman  Lnll,  who  had  been  for  twenty  years  trained 
under  bis  eye,  and  had  served  as  his  colleague,  to  succeed  him  in 
office,  and  ordained  liim  a  bishop.  Nothing  was  wanting,  except  that 
he  should  be  recognized  as  his  successor  by  royal  authority,  and  thns 
secured  in  the  exercise  of  all  the  rights  pertfuning  to  such  a  relation. 
Impressed  with  a  feehng  that  the  infirmities  of  age  announced  for 
him  a  speedy  death,^  his  mind  was  occupied  with  the  care  of  provid- 
ing for  his  ecclesiastical  foundations,  the  destruction  or  dismembejv 
ment  of  which  he  had  reason  to  fear,  unless  they  were  placed  under 
the  direction  of  a  firm  and  able  head,  such  as  he  wished  to  ^ve  them 
in  the  person  of  Lull.  The  letter  in  which  he  solicited  Fulrad,  the 
FrankiBh  lord  chamberlain,  to  bring  this  matter  before  king  Pepin, 
touchingly  expresses  the  paternal  anxiety  of  Boniface  for  those  who 
had  been  committed  by  God  to  his  pastoral  care :  "  Nearly  all  my 
feciplea  —  he  writes  —  are  foreigners  —  a  few  priests,  estabhshed  at 
various  points  for  the  service  of  the  church  and  of  the  people  ;  monks, 
distributed  among  the  monasteries,  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the 
children  to  read  ;  and  many  aged  persons,  who  have  long  lived  and 
labored  with  me  and  sustained  me.  For  all  these  I  am  anxious,  lest 
after  my  death  they  become  scattered,  I  beg,  therefore,  that  they 
may  enjoy  a  share  of  your  protection,  so  that  they  may  not  be  scat- 
tered hke  sheep  without  a  shepherd,  and  that  the  people  living  on  the 
borders  of  the  pagans  may  not  lose  the  law  of  Chnst.  I  beg  ear- 
nestly, in  the  name  of  God,  that  you  would  cause  my  son  and  follow- 
bbhop  Lull,  to  be  appointed  for  this  service  of  the  people  and  the 
churches,  as  a  preacher  and  guide  of  the  priests  and  the  people. 
And  I  hope,  if  God  so  will,  that  in  him  the  priests  will  find  a  gmde, 
the  monks  a  teaeber  of  their  rule,  and  the  Christian  people  a  faithful 
preacher  and  shepherd,  I  beg  such  a  favor  especially  for  this  reason, 
because  my  priests  sustam  a  miserable  hfe  on  the  borders  of  the  hea- 
then. Bread  to  eat  they  can  obtain  by  their  own  exertions ;  but 
clothing  they  cannot  find  there,  unless  they  receive  help  and  counsel 
fi«m  oilier  quarters ;  for  so  have  I  sustained  them,  that  they  nught 
be  enabled  to  persevere  in  their  labors  for  the  people  m  those  places." 

Having  obtained  what  he  wished,  and  thus  made  the  preservation 
of  the  German  church  independent  of  his  own  existence,  Boniface 
concluded  not  to  follow  out  his  earlier  intention  of  passing  the  rem- 
nant of  his  days  in  the  monastery  of  Fulda,  but  to  consecrate  them 

1  Ep.  73.  militer  videlnr,  nt  vitam  istam  lemporalem 

"   "         "      "  un  ilierum  raeorum  per  istaa  infir- 

dlo  debeam  finire. 
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to  the  work  with  which  his  misaionary  activity  had  first  commenced. 
Probably  it  was  with  a  special  view  of  having  it  in  hia  power  to  enter 
again,  in  a  more  direct  and  personal  manner,  upon  this  mission  in 
Friesland,  that  it  had  been  his  wish  to  make  the  city  of  Cologne  the 
seat  of  his  archbishopric.  But  now  he  was  brought  into  collision  with 
the  newly  appointed  bishop,  Hildegar  of  Cologne ;  for  the  latter 
availed  himself  of  certain  claims,  founded  on  ancient  tradition,  to 
make  the  church  of  Utrecht  dependent  on  himself;  though  he  took 
no  active  part  in  preaching  the  gospel  in  those  regions.  Boniface 
maintained,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  bishops  of  Cologne,  who  gave 
themselves  no  concern  about  the  mission  among  the  Frieslanders,  had 
no  claims  to  make  upon  this  province  of  the  church,  but  that  the 
church  of  Utrecht  had  been  founded  by  pope  Sergius,  as  a  metropolis 
for  the  converaon  of  the  Frieslanders,  and  subject  only  to  the  pope^ ; 
whence  also  it  followed,  that  this  church  ought,  for  the  present,  to  stand 
under  no  over^ght  but  his  own,  inasmuch  as  the  pope  had  committed 
to  him,  as  his  legate,  the  oversight  over  all  these  churches,  planted 
among  pagan  nations.  It  is  so  much  more  reasonable  to  trace  this 
controversy  of  Boniface  with  the  bishop  of  Cologne  to  his  desire  of 
once  more  taking  upon  himself,  as  papal  legate,  the  direction  of  the 
mission  in  Friesland,  that  we  should  hardly  be  justified  in  adopting 
the  contrary  snpposition,  and  in  ascribing  the  plan  of  his  journey  to 
Friesland  to  an  ambition  which  incited  him  to  make  good  his  power  of 
legate  in  that  country  against  the  bishop  of  Cologne.  Why  should 
he  have  sought,  through  so  many  dangers  and  difficulties,  at  such  an 
advanced  period  of  life,  to  acc[uir6  for  his  few  remaming  days  an 
honor,  which  in  a  much  more  convenient  and  less  haaardoua  way,  he 
could  have  procured  for  himself  by  negotiation  with  the  pope,*  and 
with  the  king  of  the  Franks  ? 

Boniface  set  out  on  his  journey  to  Friesland,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year  755  unlei  the  firm  persuasion  that  he  should  never  return. 
"With  this  conviction  he  took  leave  of  his  disciple  Lull,  and  com- 
mended to  him  the  presen  itioa  and  prosecution  of  the  work  begun  by 
himself,  and  m  particulir  the  completion  of  the  church,  now  erecting 
at  Fulda,  m  whiuh  his  body  was  to  be  deposited.  In  the  book-chest, 
which  he  was  m  the  habit  of  taking  with  him  wherever  he  went,3 
that  he  might  have  a  supply  of  sphitual  books  at  hand,  from  wJuch  he 
could  read  or  sing  by  the  way — he  gave  his  disciple  charge  to  plaoe 
a  shroud,  in  which  his  body  was  to  be  enveloped  and  conveyed  to  the 
monastery  of  Fulda.     With  a  small  retinue,  composed  partly  of  clergy 

'  See  ep.  105  to  pope  Stephen  11.  infer  from  tiiis,  that  if  the  text  of  this 

*  It  is  singular,  that  the  bishop  of  Co-  charier  is  correct,  jet  it  couid  not  in  this 

logne  provoked  this  coiitroversy,  in  oppo-  form  obltun  from  the  first  tlie  power  of 

sition  to  the  papid  charter  foundioL'  the  law, 

metropolitan  see  at  Menti  (see   WUrdl-  'The  priest  from  Utrecht  says  of  him, 

wein  ep.  83)  by    'rtu    of  wh"  h  Utrecht  f  18:   Quocunqne  ibat,  semper  libros  se- 

and  Cologne  w  re   ubordinaMd   o  it;  and  cum  gestabat    iKr  agendo  vero  rel  scrip- 

giat  Boiiifice  d     n      appia   b   ore  pope  tiiraa    leclilabat,  vel   paalmos    hjmnosve 

Stephen  II.,  to    he  an  h      y  o    this  ar-  canebat. 
raugement  b j  hi  p   d    esso      We  might 
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and  monks,  and  partly  of  servants,  he  embarked  on  a  boat  by  the 
river  Rhine,  and  landed  at  the  Zuyder  sea.  His  diaoiple,  bishop 
Eodan,  joined  him  in  Friealand.  They  traveraed  the  country ;  many 
received  tiiem  gladly;  they  baptized  thousands  and  founded  new 
churches.  Bonifeice  had  sent  numbers  home,  after  having  instructed 
and  baptized  them,  with  the  direction  to  return  to  him  on  an  appomted 
day,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  from  him  the  rite  of  confirmation. 
Meanwhile,  he  had  established  himself  with  his  associates  in  tents,  on 
the  river  Burda,  not  far  from  Dockingen,i  and  it  was  the  fifth  of 
June,  755,  when  he  expected  the  return  of  His  spiritual  children. 
Early  in  the  morning,  he  heard  at  a  distance  the  noise  of  an  ap- 
proaching multitude,  and  fuU  of  joy  came  forth  from  his  tent ;  but  he 
soon  found  himself  painfully  mistaken.  The  clash  of  weapons  an- 
nounced anything  but  a  friendly  disposition  and  purpose  in  the  ap- 
proaching bands.  The  truth  was,  that  numbers  of  the  pagans,  mad- 
dened to  find  that  Boniface  drew  away  so  many  from  idolatry,  had 
conspired  to  devote  this  day,  when  so  many  were  to  be  received  into 
the  bosom  of  the  Christian  church,  to  vengeance  for  their  gods.  The 
lay  servants  would  have  defended  Bomface  with  their  weapons  ;  but 
he  forbade  them.  With  the  relics  m  his  hand,  he  calndy  awaited  the 
issue  ;  he  exhorted  his  attendants  not  to  fear  those,  who  could  only 
kill  the  body,  not  harm  the  soul ;  but  rather  to  be  mindful  of  the 
infallible  pronuses  of  their  Lord,  and  to  confide  m  him,  who  would 
soon  bestow  on  their  souls  the  reward  of  everiasting  glory.  Thus,  in 
his  seventy-fifth  year,  he  died  a  martyr ; "  and  with  him,  many  of  his 
companions,  as  well  as  the  bishop  Eodan,  died  the  same  death.^  _ 

Boniface  left  behind  him  a  series  of  disciples,  who  labored  on  in  luB 
spirit,  zealously  devoting  themselves  to  the  education  of  the  youth,  to 
the  business  of  clearing  up  and  cultivating  the  soil,  partly  as  bishops 
and  priests,  partly  as  abbots.  Among  these,  the  abbot  Gregory  takes 
an  important  place,  who  prosecuted  the  work  in  Friesland.  The  sin- 
gular manner  in  which  this  person,  while  a  young  man,  was  led 
to  attach  himself  to  Boniface,  furnishes  a  remarkable  example  of  the 
power,  which  the  latter  exerted  over  tiie  minds  of  youth.  When  Bon- 
iface, on  his  second  journey  from  Friesland  to  Thurin^a  and  Hessia, 
came  into  the  territory  of  Triors,  he  met,  in  a  monastery  near  this 
town,  with  a  hospitable  recoption  from  a  certain  abbess  Addula,  who, 
sprung  from  a  noble  family,  had  relired  from  the  society  of  the  great 
world  to  this  spot.  During  meal-time,  the  duty  was  assigned  to  her 
nephew  Gregory  (a  boy  fourteen  years  old,  who  had  just  returned 
from  school),  to  read  some  passages  fi-om  the  holy  Scriptures.  Boni- 
face praised  hira  for  reading  so  well ;  and  asked  Imn  to  ti-anslat«  what 
he  had  read  into  the  German  language.     As  he  was  compelled  to  con- 

'  Dockum,  between  Frajieker  and  Grii-  aboal  to  be  struck,  tnade  a  pillyw  for  hia 

ningen.  bead  of  a  volume  of  tht  gosyi'ls. 

'  The  preBbyteT  of  Utrecht  informs  us,  '  According  to  (he  story  of  the  eeciesia* 

that  in  the  district  where  this  occurred,  an  tic   of    Monsler,  there   were   nliy-two   of 

old  woman  was  still   living,  who  related  them, 
that  Boniface,  when  he  saw  the  fatal  blow 
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feas  his  iiiabilitj,  Eonifa«e  Iiimseif  translated  and  explained  the  pas- 
sages read,  and  made  the  whole  the  subject  of  a  discourse,  which  left 
a  deep  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  youth.  The  latter  felt  himself 
so  drawn  towards  him,  that  he  declared  hunself  resolved  to  go  with 
him,  and  never  to  leave  him,  that  he  might  learn  from  him  how  to  undei^ 
stand  the  holy  Scriptures.  The  grand-mother,  to  whom  Boniface  was 
at  that  time  wholly  unknown,  did  all  in  her  power  to  dissuade  the  boy 
from  executing  hia  resolution ;  but  in  vain.  He  told  her,  if  she  would 
not  ^ve  him  a  horse  he  would  follow  Boniface  on  foot  wherever  he 
went.  Fmally  she  yielded  to  hia  wishes,  and  gave  him  a  horse  and 
servants,  that  he  might  bo  able  to  follow  the  missionary  in  hia  joui^ 
neya.'  From  this  time  forward  he  was  the  companion  of  Boniface 
anudst  every  difficulty,  and  went  with  him  also  on  his  last  journey  to 
I^esland.s  And  now  since  bishop  Eodan  had  suffered  martyrdom 
with  his  teacher,  and  the  bishopric  of  Utrecht  was  for  the  present 
unoccupied,  Gregory  took  upon  himself  the  whole  care  of  the  mission 
in  Friesland,  which  charge  was  also  conferred  on  him  by  pope  Stephen 
n.  and  by  king  Pipin.  He  did  not  assume,  it  is  true,  the  episcopal 
dignity,  but  remained  a  priest ;  whether  he  was  deterred  by  his  mod- 
esty from  aspiring  after  a  higher  rank,  or  whether  the  business  con- 
nected with  the  episcopal  office  did  not  agree  with  what  he  felt  to  be 
his  peculiar  calling,  or  whetlier  it  was  that  special  reasons,  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  times,  prevented  the  re-occupancy  of  the  bishop- 
ric. But  as  abbot  of  a  monastery  at  Utrecht,  to  which  boys  of  Eng- 
lish, French,  Bavarian,  Suevian,  Frieslandish,  and  Saxon  extraction 
were  sent  to  be  educated,  he  had  an  ample  field  of  activity.  He 
himself  labored  in  instructing  the  Christian  and  pagan  population ; 
and  he  founded  a  missionary  school,  from  which  misaionaries  went 
forth  into  various  fields.  To  supply  the  want  of  a  bishop,  he  got 
episcopal  ordination  conferred  in  his  native  land  on  Alubert,  an  l£g- 
iiah  clergyman,  who  had  joined  him  in  his  work.  He  hved  to  the  age  of 
more  than  seventy  years ;  and  labored  aa  a  faithful  teacher,  to  the  en,d. 
Three  years  before  his  death,  in  the  year  781,  he  was  attacked  on 
his  left  side  by  a  stroke  of  palsy.  Yet  he  did  not  cease  laboring  for 
the  instruction  and  spiritual  culture  of  his  people,  until  his  disease 
became  ao  severe,  that  he  had  to  be  borne  on  the  arms  of  his  scholars 
wherever  hia  presence  was  needed.  In  \m  last  hours,  his  disciples 
gathered  round  his  bed,  to  hear  from  hia  lips  the  word  of  exhortation, 
and  to  be  edified  by  the  example  of  his  faith.  "  He  will  not  die 
to-day,"  said  they  to  each  other ;  —  but  summoning  his  last  powers, 
he  turned  to  them  and  said :    "  To-day  I  shall  have  my  release."     He 

'  Liudger,  the  disciple  and  biographer  mns,  unus  atque  idem  spiritua  JJei,  qni 

of_  Gregory,  who  hod  without  doubt  re-  omnia  operamr  in  omnibus  dividens  singn- 

ceired  this  stoi?  from  his  own  moalh,  sftvs  lis  proat  vult. 

rwpeeling  it ;  Idem  epiritna  videtnr  mihi  '  If  he  had  not  before,  as  having  hini- 

In  hoe  lane  operaji  paero,  qni  apostoloa  self  come  from  the  neighboring  districl, 

Chriati  et  dispensatores  mysteriorum  Dei  pointed  ont  to  Gregory  this  field  of  labor 

ad  illud  indammavit,  ot  ad  nnam  voccm  umong  the  Fricslanders,  for  whoso  welfare 

Domini  relictis  retihus  et  patre  sequeren-  be  ever  continued  to  manifest  a  special 

lor  redemtorem.    Hoc  feeit  artifes  snm-  solicitude. 
VOL.  HI.                                       7 
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died,  after  having  prayed  and  received  tlie  holy  supper,  nitli  Us  eyes 
fixed  on  the  altar. 

A  second  among  the  disciples  of  Boniface,  to  whom  the  German 
church  and  the  early  culture  of  the  nation  were  greatly  indebted, 
was  the  abbot  Sturm.^  Ho  was  decended  from  a  noble  and  devotedly 
Christian  laniily  in  Bavaria.  While  Boniface  was  engaged  in  organiz- 
ing the  Bavarian  church,  Sturm,  yet  a  hoy,  was  committed  to  him  by 
his  parents,  to  he  regularly  trained  for  the  spiritual  office.  The  former 
placed  him  in  the  monastery  of  Fritzlar,  one  of  his  earhest  founda- 
tions, over  which  presided  the  abbot  Wigbert,  a  compamon  in  mission- 
ary labors.  To  the  direction  of  this  person  he  entrusted  the  boy's 
education.  This  being  completed,  he  was  consecrated  as  priest,  and 
assisted  Boniface  as  a  feDow-laborer  in  the  missionary  work.  After 
having  labored  three  years  under  Boniface's  direction,  he  was  seized 
with  a  desire  of  following  the  example  of  others  who  had  retired  into 
the  wilderness,  and  trained  themselves,  by  every  sort  of  self-denial,  in 
the  contest  with  savage  nature,  to  the  austere  life  of  the  monk.  Bom- 
face  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  his  disciple.  He  hoped  to  mate  use  of 
him  as  an  instrument  for  converting  the  vast  wilderness,  which  then, 
under  the  name  of  Euchwald  (Buchonia),  covered  a  large  part  of 
Hesaa,  into  a  cidtivated  country.  He  gave  to  Sturm  two  companions, 
to  go  with  him  on  Im  journey,  and  dismissed  them  with  his  blessing, 
to  find  a  dwelling-place  in  the  wilderness.  Afler  having  for  three 
days  traversed  the  forest,  riding  on  asses,  they  finally  came  to  a  spot 
wmch  seemed  to  them  suscepljhle  of  eullavation,  Herold's  field  (Hers- 
feld).  Here  they  bmlt  huts,  which  they  covered  with  bart ;  and  here 
they  spent  some  time  in  devotional  exercises.  Thus,  in  the  year  736, 
was  laid  the  foundation  of  the  monastery  of  Hersfeld.  After  this, 
Sturm  returned  again  to  bis  beloved  master,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
report  to  one  so  exact  and  prudent  in  the  examination  and  calcular 
tion  of  the  nunutest  details,  concerning  the  situation  of  the  place,  the 
qus,lity  of  the  soil,  and  the  springs  of  water.  Ho  was  satisfied  with 
all  but  one  thing ;  the  place  seemed  to  him  too  much  exposed  to  the 
ravages  of  the  Saxons.  Long  and  vainly  did  they  seek,  wandering 
up  and  down  on  the  Fulda,  for  a  place  of  settlement  such  as  Boniface 
would  approve.  But  the  latter  stunulated  his  disciple  to  new  acti- 
vity, exhorting  him  to  patience,  and  confidently  assuring  him,  that 
God  would  not  &1  to  show  him  the  place  prepared  for  his  servants  in 
the  wilderness.  For  many  days  he  roamed  the  forest,  in  all  direc- 
tions, entirely  alone,  singing  psalms  as  he  went,  to  strengthen  his 
faith  and  cheer  his  heart,  fearless  of  the  numerous  wild  beasts  prow- 
ling in  the  wilderness.  He  took  repose  only  at  night,  constructing  a 
rude  hedge  of  hewn  branches  around  bis  ass,  to  protect  him  from 
beasts  of  prey ;  and  then,  after  calling  upon  the  Lord,  and  signing 
the  cross  onhisforehead,layinghi!iiselfdown  composedly  to  sleep. 

Thus  he  discovered  at  last  a  spot  for  a  settlement,  against  which 
Boniface  had  nothing  to  object;  and  here,  in  744,  was  founded  the 

'  Stnmii,  or  Stinne. 
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monastery  of  Fulda.  Thia  was  Boniface's  farorite  foundatJon. 
Through  his  influence  the  monastery  ohtained  great  privileges  fnjra  the 
pope.  It  was  to  be  independent  of  all  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the 
bishop,  and  subject  to  no  one,  but  the  pope.'  He  directed,  that  hia 
body  rfiould  be  deposited  there,  which  contributed  in  no  small  degree 
to  give  consideralioQ  to  the  monastery.  He  sent  the  abbot  Sturm  to 
Italy,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  there  the  patterns  of  the  old  con- 
ventual institutions,  particularly  of  the  original  convent  of  the  Bene- 
dictines at  Monte  Cassino,  bidding  him  to  avail  himself  of  all  the  in- 
formation he  couid  gather  for  the  benefit  of  his  monastery.  After  his 
return,  Sturm  directed,  through  a  long  series  of  years,  the  energies  of  four 
thousand  monks,  by  whose  unsparing  labors  the  wilderness  was  gradu- 
ally recliumed  and  brought  into  a  state  of  cultivation.  His  activity 
at  a  later  period  was  interrupted  by  the  devastating  inroads  of  the 
Saxons.  By  their  threats,  he  was  often  compelled,  when  a  very  old 
man,  to  seek  safety  in  flight.  After  a  flight  of  this  sort,  to  which  he 
had  been  forced  when  sick,  having  returned  back  to  his  convent,"  when 
eecurity  was  restored,  he  felt  the  approach  of  death.  He  now  caused 
all  the  belis  to  be  rung,  so  as  to  bring  together  the  monks,  that  lua 
near  death  might  be  announced  to  them,  and  they  might  be  invited  to 
pray  for  him.  A  portion  of  the  monks  having  assembled  around  his  bed, 
he  begged  them  to  forgive  him,  if  through  the  sinfulness  cleaving  to 
all  ahke,  he  had  wronged  any  one  of  their  number,  adding  that,  from 
Ins  whole  heart;,  he  forgave  all  men  all  the  injuries  he  had  received, 
and  pardoned  even  his  constant  enemy,  the  archbishop  Lull.  On  the 
day  of  lus  death,  the  17th  of  December,  779,  one  of  his  monks  told 
him  he  was  now  certainly  gomg  to  the  Lord,  and  expressed  the  hope 
that  when  he  was  with  lie  Lord,  he  would  remember  his  disciples  and 
pray  for  them.  He  looked  upon  them  and  said,  "  So  order  your  con- 
duct, that  I  may  have  courage  to  pray  for  you,  and  I  will  do  what  you 
require."^  Thus  was  laid  here  the  foundation  of  a  seminary  ot 
Christian  education,  which  in  the  following  centuries  proved  eminently 
serviceable  to  the  German  church. 

The  longest  continued  and  the  most  violent  opposition  to  the  estab- 
Kshment  of  the  Christian  church,  was  made  by  the  powerful  race  of 
the  Saxons,  in  Northern  Germany.  The  blame  is  to  be  imputed  in 
part  to  the  means  employed  to  effect  this  object.  It  required  pecuBar 
wisdom,  to  find  a  way  of  introducing  Christianity  among  a  people  of 
80  warlike  a  character,  whose  ancient  objects  of  veneration  were  bo 
intimately  connected  with  their  whole  character  and  constitution.  But 
instead  of  this,  everytlung  on  the  contrary  was  done  to  prejudice  the 
minds  of  the  people  against  the  new  religion.  Along  with  Christianity, 
the  whole  structure  of  the  hierarchy,  against  which  in  particular  the 

'  But  this  eiemplion  contributed,  also,  '  The  emperor  had  sent  him  his  own 

to  keep  alire  the  einbittereri  ftelings  he-  physician  Wintar,  but  the  medicine  pre- 

tween  archbishop  Lull,  Boniface's  aucces-  scrilied  bvthelattermadehisdiseBseworse. 

»or,  and  tlie  abbot  Sturm;  and  the  influ-  '  See  the  account  of  his  life  by  his  scholar 

ence  of  the  former,  as  well  as  many  other  and  successor,  abbot  Bigil,  recently  pab- 

thingSjOccasioned  his  temporary  disijraee  at  lishod  in  Perta's  Monomentis,  T.  II. 
the  court  of  Pipin,  and  his  baoishmcnt. 
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free  spirit  of  the  Saxons  revolted,  was  at  once  to  be  introduced.  The 
payment  of  church  tythea,  wMch  was  to  be  everywhere  enforced,  was 
regarded  by  them  as  a  sign  of  (Hsgraceful  bondi^ge,  and  served  to  ren- 
der stall  more  odious  the  religion  which  carried  with  it  such  a  regula- 
tion. In  addition  to  this,  the  Christian  church  and  the  domimon  of 
the  Franks  were  contjnuaHy  presented  to  thom  as  closely  connected  ; 
and  hence  the  attachment  winch  bound  them  to  their  old  freedom  and 
independence  led  them  to  repel  both  together,  —  Christianity  being 
regarded  as  a  means  for  subjecting  them  to  the  Franlcish  yoke.  The 
army  of  the  emperor  Charles  was  followed  by  priests  and  monks,  pre- 
pared to  baptize  the  conquered,  or  those  who  yielded  to  force,  or  who 
were  inclined  to  purchase  peace  for  the  moment,  by  obedience  to  the 
church ;  and  to  found  among  thom  churches  and  monasteries.'  The 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  which  came  to  them  thus  accompanied,  would 
naturally  be  slow  to  gain  their  confidence.  Large  bodies  of  them 
often  allowed  themselves  to  be  baptized  in  mere  pretence,  and  submit- 
ted to  the  dominion  of  the  church,  resolved  already  to  cast  off  at  the 
first  favorable  opportunity,  all  that  had  been  imposed  on  them.  This 
they  did,  when  they  revolted  again  from  the  Frankieh  empire.  The 
monastery  of  Fulda,  whose  abbot  Sturm  had  labored  most  zealously  to 
plant  the  Christian  church  among  the  conquered  Saxons,  then  became 
a  Kgnal  mark  for  their  vengeance.^  The  pious  and  far-aghted  abbot 
Alcuin  best  understood  what  had  prevented  the  establishment  of  the 
Christian  church  among  the  Saxons ;  and  he  gave  the  emperor,  his  bish- 
ops and  high  ofGcera  the  wisest  counsels  with  regard  to  the  missionary 
work ;  of  which  however  they  made  hut  little  use .  Thus  to  the  imperial 
chamberlain  and  lord  of  the  treasury,  Magenfrid,^  he  wrote  —  appeal- 
ing to  the  words  of  our  Lord  himself.  Matt,  28: 19  —  three  things 
should  go  together,  the  preaching  of  the  faith,  the  bestowment  of  bap- 
tism, and  the  exhibition  of  our  Lord's  commandments.  Without  the 
concurrence  of  these  three  parts,  the  hearer  could  not  he  led  to  sal- 
vation. But  faith  was  a  voluntary  thing  and  not  to  be  forced.  To 
baptism,  indeed,  one  might  be  forced ;  but  that  was  of  no  avail  to  faith.* 
The  grown  up  man  must  say  for  himself,  what  he  believed  and  de- 
sired ;  and  if  he  professed  the  faith  m  a  hypoeritieal  manner,  he  could 
not  truly  attain  to  salvation.  Therefore  preachers  to  the  heathen  are 
bound  to  instruct  the  people  in  the  faith  in  a  friendly  and  prudent 
way,^     The  Lord  knew  them  that  were  his,  and  opened  the  hearts  of 

'  See  the  Life  _f>f  abbot  Slarm,  L  c.  c.  22.  was  obliged  to  flee,  having  heard  thai  the 

where  it  is  siud  respecting  the  effects  of  the  approacning  Saxons  intendeit,  in  their  rage, 

campaigns  of  the  emperor  in  the  years  772  to  bqrn  down  the  convent  with  the  monks 

and  776;  Farlim bellis, paitim sunsionibus,  and  all  tlmt  vfas  in  it.     See  the  litfa  of 

partim  etiam  muneribus  maxima  ex  parte  SHirm  4  S3, 

geniem  illam  ad  fidem  Christi  converdt ;  '  Ep.  3T. 

and  the  abbot  Aleuin  nritea  <ti  the  year  '  Attrahipoterithomo  ad  fidem,  noncogi, 

790  l«  a  Scottish  abbot,  ep.  m. ;  Aniiqoi  C<^  poteris  ad  baptismom,  sed  non  pro- 

Saxones  et  omnes  Frisonnm  populi  in^tnnte  ficit  lidei. 

Bege  Cnrolo  alios  praemiis  et  alios  minis  *  Unde  et  praedicatores  paKanornm  pop- 

Eoiriritante  ad  lidem  Christ]  convcrsi  sunt,  ulum  paeifiois  verbis  et  prudentibua  fidem 

•  When  the  Saxons  had,  in  778,  begun  docere  debent, 
a  new  war,  Sturm,  together  with  his  monks. 
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such  as  he  pleased,  so  that  they  miglit  be  ahlo  to  recognize  the  truth 
preached  to  Hiem.'  Eut  after  they  have  received  the  faith  and  bap- 
tism, in  proceeding  to  set  before  them  the  precepts  of  religion,  some 
regard  should  be  paid  to  the  needs  of  the  weaker  minda ;  great  de- 
mands ought  not  to  be  made  upon  them  at  once,  but  in  accordance 
with  St.  Paul's  direction,  thej  should  be  fed  at  first  with  milk  and  not 
with  strong  nicat.8  Thus  the  apostles,  Acts  15,  laid  none  of  the  bui> 
thens  of  &e  law  upon  the  converted  gentiles.  Paul  gloried  in  sup- 
porting himself  by  the  labor  of  his  own  hands,  Acts  20:  34.  2  Thesa. 
S:  8.  1  Cor.  9:  l5,  18.  Thus  the  great  apostie,  who  was  specially 
chosen  by  God  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  heathen,  had  acted,  in  order 
eEFeotually  to  remove  every  pretext  or  occasion  for  accusing  the  preacher 
of  covetousness ;  so  that  none  should  preach  God's  word  out  of  the 
love  of  gain,  hut  each  should  do  so  sustained  by  the  love  of  Christ,  as 
our  Lord  himself  conunanded  his  disciples :  Freely  ye  have  received, 
freely  give.  "Let  but  the  same  pains  be  taken  —  he  then  wont  on 
to  aay  —  to  preach  the  easy  yoke  and  the  light  burden  of  Christ  to 
the  obstmate  people  of  the  Saxons,  as  are  taken  to  collect  the  tythes 
from  them,  or  to  punish  the  least  transgresaon  of  the  laws  imposed  on 
tiiem,  and  perhaps  they  would  no  longer  be  found  to  repel  baptism  with 
abhorrence.  Let  the  teachers  of  the  faith  hut  train  themselves  after  the 
example  of  the  Apostles,*  let  them  but  rely  on  the  gracious  proridenee 
of  Him,  who  says,  Carry  neither  purse  nor  scrip,  etc.,  and  of  whom  flie 
prophet  declares,  He  saveth  them  that  trust  in  him.*  This  I  have  writ 
ten  to  you  —  says  he  after  these  directions  —  that  thy  admonitions 
may  be  of  service  to  those  who  apply  to  thee  for  advice.''^  With  pe- 
culiar freedom  and  sharpness,  does  Alcuin  express  bis  views  of  the 
measures  adopEed  by  the  emperor,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  that  mon- 
arch himself.*  He  calls  upon  him  to  conclude,  if  possible,  a  truce 
with  the  abominable  people  (the  Saxons).  AD  threats  ought  for  a 
time  to  be  suspended,  that  they  might  not  become  inveterate  in  their 
hostile  feelings  to  the  Frankiah  empire,  and  afraid  to  enter  into  any 
compromise  whatsoever,  ■>  buft  be  encouraged  with  hope  till  by  salutary 

'  The  Augustinian  doctrine  of  predesti-  preached,  ao  as  not  to  repel  the  weak ;  bat 
nation  hadiliowever,  thia  injuriona  effect,  he  haa  in  his  thoughts  the  positive  laws  of 
that  whenever  such  a  work  turned  out  a  the  chorch,  the  claims  on  the  people  in 
failare,  men,  instead  of  seeking  for  the  reference  to  the  hearing  of  the  public  bur- 
cause  in  the  want  of  correct  teaching,  and  den?,  the  payment  of  tythes. 
in  the  use  of  wrong  means,  sought  rather  "  Sint  praidicalorea,  noii  praedatorea. 
to  trace  it  to  the  want  of  lul-efflcient  *  History  of  Susannah  v.  60,  aa  reckoned 
grace,  and  to  non-predestination.     Thus,  to  Daniel. 

even  Alcuin,  in  the  28th  letter  lo  the  em-  '  In  his  letter  to  Amo  arehbishop  of  Sali- 

pETOt  —  Ihougli  with  liiH  intention  no  donbt  burg,  Let,  72,  Alcnin  saj-s :  DecJmae,  ut  di- 

of  showing,  toat  the  icWe  hkme  could  wot  citnr,  Saxonum  suhvertemnt  Mem.  _  Quid 

be  cast  on  the  emperor,  sap :  Ecco  quanta  injungendum  est  jngum  cervicihua  idiota- 

devotione  et  bonignitate  pro   dilatatione  rum,  quod  ncque  nos  neque  fnitres  nostri 

nominis  Chriali  duritiam  infelicia  populi  ferre  potuerunt  t    Igitur  in  tide  Christ!  sal- 

Saiconum  per  veraesalutig  consilium  emol-  vari  animas  credentiom  confldimus. 

lire  lahorasti.    Sed  quia  eleciio  nccdum  in  '  Ep.  80,  in  the  explanation  of  which  I 

illis  divina  folsse  videtur,  remanent  hucns-  agree  more  fully  with  Frobcin  than  with 

que  niuiti  ex  illta  eum  diabolo  damnandi  Pagu  though  I  cannot  agree  entirely  with 

'Alcnin  by  no   means   intends  to  aay         '  Ne  ohdorati  fagiant. 
here,  that  a  hrase  morality  should  be  first 
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counsel  they  could  be  brought  ba«k  to  the  ways  of  peace.  The  revolts 
of  the  exasperated  Saxons  led  to  other  consequences.  'ITiey  fell  upon 
the  provinces  already  belonging  to  the  empire  of  the  Franks,  and  here 
paganism  once  more  revived.  He  therefore  cautioned  the  emperor 
againat  allowing  himseif,  by  his  zeal  to  win  one  small  state  more  for 
the  Christian  church,  to  fall  into  the  mistake  of  exposing  to  hazard  a 
larger  portion  of  the  church  in  countries  whore  it  had  already  been 
establishcd-i  He  disapproved  also  of  tho  plan  of  transporting  many 
of  the  Saxons  into  the  Prankish  kingdom,  since  these  very  eminTants 
were  the  better  class  of  Christians,  and  might  have  proved,  among 
their  own  people,  an  important  element  towards  the  conversion  of  their 
countrymen,  now  wholly  abandoned  to  paganism.^ 

It  was  not  till  after  a  series  of  wars  lasting  for  thirty  yeai^,  that  the 
emperor  Charles  succeeded  in  reducing  the  Saxons,  ever  revolting  anew 
a,gainst  the  Christian  church  as  well  as  the  Frankish  dominion,  to  en- 
tire subjection ;  and  hy  tho  treaty  of  peace  concluded  at  Selz,  in  804, 
the  authority  of  both  these  powers  was  acknowledged  by  the  Saxons, 
and  in  consideration  of  their  binding  themselves  to  the  payment  of  the 
church  tjfthes,  they  were  for  the  present  released  from  all  other  bur- 
dens. The  Christian  church  having  been  thus  established  among  the 
Saxons  by  force,  it  followed  as  a  natural  consequence  that  individuals 
also  would  in  many  cases  be  constrained  to  unite  with  it  by  force. 
The  punishment  of  death  was  threatened  ag^nst  such  as  refused  to  re- 
ceive baptism,  or  endeavored  to  propagate  their  ancient  idolatry  by 
stealth.  But  it  was  natural  also  that  many  who  consented  to  be  bap- 
tized, did  so  only  in  pretence,  and,  so  far  as  they  could  without  dan- 
ger, treated  the  laws  of  the  church  with  contempt,  and  continued  se- 
cretly to  observe  the  rites  of  idolatry.  To  put  a  stop  to  tiiis,  the  se- 
verest laws  were  enacted.  Death  was  the  pena%  for  setting  fire  to 
churches,  for  neglecting  to  observe  the  seasons  of  fast,  for  eating  flesh 
during  those  seasons,  if  done  through  contempt  of  Christianity ;  death 
was  the  penalty  decreed  against  burning  a  dead  body,  accordmg  to  the 
pagan  mode, —  agsunst  Auman  eacnj^ces,*- pecuniary  mulcts,  against 
the  practice  of  other  pagan  rites.^  In  this  way,  the  transfer  of  many 
pagan  customs  to  Christianity  was  encouraged ;  and  thus  arose  various 
superstitions,  growing  out  of  the  mingling  together  of  Christian  and 
mgan  elements.  More  than  could  possibly  be  cfected  by  these  forci- 
ble measures  in  the  present  generation,  was  done  for  the  Christian  cul- 
ture of  the  rising  generation  by  the  estabUsbment  of  churches  and 
schools.  Besides,  several  individuals  now  appeared,  who  did  not  con- 
fine their  efforts  barely  to  the  suppression  of  idolatry  and  of  pagan 
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customs,  and  to  pro^ii^ing  for  the  erection  of  churolies,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  external  form  of  worship,  hut  also  distinguished  them- 
Belvea  hy  their  zeal  as  teachers  of  the  faith.  These  were  partly  such 
as  came  from  tiio  school  of  the  abbot  Gregory  in  Utrecht,  and  in  part, 
Buch  as  had  been  led  by  the  report  of  the  great  field  of  labor  and  the 
want  of  laborers  among  the  Saxons,  to  come  over  from  England.  To 
all  these,  the  emperor  Charles  asagned  their  several  spheres  of  labor. 
One  of  the  most  distinguished  among  these  was  lAndger,  a  descen- 
dant of  Wursing,  that  pious  maa  among  the  Frieslanders,  who  had  ac- 
tively assisted  the  archbishop  Wilhbrord.  Sprung  from  a  devotedly 
Christian  family,  he  had  early  received  into  his  heart  the  seeds  of  piety, 
and  these  were  nourished  and  still  ftuiiher  developed  by  the  influence 
of  the  abbot  Gregory  at  Utrecht,  into  whose  school  he  entered.  To 
indulge  the  eager  thirst  for  knowledge,  which  discovered  itself  in  him 
from  childhood,  the  abbot,  in  process  of  time,  sent  him  to  England, 
that  he  might  gather  up  the  knowledge  to  be  obtamed  in  the  school  of 
the  great  Alcuin  in  York.  Well  instructed,  and  provided  with  a  store 
of  books,  he  returned  back  to  his  country.  After  Gregory's  death,  he 
assisted  as  a  presbyter  Gregory's  successor  Albrich,  who  had  been 
ordained  a  bishop  in  Cologne ;   laboring  with  him  especially  to  accom- 

C"  ih  what  still  remained  to  be  done  for  the  conversion  of  the  Fries- 
ders.  The  district  in  which  Bonilace  had  been  martyred,  was' the 
principal  theatre  of  his  activity  as  a  teacher  of  Christianity.  His 
seven  years'  labor  in  these  parts  was,  however,  interrupted  by  the  re- 
volt of  the  Saxon  leader  Wittekind  against  the  Frankish  dominion,  in 
the  year  782 ;  when  the  arms  of  the  pagan  Saxons  penetrated  to  this 
spot,  and  the  pagan  party  in  this  place  once  more  gained  the  aacen- 
daacy,  the  churches  were  burnt,  the  clergy  driven  away,  and  the  idol- 
temples  restored.  Upon  this,  he  made  a  journey  to  Rome  and  to  the 
abbey  of  Monte  Cassiuo,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  great  model 
of  ancient  monasticism,  in  this  latter  place.  On  his  return,  after  an 
absence  of  three  years,  he  found  peace  restored  in  his  country,  Witte- 
kind having  finally  submitted  and  in  the  year  785  received  baptism 
at  Attigny.  The  emperor  Charles  asagned  him  his  sphere  of  labor 
among  the  Frieslanders  in  nearly  the  same  circuit  which  now  includes 
the  towns  of  Groningen  and  Norden.  It  was  he  too,  who  first  suc- 
ceeded in  destroying  paganism  and  establishing  the  Christian  church 
on  the  island  of  Hehgoland  (Fosites-land)  where  Willihrord  had  made 
the  attempt  in  vain.  He  baptized  the  prince's  son,  Landrich ;  gave 
him  a  clerical  education  and  consecrated  him  to  the  office  of  presbyter. 
This  person  labored  for  many  years  as  a  teacher  of  the  Frieslanders. 
Liudger  fi)unded  a  monastery  at  Werden,  then  on  the  boundary  be- 
tween Friesland  and  Saxony,  on  a  piece  of  land  belonging  (o  his  fam- 
ily. After  the  Saxons  were  completely  subjugated,  the  emperor  sent 
lum  into  the  district  of  MiJnster,  and  a  place  called  J&nigemeford, 
was  the  principal  seat  of  his  labors,  where  afterwards  a  bishopric  waa 
founded,  which  fi^m  the  canonical  establishment  (monasterium)  found- 
ed by  him,  received  the  name  of  Munster.  With  untiring  zeal,  he 
went  from  place  to  place,  instructing  the  rude  Saxons ;  and  evexy- 
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where  founding  churclicg,  over  which  he  placed,  as  pastora,  priests  who 
had  been  trained  under  hia  own  direction.  After  having  for  a  long 
time  administered  the  episcopal  functions,  without  the  name  of  bishop, 
he  was  finally  compelled  to  assume  the  episcopal  dignity  by  Hildehold 
archbishop  of  Cologne,  Hia  zeal  for  the  spread  of  Christianity,  led 
him  to  visit  the  wild  Normans,  who  were  then  a  terror  to  the 
Christian  nations ;  and  became  still  more  so  in  the  following  times, — 
where  he  could  reckon  upon  no  human  assistance.  But  the  emperor 
Charles  absolutely  refused  to  permit  it.  From  such  a  man,  nothing 
else  could  be  expected,  than  that  he  would  seek  chiefly  to  work  on  the 
hearts  of  men  by  the  power  of  dimne  truth,  as  indeed  he  had  been 
trained  to  do,  by  the  example  and  the  instructions  of  men  who  looked 
upon  teaching  as  their  proper  calling —  Gregory  and  Alcuin.  Even 
in  the  sickness,  which  hefel  him  shortly  before  his  death  in  809,  he 
did  not  allow  himself  to  be  prevented  by  bodily  weakness,  from  dis- 
char^g  the  spiritual  duties  of  his  office.  On  Sunday  prece(Hng  the 
night  of  his  death,'  ho  preached  twice  before  two  different  congrega- 
tions of  his  diocese,  in  the  morning  in  the  church  at  Cosfeld,  in  the  af- 
ternoon at  the  third  hoiir,  in  the  church  at  Billerbeck  where  ho  ex- 
pended his  last  energies  in  performing  mass.^ 

Another  of  these  individuals  was  WilleJutd,  who  came  from  North- 
umb'erland.  •  He  also  labored  at  first,  and  with  happy  results,  in  the 
district  of  Docum,  where  Bomfece  had  poured  out  his  blood  as  a  mar- 
tyr. Many  were  baptised  by  him ;  many  of  the  first  men  of  the  na- 
tion entrusted  to  him  their  children  for  education.  But  having  come 
into  the  territory  of  the  present  Groningen,  where  idolatiy  was  at  that 
time  still  predominant,  his  preaching  so  excited  the  rage  of  the  pagan 
populace,  that  they  would  have  killed  him;  when  it  was  proposed.by 
some  of  the  more  moderate  class^  that,  they  should  first  determine,  by 
lot,  the  judgment  of  the  gods  concerning  him ;  and  it  was  so  ordered 
in  the  providence  of  Giod,  that  the  lot  having  fallen  for  the  preservar- 
tion  of  his  life,  he  was  permitted  to  go  away  unharmed.  He  now  be- 
took himself  to  the  district  of  Drenthe.  His  preaching  had  ab-eady 
met  with  great  acceptance,  when  some  of  his  disciples,  urged  on  by  an 
inconfflderate  zeal,  proceeded  to  destroy  the  idol  temples  before  the 
minds  of  the  multitude  were  sufSciently  prepared  for  such  a  step.   The 

fiagans,  excited  to  fury,  threw  themselvea  upon  the  misaionaries,  Wil- 
ehad  was  loaded  with  stripes.  One  of  the  pagans  dealt  Hm  a  cut 
with  his  Bword,  intending  to  kill  him,  but  the  blow  struck  a  thong  by 
which  the  capsule  containing  the  relics  he  carried  about  with  him  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  these  times,  was  suspended  from  his  neck, 
and  so  he  escaped.  This,  accorcUng  to  the  prevailing  mode  of  thinkmg, 
was  regarded  as  a  proof  of  the  protecting  power  of  rehcs ;  and  even 
the  pagans  were  led  thereby  to  desist  from  their  attack  on  Willehad, 
who  aa  they  believed,  was  protected  hy  a  higher  power.  The  emperor 
Charles,  who  possessed  the  faculty  of  drawing  around  him  the  able 
men  from  all  quarters,  baring  by  this  time  heard  of  Willehad'a  un- 
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daunted  zeal  as  a  preacher,  and  being  just  at  that  moment,  after  the 
conquest  of  the  Saxony  in  779,  in  want  of  men  like  lum  to  establish 
the  Christian  church  among  that  people,  sent  for  him ;  and  having 
made  lum  acquainted  with  hi  -news,  as^gned  him  his  post  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Wigmodia,  where  afterwards  arose  the  diocese  of  Bremen. 
He  was,  for  the  present,  to  preside  as  priest  over  this  diocese  which 
included  witiim  it  a  part  of  Saxony  and  of  Friesland,  and  to  perform 
every  duty  of  the  pastoral  office  in  it,  until  the  Saxons  were  brought 
into  a  condition  to  be  satisfied  witli  the  organization  of  bishoprics. 
He  accomphshed  more,  by  his  zeal  in  preaching  the  gospel,  than  could 
be  effected  by  the  forcible  measures  of  the  emperor ;  and  by  his  labors 
during  two  years,  he  succeeded  in  brining  over  many  of  the  Friesland- 
ers  and  Saxons  to  the  faith.  He  founded  communities  and  churches, 
and  placed  other  priests  over  them  for  then'  guidance.  Yet  his  circle 
of  labors  also,  promising  so  many  happy  results,  was  broken  in  upon 
bytherevoltof  Wittekmdin782,  the  effects  of  which  extended  to  this 
spot.  As  he  felt  no  fanatical  longing  after  the  death  of  a  martyr,  and 
wished  not  to  expose  himself  to  the  fury  of  the  pagan  army,  which 
threatened  death  to  all  Christian  clergymen,  but  in  accordance  with 
our  Saviour's  direction,  Matth.  10 :  23,  considered  it  his  duty  to  flee 
irom  persecution  and  to  preserve  his  life  in  order  to  preach  the  gospel, 
he  availed  Mmself  of  the  opportunity  he  had  to  effect  his  escape  by 
ffight.  Many  of  the  clergy,  however,  appointed  by  him,  died  as  ma^ 
tyrs.  Fmding  no  opportunity,  during  these  times  of  war,  of  preach- 
ing the  gospel,  he  availed  Idmself  of  this  interval  of  leisure  to  make  a, 
journey  to  Rome,  at  the  same  tune  that  Liudger  also  visited  Italy. 
Returning  from  thence,  he  found  a  quiet  retreat  in  the  convent  founded 
by  WBlibrord  at  Aftemach  (Eptemacb,)  and  this  became  the  rallying 
place  of  his  scattered  disciples.  There  he  spent  hvo  years,  partly  m 
exercises  of  devotion,  partly  occupied  with  reading  the  holy  scriptures 
and  partly  with  writing.'  But  as  he  ever  felt  a  longing  to  be  actively 
engaged  in  promotmg  the  salvation  of  others,  it  was  with  great  delight, 
thatafterthesubjugationof  Witteldnd  m  785,  he  found  himself  enabled 
to  resume  the  former  field  of  labor  assigned  him  by  the  emperor  Charles, 
to  whom  he  had  devoted  his  services  in  huildmg  up  the  church  among 
the  Saxons.  Circumstances  now  for  the  first  time  made  it  possible  to 
carry  out  the  design  of  here  foundmg  an  episcopal  diocese.  In  ^7, 
the  emperor  Charles  drew  up  the  records  defining  the  limits  of  tho^io- 
cese  of  Bremen,  and  Willehad  was  ordained  bishop  of  Bremen.^  On 
Sunday,  the  first  of  November,  in  789,  he  consecrated  the  episcopal 
head-church  m  Bremen,  St.  Peters,  which  he  caused  to  be  built  in  a 
magnificent  style.     But  it  was  only  for  two  years  he  was  permitted  to 

'In  this  plBM.  he  wrote  out  ft  copy  of  the    secam  manerevix  compulsa  sineret,  epii- 

epistlts  of  St  Paul,  which  was  preserved    copali  Buctoritete  minirae  r^  patiebatnr. 

aprecioux  memorial  by  his  snceessors,    Hao  itaque  de  causa,  septem  annis  prins 
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administer  the  episcopal  office.  On  one  of  his  tours  of  visitation, 
which  the  wants  of  his  large  diocese  consisting  of  new  converts,  or 
those  who  had  received  baptism  only  in  pretence,  caused  him  frequently 
to  make,  he  arrived,  in  789,  at  Blexem'  on  the  Weser,  not  far  from 
Wegesaek,  where  he  was  attacked  with  a  violent  fever.  One  of  the 
young  men,  his  disciples,  who  were  assembled  round  his  bed,  anxiously 
Bohcitoua  for  his  life,  said  to  him  "  what  are  the  new  communities,  and 
the  young  clergy,  whose  head  you  are,  to  do  without  you  ?  They  can- 
not spare  you — they  would  be  like  sheep  without  a  shepherd,  in  the 
midst  of  wolves.  Said  Willehad  to  this :  0  let  me  no  longer  be  kept 
away  from  the  presence  of  my  Lord !  I  desire  to  live  no  longer ;  I 
fear  not  to  die.  I  would  only  pray  my  Lord,  whom  I  have  ever  loved 
with  my  whole  heart,  that  he  wouJd,  according  to  bis  grace,  ^ve  me 
such  a  reward  of  my  labor  as  he  may  please.  But  the  sheep,  whom 
he  has  committed  to  me,  I  commend  to  his  own  protection,  for  even  I 
myself,  if  I  have  been  able  to  do  anything  good,  have  done  it  in  hia 
strength.  So  neither  to  you  will  hia  grace  be  wanting,  of  ivhose  mercy 
the  whole  earth  is  full."  Thus  he  died  (m  the  eighth  of  November 
789.3 

The  victory  of  the  emperor  Charles  over  the  Avares  (also  called 
the  Huns)  then  dwellmg  in  Hungary,  led  to  attempts  to  found  the 
Christian  church  among  them.  Tudun,  one  of  their  princes,  came  in  the 
year  796,'  with  a  numerous  suite,  on  a  visit  to  the  emperor ;  and,  with 
his  companions,  received  baptism.  The  emperor  resolved  to  estabUsh 
among  them  a  mission,  and  entrusted  the  direction  of  it  to  Amo  arch- 
bishop of  Salzburg.  When  the  subject  of  planting  the  Christian 
church  among  the  Avares  was  a^tated,  the  abbot  Alcum  gave  the  em- 
peror excellent  advice  as  to  the  way  in  which  he  might  prosecute  this 
work  with  happier  results  than  had  been  experienced  among  the  Sax- 
ons.* He  should  seek  out  for  the  people  to  whom  the  Christian  faith 
■was  as  yet  altogether  new,  pious  preachers,  of  exemplary  hves ;  such 
as  were  well  instructed  in  the  Christian  system  of  doctrines  and  mor- 
als. He  then  subjoined  exhortations  similar  to  those,  which  we  have 
already  quoted  on  a  former  page.^  The  emperor  should  himself  con- 
sider, whether  the  aposties,  instructed  and  sent  forth  to  preach  by 
Christ  had  anywhere  demanded  tythes,  or  ^ven  directions  for  any  such 
tluj^.  Next,  he  exhorted  him  to  see  to  it,  that  everythmg  was  done 
inTOO  right  order,  and  that  conviction  of  the  truths  of  faith  went  before 
baptism ;  since  the  washing  of  the  body  without  any  knowledge  of  the 
fajth,  in  a  sou]  gifted  with  reason,  could  be  of  no  use.^  No  one,  said 
he,  should  receive  baptism,  till  he  has  become  firmly  grounded  m  his 
persuasion  of  the  principal  doctrines  of  Christianily.'    And  then  by  a 

'  At  that  time  PleccaWshem.  nus  Christus  in  craogelio  respondet  inler- 

'  His  lifo    bj  Anschar,    arelibishop    of  rogitmibus  se.  qnare  disdpuli  ejusiiotijejo- 

Hiunhtirg  tmd  Bremen.  lac«lv  published  in  narent ;  nemo  mittit  vinuin  noYum  in  litres 

Perti  monumenta  T.  IL       "  veteres. 

'  See  Einhardi  anualea,  at  this  joar.  '  Ne  nihil  prosit  sacri  ablntio  baptismiin 

*  Ep,  28.  corpore,  si  in  anima  ratione  utenii  tatholi- 

'  He  firty  applies  here  the  example  of  ca  sgnilio  fidei  non  praeeessorit. 
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faithful  performance  of  the  duty  of  preaching,  the  precepts  of  the 
gospel  should  at  the  proper  time  be  often  inculcated  on  each,  until  he 
attained  to  the  ripeness  of  manhood,  and  became  a  worthy  dwelling  for 
the  Holy  Spirit.  Hia  friend,  archbishop  Amo,  having  requested  Al- 
cuin  to  ^ve  him  some  directions  as  to  the  right  mode  of  dispensing  re- 
li^ous  instruction  among  the  pagans,  he  at  first  sent  him  this  letter 
intended  for  the  emperor.'  Then  he  wrote  him  another  special  let- 
ter on  the  subject,^  in  which  he  again  strongly  insisted  on  the  point, 
that  every  thing  depended  on  the  preaching  of  the  faith  and  the  con- 
viction of  the  hearers :  without  this,  baptism  could  be  of  no  avail.^ 
For  how  could  a  man  be  forced  to  beheve,  what  he  did  not  believe  ? 
Man,  gifted  with  reason,  must  he  instructed,  must  be  drawn  onward 
by  word  upon  word,  that  he  may  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truths 
of  faith.  And  especially  was  it  necessary  to  implore  for  him  the  grace 
of  the  Almighty ;  since  the  tongue  of  the  teacher  taught  in  vain,  un- 
less divine  grace  penetrated  the  heart  of  the  hearer.*  And  here,  he 
insisted  with  great  earnestness  upon  the  necessity  of  proceeding  grad- 
ually and  by  successive  steps,  in  pressuig  the  requiations  of  the  gospel 
on  such  as  had  attained  to  the  faith,  and  of  not  attempting  to  extort 
everything  at  once.s  A  person  long  established  in  the  fiuth  was  more 
ready  and  better  fitted  for  every  good  work,  than  the  mere  nonce. 
Peter  when  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  bore  testimony  fei  the  faith  before 
the  emperor  Nero  in  one  way ;  he  answered  the  maid  in  the  house  of 
Caiaphas  in  quite  another.  And  the  example  of  gentleness  exhibited 
by  our  Saviour,  when  he  afterwards  reminded  him  of  his  fall,  should 
teach  the  good  shepherd  how  he,  too,  ought  to  conduct  himself  towards 
the  fallen,*  In  another  letter,  he  says,  to  the  same  prelate,  "  be  a 
teacher  of  the  faith,  not  a  tythe-gatherer."^  ■ — It  is  true,  this  work 
among  the  Avares  seems  to  have  been  interrupted  by  a  new  war,  in 
the  year  798,  with  this  people ;  but  it  was  in  all  probability  prosecuted 

gious  instruction  in  ihe  following  order ;  cocptnm  est  ct  periicere  qnod  factara  non 

Prius  instmendus  est  homo  de  animac  im-  est. 

mortslitale  et  de  vita  fntara  et  de  retribu-        '  Ep,  31. 

tione  bonorum  malornraqne  ct  do  acterni-        '  Idcireo  misera  Saxonum   gona  toties 

tate  alrineqna  sorlis.     Poslea  pro  qnibns .  taptismi  perdidil  sacramcntam,  qnift  nnn- 

pecealis  et  sceleribua  poenas  cum  diabolo  qnam  fideifundameutumhabnit  in  corde. 

Btiatttr  aelemas  et  pro  quibns  bonis  vcl        *  Quia  otiosa  esc  lingna  doeentis,  si  gra- 

ne  tactic  gloria  cum  Chnsto  fruatnr  sem-  tia  divina  cor  anditoris  non  Embnit.    Quod 

pilermu    Deinde  fides  ssnctaa  trinitalis  dil-  enim  visibiliwir   sacerdos  per  baplismum 

igentisMme  docenda  est,  et  adventus  pro  operalnm  in  corpore  per  aqnam,  hoe.  apirit- 

salnte  hnmnni  genoris  filiiDd  Domini  iios-  os  sanctos  invisibiliter  operatus  in  aniraa 

tri  Jesu  CbriijU  in  hiine  mnndom  exponca-  per  fidem. 

dns.    Bt  de  mysterio  passionis  illius  et  ve-        *  Matih.  9 :  17.    Qui  sunt  ntrcs  veteres, 

ritate  reaurreclioiiis  et  gloria  adacensionis  nisi  qui  in  centilitalis  erroribos  obduvnvc- 

in  coeloa,  et  futuro  eins  ^ventn  nd  iudican-  runt  ?    Qnibus  si  in  initio  fidoi  noi*ae  pme- 

das  onines  genles  ct  de  resurrectione  cor-  dicationis  praecepta  [radidcris.  rnni|imuur 

porum  el  de  aeiemitate  poenorum  el  prae-  et  ad  veteres   consuelndines  perfidiae  re- 

mioruni.  Tolvnntur. 

'Ep.30;  and  probably  he  was  thinking        '  Qualenns  bonus  pastor  intellisjerel,  non 

of  the  guilty  failure  of  lbs  inissionarv  ef-  semper  delinquences  dura  inveilione  tnati- 

forlfl  among  the  Saxons,  when  he  complain-  gare,  sed  saepe  piae  consolationis  admoiii- 

cd:  Vae  mundo  a.  scandalis !  Quid  enim  tione  corrigere. 

aari  insana  cnpido   non  sabverlit  boni !        '  Ep.  72.    Eato  prnedicalor  pielatis,  non 

Tamen  potens  est  Dens  rccnperare  quod  decimamm  e:tactor. 
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again  after  their  total  subjugation.  Aleuin  complained,  that  the  same 
zeal  was  not  shown  in  building  up  the  Christian  church  among  the 
Avarcs,  as  was  manifeatDd  for  the  same  cause  among  the  evei>resislang 
Sasons ;  and  he  traced  it  to  the  negligence  with  which  a  business  ia 
wont  to  be  passed  over,  where  nothing  has  been  effected.' 

The  dominion  of  the  Franks  as  well  as  the  Christian  church  still 
met  with  determined  resistance  from  the  numerous  Slavonian  tribes 
dwelling  on  the  northern  and  eastern  borders  of  Germany.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  the  intention  of  the  emperor  Charles  to  found  a  metrop- 
olis of  the  north  in  Hamburg,  with  a  view  to  the  conversion  of  these 
tribes,  and  to  the  diffu^on  of  Christiainty  throughout  the  entire  north : 
but  he  failed  to  execute  this  plan,  which  was  reserved  for  his  suc- 


II.  Is  Asia  and  Africa. 

Whilst  a  stock  of  nations  altogether  new  and  rude  was  thus  gained 
over  to  Christianity,  and  the  germ  of  a  new  spiritual  creation,  pro- 
ceeding out  of  Christianity  planted  in  the  midst  of  them,  new  dangers 
were  threatening  destruction,  or  a  continual  encroachment  on  its  limits, 
to  the  Christian  church  in  the  countries  which  formed  its  original 
seat.  "When  the  Peraan  king,  Chosru-Parviz,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
seventh  century,  deprived  the  Roman  empire  of  several  prorinces,  ia 
the  year  614  conquered  Palestine,  and  in  the  years  615,  61G,  Egypt, 
many  Christians  were  killed,  many  carried  off  as  slaves,  or  forced  fai 
unite  with  the  Nestorian  church,  and  many  churches  and  monasteries 
destroyed.^  This,  however,  was  but  a  transient  evil ;  since,  in  the 
years  622-628,  the  East  Roman  emperor  Heraclius  subdued  the  Pci> 
sian  empire,  and  hberated  the  conquered  provinces.  But  soon  after- 
wards there  rose  up  against  the  Christian  church  in  those  countries  a 
hostile  power,  with  which  that  church  had  to  sustain  a  much  longer 
and  more  difficult  contest. 

A  Christianity  which  was  already  be^nning  to  die  out  in  meagre 
forms  of  doctrine,  ceremonial  rites,  and  superstition,  bowed  before  the 
might  of  a  new  reh^on,  striding  onward  with  the  vigor  of  youth,  and 
powerfully  working  on  the  imagination ;  a  religion  which,  moreover, 
called  to  its  aid  many  physical  auxilaries,  —  the  new  reU^on  founded 
by  Mohammed  m  Arabia.  In  the  year  610,  Mohammed  appeared  as 
a  prophet  among  the  Arabian  tribes,  where,  in  the  midst  of  prevailing 
idolatry,  particularly  Sabaism,  and  of  various  superstitions  connected 
with  charms  and  amulets,  the  remembrance  was  still  jireserved-  of  an 
ori^al,  simple,  monotheistic  religion ;  while  by  the  numerous  Jews 
scattered  among  these  tribes,  in  part  also  by  Christians,  who  possessed 

'  Ep.  92.  Hunnomm  rero,  sicut  dixisli,  apud  homines  habere  potuimus,  ut  vide- 
perdkio,  nostra  esc  nc^li^ntia,  laborantium     banir. 

m  rankdicta  generationcSaxonum  l)eoi)ue         'Sob  Thcophunes  ChronoRTaph.  f.  199 
despccta  usquo  hue  et  eos  negligeiites,  quos    etc.    Maktiz.  historin  Copiomm   Christi- 
majore   mercede  apad   Deum   et  'gloria    anor.  pag.  79.      Kenauiloi  hiatoiiii  puui- 
arohar.  Alexandiinor.  png.  I!i4 
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however  but  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  their  faith,  the  recoUee- 
(ion  of  thia  primeval  religion  was  freshly  revived.  Under  such  influ- 
ences, it  was  quite  possible,  that  in  a  man  possessed  of  the  lively 
temper  and  fiery  imagination  of  Mohammed,  the  awakened  conscioua- 
ness  of  God  would  lead  to  a  reaction  against  the  idolatry  in  which  he 
had  been  nurtured  and  by  which  he  was  surrounded  —  a  reaction, 
however,  which  would  be  disturbed  by  the  sensuous  element  so  predo- 
minant in  the  national  character  of  his  people.  Mohammed  felt  him- 
self inspired  with  a  certain  aeal  for  the  honor  of  the  one  only  Gfod, 
whom  he  had  been  taught  by  those  traditions  of  a  primitive  reli^on, 
as  well  as  hy  what  he  had  learned  from  Judaism  and  Christianity,  to 
recognize  and  adore.  The  sense  of  God's  exaltation  above  ail  created, 
things,  of  the  infinite  distance  between  the  Creator  and  his  works ; 
the  sense  of  utter  dependence  on  the  Almiglity  and  Incomprehensible 
—  this  one  element  of  the  knowledge  of  God — constituted  the  pre- 
dominant ground-tone  of  his  reU^ous  character ;  whilst  the  other  ele- 
ment which  belongs  to  the  complete  unfolding  of  the  consciousness  of 
God,  the  sense  of  relationship  and  communion  with  God,  was  in  his 
case  wholly  suppressed.  Hence  his  one-sided  mode  of  apprehending 
the  divine  attributes,  in  which  the  idea  of  Almighty  power  predomi- 
nated, while  that  of  holy  love  was  overlooked.  Hence  ahnighty 
power,  apprehended  in  tins  religion  as  unlimited  arbitrary  will ;  or  if 
some  occasional  presentiment  of  the  love  and  mercy  of  God  gleamed 
out  in  the  religious  consciousness,  yet  it  did  not  harmonize  with  the 
prevailing  tone  of  the  religion,  but  necessarily  borrowed  from  the 
latter  a  cert^  tincture  ai  particularism.  Hence  the  predominant 
fatalism,  and  the  total  denial  of  moral  hberty.  And  as  it  is  the 
ethical  shaping  assumed  by  the  idea  of  God  which  determines  the 
whole  moral  spirit  of  a  rehgion,  hence  notwithstanding  the  sublime 
maxims  of  morality  —  in  contradiction,  however,  with  the  general 
character  of  the  reli^on  —  that  are  to  be  found  here  and  there  scat- 
tered among  the  teachings  of  Mohammed,  yet  the  whole  system, 
because  lacking  in  the  main  foundation  of  a  right  ethical  apprehension 
of  the  idea  of  Gfod,  is  radically  defective.  The  God  who  was  wor- 
shipped as  an  almighty  and  arbitrary  Will,  could  be  honored  by  entire 
submission  to  his  will,  servile  obedience,  the  performance  of  various 
insulated  outward  ceremonies,  which  he  had  seen  fit  to  prescribe  as 
marks  of  reverence  to  hiin,  and  by  works  of  charity ;  but  also  and 
especially,  by  the  extermination  of  his  enemies,  the  idolaters ;  by  the 
subjugation  of  infidels ;  by  the  repetition  of  prayers ;  by  festivals, 
lustrations,  and  pilgrimages.  Answering  to  that  narrow  apprehension 
of  the  idea  of  God,  was  the  lack  also,  in  the  moral  province,  of  that 
principle  which,  wherever  it  exists,  pervades  and  ennobles  every 
other  human  quality,  a  holy  love.  As  the  ethical  element  retires  to 
such  a  distance  in  the  teachings  of  Mohammed,  so  on  this  very  account 
the  sense  of  the  need  of  a  redemption  finds  no  place  in  the  system. 
The  tradition  respecting  an  original  state  of  tJie  first  man,  and  of  his 
eating  the  forbidden  fruit,  occurs,  it  is  true,  in  the  Koran,  as  it  had 
been  derived  as  well  Irom  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  as  from  apo- 

VOL.    III.  8 
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oryphal  writings  of  Jews  or  Judaizing  Christians ; '  hut  only  as  an 
isolated  story  —  the  form  in  which  it  would  be  likely  to  captivate  the 
poetical  fancy  of  Mohammed  and  his  people  —  without  reference  to  a 
great  ethical  truth,  without  c<mnecting  itself  with  the  whole  religion, 
so  that  Mohammedanism  would  lack  nothing  of  its  proper  essence,  were 
this  story  entirely  expunged  from  its  records.  It  belongs  to  the  anta- 
gonism betweea  Mohammedanism  and  Christianity,  that  the  former 
utterly  excludes  the  need  of  a  redeemer  and  of  a  redemption. 

It  was  by  no  means  the  intention  of  Mohammed,  at  the  outset,  to 
found  a  new  reli^on  for  the  entire  human  race ;  but  he  believed  him- 
self called,  as  a  national  prophet  of  the  Arabians,  te  ]M:oclaim  to  his 
people,  in  tlieir  own  language,  and  in  a  form  suited  to  their  wants,  the 
same  Theism  of  the  primitive  rehgion,  which  ho  recognized  as  a  doc- 
trine commimicated  by  divine  instruction,  in  Judaism  and  Chris- 
tianity.* He  required  at  first  to  be  acknowledged  only  as  a  prophet 
sent  to  teach  the  Arabians,  and  declared  hostility  against  none  but 
idolaters.  But  when  the  succeas  which  crowned  his  first  undertak- 
ings, and  the  enthusiasm  of  his  followers,  stimulated  his  ima^nation 
and  his  vanity  to  a  bolder  flight,  and  when,  moreover,  he  became 
excited  by  the  opposition  he  met  with  from  Jews  and  Ctmstians,  he 
came  foirward  with  stiU  greater  pretensions,  not  only  against  idolaters, 
but  also  against  Jews  and  Christians  themselves.  He  declared  him- 
self a  messenger,  divinely  sent  for  the  restoration  of  pure  Theism,  by 
whom  it  was  to  be  freed  from  the  foreign  elements  which  had  become 
incorporated  witlTit  even  in  Judaism  and  Christianity.  He  expressed, 
it  is  tme,  no  hostility  to  the  earlier  revelations  by  Moses,  the  prophets, 
and  Jesus ;  but  ascribed  to  these  the  same  authority  as  he  claimed  for 
that  commumcated  by  himself;  but  he  attacked  the  pretended  cor- 
ruptions winch  ha*i  entered  into  those  revelations.  Now  it  was  un- 
questionably true,  that  Christianity,  in  tiie  form  in  which  it  waa 
presented  to  Mm,  might  furnish  abundant  occasion  for  such  a  charge, 
respecting  the  corruption  of  its  original  truth;  as  for  example,  when 
he  rebuked  the  idolatrous  worship  of  Mary  and  of  the  monks  (the 
saints) ;  and  the  view  taken  by  tlie  church  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trimty  imght,  to  one  who  looked  at  it  from  an  outward  position,  from 
the  position  of  an  abstract  Monotheism,  and  not  as  a  form  of  express- 
ing what  was  contained  in  the  Christian  consciousness,  easily  appear 

'  The  story  abont  Adam's  exalted  dig-  older  oriental  one,  from  whieh  Gnosticism 

nity,  and  llie  homage  done  to  him  by  the  itself  was  derived. 

BHgelB,  whieh  Saiao,  wlio  envied  him,  re-  '  See  ihe  Koran,  Snra  14,  f.  375  ed.  Ma- 

fastd  to  pay,  bdongs  among  the  Gnostic  ntcci — the  words  ascribed  to  Ihe  Almighty, 

elements  that  ate  to  b«  fonnd  in  the  Ko-  non  misimos  ullum  icgatum  nisi  cam  lin- 

ran.     See  my   Genetische  Entwickelung  gua  gentia  suae.    How  Uie  different  reli- 

der   Gnostischen    SyslCme,    p.    125,  265.  gions  vi-erc  distributed  by  the  Almighty  to 

History  of  the  Church,  Vol.  IL  655,  656.  ditFerent  nations,  tlirongh  his  revelations 

Geiger  —  in  his  instructive  essay :  Was  hat  in  Judaism  and  Christianity  —  Sura  V.  f. 
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B&  a  tritheistical  doctrine.  Still,  however,  the  chief  reason  which 
led  Mohammed  to  declare  hostility  against  Christiajiity  certainly  did 
not  consist  in  these  coirnptions  of  the  gospel  doctrine,  which  he  found 
intermingled  with  it,  so  much  as  it  did  in  the  relation  of  his  own 
fundamental  position  in  religion  to  tho  ori^al  and  pecuhar  essence 
of  Christianity  itself —  that  fundamental  position  of  an  abstract  Mo- 
notheism, placing  an  infinite  chasm,  never  to  be  filled  up,  between 
God  and  his  creatures,  from  which  position  a  mediatorial  action  of 
God,  fOT  the  purpose  of  hrin^g  human  nature  into  fellowship  witli 
himself,  must  appeaj-  as  derogatory  from  the  di^ty  of  an  infinitely 
exalted  Being,  and  an  approximation  to  idolatry.  It  was  not  merely 
a  certain  speculative  mode  of  apprehending  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
which  gave  offence  to  Mohammed  as  savoring  of  Tritheism ;  but  it 
was  the  essential  element  of  Christianity  itself,  here  lying  at  the 
bottom  and  constituting  the  ground  of  antagonism  both  to  a  stiff  and 
one-sided  Monotheism  on  the  one  hand,  that  placed  God  absolutely 
out  of  man,  and  man  absolutely  out  of  Gtod,  and  to  the  deification  of 
nature  that  degrades  and  divides  the  consciousness  of  God  in  poly- 
theism on  the  other,  —  it  was  this  that  must  remain  incomprehensible 
to  Mohammed.  Anij  hence,  too,  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  divinity,i 
and  in  a  word  everything  else  in  Christianity  over  and  above  the 
general  ground-work  of  Theism  —  everything  by  which  Christianity  was 
essentially  distinguished  from  the  Jewish  stage  of  religion,  could  not 
appear  otherwise  to  Mohammed  than  as  a  corruption  of  primitive 
Christianity,  as  he  would  have  it  to  have  been.  The  gospel  lustory 
he  quotes  only  in  the  fabulous  form  in  which  it  appears  in  the  older 
apocryphal  gospels.  But  even  if  he  had  had  the  opportunity  of  aoquaint- 
ing  himself  with  the  genuine  lustory  of  Christ,  still  his  ima^ation, 
and  his  poetical  temperament,  would  have  been  more  strongly  at- 
tracted by  those  fentastic  pictures  in  the  apocryphal  writings ;  and 
flie  image  of  Christ  which  these  set  forth,  harmomzed  more  completely 
with  his  whole  refigioua  turn  of  mind,  than  the  one  presented  m  the 

n  corresponds 

in  the  nearest  degree  mth  Judaism ;  — but  a  Judtdsm  which,  sundered 
from  its  connection  with  the  theocratic  development,  robbed  of  its  pre- 
vaiUng  character,  the  predominating  idea  of  God's  hohness, — of  its 
prophetic  element  and  its  pecuhar  luimnous  point,  the  ammating  idea 
of  the  Messiah,  was  degraded  from  the  historical,  to  tiie  mythical, 
form,  and  accommodated  to  the  national  character  of  the  Arabians.  And 
e  may  notice  an  important  law,  relating  to  the  progressive  de- 
ent  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  humanity.  Just  as,  witMn  tAe 
diurch  itself,  a  Judaism  enuobled  by  Christianity  and  permeated  by 
its  spirit,  or  a  Christianity  in  Jewish  form  (the  Cathohcism  of  the  mid- 

'  In  the  final  judgment,  God,  according  to  witness,  that  he  had  never  tanght  so :  Non 

to  the  Koran,  shall  say  toJcKUs;  O  Jesu,  dixi  cis,  nisi  quod  praecepisti  raihi:  coiiM 

fill  Mariae,  tune  dixinti  hominihns:  arci-  Denm  dominnm  meiim  et  domiiram  ves- 

pile  me  «t  matrem  maam  in  daos  Deos  trnra,  Snra,  V.  f.  236. 
praeter  Dcum  1    And  Jesas  shall  call  God 
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die  ages)  formed  for  the  converted  barbarous  nations  a  medium  of 
transition  to  the  appropriation  of  a  Chrislianifcy  expresang  in  essence 
and  form  ita  true  character ;  bo  wiihmit  the  pale  of  the  church,  a  Judai- 
iam  degraded  to  the  level  of  natural  reh^on  in  Mohammedanism, 
formed  a  theistic  medium  of  transition  from  idolatry,  at  ita  very  lowest 
stages,  to  the  only  genuine  theism  of  Christiaiuty  fuliy  developed  and 
pervading  the  entire  life. 

In  respect  to  the  relation  of  Christianity  to  Mohammedanism,  as  it 
was  understood  by  Christian  teachers  among  the  Mohammedans  in  the 
eighth  century,  we  find  that  their  apologetic  writings  —  so  far  as  wo 
can  form  a  judgment  of  them  from  the  fragments  still  preserved  in  the 
works  of  John  of  Damascus  and  his  scholar  Theodore  Abukara,  both 
belon^ng  to  the  eighth  century,'  —  relate  particularly  to  the  doctrines 
of  free-will  and  of  the  divinity  of  Christ.  ■  In  seeking  to  defend  the 
doctrine  of  free  self-determination  and  moral  responsibleness  againat 
the  Mohammedan  principle  whereby  good  and  evil  were  derived  alike 
from  the  divine  causahty,  and  the  distinction  between  a  penms^on  and 
an  actual  efficiency  on  tiie  part  of  God  ^  was  denied,  men  fell,  as  asasA, 
when  combatting  one  extreme,  into  directly  the  opposite,  namely,  into 
ffli  anthropopathieal  mode  of  apprehending  the  ,f  elation  of  God  to  his 
creatures,  that  led  to  Pelagianism,  without  being  aware  of  the  conse- 
quences flowing  from  this  view  of  the  matter.  God,  having  once  cont 
eeted  the  work  of  creation,  exerted  no  fiirther  creative  power,  but 
El  the  universe  to  go  on  and  shape  itself  according  to  the  laws 
therein  estabhshed,  —  everything,  by  virtue  of  the  creative  word 
which  God  spake  in  the  beginning,  unfolding  itself  spontaneously  out 
of  the  seminal  principles  clothed  by  God  with  their  several  specific 
powers,* 

The  schisms  subsisting  among  the  oriental  Cluistiaas,  the  dissatisfac- 
tion of  the  oppressed  schismatic  party  (in  Egypt  and  Syria)  with  the 
Byzantine  government  and  the  reigning  church,  would  naturally  tend 
to  promote  the  triumphant  advance  of  the  Mohammedan  Saracens ;  and 
thesewere  inclined,  from  motives  of  policy,  to  manifest  special  favor 
to  the  hitherto  persecuted  parties,  such  as  were  the  numerous  Mono- 
phyate  party  in  Egypt  and  the  Nestorian  paiiy  in  Syria.^     Wherever 

'  The  itlalogne  between  the  Christian  ;rpij/jei'Df,  ira^luiaTava,   xal    ylveTai    riji 

and  the  Turk,  by  John  of  Damascus  T.  I.  TrpuiT^i  rrpoaTiiy/iaTi  tov  iSeoS  imaiiovovaa, 

in  his  worlts  ed.  le  Qiiien  f.  466.   Galland.  6ti  ri  naToffXiraiv  Ix"  *>■  1<b'tv  ajrep/utri- 

bibl.  patrumT.  XIIL  f.  272;  and  the  fou-  kt/v  Sirvaiicv  ■  o*^  &ti  ie  rvv  naS' inaarvv 

T^Detf  <ai  iiroyipi(i£!{  between  tlie  Bdpffapoc  i/teiiav  6  -dcb^  irAarrei  Kol  tp^iferai  ■  eneiiit 

and  the  Xpurriovor  of  Theodore  Abnkara  iv  rf  irpurji  iiiiepg,  ru  rravra  ireiroiriKe. 

in  BiMiotheca  patrara  Pariaiena.  Tom.  XL  Theodor  Abnkara.  L  c  f.  432. 
C  431.    It  is  difScult  to  decide  which  was        *  The  mmor  part  of  Che  population  in 

the  ori^oal  form  of  this  dialogue  and  which  Egypt;  the  Copts,  were  inclined  to  Mono- 

of  the  two  was  its  author.  physitism  ;  and  tliese  assisted  the  conquer- 

'  The  Mohammedan,  disputing  with  tho  ors  in  driving  out  the  descendants  of  the 

Christian  nar'  av^purroii,  on  the  question  Greeks,  who,  Bs  followers  of  the  doctrines 

was  it  God's  will,  or  not,  that  Christ  should  that  prevailed  in  the  empire,  were  called 

be  cruciliM  1  Melchitea.     All  the   churches  were  now 

'  'Uoi  i-f6  aiiTt^oiaia;  uv  Iv  te  Kaioi;,  transferred  to  the  former,  and  the  Coptic 

tv  rt  Koxoic,  btrov  idr  imeipa,  nitv  el;  iiiav  patriarchatewastbimded.   See  the  accounts 

ynvQiiiQ,  K&ii  eif  iAlorpHni,  tj  Wi?  Hovai^  of  Macrizi,  which  espedallj  dcsorte  to  bo 
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the  Saracens,  in  the  conrae  of  the  seventh  £Wid  eighth  centuries,  ob- 
tained the  ascendancy  in  Asia  (Syria  and  the  countries  adjacent)  and 
in  North-Africa,  they  forhore  indeed  to  persecate  the  old  ChriatJan 
iahabitanta  on  account  of  thdr  faith,  if  they  paid  the  tribute  imposed 
on  them ;  jet  there  was  no  lack  of  extortions,  oppressions  and  insulta, 
and  the  fanatical  temper  of  the  rulers  might  easaly  he  excited  to  deeds 
of  violence.'  Moreover,  they  who  in  ignorance  were  depending  on  a 
dead  faith,  might  be  led  by  various  inducements  to  abandon  Uioir 
creed  for  a  religion  which  was  spreading  with  the  fresh  vigor  of  youth, 
which  flattered  the  inclinations  of  the  natural  man,  and  which  was 
favored  by  the  ruling  powers. 

The  Nestorian  communities,  established  in  Eastern  A^ia,  which 
were  favored  by  the  Persians,  and  afterwards,  for  the  same  reason,  by 
their  Mohammedan  rulers,  were  best  qualified  for  laboring  to  promote 
the  e!ctensi<Ki  of  Christianity  in  tlua  quarter  of  the  world  ;  and  in  fact 
we  observed,  in  the  preceding  period,  that  from  Persia,  Christian  col- 
onies had  gone  to  different  parts  of  India.  Timotheus,  the  Patriarch 
of  the  Nestoriana  m  Syria,  who  filled  this  post  from  778  to  820,'  tj>ok 
a  special  interest  in  the  establishment  of  missions.  He  sent  monks 
from  the  monastery  of  Beth-abe  in  Mesopotamia,  as  missionaries  among 
the  tribes  dwelling  in  the  districts  of  the  Caspian  sea,  and  beyond 
them  to  India  and  even  to  China,  Among  these  were  two  active  men, 
Cardag  and  Jabdallaha,  whom  he  ordained  bishops.^  Jabdallaha  drew 
up  for  the  patriarch  a  report  of  the  happy  results  of  the  misaon ;  and 
the  patriarch  clothed  them  with  full  powers  to  ordain,  where  it  ^ould 
be  found  necessary,  several  of  the  monks  as  bishops.  He  expressly 
directed,  that  for  fiie  present,  in  order  to  conform  to  the  rule  requiring 
three  bishops  to  assist  at  the  ordination  of  another,  a  book  of  the  gos- 
pels should  take  the  place  of  the  third.  A  certain  David  is  named  as 
the  bishop  ordained  for  China.*  According  to  an  inscription,  pub- 
lished by  the  Jesuits,  and  purporting  to  belong  to  the  year  782,*  in  the 
Chinese-Syrian  tongue,  Olopuen,  a  Nestorian  priest,  visited  this  empire, 
in  the  year  635,  from  the  eastern  provinces  bordering  on  the  west  of 
Cluna,  and  labored  successfully  aa  a  missionary ;  and  it  is  said  that  Chris- 
tianity, amid  many  persecutions  at  first,  but  favored  at  length  by  the  em- 
perors, was  still  more  widely  diffused.  But  even  if  this  inscription 
cannot  be  considered  as  genuino,^  it  still  remains  certain,  from  the 

Bladteil  on  the  subject  of  Egypt.     Hiator[a  of  an  Arabian  of  the  ninth  century,  in  Re- 

CoptOTum  Chrislianonim,  ed.  Wetier,  182S.  naudot's  Anciennes  Keiations  dea  Indes  e( 

pp.  88,  89.    Renaudot  Historia  Patriarch-  de  la  Chine,  p.  63.    Comp.  Hitter's  Asia, 

arum  Alexandiinoram,  F.  II.  Vol.  I.  p.  286. 

'  Particulars  iu  Mavrizi,  Benandot,  and  *  Printed  with  others  in  Moshdm  Hist 

TheophoneB.  Eeele».  Tartarornm,  Appendix  N.  Ill, 

'  Seo  Asaoniani  bibliotheea  oriental.  T.  '  The  controversy  atoul  the  genuineness 

III.  P.  I.  f.  158.  ff.  IIL  of  this  inscription  is  still  undecided;  and 

'  L.  c.  f.  163.  in  the  present  condition  of  our  knowledge 

*  Ihn-Wahab,  an  Arabian  who  travelled  of  Chinese  literature,  so  it  must  remain, 

to  China  in  the  ninth  century,  fot  nd        h  ry       p  rta        nthority  in  this  depart- 

emperor's  conn;  an  image  of  ChrL     nd  ra  m                   n    g    houah  perhaps  not  per- 

Bges  of  the  ano^tles,  and  he  heard  b       m  re          m          bias  on  the  point  in 

perar  say,  IbaPChrisl  discbarged  hf    Hi  q                has  aJre  dy  declared  in  tflvor  of 

ef  a  teacher  thirty  months.    Se    Tra  ts  g  niun  nnu     bee  Abel  Kemuaal  Me- 
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notices  above  stated,  that  in  tHa  period,  attempts  were  made  by  the 
Neatoriana  to  pave  the  -way  for  the  entrance  of  Christianity  into  East- 
ern Asia,  and  even  into  China. 

Under  the  emperor  Justinian,  Christianity  had  found  entrance  from 
Egypt  mto  Nubia.'  In  Nubia  a  Christian  empire  was  founded,  as  in 
Abyssinia,  and  the  churches  of  the  two  kingdoms  recognized  the  Coptic 
patriarch  in  Egypt  as  their  head,  and  had  their  bishops  ordained  by 
him, 9 

langes  Asiatiqnes,  T.  I.  p.  36.    Professor  p.  178  and  in  other  places,    A  fuel  worthy 

Neumann,  from  whom  we  may  expect  a  of  notice  ia  the  connection  of  llie  Christians 

morofull  inresligationof  thissubJBC^tnkea  of  India  with  the  Coptic  patriarchs.    See 

the  other  side.  Henanl^o^    p.    188.    Makriii,    p.    93.      It 

'  SeethedeclaralionoraChristian  prince  were  singulsr,  iniieed,  that  these  Christiana 

of  Nubia  touching  the  inscription ;  and  re-  should  have  preferred  resorting  to  Egypt 

marlta  oh  the  introduction  of  Christianity  rather  than  to  their  mother  ehnrch  in  Per- 

into  Nubia,  in  Letronne  malitiaux  pour  eia ;  and  hence  we  might  be  led  lo  conjee- 

ITusLdn  Christianisme  inEgypta,  en  Nnbie  ture  that  some  Ethiopian  tribe  was  really 

et  en  Abyssinie.    Paris,  1832.  meant;  but  in  this  connection  such  a  sup- 

•  See  Eenandol  HisL  Patriarch,  Alex,  position  has  also  its  difficulties. 
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mSTOKT  OF  THE  CUUECH  CONSTITUTION. 

I.   'Relation  op  the  Chdrch  to  thg  State. 

It  13  true,  that  along  with  Chrisliajiitj,  the  entire  church  fabric, 
with  all  its  regulations,  as  it  had  thua  far  shaped  itaeif,  passed  over  to 
the  newly  converted  nations.  The  whole  appeared  to  them  as  one 
divine  foundation ;  and  at  the  stage  of  culture  in  which  Christianity 
found  them,  they  were  hut  little  capable  of  distinguishing  and  separar 
ting  the  divine  from  the  human,  the  inward  from  the  outward,  the  un- 
changeable from  the  changeable.  But  as  a  matter  of  course,  the 
church  fabric  which  had  shaped  itself  under  entirely  different  circum- 
stances, must,  in  accommodating  itself  to  these  altogether  new  rela- 
tions, undergo  various  changes.  First,  as  regards  the  relation  of  the 
church  to  the  state,  it  was,  for  the  advancement  of  the  church,  and 
the  attainment  of  its  ends,  in  promoting  the  culture  of  the  nations,  a 
matter  of  great  importance,  that  it  should  be  preserved  independent  in 
its  course  of  development,  and  protected  against  the  destructive  influ- 
ences of  a  barbarous  secular  power.  The  encroachments  of  the  arbitrary 
will  of  barbarous  princes  would  be  no  less  dangerous  here,  than  the  en- 
croachments of  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  corrupt  Byzantine  court  at 
the  stage  of  over-civilization.  The  Frankish  princes  were  often  as 
slow  as  the  Byzantine  emperors  to  acknowledge  the  fact,  that  within 
then-  own  states,  there  was  a  province  to  which  their  sovereign  power 
^d  not  extend,  an  authority  wholly  independent  of  their  own.'     But 

'  The  FrankEsh  monarch  Chilperic,  in  three  persons  in  tJie  Trinity,  in  which  he 
the  sixth  centnry,  who  took  it  into  his  head  miunUiineil,  that  it  waa  benealii  the  dignity 
to  add  BBvMid  letters  to  the  Latin  alphabet,  of  God  to  be  called  a  person,  like  a  mortal 
and  to  direct,  that  the  boys  in  Iho  schools  man.  He  seems  to  have  framed  for  him- 
of  his  empire  should  ali  be  tanght  to  read  self  a  Samosatenean  or  Sabellian  doctrine 
and  write  accordingly,  and  that  all  the  old  of  the  Trinity.  He  appeals  to  Iho  Old  Tes- 
booka  should  be  nibbed  over  with  pam-  tamenc  as  making  mention  of  but  one  God, 
ice-stone,  and  re-copied  according  to  this  viho  appeared  to  the  prophets  and  patri- 
alphahet,  would  cercidnly  be  very  likely  to  archs,  and  who  revealed  the  law.  This 
act  oveiogun  the  part  of  a  Jngtinian  in  his  tract  he  had  read  in  his  presence  to  Greg- 
conduct  towards  the  church  -,  and  what  o^,  bishop  of  Tours,  and  then  said  to  him : 
would  have  followed,  had  not  a  monarch  "  It  is  my  will  that  you,  and  (he  other 
of  this  character  been  obliged  to  yield  to  teachers  of  the  churches,  should  helieva 
the  superior  power  of  an  independent  thus."  He  supposed  ho  understood  this 
church !  He  composed,  in  the  year  580,  a,  doctrine  better  than  the  fathers  of  the 
■mall  tract,  combatting  the  distinction  of  diurch,  whose  authority  waa  qaoted  against 
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on  the  other  hand,  they  were  che«ked  by  the  faith  in  a  visihle  theoc- 
racy, represented  by  the  church ;  which  principle,  closely  connected, 
especially  in  the  Western  church,  with  the  idea  of  the  saoerdotal  dig- 
nity, had  long  since  been  fully  established,  and  was  transmitted  to 
these  nations  at  the  same  time  with  Chriatiaiuty.  This  principle  was 
also  better  suited  to  their  stage  of  culture,  than  the  faith  in  an  invis- 
ible church  and  its  power  working  outwardly  from  within.  The  untu- 
tored mind,  when  struck  with  religious  impressions,  was  inclined  to 
see,  to  reverence  and  to  fear  God  himself  in  the  visible  church,  in  the 
persons  of  the  priests.  This  pwnt  of  view,  in  which  the  church  pre- 
sented itself,  would  be  fiivored  by  its  whole  relation  to  thtac  races ; 
for  it  appeared,  in  fact,  as  ttie  one  perfect  orgamsm  of  human  society, 
and  as  the  fountain-head  of  all  culture  for  the  untutored  nations.  It 
alone  could,  by  the  reverence  which  it  inspired  for  a  divine  power, 
present  a  counterpoise  to  barbarous  force  and  arbitrary  will.  But 
whilst  on  the  one  hand,  the  impression  of  reverence  towards  the 
church,  as  God's  representative,  was  capable  of  exerting  a  mighty 
influence  on  the  minds  of  rulers ;  so  too,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was 
tremendous  force  in  the  consciousness  of  absolute  authority,  and  in 
the  violence  of  suddenly-excited  passions,  which  in  rude  men  was  the 
less  likely  to  be  controlled.  Many  conflicting  elements  must  therefore 
necessarily  arise  under  these  circumstances ;  and  the  tlieocratical 
church  system,  which  alone,  under  such  a  state  of  things,  could  main- 
taan  the  independence  of  the  church,  even  in  respect  to  its  own  inter- 
mi  development,  had  no  other  way  to  shape  itself  out  but  in  conflict 
with  a  secular  power  wluch  often  resisted  it. 

The  princes  of  the  Frankish  empire  in  particular,  acquired  the 
greatest  influence  over  the  church  in  a  quarter  where  it  would  be  pre- 
cisely the  most  injurious  to  her  interests,  and  most  directly  calculated 
to  render  her  wholly  dependent  on  the  secular  power,  viz,  in  the  nom- 
ination of  bishops,  who,  accwding  to  flie  existing  church  polity,  had 
the  entire  governance  of  the  church  in  their  hands ;  so  that,  if  by  the 
manner  in  whidi  they  obtained  theu-  places,  they  became  subservient 
to  the  princes,  the  mischievous  consequences  of  this  their  servility 
would  affect  the  iriiole  administration  of  church  affairs.  In  the  old 
Soman  empire,  the  influence  of  the  emperors  had  only  extended,  and 
that  too  chiefly  in  the  East,  to  the  filling  up  of  the  vacant  bishoprics 
in  the  most  important  dtiea.  But  to  1iie  princes  of  whom  we  now 
speak,  it  appeared  a  strange  matter,  that  such  considerable  posts 
witlun  the  circle  of  their  own  empire,  and  with  which,  sometimes,  so 
large  revenues  and  important  political  privileges  were  connected, 
should  be  conferred  without  consultation  with  them ;  and  the  clergy 
thenselves,  who  sought  to  obtain  bishc^rics  through  the  mfluence  of 
the  princes,  contributed  to  increase  iiiis  influence  of  the  latter,  and  to 
confirm  fhem  in  the  belief  that  they  were  entitled  to  it.  Thus  in  the 
Frankish  empire,  under  the  successors  of  Clovis,  the  ancient  regulation 

Mm.  Yetthedecidedmannerin  wlikJi  he  clinrch  ti ad itions,  induced  him  lo  desist 
was  opposed  by  Gregory  and  other  hish-  from  his  purpose.  Sec  Gregor.  Turoneos. 
opa,  who  rested  <ya  the  auSiority  of  the    Hist  Frmcor.  1.  V.  o.  46. 
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respecting  ecclesiastical  elections  went  entirely  ioto  disuse,  or  where 
it  was  preserved,  the  Prankish  princes  did  not  consider  themselves 
bound  hj  it,  if  they  wished  to  supply  vacancies  in  some  other  way. 
The  old  church  laws  mth  regard  to  the  intergtitia,  the  stages  through 
which  candidates  must  rise  to  the  higher  spiritual  offices,  and  against 
the  immediate  elevation  of  a  layman  from  secular  employments  to 
such  offices,  —  these  laws,  which  had  msuntained  their  force  in  the 
Western  church  still  more  than  in  the  East,  even  though  reenacted 
there  hy  synods,'  were  yet  in  practice  no  longer  regarded.  The 
princes  bestowed  the  bishoprics  arbitrarily  on  their  favorites,  or  sold 
them  to  the  highest  hidders,  or  to  those,  who,  without  so  open  a  resort 
to  simony,  made  them  tempting  presents.*  Hence,  naturally,  it  often 
happened,  that  unworthy  persons  were  nominated  to  the  bishoprics, 
while  worthy  ones  were  deposed.^  The  only  good  residt  waa,  that 
still  in  many  cases,  the  character  which  an  individual  had  acquired  by 
his  past  life,  the  reputation  in  which  he  stood  as  a  saint,  had  more 
influence  with  the  princes,  than  the  presents  and  the  intrigues  of  the 
bad. 

It  is  true,  laws  were,  from  the  first,  passed  against  these  encroach- 
ments on  the  ecclcKastical  elections ;  ^  hut  those  in  power  did  not 
allow  themselves  to  be  bound  by  them.  The  third'Council  of  Paris, 
in  557,  endeavored  once  more  to  suppress  these  abuses ;  directing  in 

'  See  the  third  Council  of  Orleaas,  A.  D.  cious  man,  obtained  the  office  by  help  of 

639  c  VI.  the  piinces,  while  Crato,  a  presbyter,  who 

'  Gregory  of  Tour^  slates,  in  his  life  of  though  excessively  given  to  spiritual  pride, 

GaJlu3,  bishop   of  Arvema   (Clermont),  had  been  tried  in  every  stage  of  Iho  cleri- 

viaa  palrnm  c  VI.  f.  1171,  tA.  Roinart,  cal  office,  and  had  distinguished  himself 

that  the  clergy  of  Clermont  came  with  by  the  faithful  discharge  of  its  dudes,  and 

B«inBp™«en(s,beforeThoodorie,  oneof  the  a  kindly  regard  for  the  welfare  of  the 

Bona  and  successors  of  Clovis,  hoping  to  poor,  and  who  had,  moreover,  the  voice  of 

Eetsnade  him  to  confirm  the  choice  made  the  chnroh,  the  clergy  and  the  bishops  in 

y  themselves.      And   Gregory  observes,  his  favor,  was  set  aside.      He  afterwards 

mth  regard  lo  this  incident ;   jam  tunc  distinguished  himself  ^ain  by  remaining 

germen   illud   iniqoura  coeperat  fruclffi-  in  the  city,  when  deserted  by  Iha  bishop, 

care,  ut  sacerdotium  aut  venderetur  a  regi-  and  many  of  the  other  clergy,  on  account 

bus   aut   compararctnr   a  cleiicis.     The  of  a  fatal  sicknosa  (the  lues  inguinana), 

ting  howover,  did  not  allow  himself  in  which  raged  in  France  about  the  middle 

this  'ease  to  be  influenced  by  the  presents,  of  the  sixth  century.    Here  ho  attended  to 

but  bestowed  the  bishopric  on  Gallns,  a  the  burial  of  the  dead,  held  masses  for 

deacon,  highly  respected  and  venerated  on  each  and  all,  till  at  length  falling  himself 

account  of  h«  previous  life,  and  he  caused  a  sacrifice  to  the  plague,  he  died  in  the 

a  ffeast  to  be  made  in  the  city,  at  the  pub-  discharae  of  his  duty.    See  Gregor.  hist.  L 

tic  expense,  in  honor  of  the  new  bishop,  IV.  c.  Si.  etc. 

that  all  might  take  joy  in  his  appointment        *  Thus,  for  example,  Conoil.  Arvemenae, 

And  so  common  was  the  practice  of  simo-  A.  D.  535,  c.  II.   In  order  to  die  regu- 

ny,  either  of  the  grosser  or  of  the  more  larity  of  a  choice,  was  required   electio 

refined  sort,  that  Gallus  was  in  the  habit  clericorum  vel  civinm  et  consensus  metro- 

of  jocosely  remarking,  he  had  pwd  for  his  politani,  and  of  the  candidate  it  is  said: 

bishopric,  but  one  tnas  (the  third  part  of  non   patrocinia   potentum   sdhibeat,  non 

an  as)    his  hoane  main  to  the  cook  who  callidilale  subdola  ad  conscribendain  de- 

wwted'fit  the  table.    So,  loo,  (in  1.  IV.  e.  crofum  aUos  horletnr  praemiin,  alios  ti 

35   hisl.  Francor.)  it  b  mentioned  as  the  more  compelJat;  and  Concil.  Aorelianense 

common  mcMis  of  obtaining  a  bishopric:  V.  549  c  10,  nt  nalli  episcopalam  prae- 

Offerre  malla,  plurima  promittore.  miis  aut  comparatione  liwat  adipisci,  sed 

>8o  it  happened  after  the  death  of  the  cumWuntaferfjisjaxtaelectionemclenaD 

GsUas  ahoveraentioned.    A  certain  arch-  plebis. 
deacon  Craiinua,  an   intemperate,  ftvari- 
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tlieir  eighth  canon,  that  the  election  of  hi^ops  should  proceed  from 
the  commumtiea  and  the  clergy,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  provin- 
cial bishopa  aod  of  the  metropolitan ;  that  whoever  came  to  such 
office  in  a  way  not  agreeing  with  these  conditions,  by  a  coramamd  of 
(he  king,  should  not  be  recognized  aa  their  colleague  by  the  biahops 
oS  the  province.'  Conformably  with  this  decree,  a  synod  at  Xaintea 
(Santones),  c<«ivened  in  564,  under  Leontiua,  archbishop  of  Boi^ 
deaux  (Burdelaga),  as  metropolitan,  pronounced  sentence  of  depo- 
sition on  Emeritus,  the  bishop  of  the  former  jdace,  because  he  had 
obtained  his  office  by  a  command  of  the  deceased  kmg  Clotaire,  with- 
out a  regular  church  election ;  and  they  had  the  courage  to  elect 
another  in  his  place.  But  Charibert,  the  then  reigning  king  over  this 
portion  of  the  Franldsh  empire,  was  highly  incensed  at  this  decree, 
which  the  s}'nod  caused  to  be  laid  before  him  by  a  presbyter,  as  their 
delegate.  "Thinkest  thou  —  said  he  angrily  to  the  delegate — that 
of  Clotaire's  sons  none  has  been  left  belund,  to  take  care  that  his 
father's  will  shall  not  be  defeated  ? "  He  ordered  the  delegate  to  be 
conveyed  out  of  the  city  on  a  wagon  filled  with  thorns,  and  coa- 
demned  him  to  banishment  from  the  country;  —  he  also  fined  the 
members  of  the  synod  in  a  sum  proportioned  to  their  several  ranks, 
and  replaced  Emeritus  in  his  post.*  The  Roman  bishop,  Gregory  the 
Great,  was  indefe,tigable  in  exhorting  the  Frankish  bbhops  and  princes 
to  remove  this  abuse,  whose  injurious  effects  on  the  church  he  ex- 
jJaJned  to  tiiem  in  detail,  and  strenuously  urged  them  to  appoint  a 
synod  for  this  purpose.'  "  We  are  deeply  grieved  —  he  writes  in  one 
of  these  letters  —  when  we  find  money  having  anything  to  do  in  the 
diaposing  of  the  offices  of  the  church,  and  that  which  is  holy,  becom- 
ing secular.  He  who  would  purchase  such  places,  desirea  not  the 
office,  but  only  the  name,  of  a  priest,  to  gratify  his  vanity.  What  is 
ttie  consequence,  except  that  no  further  regard  is  paid  to  life  and  man- 
ners, he  only  being  considered  the  worthy  candidate  who  has  mo- 
Bey  to  pay  ?  He  who  merely,  for  the  sake  of  the  honor,  is  eager 
after  an  office  meant  for  use,  is  but  the  more  unworthy  of  it,  because 
he  seeks  the  honor."  The  fifth  synod  of  Paris,  in  615,  actually 
renewed,  in  their  first  canon,  the  ordinance  respecting  free  church 
elections,  and  king  Clotaire  II.  confirmed  this  law;  yet  with  such 
provisoes,  aa  left  abundant  exceptions  ;  ft*  a  power  was  reserved  to 
the  princes  of  examining  into  the  worthiness  of  tiiose  elected,  and  oi 
directing  tiieir  ordination  accordingly.  The  case  was  also  supposed 
possiWe,  that  the  monarch  might  choose  a  laahop  directly  from  hia 
court,*    And  althou^  this  synodal  law  had  been  unconditionally  con- 

'  NdHos  civlbns  invitis  ordinctnr  episco-  iibns   lod  ipsius  episcopus  recipi   nuUa- 

pns,  nisi  qaem  populi  et  clericoram  electio  lenua  inereatur,  qaem  inikbite  otdinatum 

plenissiMs  quaesicrit  volnntate,  non  prin-  Bgnoscnul. 

cipis  imperio  neqae  per  quamllbet  condi-  '  See  Gregor.  Turon.  Hist.  Francor,  1.  IV, 

tionem   contra  metropolis  volnntatem  vel  e.  26. 

episcoponun   comprorincialmm  ingeratnr.  '  See  his  letters,  lib.  XL  ep.  58,  and  tho 

Qnodsi  per  ordinationem  regiam  honoris  following,  lib.  IX.  ep.  106. 

iBdns  oulmen  parvadere  aliquis  nimia  te-  *  Si  personal  condigna   fuerit,  per  ordi- 

meritate   praeBDmserit,    a   vomprovincia-  nationem  prineipis  ordiuetar,  vel  certe  a 
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firmed  by  the  king,  yet  it  was  still  far  from  being  the  case,  that  the 
monarchs  were  determined  by  it  in  their  conduct.  Booifiice  found 
these  abuses'  connected  with  the  filling  up  of  vacant  offices  sljll  pre- 
vailing ;  and  although  he  ought,  by  his  great  personal  influence,  do 
something  towards  counteracting  them,  yet  the  relations  could  not  in 
this  way  be  permanently  altered.  Among  the  things  done  by  Charle- 
magne for  bettering  the  condition  of  the  church,  belongs  the  resto- 
ration of  free  church  elections ; '  in  which,  however,  the  power  <rf 
confirmation  remmued  tacitly  reserved  to  the  monarch.  Yet  the  suc- 
ceeding history  shows,  that  between  the  law  and  its  fulfilment  a 


:  interval  stUl  remained.  In  the  Enghah  and  in  the  Spanish 
church,  the  princes  exercised,  it  is  true,  on  the  whole,  no  such  direct 
influence  on  the  filling  up  of  vacant  biahoprics,  but  even  in  these 
churches  their  acquiescence  was  held  to  be  necessary. 

Again,  the  state,  under  the  new  relations,  obtamed  a  certain  share 
in  ecclesiaaticfU  legislation.  In  the  old  Roman  empire,  the  secular 
power  had  exercised  an  influence  only  on  the  general  church  asaem- 
bhes  —  the  provincial  synods  were  left  to  themselves.  But  in  the 
new  states,  men  found  it  difficult  to  enter  into  the  conception  of  a 
double  legislation,  and  besides,  the  church  required  the  civil  power  to 
carry  a  part  of  its  own  laws  info  execution ;  such,  namely,  aa  related 
to  the  suppression  of  pagan  customs,  penance,  the  observance  of  Sun 
day,  etc.  Hence  it  happened,  that  the  s_>-nods,  wiiich  should  have 
guided  the  church  le^slation,  were  cfmvened  after  consultation  with 
the  jBTnces ;  ^  that  the  latter  assisted  at  them,  and  their  decrees  were 
pubhahed  under  the  royal  authority.  Finally  the  synods  became  con- 
founded with  the  general  assemblies,  at  which  the  princes  with  their 
noble  vassals  were  used  to  draw  up  the  civil  laws,  and  ecclesiastical 
and  civil  laws  were  drawn  up  at  one  and  the  same  time.  Thus,  in 
the  Frankish  kingdom,  till  far  into  the  eighth  century,  the  assemblies 
of  the  bishops,  for  purely  eccleMaatica)  purposes,  becoming  continually 
less  frequent,  at  length  went  into  entire  desuetude  —  a  result  to 
which  the  internal  pofitieal  craiteata  and  dbordera,  and  the  in(Ulfe^ 
ence  of  such  multitudes  of  worldly  minded  bishops,  no  doubt,  gi-eatly 
contributed.  Already  the  abbot  Columban,  in  his  letter  to  the  bishois 
convened  on  aocoant  of  their  quarrel  with  him,  complains,  that  synods 
were  no  longer  held,  though  he  admits,  that  in  the  turbulence  of  those 
times,  they  could  not  be  convened  so  frequently  as  formerly,'     Gre- 

da  palatio  eligitiir,  per  meritum  peraonao  censem,  bishop  of  Cahors,  A.  D,  650,  at 

et  doctrmae  ordinetur.  sine  nostra  stientia  ajnodal^  concilium  in 

'  The  eapitulary  of  [he  jear  803,    "  Ut  regno  no3tro  non  agatar.    Baluz.  Capitu- 

sancta  euelesia  suo  llberiux  potiretur  ho-  lar.  T.  I.  f.  113. 

nore,  adsensam  ordini  eccleuiastieo  piae-  '  In  reference  to  the  convocation  then 

boimus,  at  epiacopi  per  eleetioiiem  eleri  et  held:   "utlnam  saepias  hoc  a^retis,  et 

populi  aecnndnm  staluta  canonum  de  pro-  licet  juxta  canones  semel  aut  bis  in  anno 

pria   diotesi  roniola  personarum  el  muiie-  pro  tuniultaosis  hujiis  aevi  dissensionihua 

ram  acceplione  ob  vllae  meiitum  et  sapi-  semper  sic  servare  vos  non  viLcat,  iiuamvia 

eiitiae   donnm  eligantur,  at  exemplo  et  rarius  po^simnm  hoc  debuit  vobk  inesse 

verbo  Eilii  subjectis  n^qae  quai^ue  prodesse  studium,  qao  negligenlcs  qaiqne  limorem 

TaleanL"  haberent  et  stadiosi  ad  majorem  provoco- 

'  See  the  ordinance  of  the  Fraatish  king  rentnr  profeclmn," 
Slgebert  ad  Desiderima  episcupuoi  Cadnr- 
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gory  the  Great  ^  was  obliged  to  apply  to  the  Frankish  princes  and 
bishops,  for  the  convening  of  a  synod  to  devise  measures  for  the 
removal  of  ecclesiastical  ahuses ;  and,  as  we  have  ahrea^y  remarked 
on  a  former  page,  Boniface  found  occasion  to  complain,  tliat  no  synod 
had  been  held  for  so  long  a  time.  But  even  in  tiie  synods  held  by 
him,  the  most  considerable  men  of  the  nation  took  a  part,  and  along 
with  the  eccleMastical  laws,  others  also  were  passed  by  them,  ha'ring 
no  relation  to  ecclesiastical  affairs.  In  like  manner,  under  kmg 
Pipin,  and  the  emperor  Charlemagne,  it  continued  to  be  the  pre- 
vailing custom  for  ecclesiastical  and  civil  laws  to  be  drawn  up  at 
the  same  time,  at  their  great  national  assembhea;  though  itwas  still 
the  fact  that,  in  particular  cases,  assembUes  purely  ecclesiastical  were 
held,  which  however  were  convened  by  the  princes.  Now  by  this 
union  the  bishops,  it  is  true,  who  took  part  in_  these  general  le^lar 
tive  assemblies,  obtained  some  influence  on  civil  legislation,  and  on 
the  instihitions  of  civil  society.  But  this  iofluence  fell  to  their 
share  not  merely  by  accident,  and  by  reason  of  the  circumstances 
above  described ;  but  tiie  whole  form  under  which  tiie  Theocratic  sj-fe- 
tem  was  contemplated,  carried  along  with  it  the  necessity  of  their 
ha-ring  such  influence.  As,  on  the  one  hand,  tiie  church  needed  tiie 
arm  of  the  civil  power  to  carry  a  part  of  their  laws  into  efl'ect,  so 
on  the  otiier,  the  civil  power  needed  tbat  sanction  from  the  church, 
and  that  commanding  authority  which  the  latter  had  to  offer,  in  order 
to  maintain  itself  against  rude  arbitrary  will,  and  to  place  a  check 
on  barbarian  insolence.  The  feeling  of  (his  want  was,  no  doubt,  a 
universal  one ;  for  it  proceeded  from  tiie  character  of  the  social  con- 
dition of  the  people,  and  the  previuling  turn  of  their  religious  way  of 
thmking.  It  was,  however,  an  effect  of  peculiar  circumstances,  that, 
in  the  Visi-Gotiiic  empire  in  Spain,  tlus  feeling  asserted  itself 
with  peculiar  force ;  for  the  successors  of  Reckared,  the  first  Catho- 
lic king  of  Spain,  were  obliged  to  resort  to  the  authority  of  the 
church,  as  a  substitute  for  the  sanction  which  they  wanted,  a  right  to 
the  throne  by  tiie  law  of  inheritance ;  and  as  a  means  of  securmg 
them  agmst  the  spirit  of  revolt.  Many  of  tiie  Spanish  synods  m  the 
Boventii  century  made  a  point  of  conceding  tins  to  the  royal  authority. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  sixteenth  council  of  Toledo,  m  (593,  declared 
that  every  one  was  bound  to  preserve  inviolate  the  fidehty  they  had 
vowed,  next  after  God,  to  the  kmg,  as  his  vicfr-gerent ; »  and,  appeal- 
ing to  passages  from  the  old  Testament,  not  very  apphcable,  indeed, 
to  a  purely  gospel  economy,^  they  declared  kings  to  be  the  mvioldjjle 
anointed  ones  of  God.  Hence  m  this  topamsh  church,  the  logulation 
was  also  brought  about,  whereby  al!  checks  ot  tiie  aecuiir  joner  on 
tiie  church  were  to  be  avoided,  and  the  latter  only  was  to  r)<^  scLured 
in  its  efficient  influence  on  the  btate,  which  needed  its  sanctil^ing 

■  See  Iho  letter  above  referred  to  =Accorimg  lo  li hidi,  Je=u   done  ,■>  the 

'  Tost  Deum  repbus,  ulpote  jure  >ii-a  anointed  of  llie  Lord  ur  tii  oii„     mm  aa 

rio  ab  eo  praeOletiia,  Bdcm   promusam  bel  eicf  aliLe  are  bemnie  ibLiiioiKUot 

qncmiiue  jnviolabili  cordis  inlenlione  ser  tht  Lord 
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power ;  for  the  seventeenth  council  of  Toledo  decreed,  in  694,  that  in 
the  first  three  days  of  ejwh  such  meeting,  only  spiritual  affairs  should 
be  transacted  by  the  clergy  alone,  and  afterwards  civil.  To  the  em- 
peror Charles,  who,  with  his  more  independent  judgment,  was  more 
inclined  to  separate  ecclesiastical  afiabs  from  pohtical,i  it  seemed  ex- 
pedient, that  the  bishops,  abbots,  and  comites  should  divide  themselves, 
at  these  general  assembhes,  into  three  several  chambers,  and  each  air 
tend  to  the  affairs  belonging  to  them,  —  the  bishops  to  the  aflairs  of  the 
church ;  the  abbots,  to  all  that  related  more  particularly  to  the  monas- 
tic life  ;  and  the  counts  to  the  pohtical  affairs.  So  it  was  done  at  the 
council  of  Mentz,  in  813.  The  ordinances  of  every  kind,  however, 
were  published  under  the  imperial  authority. 

As  it  regards  the  exemption  of  the  church  from  state  burdens,  the 
older  laws  respecting  this  matter  also  passed  over  to  the  new  state  of 
things ;  they  had  to  undergo  however,  of  course,  in  these  new  circum- 
stances, many  changes  in  their  application.  The  incompatibility  of 
the  spiritual  office  with  mihtajy  service,  was  indeed,  universally  ac^ 
knowlcdged  in  the  preceding  period ;  yet  it  had  been  held  necessary 
at  the  same  tune  to  adopt  certain  precautionary  measures  against  the 
reception  of  such  into  the  spiritual  order  as  were  hable  to  such  Bervice,^ 
and  even  at  the  commencement  of  this  period,  the  emperor  Maurice 
mvolved  himself  in  a  quarrel  with  the  Roman  bishop  Gregory  the  great, 
by  the  enactment  of  some  such  restrictive  law.  But  in  the  new  states, 
greater  difficulty  must  be  experienced  in  this  quarter,  because  the  obU- 
gation  to  do  military  service  did  not  fall  on  particular  classes  of  the 
citizens  alone,  but  on  all  free-men.  True,  men  felt  how  incompatible 
it  was  with  the  spiritual  ealhng  for  the  clergy  to  take  any  part  in  war ; 
but  it  was  sought  to  secure  the  interests  of  the  state,  by  a  law  that  no 
person  should  he  allowed  to  enter  into  a  spiritual  or  monastic  order, 
without  permission  from  the  supreme  authority.^  The  church  now  saw 
itself  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  selecting  members  for  the  spiritual 
order  from  thai  class,  who  were  not  affected  by  the  obligation  to  do 

'  Seethe  capitulary  of  theycurSn  c.  4.  embrace  ihamonasdo  life  shonia  likewise  bo 

DiacUCieniium  est,  in  quantum se episeopus  forbidden;  since  in  tbis  casenosuebsuspic- 

Bul  abbas  rebus  secularibna  debeat  Enscrere  ion  tonld  arise.    He  refers  to  his  own  expe- 

vel  in  quantum  Cornea  vel  alter  lalcus  in  rienco  for  examples  of  honest  conversions 

eccleMascifa  negotia     Hia  inlerrogandum  of  Ihia  kind;  Ego  scio.  qnanti  his  diebus 

est  acutissime,  quid  sit,  quod  apostolus  ait:  meis  in  monasturio  milites  fonversL  mira- 

"nemo  niiJitans  Deo  impticat  se  ncgotiis  culttfecerunt,signa  et  virtniesoperatisunt. 

seeulariliQS."    2  Tim.  2,  vel  ad  quos  sermo  1.  III.  ep.  65  et  66. 

iste  peitineat.    See  Balui.  Capitular.  T.  I.  '  Concil.  Aurelianense  L  nnder  king  Clo- 

f-  *'8.  vis,  A,  D.  611,  c4.iitnutlas  secplarinm  ad 

'  Gr^ory  considered  it  altt^ther  just  clericatug  officinm  praesumatur.  Bisi    ant 

and  proper,  that  no  countenance  should  be  cum  regis  jiissione  ant  cum  judicis  volun- 

given  to  the  practi'^e  of  passing  immediately  tate.  The  capitulary  of  Charlemaj^e  A.  D 

frtm  civil  and  military,  to  spiritoal,  officea  805,  e.  15,  Baloz.  T.  L  f.  427.    De  liberis 

(which  was  still  cu'toraaryin  the  East,)  be-  bominibus,  qui  adservitinm  Dei  se  ftiidere 

cau.'W  snch  n  rransition  easily  excited  the  volunt,  ut  prins  hoc  non  faciant,  quam  a 

■auspidon  of  worldly  motives,  qnia  qui  se-  nobis  licenfoun  poslnlent.    In  the  latter 

«o]arem  hiJiitum  deserens,  ad  ccclesiastica  law,  the  object  is  slated ;  that  it  isdesigned 

■oflicia  venire  testinnt.  mutaro  vnlt  secalum,  only  agj^nst  such  as  were  desirous  of  this 

non  relinquerc    But  it  seemed  to  him  con-  from  impure  motives,  and  not  dovotionij 

*rary  to  the  interests  of  piety,  [bat  the  causa. 
iSbandoning  of  these  offices  with  a  view  to 
VOL.  III.                                       9 
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military  sen'ice,  namely  the  hond-men.  Besides,  among  these  there 
was  often  less  rudeness  of  manners ;  and  bishops,  who  were  disposed 
to  exercise  a  despotic  lordship  over  their  clergy,  could  more  easily  se- 
cure their  object  when  they  had  among  this  body  a  number  of  the 
bond-men  who  were  held  as  the  property  of  the  church.  This  plan 
was  so  often  resorted  to,  that  it  became  necessary  to  check  the  wide 
extension  of  the  practice  by  particular  ordinances ;  yet  without  for- 
bidding the  thing  itself.  Thus  ^e  fourth  council  of  Toledo,  in  the  year 
633,  can.  74,  decreed,  that  it  waa  unquestionably  allowable,  to  place 
in  the  parishes  priests  and  deacons,  created  from  the  bond-men  of  the 
church ;  provided  only,  they  were  such  as  recommended  themselves 
by  their  life  and  manners,  and  that  they  had  been  first  restored  to 
freedom.  In  the  rule  approved  by  the  council  of  Aix  in  816,  and 
published  by  Chrodegang,  Bishop  of  Metz,  we  find  the  follow-ing  sm- 
gular  remark,  from  which  also  it  is  seen,  that  bond-men  were  often  con- 
secrated to  the  clerical  office,  without  being  enfranchised.'  "  Many 
select  their  clergy  exclusively  from  the  bond-men  of  the  church,  and 
they  seem  to  adopt  this  course,  because  such  persons,  when  injured  by 
them,  or  deprived  of  the  salary  due  to  them,  cannot  complain,  from 
fear  of  being  subjected  to  corporeal  puiushment,  or  of  being  reduced 
again  to  servile  labor,^  Yet  it  was  added,  this  is  not  said,  because 
we  think  it  wrong  that  men  of  reputable  life  should  be  taken  from  the 
class  of  bond-men,  especially  since  with  God  there  is  no  respect  of 
persons  ;  but  we  say  it,  that  for  the  reason  assigned,  no  prelate  may 
take  for  his  clergy  persons  of  the  lower  class  alone,  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  of  higher  rank."  Thus  the  bishops  were  led  by  their  own  interest, 
to  help  in  promoting  the  object  which  Christianity  had  aimed  at  from 
the  first,  and  to  restore  an  excluded  class  to  the  enjoyment  of  their 
common  rights  as  men,  although  for  the  most  part,  it  was  not,  the 
Ghrigtian  spirit  that  moved  them  to  this,  as  it  should  have  done  of 
itself. 

And  here  we  may  take  occasion  to  glance  backward  upon  what  had 
been  thus  far  done  by  Christianity  in  tins  regard.  From  the  beginning 
and  onward,  Christianity  —  not  indeed  by  any  sudden  outward  change, 
but  by  its  secret  influences  on  the  modes  of  thinkmg  and  feeling  — 
had  prepared  a  transformation  of  this  relation  which  is  so  repugnant  to 
the  common  worth  and  dignity  of  man.^  It  was  the  new  ideas  of  the 
image  of  God  in  every  human  creature  ;  of  the  redemption  destined 
alike  for  all ;  of  its  higher  fellowship  of  fife,  the  fellowship  of  God's 
kingdom  embracing  all  without  any  distinction  of  earthly  relations  of 
life,  slaves  as  well  as  freemen  ;  it  was  these  ideas  by  which  the  pre- 
vailing mode  of  regarding  the  relation  of  this  class  of  men,  their  rights, 
and  the  duties  owed  to  them,  was  changed,  and  the  way  prepared  for 
a  milder  treatment  of  them.     Tlie  more  respectable  church-teachers 

'  See  can.  119.  Denkwunligkciten  Bd.  IT,  p.  253  f.  anj  mj 

'  Timenws  acilieet^  ne  »Ht  severisaimia  Chrysoslom  Bd.I.  p.  376  f.    Compare  Dr. 

Terbcribns  afliciaDtar  ant  humanac  scrvitati  Mohler'»  essav  in  the  ThcDlopiKrhcn  Qnai^ 

denoo  cradeliter  addicanlar.  tal-Schrift,  Jahrgang  1831, 1  H. 
'  Cboicti  History  Vol.  I.  p.  267, — mj 
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of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  speak  ivith  defisioti  and  emphasis  on 
this  subject.  In  the  manunfiasion  of  slaves,  the  church  waa  especially 
called  upon  to  lend  her  aasistance ;  and  thus  it  was  acknowledged  that 
such  a,  proceeding  was  especially  suited  to  the  position  of  the  church. 
Frequently,  slaves  were  set  free  in  order  that-they  might  become  monks ; 
and  this  was  regarded  as  a  pious  work.  At  an  early  period  too,  many, 
especially  of  the  oriental  monks,  declared  themselvea  opposed  to  this 
whole  relation,  as  repugnant  to  the  dignity  of  the  image  of  God  in  all 
men.  Thus  the  abbot  Isidore  of  Pelusium  in  writing  to  a  person  of 
rank,  with  whom  he  is  int-erceding  in  behalf  of  one  of  his  slaves,' .  said 
he  could  hardly  credit  it,  that  a  friend  of  Christ,  who  had  experienced 
that  grace,  wluch  bestowed  freedom  on  all,  would  still  own  slaves.  It 
is  related  of  Johannes  Eleemosynarius,  who  from  606  to  616  was  par 
triareh  of  Alexandria,  that  he  called  together  those  persona  who  treat- 
ed their  slaves  with  cruelty,  and  addressed  thera  as  follows :  "  God  has 
not  given  na  servants,  that  we  may  beat  them,  but  that  they  may  serve 
us ;  but  perhaps  even  not  for  this  purpose,  but  that  they  may  receive 
out  of  the  abundance  which  God  has  bestowed  on  us  the  means  of  sus- 
tenance ;  for  tell  me,  what  price  can  man  pay  to  purchase  Mm,  who 
was  created  after  the  likeness  of  God,  and  thus  honored  by  God? 
&st  thou,  who  art  Ws  master,  a  single  member  more  to  thy  body ;  or 
hast  thou  a  different  soul  ?  Is  he  not,  in  all  things,  thy  equal  ?  Do 
ye  not  hear,  what  the  great  hght  of  the  church,  the  Apostie  Paul 
says :  '  For  as  many  of  you  as  arc  baptiaed,  they  have  put  on  Christ  ?' 
Here  is  neither  bond  nor  free,  for  ye  are  aJl  one  in  Christ.  If  then, 
before  Christ  we  are  all  equal,  let  us  also  be  equal  among  ourselves. 
For  Christ  took  on  him  the  form  of  a  servant  to  teach  us,  that  we  ou^t 
not  to  be  proud  toward  our  servants  ;  since  we  all  have  one  master, 
even  him  who  dwells  in  heaven  and  looks  down  on  the  lowly..  Pray, 
what  is  the  gold  we  pay  for  the  right  to  subject  to  us  as  our  servant 
him  who,  equally  with  ourselvea,  has  been  honored  by  our  Lord,  and 
with  us  redeemed  by  His  blood  ?  For  hia  sake,  heaven,  earth  and  sea 
and  all  that  therein  is  were  created.  It  is  true  also,  that  angels  minister 
to  him ;  on  his  account  Christ  washed  hia  disciple's  feet.  On  his  ac- 
count, Christ  was  crucified,  and  for  his  sake  did  he  suffer  everything 
else.  But  thou  abusest  him,  who  has  been  tiius  honored  of  God,  and 
treat«st  him  with  aa  little  mercy,  as  if  thou  hadst  not  one  and  the  same 
nature  in  common  with  him  ■"  Next,  if  he  learned,  that  tbis  rebuke 
foiled  of  its  intended  effect,  and  that  the  slave  was  still  treated  no  betn 
ter,  he  purchased  him  himself  and  set  hun  at  liberty .^  The  oriental 
monks  were  generally  agreed  in  the  principle,  never  to  use  the  service 
of  slaves ;  partly  because  they  considered  it  as  belon^g  to  their  call- 
ing to  perform  for  each  other  those  services,  which  were  usuaJly  done 
by  slaves ;  partly,  because  they  believed  themselves  bound  to  respect 
the  image  of  God  in  all  mea.^     When,  near  tiie  close  of  the  eighth 

*  See  Ihe  lite  of  Johannes  Eleemosjn.       '  Theodore,  ttrchbishop   of  CantBibnrr 
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century,  the  famoua  Greek  monk  Plato,  retired  from  the  world, 
he  manumitted  his  slaves,'  and  after  That  refused  to  permit  any 
slave  to  wait  on  him  ia  the  monastery.*  These  principles  were 
propagated  hy  his  disciple  and  friend,  the  famous  Theodorus  Stu- 
dita,  at  Constantinople.  The  latter  directs  his  disciple,  the  abbot 
ITicolauSj^  not  to  emjjoy  men,  created  in  the  image  of  God,  as  slaves, 
either  in  Ins  own  service,  or  in  that  of  the  monastery  under  his 
care,  or  in  the  labor  of  the  fields ;  for  thia  was  permitted  to  sec- 
ulars alone.  In  hia  last  will  also,  he  gave  directions  to  the  same 
effect.*  The  Roman  bishop  Gregory  the  great  in  manumitting  two 
slaves  introduced  the  subject  in  a  deed  drawTi  up  for  this  purpoae,  with 
tho  following  words  i^  As  our  Saviour,  the  author  of  all  created  beinga, 
was  wilhng  for  this  reason  to  take  upon  him  the  nature  of  man,  that 
he  might  free  us  by  his  grace  from  the  ehaina  of  bondage,  in  which  wo 
were  enthralled,  and  restore  us  to  our  original  freedom ;  so  a  good  and 
salutary  thmg  is  done,  when  men  whom  nature  from  the  beginning  cre- 
ated free,  and  whom  the  law  of  nations  has  subjected  to  the  yoke  of  ser- 
vitude, are  presented  again  with  the  freedom  in  which  they  were  bom.* 
Among  the  rude  Franks,  the  slaves  had  much  to  suffer  from  cruel 
masters ;  but  in  the  churches,  as  well  as  with  the  priests,  they  in  some 
cases  found  relief.'  The  asylum  of  the  churches  was  to  serve  espe- 
cially for  the  protection  of  such  slaves  aa  fled  from  the  cruelty  of  tJieir 
masters.  Such  an  one  was  restored  to  his  owner  only  on  condition 
the  latter  promised,  on  his  oath,  to  spare  him  from  bodily  punishment. 
And  if  the  master  broke  his  promise,  he  was  expelled  from  the  com- 
munion of  the  church.8  Among  the  works  of  pioua  charity  were  reck- 
oned especially  the  redemption  and  manumission  of  slaves,  whereby 
laymen  and  monks,  who  stood  in  high  reputation  for  their  piety,  dis- 
tinguished themselves.     But  at  the  present  time,  the  bishops  were  led, 


(see  above)  says,  in  hia  Capitnlis  e.  8  Grae-  went  to  the  priest,  uid  were  married.  Their 

conim  monachi   servos  non  habent,  So-  master,  as  soon  as  he  was  informed  of  tiiis, 

muii  habent  hurried  to  the  clinrth,  and  required  them 

'Seethe  account  of  his  life,  composed  to  be  given  up.   The  priest,  reminding  him 

bj  his  scholar,  the  famous  Theodorus  Sin-  of  the  respect  due  lo  ihe  elinrch,  refu^  to 

,iJita,  in  his  worlfs  published  by  Sirmond,  give  them  up  except  on  condition  he  pro- 

■or  in  tho  Aclis  sanctorum  AprU.  T.  I.  ap-  raised  not  to  dissolve  the  connection  just 

pendix  f.  47. 4  S.          _                        _  forraed,  and  not  to  inflict  upon  them  any 

■  i  23.  L  c.  wwf  ydp  uip  povuiniii  uX^i?i-  personal  harm.    The  cruel  and  canning 

voc,  i  ieanoreiag  ^d;3oi'  iSoSAoic  ciravarEi-  master    promised    equivocally    that    they 

vo/ievoc  siiould  not  be  separated,  and  deceived  the 

'  L.  I.  ep.  10.  priest,     lie  caused  them,  both  li^cther,  to 

*  Sao  opp.  Theodori  in  Sirmond.  opp.  T.  be  buried  alive.     As  soon  as  the  priest 
V.  f  66.                ^  heard  of  thia,  he  bastened  to  the  master, 

*  L.  VI.  ep.  12.  0  nor  did  he  leave  him  till  he  consented  that 
'  The  same  Gregory  writes,  in  reference  both  should  be  dug  up  again ;   bot  the 

to  a  woman,  held  as  a  slave,  but  who  waa  young  man  only  was  saved,  the  woman 

discovered  to  be  freebom,  and  restored  to  was  suifocatei 

her  rights  as  such:  Quod  revelante  Deo  '  Concil.EpaonensB.A.D.  517,  c,39:  Ser- 

iibertatis  auciore  approbata  sit  libera  I.  VII,  vus  reaCu  alrociore  culpabilia  si  ad  ecclesi- 

ep.  1.  am  coiifugerit,  a  corporalibus  tantum  sup. 

'Gregory  of  Tours,  in  his  history  (V.  pUciis  exeusetur.    Concil.  V.  Attrelianense, 

L  III.),  cites  the  example  of  a  servant  and  A.D.549,c.  22.     Of  tho  master  who  breaks 

maid  belonging  lo  a  cruei  master,  who  had  his  word,  sit  ab  omu ' 

won  eadi  dew's  affections.    Thej  finally  pensui. 
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by  an  oftentimes  selfish  policy,'  sometimes  to  liberate  slaves  in  order 
to  adopt  them  into  the  number  of  their  clergy,  sometimes  to  give  them 
ordination  without  releasing  them  from  their  previous  obligation.^  At 
all  events,  this  class  of  men  could  not  fail  thereby  to  be  placed  in  an 
advantageous  h^t  before  the  eyes  of  the  people.  When  in  the  rule 
of  Chrodcgang,  and  at  the  church  assembly  of  Aix,  a  resolution  was 
made  against  the  exclusive  adoption  of  bondmen  into  the  spintuaJ 
order,  an  express  clause  was  inserted,  aa  we  have  already  remarked,  to 
guard  against  the  mistaken  view,  that  these  men  were  to  be  considered 
unworthy,  on  account  of  then-  descent,  of  being  received  into  the  spir- 
itual order ;  as  if  the  dignity  of  men  and  Christians  were  not  to  be 
recognized  in  all  ahke. 

The  possessions  and  wealth  ^  of  the  church,  especially  m  landed 
estates,  increased  greatly  under  the  new  relations.  It  was  not  a  pioua 
sympathy  alone  in  the  cause  of  the  church,  but  superstition  also  which 
contributed  to  this  increase.  Men  believed  that  by  making  ^fts  and 
legacies  to  the  churches  they  did  a  work  of  peculiar  merit,  which 
would  atone  for  their  sins  ;  as  is  shown  by  the  oftoccurring  phrases, 
pro  remissione  peecatorum,  pro  redemtione  animarum.a  But  then 
agtun  these  possessions  were  thus  rendered  the  more  insecure,*  being 
exposed  to  the  covetous  desires  and  forcible  contributions  of  the  nobles 
and  princes,  agamst  whom  the  donors  sought  to  protect  themselves  by 
terrible  forns  of  execration  inserted  in  the  deeds  of  ^ft,  and  by  stj> 
riea  and  legends  touching  the  punishment  of  sacrilege.  The  landed 
estates  of  the  church  in  the  Frankish  empire  were  for  the  most  part 
liable  to  be  taxed  in  the  same  manner  as  all  property  belon^g  to  the 
old  land  proprietors ;  perhaps,  however,  with  the  exception,  from  the 
befflnning,  of  a  smaller  portion  considered  as  an  hereditary  possession 
of  the  churchs  — as  we  find  it  in  fa«t  defined  by  law,  from  the  tune 
ofC 


1  In  tlie  monaateries,  also,  mwy  sUvM  tet-"    But  the  emperor  Charles_  was  tTie 

werercceivedaamonksi-whenfethelaw  first  who,  moved  by  tlna  requisinon,  di^ 

of  the  emperor  Charles  in  Ihc  capitulary  nved  from  the  Old  Testtment.  ""^«  ^o 

of  to  year  805,  c.  XL  Balu..  T.  I.  f.  423.  payment  of  tyches  leRally  bmd.ng.     In  en- 

De  propriis  se^is  vel  aneillis^on  supra  acting  thia  kw  ho  sull  met  with  much  op- 

modum  in  monasteria  snmantnr,  ne  (fcser-  position.    We  have  seen  above  how  Alcum 

(n.,urvillae{that  there  might  be  no  waul  wpres^d  himself  on  tlus  subject    Seep, 

ofperi-onslocultivatelhekua).  164  and  the  following 

■  Amone  the  new  sources  of  wealth  to        '  Chilpeno,  king  of  the  Franks,  often 

the  chureS,  holonged  also  the  obligation  complained :  Eece  pauper  remansit  fisena 

rp^dontheUitytonaytythes.    The  noster,  ecce  dmt,»e  nostras  ad  ecclesiaa 

confoundiuE  together  of  tfie  state  of  things  sunt  translatae,  nulli  penitus,  ma,  soh  epia- 

nnderthe  Old  and  under  the  New  Testa-  copi  regnant,  penit  bono - 

ment,  had  already  led  the  ecclesiastical  an-  tus  est  fld  episeopos  c 

thority,  in  occasional  Instances,  to  require  Turon,  1.  VI.  c.  46.  ,  ,  ,    , 

of  the  laity,  that  they  should  consecrate,  m        'To  protect  the  chuwhes  and  defend 

the  name  of  God,  tfie  tenth  part  of  their  them  agamst  wrongs,  if^jf^  baihff*,  so 

Zds  to  God  and  the  priests.    Thus,  for  CaUed,  were   ^poin«id,  (Advocati    V;ce 

^mplc  the  letter  of  the  bishops  of  Toois  domini)   from  the  order  of  layinen  (analo- 

inthevear567:  "IHud  vero  insmntissime  gous   lo   the   defonsores   «   ma  ancient 

commonemHr  ut  Abrahao  dociimenta  SO-  church)  because  they  were  Obliged  to  tmUer- 

qnentes  deciraas  ex  omni  facnltale  non  pi-  lake  many  sorts  of  b"S|nsss  with  which  ec- 

Beat  Deo  pro  reliqnis,  quae  possidetis,  CO  ..-...■  ™-. 

eerrandia  offerre,  ne  sihi  ipsi  inopiam  ge 
tm,  qui  par™  non  tribuit,  et  plura  rete 
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The  church  had  little  reason  to  expect,  that  ahe  would  be  enabled 
to  obtain  for  her  property  any  exemption  from  the  law  which  required 
all  property  of  Franks  to  send  its  contribution  to  the  common  fund  for 
the  support  of  the  army  (Heerbann).  True,  the  bishops  and  abbots 
were  declared  free  from  the  obligation  of  rendering  personal  service 
in  war ;  but  as  we  have  already  remarked  in  the  history  of  Boniface, 
many  Frankish  bishops  and  clergymen  still  thought  proper,  in  despite 
of  their  spiritual  calling,  to  engage  personally  in  warlike  expeditions, 
and  all  the  labors  of  Boniface  to  suppress  this  abuse  of  barbarism,  had 
failed  as  jot  of  having  the  desired  eflect.  But  the  sight  of  a  large 
number  of  clergy  wounded  and  killed  in  battle,  having  produced  a 
very  bad  effect  on  the  multitude,'  the  emperor  Charles  was  solicited 
to  take  measures  for  the  prevention  of  this  evil  for  the  future.  He 
commanded,  in  a  capitulary  of  the  year  801,^  that  in  fiitnre  no  priest 
should  take  part  in  a  battie  ;  but  only  two  or  three  chosen  bishoja, 
with  a  few  priests,  should  attend  the  army,  for  the  purpose  of  preach- 
ing, bestowing  their  blessing,  holding  mass,  hearing  confessions,  attend- 
ing upon  the  sick,  imparting  the  extreme  unction,  and  especially  of 
seeing  that  none  should  leave  the  world  without  the  communion. 
What  hope  could. there  he  of  victory,  where  tbe  priests,  at  one  hour, 
presented  Christians  the  body  of  the  Lord,  and  in  the  next,  with  their 
own  wicked  hands  killed  the  Christians  to  whom  they  had  presented 
it,  or  the  pagans  to  whom  they  should  have  preached  Christ ;  espe- 
cially, as  Chnst  called  them  the  saJt  of  the  earth.  But  at  the  same 
time,  however,  the  emperor  commanded,  that  the  bishops  who  remained 
at  home  with  their  churches,  should  send  their  people  well  equipped 
to  the  army-bann.  And  so  strong  was  the  public  opinion  that,  exclu- 
sion from  all  participation  in  war  was  discreditable,  that  tlie  emperor 
was  obliged  to  affix  to  this  ordinance  forbidding  the  clergy  to  do  personal 
military  service,  an  express  defence  and  justification  of  their  honor.^ 

As  already  in  the  Roman  empire,  Christianity  and  the  church  rep- 
resenting it  had  exerted  a  special  influence  on  the  administration  of 
justice,  by  introducing  and  diffusing  new  views  respecting  the  sacred- 
ness  of  human  life,*  respecting  human  law  as  emanating  from  the 

'  In  flie  petition  addressed  W  the  em-  andio  tc  in  pericnlo  esse  stataWm,  nee  offi- 

peror  for  this  pnrpose,  il  ia  said:  Novit  cii  tui  implcro  posse  miniacerium,  sed  bel- 

oominus,  qnando  voa  in  talibus  videnios,  ItuorspiritualiabeilBtorcogituresnccaniaJis. 

tarror  apprahendit  nos,  et  quidam  ex  nos-  Which  letter,  if  ihe  lnw  of  the  empror  was 

tris  timore  perterriti,  propter  hoc  fugcie  immediately  rarried  into  execution,  must 

■olenc  hare  been  written  before  its  enactment. 

■  Mansi  ConeiL  T.  XIII,  f.  105*.  '  Christianity  exerted  a  miehtr  inflnence 

*  Qoia  audivimus,  quosdam  nos  suspec-  on  pnblie  opinion,  aJso,  through  the  decided 

IM  habere,  qaod  honores  sacerdotnin  et  res  expressions  of  the  diurch  on  the  subject 

— '—-"Tim  aaferre  vel  minonire  eia  volu-  of  suicide,  a  crime  not  liltelj  to  be  unfre- 

Alcuin  also  complains  thatbish-  quent  among  barbarous  tribes.  The  second 


B  obliged  lo  leave  the  duties  of    council  of  Orleans,  in  533,  decreed  in  il 
riloal  calling  to  engage  in  the  for-    filteenlh  canon,  that  oblations  migl     " 
mplojmenta  of  war.    Thus  lo  bishop    ceived  when  offered  in  behalf  of  5 


eigo       .    . 

Leutftid   (cp.  208),  who  must  huTC  ex-  fcid  teen  areCTtifif  for  a  crime,  but  not  in 

pressed  his  own  views  on  the  subject,  he  half  of  tliose  who  (perhaps  to  escape  exe- 

writes  to  declare  bow  verf  much  opposed  culion)  bad  taken  their  own  lives.    ITie 

he  was  to  Ihie  practice:  Vere  fateor,  quod  sj'nod  at  Auxerre  (synodus  Antisiodoren- 

tna  ttibulalio  torqnet  aDimutn  meiun,  dum  sis),  in  578,  decreed,  c.  17,  that  no  oblation 
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dirine  I.W,  respecling  the  idininistratioii  of  justice,  for  which  account 
must  be  rendered  to  (Jod,  .nd  respecting  a  chmtj  that  ennobles  jus- 
tice, « inercj  and  compassion  tempering  the  severilj  of  law,  so  the 
same  effect  would  be  still  more  strongly  manifested  among  these 
nations,  contrasted  with  the  existing  barbarism,  which  was  so  destitute 
of  all  regular  legal  foims.  This  effect  of  Christianitj,  it  mam  be 
allowed,  was  not  the  same  as  if  it  had  preoeeded  out  of  the  Dure 
essence  of  the  gospel ;  but  it  was  mtdified  by  the  form  in  which  the 
gospel  was  presented  among  these  nations,  a  form  in  which  the  resnec- 
tive  lomls  of  view  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  were  constaillv 
conlonnded.  On  the  one  hand,  among  nations  where  hitherto  the  mi 
jonty  of  punishments  consisted  of  pecuniary  Sues,  and  where,  by  the 
payment  of  a  sum  of  money,  erery  crime,  eTen  murder,  could  bo  ei- 
piated,  the  idea  was  fat  awakened  by  Christianity  of  »  punilive  ius- 
tice  and  regular  forms  of  law ;  and  hence  by  Christianity  still  greater 
seventy  might  be  mlreduced  than  had  existed  before.  To  the  rude 
people,  whose  feelmgs  had  not  yet  become  pervaded  and  softened  by 
Lhnstianity,  this  increased  severity  might  wear  a  colorhig  of  cruel 
banhness^  of  reyengefij  retaliation.  But  on  the  other  hand,  there 
proceeded  from  the  church  ideas  of  grace  and  of  compassion  which 
strove  to  temper  the  exereise  of  rigid  jusBee.  Wliilst  on  the  one 
hand  Christianity  taught  men  to  behold  in  human  life  ao  inviolable 
saeredness,  and  hence  the  murderer  must  appear  but  the  more  worthy 
of  punishment,  so  on  the  other  hand,  it  taught  them  also  to  recognise 
m  the  ransgressor  the  miage  of  God  obscured,  the  fallen  man,  who 
could  sUl  be  an  object  of  God's  redeeming  love,  to  whom  therefore  a 
space  should  be  granted  for  repentance  and  reformation.  For  this 
reason  an  Alenin  declared  himself  opposed  to  the  punishment  of 
death  '  It  is  often  mentioned  with  praise,  as  the  work  of  pious  monks 
and  clergy,  that  they  interceded  with  the  judges  to  obtain  a  milder 
punishment  for  the  guilty,— especially  that  they  sought  to  precure 

should  be  received  from  a  per.son  who  had  '  See  Aleein,  ep.  176.    This  letter  ™n 

d™.jed„,.„..ged  himself  „,  mkea  hi,  hsrdlj  bo  .ejinBid  olheSe   E.^ 

om  hfe  b,  thcowing  himself  from  a  tree,  rekli.B  »  the  supposed  «,™„.S°  S 

the  eapitulsj  of  Theodore,  ardibishop  of  cessor  (the  readine  in  this  oiacs.  sbn^w 

Cam.*.,,,  it  i.  laid  dow.  (..  6S)'th.t  doablleS.  be~;oK.iZr5ls  f  B« 

ms  ws,  nol  10  be  perfonaed  to,  ..leldes,  as  Leo  was  nol  mardered,  bat  oaly  slaSe 

bat  onlj  prayers  offered  sad  alms  datriba-  fuUv  misbaadled,  and  Alcaia  (^  en  921 

iSe  Sre'^dS,™*".  ?dr  """*  ';  ?•?'•"*  himself  opposed  «  hi.  d.po'tio, 

were  disposed  w  make  an  exception.  -  As  gerated  report  of  the  pope's  ussasVinS 

many  persons,  in  moments  of  deaperation,  Sow  with  regard  to  £e  mnrderers  of  Te 

^mpW  r"dl™v'th™lF""^r''^  pop?,  Alenl^r  having  d^^^iJ^ed^'thTi^ 

attemptwl  lod^roy  themselves,  ihc  six-  pnmshment,  proceeds  to  say :  Son  eco  ta- 

petalioneni  diabolo  sacUrB  eoaaii  decreed.    „i  cnnvBr,".,..,  i,  i^.-IIli     !;'"^'^"'"s,  sed 
that  whoerar  was  isMned  f»m  sib  .TaJ    SaSo  Se  "ll™l  3a°™5™» 
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pardon  for  criminals  condemned  to  death ;  and  in  case  they  failed,  stiU 
attempted  to  reaiumate  their  bo<^ea  when  taken  down  from  the  gaJ- 
lows  If  auch  pious  men  sometimes  failed  of  discermng  the  true 
limits  of  gentleness ;  and  if,  where  the  admiiustration  of  justice 
yielded  to  their  influence,  civil  order  was  Hahle  to  suffer  mjuty;'  yet 
of  far  "reater  importance  was  the  antagonism  thus  created  agaii^ 
the  rude  popular  feehng,  and  the  mfluence  which  thus  went  to  soften 
the  dispositions  of  men,  and  make  them  look  upon  human  hfe  as  a 
sabred  thing ;  whUe  in  some  cases,  perhaps,  a  convent  might  be  con- 
verted into  a  house  of  reformation  for  such  pardoned  cnmmals. 

The  right  already  conferred  on  churches  under  the  Roman  empire, 
of  forming  an  inviolable  sanctuary  for  the  unfortunate  and  the  perse- 
cuted, would  the  more  easily  pass  over  to  the  new  churches,  because 
it  undoubtedly  found  a  point  of  attachment  m  an  ancient  cnstom, 
handed  down  from  the  pagan  times.  Especially  important  and  salu- 
tary must  such  a  privUege  have  become  in  these  days  of  rude  arbi- 
trary will  and  barbarian  cruelty.  Thus  persecuted  mdividuals  cou^d 
for  the  moment  evade  the  ferocity  of  their  persecutors,  and  slaves  the 
anger  of  their  masters ;  and,  hi  the  meantime,  ecclesiastics  step  in 
as  their  mediators.  It  sometimes  happened,  no  doubt,  that  men  m 
power,  wMle  under  the  mfluence  of  their  passions,  paid  no  regard  to 
these  sacred  asylums ;  but  if  they  were  afterwards  overtaken  by  mi* 
fortune,  as  they  might  sometimes  be,  as  a  natural  consequence  ot 
the  insolence  which  had  emboldened  them  to  invade  the  sanctuary, 
the  common  mind  seldom  failed  to  interpret  this  as  a  terrible  exam- 
ple of  warning  for  others.s  The  emperor  Charles,  m  order  to  pre- 
vent these  places  of  refuge  for  the  persecuted  from  becommg  a  means 
of  impunity  for  all  transgressors,  commanded,  by  an  ordinance  of  the 
year  779,  that  to  murderers,  and  others  liable  to  capital  punishment, 
no  means  of  subsistence  should  be  allowed  in  the  asylum.^  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  laws  of  the  Enghsh  king  Ina,  it  was  laid  down, 
that  whenever  such  persons  took  refuge  in  a  church,  then;  hves  should 

I  There  lived  in  the  sixth  cemiiry,  near  Martin  of  Tours.    This  Chramnos   Ihen 

the  to«Ti  of  Angouleme,  a  retired  monk,  eaused  him  to  be  so  nairowly  beset  on  ^ 

It  name  EparchUis,  to  whom  large  snms  sides  lis  to  render  «  impossible  for  him  W 

li  gold  and  silver  were  given  bv  devont  get  even  a  draught  of  water,  '"«""?E  J^ 

^,Sns,nU  which  he  e^l-y^d  fn  main-  ^"-^ '■i^'*?  ^^"e^' »«1,;^>"J  «  1^™ 

Wnine  the  poor  and  in  redeeming  c^uves.  the  chnrch.    When  the  mim  was  nearly 

The  indges  were  unable  to  resist  the  infiu-  dead,  some  one  rantnved  to  bring  hiin  a 

en«  ot  fiis  kindly  nature,  and  often  allow  vessel  of  water     But  the  local  judge  of  the 

ed  themselves  to  be  persuaded  to  spare  the  district  hastened  to  tlie  spot,  for^d  the  ves- 

Euilty      Once,  however,  when  a  robber,  sel  from  his  hands,  and  poured  its  contents 

who  was  accused  also  of  several  murders,  on  the  ground.     Affl^t  sensation  »^ 

wasabouttobeeKeeuted,lheiadge,thouKh  produced  on  the  pubhc  mind  bythecir- 

inclined  to  spare  the  man's  life,in  compU-  ="'ns'^'^''J»t»"^^  ^='°*^K*'*J'X 

ancc  with  the  intercession  of  this  monk,  was  attacked  by  a  fever,  and  died  on  the 

found  himself  compelled  to  yield  to  the  in.  follovring  nighty    T*"  ""^rrTr^bJTn 

dienation  of  the  populace,  who  cried  out,  that  food  m  abundance  was  brought  to 

Zt  imis  person  i^  s«ff^d  to  live,  not  a  the  unfortunate  man  from  all  quarters,  aiid 

man  would  be  safe  in  the  whole  country,  so  he  was  saved.    Chramnus  himsdf  per- 

Gregor.  Turon.  1.  VI.  c.  8.  ished  miserably  at  a  later  penod.    Gregor. 

•  Thos  e  g  a  duke  had  fled  for  refnge,  Turon.  1.  IV.  c  19.  eomp.l.  V.  c.  4. 

ftom   the   persecutions    of   the    Prankish         '  gee  Balm.  Capitular.  1. 197, 

prince  Chramnua,    to  the  church  of  St 
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be  spared,  and  thej  should  only  be  subjected  to  a  legal  pecuniary- 
fine  (composition).'  It  was  conadered  as  a  duty  of  the  church  to 
take  under  its  protection  the  afflicted  and  oppressed,  and  to  mitigate 
the  sufferings  of  prisoners.  Thua  the  fifth  council  of  Orleans,  in 
549,  decreed  in  its  twentieth  canon,  that  on  every  Sunday  the  prisons 
should  be  visitfid  by  the  archdeacon  or  presiding  officer  of  the  church, 
in  order  that  the  wants  of  the  prisoners  might  be  mercifully  provided 
for,  according  to  the  divine  laws ;  and  the  bishop  was  to  take  care, 
that  a  sufficient  supply  of  food  was  furnished  them  by  the  church. 
In  Spain  particularly  —  where,  however,  the  sense  of  weakness  ia 
the  Istate  incUned  men  to  lean  more  habitually  on  the  protecting  arm 
of  the  church,  —  every  effi)rt  was  made  to  increase  this  department 
of  her  influence.  The  fourth  council  of  Toledo,  in  633,  decreed  in 
its  thirty-second  canon,  that  the  bishops  should  not  neglect  the  sacred 
charge,  intrusted  to  them  by  God,  of  protecting  and  defending  the 
people.  Whenever,  therefore,  they  saw  that  the  judges  and  ma^ 
trates  were  oppressors  of  the  poor,  they  should  first  endeavor  to  set 
them  right  by  priestly  admonitions ;  and,  if  they  would  not  amend, 
by  complfuning  of  them  to  the  kuig.  And  it  had  already  been  or 
dained  before,  by  a  royal  law,"  that  the  judges  and  tax-gatherers 
should  be  present  at  tie  assemblies  of  the  bishops,  that  they  might 
learn  from  them  how  to  treat  the  people  with  piety  and  justice.  The 
bishops  should  also  keep  an  eye  on  the  conduct  of  the  judges.3  We 
learn  from  the  picture  of  a  devoted  bishop,  delineated  by  Qregory  of 
Tours,  what  was  then  reckoned  as  belon^g  to  such  a  calling.  He 
obtains  justice  for  the  people  and  succor  for  the  needy,  imparts  conso- 
lation to  widows,  and  is  the  chief  protection  of  minors.*  Thus,  owing 
to  the  peculiar  point  of  view  in  which,  by  virtue  of  their  spiritual 
character,  they  were  regarded  on  the  pari  of  the  people  and  the 
princes,  and  owing  to  what  they  gradually  became  as  a  secular  order, 
the  bishops  could  exercise  a  very  great  and  salutary  formative  influ- 
ence on  every, department  of  civil  society ;  but  this  could  only  be  done, 
when  they  understood  their  calling  in  a  truly  spiritual  sense,  and  were 
enabled,  in  this  sense,  to  direct  and  manage  the  heterogeneous  mass 
of  business  which  had  become  connected  with  lieir  office.  Yet  great 
also  was  the  temptation  to  which  they  were  exposed,  when  drawn  into 
the  management  of  affairs  so  foreign  from  their  holy  calling,  of  over- 
looking spiritual  things  in  the  crowd  of  secular;  nor  by  so  doing, 
could  they  avoid  makmg  themselves  dependent  on  the  secular  power, 
which  they  ought  rather  to  have  guided  by  the  spirit  of  Christianity  .8 

'  See  WilUns  Concil.  Aiigl.  f.  59.    Al-  make  no  mention  of  a  law  of  the  emperor 

cuin  also  thought  it  wrong  for  a  person  oc-  Charlemagne,  extending  the  older  judica- 

cnsoJ,  a  fugitSns  ad  Chnsti  Dei  nostri  et  lory  power  of  the  bishops  beyond  its  li- 

Sanctorum  ejus  patrodnia  de  ecttesia  ad  mils,  and  when  bat  one  party  applied  to 

eadem  reddi  vincnla.  See  ep.  195  to  Charles  their  tribunal,  obliging  the  other  to  folloir, 

the  Great.  .  willing  or  not  wuling ;  because  more  re- 

'  See  CondL  vblet  IIL  of  the  year  5B9,  cent  investigations  have  thrown  doubt  od 

c.  IS.  the  genuineness  of  this  taw,  which  indeed 

'  Sunt  enim  proapectores  episeopi   se-  does  not  well  aceord  with  the  character  of 

n  reginin  admonitionem  qoaliior  jii-  the  government  of  Charlem^ne. 
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II.  TnE  Internal  Organization  of  the  Choech. 

As  it  regards  the  mtemal  constitution  of  the  chiirclies,  many 
changes  would  unavoidably  take  place  here  also,  owing  to  the  manner 
in  which  Christianity  had  been  first  introduced  among  the  people,  and 
to  the  new  social  relations.  A  natural  consequence  of  the  former 
was  the  increaang  respect  entertained  for  the  monts,'  as  compared 
with  the  clergy.  For  the  most  part,  the  monks  were,  in  truth,  the 
founders  of  the  new  churches,  from  which  proceeded  the  civilization 
of  the  people  and  the  improvement  of  the  soil ;  and  by  the  seventy 
of  then-  morals,  and  an  activity  of  zeal  which  conquered  every  diffi- 
culty, they  but  distinguished  themselves  the  more  from  the  barbarized 
clergy ;  till  the  wealth,  which  the  monasteries  had  acquired  by  the 
tflilsome  labors  of  the  monks,  brought  in  its  train  a  deterioration  of 
the  primitive  monastic  virtue.  Now  as  the  degenerated  condition  of 
the  clergy  in  the  Prankish  empire  inspired  a  wish  for  their  reformar 
tion,  so  the  consideration  and  respect  in  which  the  monastic  order  was 
held,  naturally  led  men  to  propose  tiie  latter  as  a  model  for  imitation ; 
and  in  feet  many  similar  attempts  had  been  made,  ever  since  the 
canonical  mstitute  of  Augustin,  to  incorporate  the  clergy  into  a  body 
resembhng  the  monastic  societies.  The  most  complete  experiment  of 
this  sort  was  made  alter  the  middle  of  tiie  eighth  century,  by  Chrode- 
gang  of  Metz,  the  founder  of  the  so^alled  canonical  order  of  the  clergy. 
His  plan  for  the  union  of  the  clergy  into  societies  was  modelled,  for 
the  most  part,  after  the  patteni  of  the  Benedictine  rule.  The  clergy 
scarcely  differed  from  the  monks,  otherwise  than  by  possessing  a  cer- 
tain property  of  their  own.  They  hved  together  in  the  same  house, 
and  ate  at  the  same  table  ;  to  each  was  asagned  his  portion  of  food 
and  drink,  accort^g  to  a  fixed  rule ;  at  appointed  hours  (the  horae 
canonicae),  they  came  together  for  prayer  and  singing;  at  an  ap- 
pointed time,  assembhes  were  held  of  all  the  members,  m  which  por- 

vttcare  debuerimt,  v^ari  per  terras  et  mi-  '  From  the  monks,  the  practice  of  lon- 

lites  Christi  seculo  milliard  coguntur  et  snre  passed  over  to  the  clergy.    In  fts 

elRdium  verbi  Dei  inter  oris  claustra  qua-  foatth  century,  it  became  customary  lor 

Bbet  cogenle  necessitate  reconduut    Tlie  tbe  monks,  at  their  entrwice  npon   (be 

same  wnler  complwns  of  the  priests,  who  monastic  hte,  to  get  their  hair  shorn,  as  a. 

aspired   only   after  worldly  honors,  and  token  of  rei.uncu.tion  of  the  world ;  par. 

neelecled  the  duties  of  their  spiritual  of-  haps  with  some  allqaion  to  the  vow  of  the 

fice   ep   37  ■   Quidam  saoerdolea  Christi,  Nazante.    In  fact,  the  monks  were  usnaJly 

ooi'  habent  patochias,  et  hoiiorea  secoU  et  regarded  in  the  Groefc  church  as  Chnstum 

2radus  min^terii  non  (  perhaps  it  should  Naiarites.     In  like  manner,  it  was  em- 

S^ una)  YOlunt habere.    Iuepi8ileU4,he  ployed  in  the  fifth  century  to  deuoto  con- 

writes  to  Amo,  archbishop  of  Salzburg,  Bccranou  lo  the  derical  office,  tor  the  clergy 

who  had  complained  that  he  was  com-  loo  must  separate  themselves   from   the 

pelled  to  neglect  the  more  important  doty  worid.    In  the  case  of  the  clergy,  the  dis- 

of  the  care  of  souls,  to  atlend  to  secular  tinguishing  mark  of  the  tonsure  was  next, 

business :  Si  apostolico  exemplo  vitamus  that  it  should  be  in  lormam  corouae.    b«e 

et  panperem  a^us  vitam  in  terrls,  sicut  Condi.  ToleL  IV.  633,  «4I,  oroncs  clenci 

illi^^unt.  sTcnli  serritinm  juslo  abdica-  vel  lectures  sicnt  levitae  et  saterdotes  de- 

mus.     Nunc  vero  seculi  principes  habent  tonao  superiu-  •"'"  -"'•"■  -.ffrma  »nl-m 

ju»tani,ucvidetur,causam,ccclesiaro  Christi  ciieuU  corona 
servitio  suo  opprimere. 
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tions  of  the  holy  Scripture!*,  together  with  the  mle,i  were  puhUely 
read ;  and  then,  with  reference  to  what  had  been  read,  reproofe  ad- 
ministered to  those  who  had  been  deUnquent.  Thia  rule  met  with 
general  acceptance ;  and  was,  with  some  alterations,  made  legal  by 
the  council  of  Aix,  in  816,  for  the  Frankish  empire.  This  change  in 
the  life  of  the  clergy  waa  attended,  in  the  outset,  with  a  beneScial 
influence ;  in  that  it  served  to  counteract,  on  the  one  hand,  the  bar- 
barism of  the  clerical  order,  and  on  the  otlier,  their  too  servile  depen- 
dence on  the  bishops,  which  had  grown  in  part  out  of  the  increased 
authority  of  the  bishops,  who,  under  the  new  relations,  were  impor- 
tant even  in  their  political  character,  and  in  part  out  of  the  practice 
of  taldng  bondmen  into  the  spiritual  order."  'Ilms,  too,  a  more  colle- 
giate mode  of  hving  together  in  common  was  introduced  between  the 
bishop  and  his  clergy. 

The  wide  territory  over  which  the  new  dioceses  often  extended, 
and  the  many  remnants  of  pagan  barbarism  and  of  pagan  superetition 
which  still  hngered  behind  in  them,  rendered  a  careful  supervision 
of  them,  on  the  part  of  the  bishops,  of  tbe  utmost  importance.  For 
tiuH  reason,  what  had  been  before  a  customary  praetdce,  and  what 
conscientious  bishops  had  been  used  to  consider  as  their  special  duty, 
was  now  settled  as  an  ecclesiastical  law.  Thus  the  second  council  of 
Braga,  in  SpaJn,3  in  572,  decreed  in  their  first  canon,  that  the  bishops 
should  visit  every  place  in  then-  diocese,  and  firafc  inform  themselves 
aa  to  the  condition  of  the  clergy ;  whether  they  were  well  instructed 
in  everything  pertaining  to  the  church  ritual ;  and  if  they  found  them 
not  so,  they  should  instruct  them.  The  next  day  they  should  call 
together  the  laity,  and  exhort  them  against  the  errors  of  idolatry, 
and  the  prevailmg  vices  to  which  they  were  formerly  addicted.^  And 
the  synod  at  Cloveshove  decreed,  in  the  year  747,  canon  third,  that 
the  bishops  should  ■  annually  hold  a  visitation  in  their  commumties, 
Cfdl  together  the  men  and  women  of  all  ranks  and  degrees  in  each 
place,  pr*aeh  to  them  the  word  of  God,  and  forbid  them  the  pa-an 
customs.  ° 

With  these  visitations  of  the  bishops  was  connected,  in  the  Prank- 
ish churches,  a  regulation  which  was  designed  to  facilitate  the  execu- 
tion of  this  moral  oversight,  namely,  the  regulation  ^  of  the  stnialled 
Sendsfi  llie  bishops  were,  once  a  year,  to  hold  a  sphitual  court  in 
each  place  of  then-  diocese.  Every  member  of  the  community  should 
be  bound  to  ^ve  information  of  every  wrong  action  known  to  him, 


'  Capitula;  hence  the  name  Dom-chap-    nam  et  diei 
r;  —  chapter  of  the  cathislral.  secundmn  si 


jnaicu,  in  quo  nnnsquisque 
opera  recapturus  tr 


0  that  thej  might  be  allowed  to  in-       >  Tho  emperor  Charles  commanded,  in 
flict  bodily  pun^timent  on  thoir  clergy,  a  capitulary  of  the  year  801,  ut  episcopi 


'  Concilium 


dreumeant  parochias  sibl  cc 


*  Doceant  illos,  ut  errores  fiigiant  idolo-  inqulrendi  atudiara  habcant  Ae  incuatu  Je 

-ram  vel  diversa  crimina,  id  est  homici-  parriddiis,  fratriciiliis,  adulteriis,  cenorl'ox.- 

^um,  adulKnum,  perjurmm,  felsum  testi-  iis  et  alHs  malis,  quae  comraria  aunt  Deo. 

momum,  et  reliqna  pecnata  monifera,  aut  '  Probably  a   corraplioii  of  ihe  word 

quod  nolunt  sibi  fieri  non  iaciant  alwri  et  synod,  Diocesan-synod,— called  at  a  Inlar 

at  credant  resurrectionem  omnium  liomi-  period,  in  allnaion  to  the  court  here  held 
by  the  bishops,  placita  episcoporum. 
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that  had  been  done  by  another.  To  seven  of  the  most  approved  pei^ 
sons  in  each  community,  TUider  the  name  of  Deans  (Decani) ,  was 
committed  the  oversight  over  the  rest.  The  archdeacons  n-ere  to  go 
several  days  beforehand,  and  announce  the  approaching  visit  of  the 
bishop,  so  that  all  the  preparations  might  be  made  for  the  court 
which  was  to  be  holden.  The  bishop,  on  his  arrival,  should  first 
place  the  deans  under  oath,  that  they  would  notbe  moved,  by  any 
consideration  whatever,  to  conceal  any  action  wluch,  to  their  know- 
ledge, had  been  done  contrary  to  the  divine  law.  Nest,  he  should 
proceed  to  question  them  in  details:  for  example,  concerning  the 
observance  of  pagan  customs ;  whether  every  father  taught  his  sra 
the  creed  and  the  Lord's  Prayer ;  concerning  the  commission  of 
Buch  crimes,  in  particular,  as  were  formerly  prevalent  among  these 
people,  and,  owmg  to  the  reigning  spirit  of  immorahty,  were  not 
naually  recognized  as  such.  The  punishments  fixed  by  law,  m  part 
corporeal,  were  inflicted  at  once ;  and  to  carry  this  out,  the  cml 
authorities  were  bound,  in  case  of  necessity,  to  sustain  the  bishops 
with  the  force  at  their  command.'  These  Sends  might,  no  doubt,  be 
attended  with  many  advantages  to  the  people,  in  that  rude  condition ; 
but  they  were  also  attended  with  injurious  efeots._  The  tribunal  of 
the  church,  which,  accordmg  to  its  original  destination,  should  be 
spiritual,  and  inflict  only  spiritual  punishments,  assumed  the  form  of  a 
civil  court ;  and  the  church  assumed  a  coercive  power  foreign  to  its 
peculiar  prorince  and  calling ;  all  which,  in  fact  led  afterwards  to  va- 
rious forms  of  oppression,  and  tyranny  over  the  conscience.   ■ 

To  preserve  the  ancient  union  among  the  dioceses,  a  powerful  coun- 
teraction was  needed  against  the  manifold  abuses  creeping  in  under 
the  new  relatjons,  — abuses  which  threatened  the  utter  dissolution  of 
that  union.  In  the  ancient  church,  there  existed  in  fact  a  law,  that 
no  clerg^yman  should  be  ordained  at  large,  or  otherwise  than  for  a  par- 
ticular church.a  The  missions  first  made  it  a  matter  of  necessity  to 
depart  from  this  principle,  since  it  was  impossible  at  once  ta  appomt 
the  moaks  and  ecclesiastics  who  went  out  as  missionaries,  to  any  par- 
ticular ^oeeses.  But  that  which  was  necessarily  occasioned  at  first, 
by  particular  circumstances,  continued  along  afterward,  when  these 
circumstances  had  ceased  to  exist,  and  became  a  disorderly  practice, 
which  was  the  source  of  other  disorders.  Unworthy  individuals  con- 
trived, sometimes  by  simony,  to  get  themselves  ordained ;  and  then 
travelled  about  the  country,  making  traffic  of  their  spiritual  functions. 
To  counteract  this  abuse,  tiie  ancient  laws  against  indeterminate  ordma- 
tions  (ordinationes  absolutae)^  were  revived;  but  still  with  little  effect. 
To  this  was  added  another  abuse.  According  to  the  ancient  principles, 
of  the  church,  monarchs,  as  well  as  all  others,  should  publicly  wOTship 
God,  in  the  church  where  the  whole  commumty  assembled.  But  the 
spirit  of  the  Eyzajitme  court  first  introduced  an  innovation  which  was 

'  Eeeino  of   PrOra  has  more  exactly  lute,  ^[EipoTiwtlv  &Tro}.vru{. 
deacrihcc!,  in  his  work  De  DLscipliaa,  how         '  See  tlie   capitulariea   trf    the   enipcror 

fticae  Stjuli  were  held.  Charles,  A.  D.  789  and  A.  1).  791. 

'  The  law  forhidding  the  ordinare  abso- 
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opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  church,  in  allowing  the  emperor 
and  the  empress,  to  have  within  their  palace  a  chapel  of  their  own, 
and  along  with  it  an  established  court  clergy.'  Now  whether  it  was 
the  case,  that  the  Frankiah  sovereigns  simply  followed  this  example,  or 
were  led  to  adopt  the  same  course  by  the  necesaties  of  their  roving 
camp-court,  they  selected  then-  own  clergy  to  go  with  them  and  admin- 
ister the  divine  service,  at  whose  head  stood  an  arch-chaplain  (archi- 
capellanus,  primicerius  palatii)  ;  and  ^Jiese,  on  account  of  their  con- 
tinual and  intimate  connection  with  the  princes,  obtained  great  influ- 
ence in  ecclesiastical  a&irs.  The  example  of  the  sovereign  was  now 
followed  by  the  nobles  and  knights,  who  built  private  chapels  in  their 
castles,  and  established  in  them  priests  of  their  own,  —  an  arrange- 
ment which  began  to  be  attended  with  many  mischievous  effects. 
These  clergy  relying  on  tiie  protection  of  the  nobles,  threatened  to  make 
themselves  independent  of  the  diocesan  oversight  of  the  biahops.o  An- 
other consequence  of  this  arrangement  was,  that  the  pubhc  worship  of 
the  pariah  ceased  to  command  the  same  respect  and  observance,  and 
might  even  come  to  that  pass,  as  to  be  attended  by  the  poor  country- 
people  alone  —  the  rich  and  the  poor,  each  had  their  worship  by  them- 
selves. Moreover  these  knights  often  chose  unworthy  persons,  such 
as  the  above  described  itinerant  ecclesiastics,  who  could  be  hired  at  a 
barg^  to  perform  the  hturgical  acta,  and  who  could  easily  be  used  aa 
tools  for  any  work,  or  else  Bieir  own  bond-men,  whom  they  employed 
at_  the  same  time  in  the  lowest  menial  services,  thus  degrading  the 
spiritual  office  and  reh^on  itself.  To  counteract  these  evils,  many 
laws  were  enacted,  having  it  for  their  object  to  preserve  the  parish 
worahip  in  due  respect.^  Again,  the  dioeeaan  power  of  the  bishops 
was  liable  to  be  injured  by  the  influence,  which  was  conceded  to  the  laity 
aa  founders  of  churches  for  themselves  and  their  posterity.  The  em- 
peror Justinian,  by  laws  of  the  year  541  and  555,  laid  the  first  foun- 
dation for  these  so-called  rights  of  patronage.  Ho  granted  to  those 
who  founded  churches  with  specific  endowments  for  the  salaries  of  the 

'  This  custom  is  said  to  have  been  intro-  without   the   bishop's    permission    c.  31. 

dn«ed    alreiUiy  by  Constantinc  the  Great.  roi)f  Iv  tiKT^piai;  oinoif  SvSav  ojiciof  ruy- 

Eusebius  (de  vita  Constantini  1.  IV.  c.-17,)  jiuwoviri  XetTovpyovpra;  5  ^(nrrifovi-af  Kkt,- 

strictly  underBlood  says  only  that  he  eon-  piKoif  Jjrd  yv'^iiy^  roilro  itouttuv  tov  kotcI 

verted  his  palace  into  a  church,  being  ac-  ramw  imeKimov. 

customed  to  hold  in  it  meeUngs  for  prayer       'The  conncil  of  Chalons    nat   Saone 

and  the  rending'  of  the  bible.    But  Soiw  concilinm  Cabilononse,  of  the  year  CW.  c. 

men  (I.  8.)  says,  that  he  had  caused  a  ehap-  U,  dies  Has  complaint  of  the  bishops,  quod 

e\  ievK-nipi^  oUo^)  »  be  fitted  up  in  his  oratoria  per  viUas  potentum  jam  Ion™  con- 

palai^;  whde  m  time  of  war  he  used  to  atauclfl  tempore  et  facnltaces  ibidem  coUa- 

take  along  with  him  a  tunt  prepared  ex-  las  ipsi,  qqomm  villae  sqnt,  episcouis  con- 

presslyfof  the  purposes  of  worship,  for  the  tnidicant  et  jam  nee  ip.TO3  cleric*.,  qui  ad 

pfrformance  of  whichm  special  cIbs.s  of  ipsa  oratorio  deserviunt,  ab  archidiaeono 

ecclesiastics  were  appointed.    It  is  elenr  coerceri  permittunt 
also,  that  other  peiaons  of  rank  already  fol-        =  The  copneil  <rf  aormotit  A.  D,  533  c. 

lowed  the  example  of  the  emperor,  and  15,  and  in  the  capitulair  of  the  year  789 

founded  chapeis  in  dieir  houses  ;  — hence  c.  9  decreed,  at  in  diebns  fialis  vel  domi- 

the  decree  of   fhe   second    Trullan  coun-  nicis  omnes  ad  ecclesiiim  veniant  c(  non 

cil,  tliat  no  clei^jTnan  should  perform  the  '     ' 
rite  of  liapti.sm,  or  celebrate  the  sacraflient 
of  llie  Lord's  supper  in  such  a  cbai  ' 


VOL.  III. 
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clergy,  a  right  for  their  posterity  to  propose  worthy  candidat^sto  the 
bishops  for  these  spiritual  offices  ;  so  however,  that  the  determinabon 
of  the  choice  should  depend  on  the  bishop's  examination.!  As  under 
the  new  relations,  many  churches  were  founded  by  individual  land- 
holders on  their  estates,  and  endowed  by  tfaem  out  of  their  own  re- 
sources, BO  this  relation  had  to  be  more  clearly  defined.  On  the  one 
hand,  It  -was  considered  just,  to  ^ve  the  founders  of  such  churches  a 
guarantee,  that  the  church  prc|ierty  which  they  had  sequestered  for 
this  holy  purpose,  should  not  be  dissipated  by  the  negligence  or  greed- 
iness of  bishops.  A  right  of  oversight  was  therefore  conceded  to 
them  in  this  respect ;  and  thej  were  also  allowed  the  privilege  of  pro- 
posing to  the  bishop  suitable  men  to  be  placed  over  such  churches 
founded  by  themselves,  as  we  find  it  detemrined  by  the  ninth  councd 
of  Toledo,  in  655.=  Moreover  their  descendants  were  entitled  to  the 
same  right  of  oversight ;  and  in  case  they  found  from  the  bishops  and 
Metropolitans  no  hearing  of  their  complaints  concerning  the  abuse  of 
the  property  bequeathed  to  the  church  by  their  ancestors,  they  were 
allowed  the  right  of  appealing  to  the  king.  But  on  the  other  hand,  it 
must  at  a  very  early  period  have  been  remarked  as  an  abuse,  that 
these  patrons  made  an  arbitrary  use  of  the  church  property,  as  if  it 
were  tiieir  own  ;  that  they  were  as  read^  to  praetise  simony  ]n  dispos- 
ini'  of  these  parish  offices,  as  the  sovereigns  in  disposing  of  the  bish- 
oprics, and  that  they  considered  the  clergy  as  tJieir  reiainerg,  and 
strove  to  make  them  independent  of  the  diocesan  power  of  the  bishops. 
Hence,  fiora  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  to  the  be^nning  of  the 
ninth,  many  laws  were  devised  by  the  synods  against  these  abuses.' 
The  sixth  council  of  Aries,  in  813,  complained,*  that  unsuitable  men 
were  often  recommended  to  the  priestly  vocation  by  the  laity,  commonly 
for  the  purpose  of  gain.  It  was  forbidden  them  for  the  future,  to 
exact  presents  for  their  recommendations.* 

Amidst  so  many  influences,  which  threatened  to  dissolve  the  bond 
of  the  diocesan  constitution,  the  bishops  would  naturally^  look  about 
them  for  some  means  of  securing  themselves,  and  of  facilitating  the 
supervision  of  their  e>ctensive  dioceses.  They  began  dividing  them  up 
into  several  districts  (captula  ruralia) ;  placing  over  each  an  arch 
presbyter,  to  superintend  the  other  parish  clerg}'  and  priests.     But  the 

clerici  ah  archidiacono  civiiatia 
([uod  ecclesiae  dcbenc, 


a  KknatMiK  ■:raa3uXitrT9ai,  S  aiiroi  S  "i  eob  specie  domini  domus  implere  nc^lex- 

TOVTov  K^TiaovSiioi,  tl  rfif  diav&Pf^  abrol  erint,  eonigantdr  seenndnm  ecdefnasti«itn 

Toir  «anm«f«c  xopnr't'™'"-  "^  «"™C  *"<-  d'S"plinam.     Comp.  the  third  '"""Jl? 

^uvalr^^  VoJ^ivm    X^mrovel^-  Toledo  589  can.  19.     So  Boniface  ordered : 

"^ac  "'  '•""'  r;re»bjtero9  non  ejieiant  de  eccle- 

'C  2nt  quamdiu  ecpleBinrum  fnnilato-  siis  nee  mittere  praesnmant  sine  conaeiwa 

res  inhac  vita  snperstilea  exBtilerinl,  pro  episcoponim  auornifl,  utomnmo  non  ana* 

risdem   lods  curam  pemiMaT.t«r  habere  ant  mnnmexigere  a  preshjteno  pr^tei 

^Wtama^nereolore^idoneosiisdemip-  com"."-"!".!""™  .«-1™ae  emnae  i,resbv 

Bi  olTerant  cpiaeopis  ordlnandos.  t*™' 

'  The  fourth  council  of  Orleans  Ml.  c.  140. 

7,  nt  in  oratoriU  domini  praediorum  mini-  [ 
me  contra  votara  episcopi  peregrinos  cleri- 

...     .      — Si  quae  paroehiflB in  ant 


I   domibns 
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case  was,  that  the  deacons  and  particularij  the  archdeacons,  by  rea- 
son of  the  close  comjeetion  in  which  they  stood  with  the  bishops,  and 
of  their  being  frequently  employed  by  tJie  latter  to  transact  special 
business  as  their  delegates  and  plenipotentiaries,  had  by  degrees  ob- 
tained an  authority  transcending  the  original  intention  of  J;heir  office.' 
Hence  it  happened,  that  the  bishops  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries 
would  appoint  arch-deacons,  as  their  plenipotentiaries,  for  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  several  great  divisions  of  their  dioceses ;  and  to  these, 
^  such,  even  the  parish  clergy  who  were  priests  became  subordinate.^ 
Hence  arose  the  great  power  of  the  archdeacons,  designed  at  first  to 
counteract  abuses  in  the  administration  of  the  dioceses ;  but  which 
bemg  abused  began  already  to  introduce  ttie  same  oppressions  and 
thus  to  become  mischievous  itaelf.s 

As  it  respects  the  general  forms  of  ecclesiastical  union,  the  metro- 
pohtan  constitution  passed  over,  it  is  true,  to  the  new  churches ;  and 
many  laws  were  enacted  by  the  synods  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
it.^  But  as  (Ms  stood  originally  in  the  closest  connection  with  the  po- 
litical constitution  of  the  Roman  empire,  it  therefore  could  not,  under 
circumstances  so  different,  where  there  were  no  cities  exactly  corres- 
ponding to  the  Roman  metropohtan  towns,  be  made  by  the  dead  letter 
of  these  laws  so  vital  an  institution,  as  it  had  been  in  the  ancient 
chureh.  The  paramount  authority,  and  the  paramount  influence  of  a 
bishop  depended  far  more,  under  the  new  relations,  on  the  capacity 
and  position  of  the  individual,  than  on  the  political  standing  of  the  city 
embraced  in  his  bishopric.  The  Prankish  bishops,  therefore,  had  no 
interest  in  subjecting  themselves  to  a  dependence  of  this  sort ;  and  the 
Prankish  love  of  freedom  was  averse  to  it.  This  disincUnation  of  the 
bishops  to  the  recognition  of  any  such  form  of  dependence  in  their 
neighborhood,  contributed  to  make  them  more  ready  to  acknowledge 
the  dependence,  less  burdensome  to  themselves,  on  a  more  distant  head 
of  the  whole  church,  as  in  this  they  might  find  a  means  of  protection 
against  the  detested  power  of  the  metropolitans ;  and  accordmgly 
this  had  an  important  influence  on  the  shapng  of  that  form  of  ec- 
clesiastical constitution  which  became  a  thing  of  so  great  moment  to 
the  ^liire  system  of  the  chureh,  namely  the  papacy. 

In  the  gradual  unfolding  of  the  theocratical  system,  everything  de 
pended  on  the  complete  form  of  the  papacy ;  for  so  long  as  die  bishops 
stood  singly  opposed  to  the  sovereigns  at  the  same  time  that  they  were 

>  Against  (hia  Condi  Toletan.  1 V.  A.  D.  ler  by  laymen ;  hencatho  decree  of  the  em- 

633  c.  39.  nonnulti   diacones    in   tantam  peror  Charles,  A.  D.  805  c,  2.    Ne  archiili- 

ernmpunt  superbium,  ntsepreshyterisante-  aconi  sini  laici.    But  the  aame  thing  wag 

ponant,  and  the  council  of  Morida  in  Spain,  decreed  also  with  regard  to  the  appoint 

concilium  Emericensc  A.  D,  666  c,  5,  that  ment  of  atch-presbytcra  by  a  council  of 

die  bishop  should  send  an  arch-preshyter,  Bheims  630  c.  19,  ut  in  parodiiie  nullns  lai- 

not  a  deacon  as  his  plenipoWntiary  lo  a  cornm  arehi-preshylsr  pra«ponatur. 

council.  '  A  proof  of  this  is  the  ordinance  of  a 

*  Thus  the  arch-deacon  appears  as  a  pie-  synod  held  by  Boniface  in  the  year  74S : 

nipotenliary  of  the  bishop  in  the  council  pracvideant  episcopi,  ne  enpiditas  archidia- 

of  Chalons,  A.  D.   650.  c.  7.     The  power  cononim  suoium  cnlpas  nutriat,  quia  mul- 

of  the  arch-diaconale,  and  tite  revenues  of  tis  rnodis  mentitur  iniquilas  sibi.    Bonifac. 

theoffic«  caused  it  alread;  to  be  sought  af-  epp.  f.  161, 
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dependent  on  them,  tlic  church  as  a  whole  could  not  eaaly  come  off 
triumphant  out  of  the  contest  with  the  secular  power.  But  every- 
thing would  have  to  assume  a  different  sbape,  when  a  man,  indepen- 
dent of  the  sovereigns  by  his  position,  stood  at  the  head  of  the  entire 
church,— ■  a  man  who  pursued  a  consistent  plan,  and  knew  how  to 
avail  Hmself  of  every  circumstance  for  its  execution.  Now  we  saw  in 
the  preceding  period,  how  the  ideal  of  such  a  papacy  had  in  fa«t 
ab^ady  been  formed  in  the  minds  of  the  Roman  bishops,  and  how  they 
had  already  taken  advantage  of  various  circumstances  for  the  support 
of  their  claims.  In  an  age  which  had  been  rent  from  all  historical 
connection  with  the  eariier  centuries,  roany  things  of  this  sort,  how- 
ever, might,  when  contemplated  from  a  distance,  seem  invested  with 
greater  importance  than,  in  themselves  considered,  they  really  pos- 
sessed. 

We  commence  this  period  with  a  man  who,  penetrated  with  the  con- 
viction that  to  him,  as  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  was  divinely  com- 
mitted the  oversight  of  the  entire  church,  and  its  supreme  guidance, 
showed  by  the  vigilant  eye  which  he  directed  to  every  part  of  the 
church,  far  and  near,  and  by  his  no  less  constant  activity,  what  a  sm- 
g!e  individual,  in  the  midst  of  disorders  breaking  in  on  all  sides,  could 
effect  when  placed  at  the  bead  of  the  whole.  This  man  was  Gregory 
the  First,  called  the  Great.  Taken  from  lus  retreat  in  a  monastery » 
consecrated  to  silent  meditation,  Gregory  was  suddenly  thrown  into  an 
active  situation,  where  he  found  himself  surrounded  by  buaness  of  the 
most  complicated  and  heterogeneous  character.  When  he  would  have 
gladly  devoted  himself  witii  all  his  energies  to  the  duties  of  a  spiritual 
shepherd,  he  found  himself  compelled,  by  a  regard  for  the  good  of  his 
communities,  for  his  duties  to  his  church  and  to  the  Greek  empire, 
whose  vassal  he  was,  to  undertake  the  management  of  a  multitude  of 
affairs,  toilsome  in  themselves,  and  altogether  foreign  from  his  spirit- 
ual ofEee.  While  beholding  with  his  own  eyes  the  desolations  spread 
far  and  wide  by  wasting  pestilences,  and  by  the  sword  of  merciless  bar' 
barians,^  while  prostrated  himself,  for  months,  by  bodily  sufferings  oo 
the  bed  of  sickness,  he  must  still  hear  the  heavy  and  manifold  burdens; 
of  lus  office.3  lie  had  to  watch  for  the  security  of  the  imperial  prov- 
inces in  Italy,  wHch  were  continually  encroached  upon  by  the  Longo- 
bards,  and  to  conduct  the  negotiations  with  this  people ;  and  when,  to 

'  Gregory  eavs  of  himself:  Quasi  pros-  dominfi  esse  viflehalnr,  qnalis  remanaerit, 

pero  flatu  navigabam,  cam  trfltiquillom  vi-  eonspicjmus.     Immensia   dolonbus^  multi- 

tam  in  monasterio  ducerem,  scd  procellosis  plidler  attiita,  denolatione  oivlam,  impres- 

snbilo  molibustempestasexoMa in  simper-  sione  hoBtJum,  frequentia  ruinarnm.     In 

tnrbfttione  me  rapuit,  lib.  IX.  ep.  121.  Ezechiel,  1.  II.  H.  VI.  i  21.    The  devasta- 

■  He  Mmselfgives  the  following  descrip-  tion  caused  by  p«iitileneo  seemed  nothing 

(ion  of  the  state  of  his  limes :  Destractae  compared  to  lliat  by  the  sword.    He  thns 

nrbes,  everaa  sunt  casira,  depopnlati  agri,  drew  comfort  from  death  by  (he  pestilence ; 

in  BoUtniiinem  terra  redacta  est,  nuUoa  in  Quantas  detruncalionee,  quantus  crodeli- 

agria  incola,  paene  nuUns  in  nrbibus  habi-  totes  vidimus,  quibas  mors  sola  remedmm 

tator  mmanBit  et  lamen  ipsae  parvae  gen-  et  eral  vita  lormentum.  epp.  1.  X.  ep.  63. 

erishnmanireliqniaeadhucqnotidieetsiBe  '  He  himself  says  :  Quum  grave  ait  con- 

cessatione  foriuntur.    Aliosin  caplivitatem  fii.sia  lemporibus  loeis  majoribns  esse  prae- 

dnci,  alios  lietruncari,  alios  intorfici  vide-  positom,  ex  nostro  proisns  dolocB    senti 

mns-    Ip^a  anl«tn,  quae  aliijnaodo  mundi  mna.  epp.  1.  X.  ep.  37. 
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preserve  the  quiet  and  peace  of  hia  own  communities,  he  yielded  any- 
thing to  iliem,  he  exposed  himself  to  be  accused  by  the  emperors,  of 
having  given  up  too  much  which  was  rightly  theirs.     He  spared  no 

Sains  to  alleviate  the  distress  of  the  inhabitants  of  Italy  impoverished 
y  the  wars,  and  to  reheve  the  sufferers  who,  from  all  the  wasted  dis- 
tricts, took  refuge  with  him.  He  kept  a  vi^lant  eye  on  the  bishops 
of  his  own  particular  patriarchal  diocese,  and  dealt  severely  with  the 
neghgent,  who  hoped  to  take  advantage  of  the  general  disorder  to 
escape  with  impunity.  He  had  to  maintain  a  strict  watch  over  the 
administration  of  the  property  belon^g  to  the  Koman  church  in  Af- 
rica, in  Gaul,  in  Sicily,  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  and  in  several  provinces  of 
the  East,  To  these  latter  he  sent  for  this  purpose  defeasores  chosen  from 
among  his  own  clergy ;  and  by  their  means  he  was  moreover  enabled 
to  contract  ecclesiastical  and  political  alliances '  in  all  those  countries, 
to  inform  hunself  of  their  ecclesiastical  condition,  and  to  bring  his 
influence  to  bear  upon  it, 

Gregory  was  governed  by  the  conviction  that  on  him,  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  St.  Peter,  devolved  the  care  of  the  whole  church,  and  its 
sovereign  guidance ;  which,  therefore,  he  believed  himself  authorized 
to  extend  over  the  Greek  church,*  He  held  it  to  he  his  duty  to  pre- 
serve inviolate  this  authority  of  the  Roman  church,  which  seemed  to 
him  to  have  been  conferred  on  her  for  the  welfare  of  the  church  uni- 
versal- But  he  himself  repelled  all  those  marks  of  honor,  which  sub- 
served no  higher  end,  and  by  which  the  bishops  might  he  turned  aside 
from  fulfilling  the  duties  of  their  pastoral  oflice.  It  being  a  prevailing 
custom  in  Sicily,  for  the  bishops  to  observe  a  festival  on  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  ordination  of  the  Roman  bishop,  Gregory  put  a  stop  to  it, 
OS  a  foolish,  vain  and  superfluous  mark  of  respect.^  If  they  must 
come  together,  he  said,  they  ought  much  rather  to  choose  for  this  pur- 
pose the  festival  of  St,  Peter,  that  they  might  thank  him,  from  whom 
they  had  received  the  pastoral  office*    A  bishop  of  Messina  having 

'  Gregoiy  could  not,  indeed,  judge  with  puhlieac  impemloros  distat,  quod   reges 

impartiality  respecting  the  conduct  of  mon-  gentium  domini  servorum  sanl,  imperato- 

arehs  who  ruled  otm  the  East-Roman  and  res  vera  reiuublicfle,  domini  liberomm." 

Prankifili  empires,  espeeially  when  viewed  Surely  Bnilablo  advice  to  a  Bj^antine  em- 

at  a  distance,  but  was  blinded  by  a  regard  peror. 

for  the  inlercBts  of  the  church.  He  was  '  De  Consttintinopolilana  ecclesia  ouis 
moreover  so  far  misled  as  to  speak  in  hia  earn  dnbilet,  apostolieae  sedi  esse  suhjec- 
Jetters,  lor  example,  to  the  emperor  Fho-  tam?  Quod  et  piisstmus  imperaur  et  fra- 
cas, and  to  Braaohild,  rather  in  the  Ian-  ler  nostor  ejusdem  dvi talis  episcopus  assi- 
guage  of  the  court  and  of  the  politician,  due  profitentur.  1.  IX.  ep.  12.  Which  to 
man  in  that  of  simple  Christian  truthful-  he  sure  was  refuted  hy  the  quarrel  between 
ness.  Thus  it  brought  greatreproauh  upon  Gregory  and  the  patriarch  of  Constanci- 
bim,  that  he  should  be  so  far  led  astray,  as  nople,  hereafter  to  be  mentioned.  He  al- 
to approve,  in  a  congratnlatory  letter  to  iho  ready  lays  down  the  principle  in  reference 
emperor  Phocas  (1.  XIII.  ep,  31)  his  acces-  to  the  transactions  of  the  church  assembly 
sion  10  the  throne,  which,  thongh  it  was  at  Constantinople  [1.  IX.  ep.  68) :  Sine 
brou^t  about  by  laime,  he  called  a  glori-  aposWlicae  aedisaucWritatealque  consensu 
0U3  work  of  God.  Yet  he  gives  the  em-  nnllas  tinaeqne  acta  fncrint  vires  habcant. 
peror,  on  this  occasion,  enceliont  advire,  '  Quia  stultaetvana  superfluitas  non  de- 
delivering  himself  here  not  like  a  conrlier,  lectat. 

but  as  the  Christian  bishop:  ''Reformetm:        •  Ek  cnjus  largitate  pastorea  sint.    As 

jam  singulis  sab  jugo  imperii  pii  libertas  the  power  to  bind  and  to  loose  commilled 

eua.  Ifccnamqae inter regeagentiumetrei-  w  St.  Peter,  was  the  fonnlain.head  of  all 
10* 
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sent  him,  as  an  honorable  present,  a  magnificent  dress, he  caused  it  to 
be  sold,  and  sent  back  the  avajls  to  the  bishop,  telling  him'  i,t  was  be- 
hooving to  ahoUsh  those  customs  which  tended  to  oppress  the  church ; 
that  presents  never  should  be  sent  to  a  quarter  whence  they  should 
rather  be  received ; "  and  he  forbade  them  for  the  future.  When  the 
same  bishop  proposed  to  visit  Rome,  Gregory  begged  turn  to  spare  him- 
self  that  trouble,  and  to  pray  rather,  that  the  more  distantly  they  were 
separated  from  each  other,  the  more  cordially  they  might,  by  the  help 
of  Christ,  be  united  in  the  fellowship  of  a  mutual  charity.  We  have 
already  said,'  that  it  was  far  from  his  wish  to  make  the  Roman  church 
the  sole  model  for  all  liturgical  regulations.  Accordingly  on  another 
occasion  he  avowed  the  principle,  that  the  good,  wherever  found,  even 
though  it  might  be  in  churches  of  inferior  name,  should  be  copied  and 
retained.*  He  reproved  his  agent  and  plenipotentiary  in  Sicily,^  be- 
cause he  encroached  on  the  rights  of  others  in  defending  those  of  the 
Roman  church ;  no  man,  he  said,  could  be  a  faithful  servant  of  St. 
Peter,  who  did  not,  even  in  hia  oivn  affairs,  fearlessly  maintain  the 
rights  of  truth. 

The  wise  manner  in  which  Gregory  exercised  his  antJiority  over 
negligent  bishops,  uniting  gentleness  and  forbearance  with  a  due  de- 
gree of  severity,  is  illustrated  by  a  remarkable  example,  in  the  case 
of  Nataiis,  bishop  of  Salona  in  Dalmatja, — a  case  which  shows  at 
the  same  time  how  much  ttie  bishops  of  this  age  stood  in  need  of  such 
oversight.  Bishop  Nataiis  of  Salona  neglected  hia  spiritual  vocation 
as  a  pastor,  spending  his  time  and  money  in  festive  entertainments. 
He  made  presents  to  his  relations  of  the  vessels  and  han^nge  of  the 
churches  ;  and  being  annoyed  by  the  honesty  of  a  certain  archdeacon 
Honoratus,  who  protested  against  such  unlawful  proceedings,  he  re- 
moved him  from  this  office,  under  the  pretext  that  he  intended  to  pro- 
mote him.8  Gregory  commanded  the  bishop  to  restore  the  archdeacon 
to  his  ofGce  ;  he  pointedly  rebuked  his  unspiritual  conduct,  and  threat- 
ened to  subject  hun  to  a  rigid  trial.''  But  the  impudent  sophistry  with 
which  Nataiis  defended  his  habits  of  life,  redounded  to  his  greater 
shame.  In  defence  of  his  banquets,  he  said  that  Abraham  had  been  hon- 
ored by  entertaining  angels ;  that  such  hospitality  was  a  charitable  work  ;8 

episcopal  power,  80  all  ihe  bishops  werein-  in  cattaia  q'us  veritatig  costodiam  etiain 

Mrnments  of  the   apostle   Peter — which  sine  eina  acceptione  (enueris.    And  gave 

idea  p^dnally  passed  orer  into  the  other,  him  these  instructions  besides,  which  no 

aeeoiiiinf;  to  which  all  episeopal  power.ttnd  doubt  were  seriously  meant ;  Laici  nohilei 

the  nomination  of  all  bishops,  ought  to  pro  humilitaie  te  di^ant,  non  pro  super- 

Eroeeed  from  (he  Eomnn  church.    See  lib.  bia  perhorrcscant.     Et  tamen  qnum  eos 

ep.  36.  fortasse  contra  qnoslibet  inopes  jnjnstitiam 

'  L.  I.  ep.  66.  Non  delectamur  xcniia.  alicjuam  agere  eognoscis,  hnmilicatem  pro- 

■  Ne  illuc  aliqua  cogantur  inferra,  nnde  tiniis  in  erertioneni  verte,  ut  eis  semper  et 

nbi  inferenda  delient  polius  especlare.  bene  agentibus  aubditos  et  mala  agentibns 

'  L.  IX.  ep.  12.  E^ro  et  minores  meos,  adversarius  exisuis. 

qnos  ab  illicitis  prohibeo,  in  bono  imitaii  •  Whoever  was  raised  from  the  office  of 

paralns  sum.     Sttdtns  est  enim,  qui  in  eo  an  arch-deacon  to  the  rank  of  a  presbyter, 

M  primum  eiiatimat,  ut  bona,  quae  viderit,  seemed  by  this  elevation  to  lose  more  than 

fiscere  coniemnat  he  gained.    See  above  p.  Ul. 

*  See  lib.  I.  ad  Petmm  Suhdiaoonum,  '  Sec  Lib.  JI.  en.  18. 

'  Time  vere  Petti  apostoli  miles  er 
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that  Christ  had  been  called  a  glutton  and  wine  bibber,  Matt.  11 ;  that 
he  who  eateth  not  should  not  judge  him  that  eateth,  Rom.  14.'  '\Vhen 
admonished  fci  study  the  Holy  Scriptures,  bishop  Natalis  had  excused 
himself  partly  on  account  of  bodily  infirmities  which  would  not  allow 
liim  to  read,  and  partly  on  the  ground  of  Chmt's  promise  tO' grant  the 
illumination  of  the  Spirit,  Matt.  10:  19.  In  reference  to  the  first 
difficulty,  Gregory  replied,  that  aa  the  Holy  Scriptures  were  given  for 
our  comfort,  therefore  the  more  we  are  bowed  down  by  suffering,  the 
more  they  ought  to  be  read.  As  to  the  second,  he  said  it  would  fol- 
low from  it,  that  divine  revelation  had  been  given  ua  to  no  purpose  ;— 
he  who  is  filled  by  the  Spirit,  needs  not  the  outward  word.  But  that 
which  we  might  confidently  rely  upon  in  times  of  trouble  and  persecu- 
tion, was  one  thing ;  that  which  we  are  bound  to  do  in  the  peaceful 
times  of  the  church,  was  quite  another.^ 

Though  Gregory  claimed  for  the  Roman  church  an  authority  of  su- 
preme jurisdiction  over  all  the  others ;  which  authority  he  expressly 
maint^ed  in  its  relation  to  the  church  of  ■  Constantinople ; '  yet  he 
was  far  from  denying,  or  from  wishing  to  disparage  the  independent 
episcopal  rank  of  any  other.  Eulogius,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  who 
as  a  Greek  was  not  careful  to  weigh  phrases  when  dealing  in  the  lan- 
guage of  compliment,  having  in  a  letter  to  him  used  the  words  "  aa 
you  commanded,"  Gregory  begged  him  always  to  avoid  expressions  of 
that  sort;  "for — said  he  —  I  know  who  / am  and  who  you  are  —  in 
dignity  and  rank  you  are  my  brother ;  in  piety,  my  father.  I  did  not 
command  you,  but  only  endeavored  to  point  out  to  you  what  seemed 
to  me  to  be  expedient."  Again,  be  had  addressed  him  as  Papa  uni- 
versalis,—  a  title  which  the  Greek  bishops  of  the  principal  cities,  ac- 
customed in  their  fulsome  style  to  take  words  for  less  than  they  meant, 
were  ofton  used  to  apply  to  each  other ;  but  Gregory,  who  more 
nicely  weighed  the  import  of  words,  found  it  offensive.  He  was 
ashamed  of  a  title  which  seemed  to  disparage  the  dignity  of  his  col- 
leagues.* Away,  said  he,  with  expressions  which  nurture  vanity  and 
woimd  love.  On  the  same  principle,  Gregory  foimd  fault  with 
Johannes  the  faster  {vt}azevT^i!),pairiax<i]i  of  Constantinople,  when 
he  assumed  to  himself  the  title  of  ecumenical  bishop  —  which  was  not 

lis  a  fnend  of  fasting  the  suitable  reply :  clesia  invicem  sibi  caritatis  compage  con- 

Convivia,  quae  ex  mientioae  impendendae  iiexa  sunt,  nuUam  de  se  uUo  mtvlo  curara 

canlatis  finnt  recte  sanctitas  vestra.  in  snia  gcront. 

epiitohs  laudiit     Scd  lamcn  sciendum  esl,  '  Aliud  est,  fmter  carusimc,  quod  augns- 

quia  nine  ex  cantate  veraciMr  prodeunt,  tati  persequutionis  tempore  absque  dnbita- 

qaum  m  eisnullH  absentium  vita  lEiordetnr,  tione  iK>ntidere,  ^iud  quod  in  tranquillilate 

nultu9  ex  imsione  ceprehendicar,  et  nee  ecdesiae  ^ere  dcbemus.     Oportct  enim. 

inani.!  in  eis  secnlanum  ne^otiorum  fabn-  nos  per  himc  spiritnm  modo  legendo  perd- 

lae    sed  verba  gacrae  lectioms  audiuntur,  pers  qoae  possimiis,  si  conligerit  caosa  in 

qunm  non  plus  qnaro  nece'^e  est  servitur  nobis,  eliam  patiendo  demonslrace. 

corpon  aed  sola  qus  infirmitas  reficitnr,  ut  '  So  that  an  appeal  could  also  he  made 

ad    usum    exercendae   virlntH   haheatur.  fram  the  decision  of  the  palriareh  of  Con- 

Haer  ilaque  <i  voa  in  veiitria  conviviis  agi-  stanlinoplo  10  Rome.  Gregor.  epp.  lib.  VI. 

tis,  -ahstmentium  l^teor  magistri  estis.  ep.  24. 

'  On  this  point,  too,  Gregory  aptly  re-  *  Nee  honoram  esse  depnto,  in  qao  fra- 

marks;  Quia  nequeegonon  comedo  neqae  tres  meos  honorem  suum  perdere  ci^nosco. 

ad  hoc  a  Faulo  dictam  est,  nC  membra  Mens  namque  honor  est  honor  uniycrsalia 

Chiisll,  i^uaB  in  ejus  coipore  id  est  in  ec-  ecclesiae.  L  VQI.  ep.  30. 
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uncommon  with  the  bishops  of  the  chief  cities  in  the  East.  But  to 
Gregory  there  was  a  dangerous  import  in  this  not  ba*Jly  intended 
epithet  of  Oriental  vanity.  True,  be  was  so  blinded  by  his  passionate 
zeal  for  what  he  supposed  to  he  the  injured  honor  of  the  RomMi 
church,  as  to  make  an  important  matter  of  a  thing  which,  in  this 
connection,  was  utterly  msignificant ; '  and  by  no  explanations  of  the 
patriarch,  and  of  others  who  wished  in  some  way  or  other  to  settle 
the  difficulty,  would  he  allow  himself  to  be  satisfied; — ^bemg  det€i> 
nuned  to  look  simply  at  what  the  word  miglO,  ^gnify,  not  at  what  it 
ought  to  mffnify,  according  to  the  intention  of  those  who  used  it.* 
Nor  did  he  strictly  conform,  in  his  conduct  towards  the  patriarch 
John,  to  the  rule  of  ChristJan  integrity,  when  he  rebuked  him  on 
account  of  his  pretensions  in  mild,  but  earnest  language,  not  because 
he  was  prompted  so  to  do  by  the  temper  of  Christian  love,  but  sim- 
ply because  he  wished  to  spare  the  feelings  of  the  emperor ;  for  so 
he  wrote  to  his  plenipotentiary  in  Constantinople  ,3  Yefc  the  Christian 
sphit  of  the  man  expresses  itself  remarkably  in  his  language,  when 
he  so  earnestly  insists,  that  as  this  epithet  belongs  to  our  Saviour 
alone,  the  common  though  inviable  head  over  all,  it  should  be  applied 
to  no  merely  human  being.  "  Verily,  when  Paul  beard  that  some 
said,  1  am  of  Paul ;  otbera,  I  am  of  Apollos ;  others,  I  am_  of  Cephas, 
he  exclaimed — with  the  strongest  abhorrence  of  this  rending  asuuder 
of  the  body  of  Christ,  by  wHch  his  members  were,  so  to  speak, 
attached  to  other  heads  —  Was  Paul  crucified  for  you,  or  were  ye 
baptized  in  the  name  of  Paul  ?  If,  then,  he  could  not  tolerate  that 
Uie  members  of  the  Lord's  body  should  be  arranged  in  parcels,  as  it 
were,  and  become  attached  to  otiicr  heads  than  Christ,  even  though 
these  heads  were  apostles,  what  wilt  thou  say,  who,  by  assunung  the 
title  of  '  universal,'  seekest  to  subject  all  Christ's  members  to  thy- 
self? What  wilt  thou  say  to  Him,  the  head  of  the  universal  church, 
at  the  final  judgment  ?  In  truth,  what  is  Peter,  the  first  of  the 
apostles,  other  than  a  member  of  the  holy  and  universal  church  t  — 
what  are  Paul,  Andrew,  and  John,  other  than  heads  of  single  coromu. 
nities  T     And  yet  all  subsist  as  members  under  the  one  only  head."* 

'  Thus  he  could   say   aa   thongh   one 
individual  coaldraade  the  fmtliof  the  en 

tire  church  dependent  on  h<i  pOMon    In  _ 

isto  Bcelosto  votabnlo  ton^niire  nihU  est  "  L.  V.  ep.  19.    It  ^ras  not  h«  wish  to 

Blind  qnam  fidun.  perdere   !  V  ep  19  write  wo  letters  ;  he  had,  therefore,  wnt- 

»  The  patriarch  Anaatasius  of  Anlioch  ten  bat  one,  qnae  utnimque  videtur  ha- 
had,  not  without  reason  admoniohed  him  here  admixtnm,  id  est  et  reclitudinem  e( 
that  he  oucht  not,  by  this  dispute  to  belie  amaritudinem.  Toa  ilaqne  dilecUo  cam 
his  own  character,  nor  to  make  room  in  epislolam,  qaam  nunc  direx^  propter  vo- 
his  sonl  for  the  evil  spirit ;  that  he  ought  luntalem  imperaloria  dare  sludeat.  i^am 
not,  for  BO  trivial  a  cause,  to  disturb  the  de  subsequenti  laha  alia  transmittfitur,  de 
unity  and  peace  of  the  church.  But  Gre-  qua  ejus  superbia  non  laetetnr.  _ 
eorv  who  stuck  firmly  lo  that  which  the  *  Certe  JPelms  apostolornm  pnmus  mem- 
word  might  sismify  in  itself,  was  therefore  brum  sancUO  el  universalis  ecclesiae,  Pau- 
unwillins  to  B^mit  this;  and  said,  on  the  lus,  Andreas,  Johannes,  quid  almd  quam 
other  hand:  Si  hanc  causam  aequanimiter  singulaiium  sunt  plobium  capita?  et  la- 
portamus  universae  ecclesiae  hdem  cor-  men  sub  uno  capite  omnes  membra.  1.  V. 
rumpimna.    ScUis  enim,  quanli  non  solum  ep.  18. 
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Gregory,  however,i  was  not  able  to  carry  his  point,  and  later  Roman 
bishops  did  not  scrapie  to  apply  this  epithet  to  themselves. 

As  (o  the  relation  of  the  popes  to  the  Roman  emperors  in  the 
East,  these  latter,  tiieir  ancient  masters,  would,  no  doubt,  be  pecu- 
liarly indulgent  to  them,  as  their  wealthiest  and  most  powerful  vas- 
sals, who  had  the  greatest  influence  with  the  people ;  particularly 
while  the  situation  of  their  Western  provinces,  which  were  threatened 
more  and  more  by  the  encroachments  of  the  Longobards,  continued 
to  be  so  dubious.  For  the  same  reason,  they  would  be  inclined  to  allotf 
them  many  privileges.  Yet  the  Roman  bishops  ever  acknowledged 
their  dependence  on  tlie  Roman  empire.  From  their  entrance  into 
office  until  their  end,  they  maintained,  by  plerupotentiaaies  chosen 
from  among  their  clergy,  a  constant  connection  with  the  emperors  ;  ^ 
and  at  Constantinople,  the  confirmation  of  their  election  made  by  the 
Raman  clergy  and  the  notables  of  the  communities,  was  applied  for, 
hefore  they  could  be  ordained,^  It  sometimes  happened,  m  appeared 
in  our  history  of  doctrines,  that  individual  popes  were  obliged  to  suf- 
fer friHn  the  Greek  emperors  very  severe  ill-usage,  from  refusing  to 
accommodate  themselves  to  their  will ;  yet,  as  the  power  of  the 
emperors  in  Italy  was  drawing  to  an  end,  this  dependent  relation  of 
the  popes  on  the  Greek  empire  also  relaxed,  and  hence  so  much  the 
more  was  depending  on  the  question,  respecting  the  shape  which  their 
new  relation  would  take  to  the  states  and  churches  formed  out  of  the 
ruins  of  the  Roman  empire. 

The  popes  stood  in  the  most  nnfavorable  relation,  both  in  an  eccle- 
Kastical  and  in  a  political  point  of  view,  to  the  people  who  had  estab- 
lished themselves  nearest  to  them,  viz.  the  Longobards ;  for  these  were 
hostile  to  the  East  Roman  empire  and  devoted  to  Arianism.  This 
laat  cause  of  misunderstanding  ceased,  it  is  true,  when,  in  587,  queen 
Theodoiinde  came  over  to  the  Catholic  church ;  but  the  former  still 
continued  to  operate ;  though  occasional  examples  may  be  noticed,  in 
the  eighth  century,  of  an  impression  of  respect  produced  even  on 
Longohardian  princes,  by  those  who  claimed  to  be  successors  of  the 
apostle  Peter.  The  Spanish  church  had,  fi^ra  the  earU^t  times, 
maintained  a  close  connection  with  the- Roman.  This  connection  may 
now,  indeed,  have  been  interrupted  by  the  Vlsigothic  dominion  in 
Spain,  in  which  Arianism  predominated ;  but  the  older  Spanish  com- 
munities kept  it  up,  even  vmder  the  foreign  domination,  which  in  feet 

'  That  Gregory  was  led  to  assume,  in  '  Responsales.  Apoerisiarii. 
his  own  letters,  the  epithet  Servus  servo-  '  In  the  Diary  of  the  popes  of  the  eighth 
mm  Dei,  in  oppoang  the  arrogance  of  the  eentury,  —  the  lihor  dinmns  Romanorum 
palriardi,  is  not-  so  certain;  —  nor  is  it  pontiSeum,  —  is  to  be  foonil  the  form  of 
necessarily  implied  in  Ihc  words  of  Johan-  sucli  an  application,  addressed  to  the  cra- 
nes Diatonus,  vita  Gregotii  I,  IL  c.  1.  peror,  wherein  it  is  said ;  Jjacriniabililer 
Frimus  oraninm  se  in  principio  epislola-  caneti  faranli  suppUcamuE,  ut  dominorunt 
mm  snnnini  servum  servorum  Det  scrihi  piotaa  scrvorum  snornio  obsecralianes  dig- 
eatis  humililer  delinivit  For  the  rest,  this  uanter  exaudiat  et  concessa  pielatis  suae 
epithet  well  accords  with  the  manner  in  jussione  pelentium  deaideria  ad  effeetnra 
which  he  administered  his  otfice.  1.  XL  ep.  de  ordinationo  ipsins  praccipiai  perve- 
44.  Ego  per  episcopatus  onera  servns  sum  mre. 
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rendered  it  of  so  imich  the  more  importance  to  them.  Accordingly, 
when  in  the  year  589,  Recliared,  kiDg  of  the  Visigoths,  embraced 
the  church  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  the  whole  Spanish  church  now 
entered  into  the  same  relation  to  the  Boman,  as  had  been  main- 
tained before  by  the  minority ;  and  the  most  eminent  individual 
among  the  Spanish  bishopa,  Leander,  bishop  of  Seville,  solicited  and 
obtained,  from  pope  Gregory  the  Great,  llie  pall,  as  the  token  of  his 
primacy.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  long-continued,  an  active  and 
living  intercourse.  The  indefatigable  Gregory  the  Great  took  advan- 
tage of  this,  to  establish  his  authority  as  supreme  judge,  in  the  ease 
of  two  bishops  deposed  by  the  arbitrary  will  of  a  nobleman.  This  he 
carried  through  to  a  successful  issue.  True,  the  Spanish  king  Witiza 
attempted,  in  the  year  701,  to  restore  the  independence  of  the  Spanish 
church ;  and,  on  occasion  of  an  appeal  by  certtun  Spanish  bishops, 
forbade  all  such  appeals,  refiiang  to  allow  any  legal  force  to  ordi- 
nances made  by  a  foreign  bishop  for  the  churches  belon^ng  to  his 
states.  Tet  as  Spain  was  soon  afterwards  severed  from  all  connection 
with  the  rest  of  Christendom  by  the  conquest  of  the  Arabians,  this 
act  lost  by  that  event  all  its  influence  on  the  further  development  of 
the  church. 

The  EngUsh  church,  from  the  very  form  and  manner  of  its  founda^ 
tion,  would,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  be  brought  mto  a  peculiar 
relation  of  dependence  on  the  church  of  Kome ;  and  the  same  relar 
tion  continued  to  exist,  and  to  be  still  fui-ther  developed,  Enghsh 
monks  and  nuns,  bishops,  nobles,  and  princes,  often  made  pilgrimages 
to  Home,  for  the  purpose  of  visifing  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter;  and 
these  frequent  pilgrimages  served  to  knit  closer  that  ori^iud  connec- 
tion. Although  these  pilgrimages  in  the  eighth  century  often  exer- 
dsed  an  injurious  influence  on  morals,  yet  it  should  not  be  overlooked, 
that  by  these  travels,  and  the  correspondence  which  they  occasioned 
with  countries  where,  from  ancient  times,  a  higher  state  of  culture 
e:dsted,  something  was  contributed  to  the  work  of  transplanting  that 
culture  among  a  yet  uncivilized  people ;  while  a  store  of  bibles,  and 
other  books,  as  well  as  the  elements  of  many  of  the  arts,  were  thus 
conveyed  to  England.'  Tho  acts  of  indiridual  princes,  who,  under 
the  influence  of  passion,  revolted  against  the  papal  authority,  could 
effect  no  important  alteration  in  the  hitherto  prevailing  rule. 

The  relations  of  the  church  of  Rome  to  that  of  the  Franks  in 
Gaul  were  not  of  so  favorable  a  nature ;  the  latter  having,  in  fact, 
sprung  up  more  independently  of  Rome,  in  a  country  where  examples 

'  Of  the  English  abbot  Bonedictus  Bis-  ut  qui   lilerarum   lectiono   non   possent, 

copiue,  who  lived  near  the  close  of  the  opera  Domini  et  sulvatoris  nostri  per  ipsa- 

seventh  centurj,  Bedo  sajs :  Toties  mare  rum  eontuitum  discereiit  im^inum.    See 

transiit;  noaqtuim  Tacnus  et  inulilis  rediit ;  Bolland.  Acm  sanclornm.  Mens.  Januar. 

Bed   nunc    librorum   ropiam   sanctorum,  T.  I,  f.  746.     Of  the  same  person  Bede 

nunc urchitectos ecclesiae  fubritandae, nunc  says;   Oceano  transmisso   Gallias  petena 

vitrifactorss  ad  fenestras  ejus  dccorundaa  cttementarios,  qni  lapideam  sibi  ecclesuun 

m  muniendfis,   nunc  picturas    sanctiimm  juxta  Komanorum,  qnem  semper  ainftbat, 

hisloriarnm,  qua^i  non  ad  omatum  solum-  morem  facerent,  postulavit,  aecepit,  V^'it- 

modo  cccleaiae,  verura  etiam  ad   instruc-  See  MabilUin.  Aeta  sancl.  ord.  Benedict 

tioDcm   proponcientur,  udvexit,  videUcet  saec.  li.  f.  1004. 
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were  already,  at  a  much  earlier  period,  to  be  found,  of  a  apuit  of 
ecclesiaatieal  independence,  and  among  a  people  who,  in  general, 
were  not  inclined  to  become  subject  to  any  foreign  joke,  and  whose 
sovereigns  could  not  easily  accustom  themselves  to  the  idea  of  a 
foreign  power  interfering  in  the  institutions  of  their  state.  Hence 
in  the  times  of  the  new  Prankish  church,  as  far  down  as  to  the 
age  of  Gregory  the  Great,  but  few  examples  arc  to  be  found  of  papal 
interference.' 

Gregory,  who  was  so  active  in  extendmg  his  supervisory  care  over 
the  whole  church,  contrived  to  enter  into  various  alliances  witii  the 
princes,  nobles,  and  bishops  of  the  Franks.  He  took  a  lively  interest 
in  the  affairs  of  Hie  Frankish  church.  He  considered  it  subject  to 
his  superintendence,  and  treated  it  accoi-dingly.  But  amid  the  poli- 
tical disorders  of  the  Frankish  kingdom  in  the  next  succeeding 
times,  the  connection  with  Rome  became  continually  more  lax.  We 
noticed,  indeed,  in  our  account  of  the  missions,  how  many  tendencies, 
repugnant  to  the  system  of  the  Roman  hierarchy,  were  threatening 
to  make  good  their  entrance  into  the  Frankish  kingdom ;  till  Boniface, 
by  his  far-reaching  activity,  laid  the  foundation  for  an  entirely  new  reiar 
tion  of  the  churches  to  the  papacy,  under  his  direction,  as  papal 
legate.^  The  influence  of  this  change  was  soon  manifested  in  the 
fact,  that  Pipin  could  hope,  by  securing  the  pope's  approval,  to 
sanction  his  iUegal  act  in  seizing  the  royal  dignity ;  and  this  weight 
of  influence  attributed  to  the  voice  of  the  pope,  could  not  fait  to 
react  again  upon  the  popular  opinion  entertained  of  the  papacy. 
Yet  at  the  bottom  of  all  this  lay  a  tacit  recognition  of  the  pope's 
authority  to  decide  in  the  last  instance,  on  matters  pertaining  to  civil 
relations.  From  king  Pipin,  pope  Stephen  II.  afterwards  obtained 
in  his  difficulties  with  the  Longobards,  then  threatening  Rome  and  the 
possessions  of  the  Roman  church,  that  assistance  which  he  had  sought 
in  vain  from  the  feeble  government  of  the  East  Roman  emperors. 
When,  in  the  year  755,  Pipin  reconquered  from  the  I        '     '      ' 


'  An  exampie,  however,  which  shows  to  in  accordance  with  his  own  indiimtion; 

what  extent  tlie  supreme  judicial  authority  and  by  the  power  of  the  Iting,  who  lent 

of  Ihc  popes  was  recognized  in  the  empire  himself  lo  Ibe  pope,  becanae  he  was  mnch 

of  the  Franks,  is  this  ;  Two  bishops,  Salo-  more  inclined  lo  serve  the  humor  of  the 

Dim  nf  Embrun  (Ebredanensis)  and  Sa-  moment   than   the  real   interests  of  the 

gituuins  of  Gap  ( Vapingensis),  had  been  church,  they  got  possession  again  of  the 

deposed,  on  account  of  certain  violent  pro-  offices  of  which  ihey  had  been  justly  de- 

eeedings,  altogether  inconsistent  wirii  Uieir  prived,  and  conthiued  also  to  show  them 

vocation,   in  which   they   had   indulged,  selves  unworthy  of  them.  Gregor.  Tqron 

They   afterwards   appealed,  however,    to  hist.  1.  V.  c.  21. 

pope  John  III,,  and  obtained  permission        '  By  means  of  Boniface   it  was   also 

from  king  Gantrainm,  whose  favor  they  made  a  custom,  that  the  robe  of  honor 

enjoyed,  to  proceed  for  this  purpose  to  (made  of  white  linen  [pallium],  bysso  can 

Borne.     The  French  bishops  proba       p    d  d  co    extum.  Joh.  Diaeon,  vita  Gre 

no  attention  lo  this  appeal,  and  l  re  g       V  80),  conferred  at  first  by  the  popes 

sent  no  prosecutors  to  Komc.    Yet  th   p  p  th       peeial  representatives  among  tho 

allowed  hiniseif  to  be  determined  b  h  p      he  spostolicis  vicariis),  or  on  the 

false  reports  of  these  appellants  al  d  p   m  les    hould  be  conferred  by  the  popts 

in  a  letter  lo  the  iiing,  demanded  th      h  m  tropolitans,  as  a  mark  of  their 

should  be  restored  again  to  their  p  rank, — by  w' '  ' 

with  which  requisition  ihcirprote  ' 

king,  immediately  complied,  since       w 
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territories  they  Kad  acquired,  he  declared  that  he  fought  in  defence 
of  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  and  declmed  ^ving  back  what  he  had 
won  to  the  Greek  empire.  On  the  contrary,  he  ordered  the  deed  of 
^ft,  whereby  the  posaesaiona  were  bestowed  on  the  Roman  church, 
to  be  placed  by  hia  chaplain  on  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter.  By  dcgreea, 
Ihe  connection  between  the  popea  and  the  East  Roman  empire  grew 
continually  more  feeble,  and  in  piace  of  this  antiquated  relation  came 
in  the  new  one  to  the  empire  of  the  Franks. 

ITiis  new  relation  was  more  firmly  estabhahed,  when  Charlemagne 
destroyed  the  kingdom  of  the  Longobards  in  Italy,  and  founded  there, 
in  its  stead,  the  dommion  of  the  Franks.  He  often,  m  company  with 
the  most  eminent  o£  his  nobles  and  bishops,  viated  Rome ;  and  on  all 
such  occasions  showed  the  greatest  respect  for  the  memory  of  St. 
Peter.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  the  Christmas  of  the  year  800, 
pope  Leo  III.,  amid  the  joyful  shouts  of  the  people,  placed  on  hia 
head,  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  the  imperial  crown.  Tlus  act, 
though  it  may  not  have  proceeded  with  any  i^tinct  consciousness 
from  the  theocratical  pomt  of  view  in  which  the  popes  regarded  their 
relation  to  the  new  states  and  churches,  and  thouj^  it  may  not  have 
been  distinctly  looked  upon  Jn  this  li^t  by  those  present,  was  caaly 
capable,  however,  of  being  referred  by  the  later  popes  to  this  pomt 
of  view,  and  appealed  to,  as  laying  the  foundation  of  a  right  which 
had  resulted  from  that  relation,  and  which  had  been  practically  ac- 
knowledged. 

There  was  much  that  still  remained  vague  and  unsettled  in  this  new 
relation  which  had  arisen  between  the  popes  and  the  emperor  of  the 
West ;  much  that  could  not  be  clearly  and  satifactorily  decided  till  a 
later  period.  The  popes,  in  their  letters  to  the  emperor  Charles, 
avowed  it  as  a  principle  which  adnntted  of  no  question,  that  they,  as 
the  successors  of  St.  Peter,  were  heads  of  the  entire  church ;  that 
to  them  belonged  spiritual  jurisdiction  over  all ;  and  that  they  them- 
selves could  be  judged  by  no  man ;  that  all  other  spiritual  power  was 
derived  from  them ;  and  in  particular,  that  the  several  dioceses  had 
received  from  them  the  determination  of  their  boundaries.'  ^  Already 
the  popes  began 'to  bring  other  matters  before  then'  theocratacal  courts 
than  those  purely  Sfaritual.  Pope  Stephen  II.  peremptorily  tbrbade 
king  Charles  to  take  a  wite  from  the  imclean  nation  of  the  Lougo- 
bai-ds,^  whom,  by  a  angular  confounding  together  of  things  spiritual 
and  temporal,  he  unchiistianly  denounces,  on  account  of  their  hostility 
to  the  Roman  states,  as  outcasts  from  the  divine  favor.     Ho  wrote  to 

'  Pope  Hadriim  I.  says  :  Sedes  apostolLca  ecclesiae  cura  coiifluit  p.  519.    Dum  nims- 

caput  totias  muiidi  el  omniuin  Dei  eetle-  quiaque  eyiscopus  per  iiisniutu  baiiuioium 

siunun.  Cod.  Caroliii.  ed.  Ceuni  T.  i.  p.  eaiiouum  atqae  praedeeessuium  uoMroruin 

389,    Cnjus  solliuiuida  dslegata  diviiiiius  pjjQtilieum   prlviliqjioiuiQ    el   Haiitiioimni 

cuncds  delietur  eeclesiis.  —  Aqmi  si  quia  jura  recepeciiit.  p.  olO. 

M  abscwlil,  fit  Chrisdanae  religioiiis  eswr-  '  To  be  sure,  he  required  also,  at  Ihc 

risp.443.    Quae  de  opmibus  ettlBsiis  las  same  lime— aiBailerwhiehmorepropcrij 

babet  iodicandi  neuue  tuiquam  liait  de  belonged  lo  bis  iribuoal— that  the  empe- 

eiiu  jodiiare  jodi-io,  qoorum  libot  aenten-  ror  »liould  not  thrust  away  his  lawful  wile; 

tus  ligata  uontitii'nin  ins  habebit  aulvendi,  jet  he  would  tiave  iMsisteil  on  \iui  same 

per  qous  ad  unain  Petri  sedeni  univei-salia  tbina,  iiidepeiuleutly  of  iliis  latter. 
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the  Frankish  princea,  that,  in  general,  they  were  not  to  presnme  to 
contract  any  marriage  alliance  contrary  to  the  will  of  him  who  repre- 
sented the  first  of  the  apostles.  To  do  so,  would  he  showing  eon- 
tempt,  not  to  himself  personally,  hut  to  St.  Peter,  in  whose  place  he 
stood,  and  concerning  whom  Christ  had  said,  He  that  receiveth  you, 
receiveth  me,  and  he  that  despiaeth  yon,  deapiseth  me,  Matt,  x,' 
Nor  should  a  princess  of  the  Franks  be  alloived  to  marry  any  person 
descended  from  the  royal  family  of  the  Longobards.  And  the  pope 
threatened,  in  the  moat  appalhng  language,  the  anathema  of  the 
church,  against  any  who  should  disregard  this  papal  ordinance ; 
as  if  it  reated  wholly  with  the  pope  to  open  or  to  shut  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  3 

Aa  this  view  of  the  spiritual  power  belonging  to  the  papaey  was 
intimately  connected  with  the  whole  theocratic  idea,  which  had  ita 
foundation  in  the  peculiar  development  of  the  cliurch  m  that  period, 
henco  it  waa  that  even  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  age,  such, 
for  instance,  aa  Alcuin,  were  under  the  influence  of  the  same  mode 
of  thinking.3  This  view  of  the  matter  would  enter,  therefore,  no  leas 
into  the  mind  of  the  emperor  Charles ;  but,  on  the  other  band,  there 
are  mdications  that  other  influences  were  brought  to  bear  on  him, 
which  aimed  to  produce  a  rupture  between  bun  and  the  pope,  and  to 
work  him  up  to  a  diajiute  of  Hie  papal  authority.  There  waa  no  lack 
of  those,  who  fiDed  his  ears  with  evil  reports  about  the  pope  and  the 
Roman  church,*  But  such  isolated  instances  of  reaction  against  the 
dominant  spirit  of  the  church,  whether  proceeding  from  personal  ene- 
mies of  the  popes,  or  from  freer  dogmatic  tendencies  in  Ireland  or 
Spain,  could  avail  nothmg.  ITie  emperor,  ki  all  ecclesiastical  mat- 
tere,  sought  to  a«t  in  a  common  understanding  with  the  Roman 
church.  In  doubtful  casea,  he  frequently  solicitad  advice  from  the 
popes ;  yet  he  by  no  means  aUowed  himself  to  be  governed  alone- 
and  always  by  their  decision,  bat  acted  freely  also,  according  to  his 
own  independent  convictions  ;  and,  in  many  cases,  followed  the  beter. 
wisdom  of  his  enlightened  theologians,  even  though  at  variance  with 

'  ^f^?  1-  =-  P«g'  285.  believing  the  false  eharees  of  those  who 

bciat  se   aucWntalB  domini  mei   St.  wished  to  deslroy  the  friendly  relalions 

Petn  aposloloLiim  priiicipis   analliematis  snbsisting  between  them :  nunc  vero-uune- 

Tinealo  esse  innodutum  et  a  reguo  Del  rant  aemuli  nostii  qni  semper  ziianu  se- 

^lenqm  alqne  cam  diabolo  et  ejus  atrocis-  minaTenint^  aliquam  inter  partes  nmliuam 

sinus  pompwaetormsraeeiidiisconcreman-  seminare,  pag,  371.    Thus,  the  report  had 

dum  pag.  288.  been  spread,  (perhaps  also  a  fbreed  letter 

=  In  his  ep.  20,  to  pope  Leo  IIL,  he  ealls  of  the  Entlish  king  to  the  emperor)  lliat 

him  prmceps  ecclesiae,  unios  immacnhitae  the  English  king  Olfa  had  invited  the  em- 

colombne  nutritor,  and  he  says,  vere  dig-  peror  to  depose  pope  Hadrian  and  nomi- 

nnmesse&ieor.omniimilliusgregismuin-  nale  another  pope  of  i^ankish  deswnt 

radinem  sno  paston  beet  m  divcmia  terra-  1.  c.  506.    He  foit  eonstrained  to  warn  him 

rum  paseuis  commorantem  una  caritatis  of  Iho  influence  of  the  heretics,  who  liowrht 

hdejul.jectjmesse.  to  draw  him  off  from  the  doctrines  and 

Ihus,  for  example,  bad  reports  had  ordinances  of  the  Romish  <4urch:  pruea- 

come  to  the  enra  of  the  emperor  respecting  ces  ac  haereticos  homines,  qni  mam  sah- 

Ae  inainanence  of  the  Roman  elcrgy,  so  yertcre  nitunmr  onhodojtam  Hdem  et  an- 

Ibat  he  tboujjht  it  nceessary  to  represent  dlque  te  coarctantes,  am-ustias  ot  vaiias 

the  matter  to  pope  Hadrian.    ITie  latter  tempestatea  serainant  pug  390 
vindicated  himself,  and  warned  bim  against 

VOL.  in.  11 
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the  then  prevaihng  tendency  of  the  Roman  church  and  with  the  judg- 
ment of  the  pope  ;  of  which  we  shsM  see  examples  under  the  history 
of  doctrines. 

In  respect  to  the  landed  property  of  the  Roman  church,  Charles 
added  new  territories  to  those  already  bestowed  by  his  father ;  and  to 
stJmukte  him  to  further  benefactions,  the  bequests  to  the  Roman  church 
by  Constantjne  the  Great  were  often  appealed  to  —  deeds  which  were 
either  forged  for  this  very  purpose,  or  which  had  been  already  forged 
at  an  earlier  period  for  similar  purposes.'  ¥et  the  pope  was  by  no 
means  sovereign  master  over  this  kind  of  property,  but  subject  to  the 
superior  lord^p  of  the  emperor,  who  exercised  his  control  here,  as 
over  the  lands  of  his  other  vassals,  by  means  of  messengers  (Missi.) 
When,  in  the  year  800,  pope  Leo  III  was  roughly  treated  by  con- 
spirators, who  plotted  to  take  his  hfe,  and  who  afterwards  sought  to 
extenuate  their  conduct  by  accusing  the  pope,  the  emperor  convened  a,t 
Rome  a  synod,  which  he  attended  in  person,  for  the  purpose  of  investi- 
gating the  affair;  but  the  bishops"  chosen  for  this  purpose  declared, 
it  belonged  to  the  pope  to  judge  them,  and  not  to  them  to  judge  the 
pope.  The  latter  could  be  judged  by  no  man ;  and  so  also  thought 
Aicuin.^ 

'  Worthy  of  notice  in  this  respect  are  dae,  Spolett.  sea  Bcnevento  etqae  Corsica 

flie  words  of  pope  Hadrian  I.  A.  l5,  TJ7,  to  siranl  et  Savinensi  (SabinensiJ  patrinionio 

the  emperor  Charfes :  Et  sicat  lemporibus  P«tro  apostolo  couceBsa  snnt  caet.  vestns 

,St.  Sil?estri  a  piissimo  Constantino  M.  ira-  wmporibns  testitauitiir.     He  appeals  to 

peratorepereJHsiai^itatemEomanaecole-  llie  donniionra  in  scrinio  Laieranensi  re- 

Bia  elevftta  atque  exaltnta  eat  et  polestalem  condilaa,  which  ho  sent  to  the  emperor  as 

jnhis  Heaperiae  partibus  Iwgiri  dignalns  evidence  of  iho  fact,  p.  352.                ^ 

est  CO**,  ecce  novas  Chriatianissimiis  Coo-  '  See  Anastas.    Life  of  Leo  III,  m  the 

Btantinus  imperator  his  temporibns  sarrex-  vilis  pontificum. 

it  per  quem  omnia  Dens  sanclae  suae  ec-  '  See  ep.  92  to  Arno  archbishop  ot  bala- 

clesiae  aposlolonim  priiicipis  Petri  lai^Lri  bnrg.    He  appeals  to  the  apocryphal  frae- 

dignalns  eat.    Sed  el  cuncla  alia,  quae  per  mcnls  of  ecclesiastical  law,  -a^ich  were  sutv 

diversos  imporatorea,  Patrieios  eliam  et  all-  sequently  adopted  into  the  Psendo-Isidon- 

oa  Donm  timenles  pro  coram  animae  mer-  aa  Decretals, 
cede  et  venia  delictonua  in  partibns  Tor- 
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SECTION   THIRD. 

CHRISTIAN  LIFE,  AND  CHRISTIAN  WORSHIP. 

Owing  to  the  vast  extent  of  the  territory  over  which  Christianity 
spread,  among  the  races  which  planted  ttemaelvea  on  the  ruins  of  the 
Roman  empire,  it  was  of  course  only  by  slow  degrees,  that  it  could  so 
operate  as  to  exert  its  true  influence  on  the  minda  of«men,  —  only  by 
gradual  steps  that  it  could  penetrate  the  masses.  In  proportion  to  the 
la«iHty  with  which  the  earlier  superstition  might  reappear  under  a 
Christian  dress,  finding  as  it  did  so  convenient  a  foothold  m  the  for- 
eign elements  which  had  already  attached  themselves  to  the  Christian 
iaith,  as  in  the  doctrines  of  the  magical  effects  of  the  sacraments  and 
of  the  worship  of  saanta ;  in  proportion  to  the  tendency  of  the  earlier 
einfiil  habits  of  the  nations  to  lay  hold  of  these  superstitions  as  a  prop ; 
in  the  same  proportion  was  the  need  of  an  uninterrupted  course  of  reli- 
^ous  instruction  in  order  that,  upon  the  baas  of  the  external  church, 
an  impulse  might  he  given  to  the  further  internal  development  of  the 
kingdom  of  God,  "iSas  need  was  strongly  affirmed  also  by  the  synods 
which  were  occupied  in  devising  measures  for  improving  the  condition 
of  the  church.  The  council  of  Cloveshove,  as  we  have  already  no- 
ticed,* made  it  the  special  duty  of  bishops,  in  visiting  their  churches, 
to  preach  the  word  of  God  to  the  inhabitants  of  every  place ;  which 
at  the  same  time  however,  imphed  that  these  persons  otherwise  sel- 
dom had  opportunity  of  hearing  such  preaching,^  In  the  rule  of 
bishop  Chrodegang  of  Metz,'  it  was  laid  down,  that  the  word  of  sal- 
vation should  be  preached  twice  a  month  though  it  would  he  still 
better,  if  it  could  do  heard  on  all  Sundays  and  feast-days,  and  so 
as  to  be  understood  by  the  people.  Charlemagne  was  fully  im- 
pressed with  the  conviction,  tl^t  the  well-being  of  the  church  de- 
pended on  the  right  performance  of  the  duty  of  preaching ;  and  to 
this  he  exhorted  the  clergy  on  every  suitable  occaaon.*  Tbe  per- 
sons also,  with  whom  he  was  accustomed  to  consult  on  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  confirmed  him  in  this  opinion.  Alciiin  is  especially  to  he  nam- 
ed among  those  who  understood  the  importance  of  preaching  as  a 


"  C.  44.  n-Achery  spiciloj.  I.  574.  rat  et  mnltiplicetnr  numerns  popnli  Cliris- 

'  An  example  of  his  exhormiion  to  the  tiani  in  landcm  et  gloriam  salvaloria  nontri 

Ksho^s:  Ut  magisac  maais  iti  sanctaDei  Dei.    See    Mabillon   Analeetov.     Tom.  L 

ecdeEia  stndiose  uc  vigiluiti  cura  laborare  page  22. 
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meana  of  promoting  the  Christian  life,  and  who  sought  to  interest  the 
bishops  in  the  performance  of  this  duty,  as  constituting  the  most  im- 
portant branch  of  their  VocatJon.i  And  in  order  that  they  might  be 
Jualified  for  this,  he  exhorted  them  to  a  diligent  study  of  the  bible.s 
n  a  letter  of  exhortation  addressed  to  the  people  of  Canterbury ,3  he 
says  "  Without  the  Holy  Scriptures,  it  is  imposable  to  come  to  the 
right  knowledge  of  God ;  and  if  the  blind  lead  the  blind,  both  fcill  into 
the  ditch.  On  the  other  hand,  the  multitude  of  the  wise  ia  the  safety 
of  the  people.  Provide  yoursolves  with  teachera  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, that  there  may  be  no  lack  among  you  of  the  word  of  God ;  that 
you  may  never  fail  to  have  among  you  such  as  are  able  to  guide  the 

feople  ;  that  the  fountain  of  truth  among  you  may  not  be  dried  up." 
n  a  letter  to  the  emperor  Charles,  he  earnestly  insists,  that  not  only 
bishops,  but  prieats  and  deacons  should  preach  ;  and  if  it  were  actually 
the  case  that  the  bishops  hindered  them  from  so  doing,  —  if  the  priests 
and  deacons  did«not  use  this  as  a  mere  pretext  to  exculpate  themselves, 
he  calls  upon  the  emperor  to  provide  some  remedy  for  the  evil.*  To 
show  the  propriety  of  this,  he  refers  to  Revelation  22 :  17.  "  Who- 
ever thirsts,  let  him  come :  and  whosoever  will,  let  him  take  of  the 
water  of  life  freely,"  where  !ie  supposesitthereforeto be  implied,  that 
the  water  of  hfe  should  be  offered  to  all  by  the  clergy,  preaching  the 
■word.  He  also  quotes  the  Apostle  Paul,  who  says  (1  Cor.  14 :  30,) 
that  all  should  prophesy,  that  is  teach,  in  their  turn ;  andl.Tim.5: 
17.  "Let  them  only  inform  themselves— says— he  of  the  many  and 
wonderful  preachers,  from  different  classes  of  the  clergy,  that  have 
appeared  in  the  history  of  the  world ;  and  let  them  but  cease  consid- 
ering that  aa  belon^ng  only  to  a  few,  which,  to  the  great  advantage 
of  souls,  may  be  common  to  a  great  many.  Why  are  homilies*  publicly 
read  in  the  churches  by  clergymen  of  aU  grades  ?  It  were  strange 
if  all  were  allowed  to  j-ead  these,  but  might  not  explain  them  to  the  com- 
mon understanding.  What  would  this  signify,  but  that  the  hearers 
must  remain  without  fruit?*  "  We  may  here  observe,  how  important  it 
seemed  to  this  great  man,  that  Christian  knowledge  should  be  diffused 
among  the  laity,  and  that  they  should  participate  understandingly  in 
tiie  public  worship  of  God.  He  was  firmly  persuaded,  also,  that  the 
formation  of  God's  kingdom  was  a  concern  which  by  no  means  belonged 

'E.  g.  ep.  193,  his  letWr  of  congrat-        '  Ep.  IX,  loanEnelisharchhishop:  Lee 

Illation  to  Tneodulf  archbishop  of  Orleans,  tio  scriplnrae  snepius  tois  reperiniur  in  ma- 

when  the  latter  had  received  ilie  pullium  nibna,  nl  ex  ilia  Ic  suturare  et  alios  pnscere 

from  Home:  Sicut  regain  dindema  fulgor  valeas. 
gemmanini  omat,  ita  fiducia  pruedicationis        '  Ep.  S9. 

pallii  omare  debet  honorem.    In  hoc  enira        *  See  ep,  124  audio  per  ecelesiaa  Christ! 

honorein  suain  habeti  si  portitor  veritatis  quandam  consuetudinem  non  satis  liiudabi- 

praedicator  existit.    Memor  eslo,  sacerdo-  lem,  qoam  vestra  suctorilas  faiite  etnenda- 

talisdi^italislin^amcoelestiaesseclavem  re  potest, si  tamen  vera  est  opinio  et  non 

imperil  et  clarissimam  caslromm  Christi  magis  falsa  excusatio,  nt  quod  faeere  non 

Bibam  ;  qnapropter  ne  sileas.  ne  taoeaa,  na  yolunt  presbyteri,  snis  injiciant  episcopis. 
lorniidea  loqai,  habens  ubiqne  operis  tui       '  The  homilies  of  the  dinrfih-fathers,  ar- 

itinerisquB  Chriatnm  sooinm  et  adjatorem.  ranted   with    reference    to    Sundays  and 

Meaais  quidem   nrnlta  est,  operarii  aulem  feast-days,  see  below, 
panti,  eo  instanliores  qai  sunt,  esse  neecs-         ■  Et  impleatur  Virgilianum  JUud:  Dal 
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exclusively  to  the  clergy,  but  one  which  ought  to  he  shared  by  all 
Christians.  Far  was  he  from  wishing  to  confine  the  study  of  the  divine 
word  to  ecclesiastica  as  their  exclusive  province ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
expresses  gratification  whenever  he  finds  the  laity  also  engaged  in  such 
studies.  He  wished  the  emperor  Charles  might  have  many  such  liiU- 
gent  searchers  of  the  scriptures  among  his  ministers  of  state.' 

While  the  emperor,  following  the  advice  of  such  men,  earnestly  re- 
commended to  the  bishops'  the  duty  of  providing  for  the  religious  in- 
Btruction  of  the  people,  the  83mods  held  under  his  reign  made  the  same 
tlung  an  object  of  special  attention.  The  council  of  Menta,  in  813 
(can.  25,)  decreed,  that,  in  case  the  bishop  were  absent,  or  sick,  or 
otherwise  hindered,  still  there  should  not  fail  to  be  some  one  present, 
on  Sundays  and  feastdays,  who  could  preach  the  word  of  God  so  as 
to  be  undei-stood  by  the  people  f  and  in  the  same  year  the  sixth  coun- 
cil of  Aries  directed,  that  the  priests  should  preach  not  only  in  all  the 
ratios,  but  also  in  all  country  parishes.*  Among  those  who  labored 
earnestly  in  the  work  of  rehgions  instruction,  Theodulf,  archbishop 
of  Orleans,  particularly  distinguished  himself.  His  instructions  to  his 
parochial  priesta  (Capitulare  ad  parochiae  suae  sacerdotes)  furnish  a 
living  testimony  to  the  zeal  and  wisdom  with  which  he  administered 
his  pastoral  office.*  He  admonishes  his  clergy,  in  these  instructions,  to 
be  always  prepared  for  the  instruction  of  their  flocks.  Whoever  un- 
derstood the  holy  Scriptures,  should  explain  them ;  whoever  did  not, 
should  'hold  forth  to  the  flock  what  he  knew  best,  that  they  should 
eschew  evil  and  do  good.  No  one  could  excuse  himself  on  the  ground 
that  he  wanted  a  tongue  to  edify  others.  The  moment  they  saw  one 
in  a  wrong  way,  they  should  do  their  utmost  to  reclaim  him.  And 
when  they  met  their  bishop  at  a  synod,  each  should  report  what  suc- 
cess had  attended  his  labors ;  and  they  would  find  him  ready  to  lend 
them  a  cheerful  assistance,  according  to  his  ability,  wherever  they 
needed  it. 

It  is  plam  from  these  slight  requisitions,  which  were  all  that  Theo- 
dulf found  it  in  his  power  to  demand  of  bis  clergy,  how  exceedingly 
deficient  the  majority  of  ecclesiastica  were  in  that  culture,  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  scriptures  which  were  needed  for  the  successful  discharge 


'In  his  ep.  124  to  the  emperor  Charle-  cere,  non  lakorura.     Tamen  iste   laicns 

magne,  in  allnsion  to  Matth.  25  :  21,  ncc  qoisquiit  fuit,  sapiens  est  eotde,  et  si  moni- 

enim  hoc  eolie  aacerdolibus  vel  clertcjs  an-  bns   miles,   quales  vestram   anctoritatem 

dieit^um  ihi  arhitreris,  sed  etiam  bonis  lid-  plurimos  habere  deeet, 

cia  et  bene  in  opere  Dei  laboraotibiis  dicen-  '  Gheerbsld  bishop  of  Liege  sajs  him- 

dum  a«se  credas  et  maxtme  his,  qui  in  sub-  self  of  the  emperor  in  hij  pastoral  letter  to 

litnioribos  positi  snnt  dignitatibua,  qnomni  his  flock  :  Exdtat  pigritiam  noslram,  at 

conversstio  bona  et  vitas  sanetitas  et  ad,  non  dormiamas  et  praedicalionis  officiam 

iRonitoriaaetemaesalutis  verba suis  subject-  nnusquisqoe  coasideret    Mansi  Concil,  T. 

19  praedjcatiopoterit  esse.  And  in  the  same  XIII.  f.  1084. 

letter,  refeiring  to  a  lajnian,  who  had  pro-  "  (^ui  verbum  Dei  praedieet,  juxta  qnod 

posed  to  him  a,  query  respecting  the  inter-  intelligere  Tulgus  possit. 

pretalion  of  a  passage  of  scripture :  vera  *  C.  10.  ut  non  solum  in  civilatibns,  sed 

et  valde  ^ntum  habeo,  laicos  qaandoque  etiam  in  omnibus  parochiis  presbyteri  ad 

'  C.  28.  Hanluin.  Concil.  T.  in.  f.  918 
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of  the  duties  of  their  calling ;  and  this  is  confirmed,  when  we  com- 
pare them  with  other  requiaitions  laid  down  by  the  synods  ;  aa  for  ex- 
ample, when  it  ia  supposed  aa  a  possible  case,  tJiat  tiie  priests,  in  public 
worship,  might  do  no  more  than  mechanically  repeat  the  liturgical  forms 
in  Xatin,  without  understanding  them.  In  reference  to  this,  the  synod 
at  Cloveshove  directed,  in  their  tenth  canon,  that  the  prieata  ahould 
be  able  to  translate  and  expound,  in  the  language  of  the  country,  the 
creed,  the  Lord's  prayer,  and  the  liturgical  forma  used  at  the  celebrar 
tion  of  mass  and  in  baptiam ;  they  should  thus  endeavor  to  understand 
the  spiritual  aense  of  the  offices  they  performed,  so  as  not  to  be  dumb 
and  ignorant  instruments,' 

There  could  be  no  improvement,  therefore,  in  the  reli^ous  instruc- 
tion of  the  people,  until  more  care  was  bestowed  on  the  education  of 
the  clergy.  And  thia  was  to  be  aimed  at  in  the  schools  established  by 
tike  bishops  and  parochial  clergy,  as  well  as  in  the  monasteries.  Hence 
the  establishment  of  schools  was  another  object  which  commanded 
great  attention  in  the  times  of  Charlemagne.  Thus,  the  second  coun- 
cil of  Chalons  in  813,  decreed  in  their  third  canon,  that  the  bishops 
should  found  schools  for  giving  instruction  in  the  other  sciences  and 
also  in  the  expounding  of  scripture,  and  where  persons  might  be  so 
educated,  that  our  Saviour  could  truly  say  of  them,  "  ye  are  the  salt 
of  the  earth. "s  But,  for  the  present  there  was  a  great  want  of  eccle- 
siastics capable  of  directing  the  religious  instruction  of  the  communi- 
ties, according  to  the  ordinances  of  those  s^mods.  To  supply  the 
wanfa  of  such  as  were  unable  to  compose  scrmona  of  their  own,  collec- 
tions of  discourses,  by  the  older  church-teachera,  had  been  formed  al- 
ready at  an  earlier  period,  which  were  to  be  pubUcly  read  in  the 
churches  during  the  time  of  divine  service.  But  as  these  collections 
(Ilonnliaria)  had  suffered  varioua  corruptions  through  the  ignorance 
of  these  centuries,  the  emperor  Charlea  ordered  an  improved  collec- 
tion to  be  prepared  hy  one  of  his  clergy,  Paul  Wamefrid,  or  Paulus 
Diaconus,  from  the  abbey  of  Monte  Casaino.  Thia  work,  ho  publiahed 
himself  for  the  use  of  the  churches,  with  a  preface,  in  which  he  ad- 
momshed  the  clergy,  by  hia  own  example,  to  a  diligent  study  of  the 
8acred  scriptures  ;  stating  that  he  had  endeavored  by  his  own  labors  on 
tie  text,  to  provide  himself  with  a  correct  copy  of  the  bible.3  Now  as 
in  thia  Homilarium,  the  sermons  were  arranged  in  the  order  of  Sundays 
and  feast-days,  and  aa  that  arrangement  of  biblical  texts  waa  laid  at 
the  foundation,  which  had  been  gradually  formed  in  the  church  of 
Rome,  smee  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great,  it  thus  came  about,  that 
the  textual  arrangement  of  thia  church  was  more  widely  diffused,  and 

'  Ne  vel  in  ipsis  interceasionihns,  quibu3  haercsibus,  verum  etiam  antichrisli  monitia 

pro  popnli  delicts  Denm  exorare  poscun-  et  ipsi  antichristo  resistatur. 

tm  vet  minLsterii  ani  ofllciia  inveoimitar  '  Ad  pemoscenda  eliam  aacronim  libiw- 

qnasi  muti  et  ignavi,  si  nonintellignnt  nee  mm  stadia  no9lxo  etiam  quoapoaanmtia  in- 

rerbonim  Buonim  sensum  neo  saeramenta ;  vitamua  escnjpto.    Inter  quae  jumpridem 

qnibaa  per  eoa  alii  ad  aeternam  proficiunt  universos  rcteris  ac  novi  tsstameiili  libroa 

•aintetn  librariorum  imperilia  depravatos  Deo  nos 

'  Et  qui  condimentiim  plebibns  esse  val-  in  omnibas  adjnvante  exomusaim  corroxi- 

euit  et  qnonim  doctrinal  non  solum  diverBla  mns.    See  MtJiillon   Analectorum   T.  I 
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greater  uniforrattj  in  this  respect  secured.  For  the  rest,  with  regard 
to  this  collection,  which  relieved  the  clergy  from  the  necessity  of  ex- 
ertion, and  furnished  them  with  an  encouragement  to  indolence,  it  was 
no  doubt  calculated  upon,  that  the  sermona,  when  read  to  the  congre- 
gations, would  be  translated  into  tie  vernacular  tongue ;  a  thing 
which  was  expressly  directed  by  several  councils  of  tfus  period.' 

We  see  from  what  has  thus  far  been  said,  that  in  the  Carolingian 
age,  there  was  certainly  no  wish  to  bamsh  from  public  worship  in  the 
Frankish  church  the  use  of  the  popular  tongue ;  but  rather  a  desire 
to  encourage  it.  But  by  the  force  of  custom  the  Latin  had  already 
been  a  long  time  eatabliahoii  as  the  predommant  litur^cal  language. 
In  the  countries  belonging  to  the  Roman  empire,  the  Roman  waa, 
indeed,  the  language  generally  current  and  understood ;  and  hence 
there  could  be  no  necessity  of  translating  the  church  hymns  and  the 
liturgical  forms  into  the  old  popular  tongues,  the  use  of  which  had 
been  long  suppressed  or  restricted  by  the  language  of  Rome.  But 
now,  wherever  races  of  German  origin  had  settled  in  Roman  prov- 
inces, the  seats  of  Roman  culture,  there  the  Roman  language  still  held 
its  ground,  as  the  language  of  refinement  and  of  courts,  and  also  as 
the  liturgical  language  ;  and  it  was  only  by  slow  degrees  that  a  par- 
ticular dialect  sprang  out  of  the  misturo  of  the  Roman  language  with 
the  new  popular  tongue.  The  missionaries  that  went  from  the  church 
of  Rome  followed  also  the  ancient  custom,  and  could  not  prevail  on 
themselves  to  make  use  of  the  barbarous  tongues  of  the  people  to  whom 
they  brought  Chriatiamty,  for  the  purpose  of  translating  into  them  the 
divine  word  and  the  liturgical  formulas :  until,  by  degrees,  from  the  prac- 
tice of  the  church  it  grew  to  be  a  principle  in  theory,  that  the  Roman 
language  should  be  considered  preeminently  the  language  of  the  church. 
The  striving  after  conformity  with  the  church  of  Rome  naturally  pro- 
moted an  attachment  to  the  liturgy  as  expressed  in  the  Roman  lan- 
guage and  form ;  while  the  latter  again  would  react  upon  the  former. 
King  Pipin  no  doubt  found  a  Latin  church  psalmody  already  existing  in 
the  Frankish  church,  which  had  been  transmitted  dowr^^d  from  the 
ancient  Gallic  church.  But  as  this  differed  originally  frflRhe  Roman 
church  ]^almody,  especially  since  Gregory  the  Great  had  done  so 
much  to  improve  the  music  of  the  church,  and  as  it  had  moreover  been 
corrupted  by  the  barbarism  of  the  intervening  time,  Pipin  endeavored 
to  restore  it  after  the  model  of  the  church  music  at  Rome ;  wishing 
here  as  elsewhere  to  make  Franldsh  barbarism  give  way  to  superior 
refinement,  and  to  bring  the  Frankish  church  into  agreement  with  the 
Eoman,^  after  the  example  of  Boniface ;  wherein  he  was  i 


'  As  for  example,  bj  the  serond  council  qao  faciliua  cuncli  possinl  intelligcre,  quae 

of  Rheims,  in  the  year  813,  in  the  15th  diciintar. 

canon,  utepiscopi  sermones  et  homilias  St.  '  In  thecHpitularj  of  the  emperor  Charles 

PatiTim,  prout  omnea  iulelligere  possint,  of  the  year  789,  which  was  issued  at  Aix 

sBcundum  pronrietatcm  linguae  praedicaro  U  Chapelle,  ilis  said  of  Pipin  (c.  78) :  Gal. 

stadeant,  and  by  thj  third  coundl  of  Tours,  licanntn   cantum   tulit   ob   unanimitatera 

in  the  same  year,  cH?,  ul  casdom  homilias  apoatolicae  sedia  etecclesiae  pacifioun  con- 

qnisque  apcrle  transferre  student  in  msli-  cordiam  ;  and  in  the  preface  to  the  hom- 

earn  Romanam  linguam  aut  Theotiscam,  ilies :  totas  Oalliarum  ecdesiaii  eno  studio 
Bomonae  tradiiioni*  cajitiboa  deGoraviL 
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sustained  by  that  warm  friend  of  decency  and  order  in  church  regula- 
tions, Chrodegang,  bishop  of  Metz.'  Koma,n  psalmody,  however,  was 
Boon  dtered  again  by  the  peculiarity  of  the  French  pronunciation ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  found  impossible  to  suppress  entirely 
the  old  Gallic  form  of  church  muac  by  the  new  regulations  of  Pipin ; 
dnd  hence  the  emperor  Charles,  when  attending  the  high  festivals  at 
Kome,  could  not  but  notice  the  great  difference  between  the  Franco- 
Gallic  and  the  Gregorian  church  muac  of  Rome.  Hence  he  was  led 
to  desire  that  the  Frankish  psalmody  might  be  altered  and  improved 
wholly  after  the  pattern  of  the  Koman.^  His  friend  pope  Hadrian,  to 
enable  him  to  accomplish  what  he  desired,  gave  him,  as  asMBta,nts  in 
remodelhng  the  Frankish  church  music,  the  two  moat  skilful  singers 
in  his  own  church,  Theodore  and  Benedict ;  and  presented  him  with 
a  number  of  Roman  chants  ( Anfiphonarii)  .^  By  means  of  two  musi- 
cal schools,  one  established  at  Soissons,  the  other  at  Metz,  the  last  of 
which  was  the  most  distinguished,  the  entire  music  of  the  French 
church  was  remodelled  after  the  Roman  form.* 

Thus  it  is  true,  that  under  the  reign  of  Charlemagne  the  use  of  the 
Latin  language  in  the  worship  of  the  Frankish  church,  although  not  first 
introduced,  was  yet ,  by  a  closer  connection  with  the  church  of  Rome,  more 
firmly  established ;  but  at  the  same  time,  tiie  notion  was  expressly  con- 
tradicted, that  certain  languages  only  could  be  employed  for  religious 
purposes.  "  Let  no  man  believe,  that  God  may  be  prayed  to  only  in  three 
fanguagoa;  for  in  every  language  God  may  be  adored,  a,nd  man  will  be 
heard,  if  he  prays  aright."  ^  Now  while  it  is  true,  that  if  the  missiona- 
'  Paul  WajTiefrid,  or  Paal  ihe  Deacon,  in  csnlu  non  polerant  perfecte  exprimera. 
sftvs,  in  the  costis  epiacoporum  Meltenaiom,  Frand,  nnturali  voce  barharica  frangentes 
Tespeclinff  bishop  Chrodee«ng:  Ipsum  de-  in  eatWre  voces  pohna  qnam  cxpnmentes. 
mm  abundanter  leee  divina  Romanaqne  '  From  tlie  French  chnreh  proceeded  the 
imbntnm  eantilena  morem  a^ue  6rdinem  use  of  the  organ,  the  first  mpsical  lostm- 
Eomanae  ecclesiae  aervare  praecepit,  qaod  ment  employed  in  the  church.  A  present 
nsqna  ad  id  tempus  in  Mettcnsi  ecelesia  of  the  Emperor  Conatanline  Copronj-mna 
fwium  minime  full  Monumenia  German-  to  King  Pipin  gave  occasion  to  ila  line,  An- 
iae  hiatorica  ^I'tttz,  T.  11.  f.  268.  nal.  Einhard,  a.  757,  hence  the  Greeli  name 

»  Thus  IniK  annaica  Einhardi,  in  an  organnm.  But  what  is  said  in  these  An- 
appendix  alWvear  78S,  it  is  related,  that  na^  (1.  c.  at  the  year  786}  aeeras  to  presnp- 
on  the  Easter  festival  in  Home  a  contest  po«e,  that  the  art  of  jJlaying  on  Uia  organ, 
arose  between  the  Roman  chnrch-singers  and  of  using  it  in  divine  service,  was  hrst 
and  the  Pranks  brought  along  with  him  by  hrought  lo  perfection  in  the  chnreh  of 
the  emperor,  the  former  calling  the  latter  Borne;  Similiter  emdierant  Komani  can- 
msticos  et  indoctos  velut  bmta  animalia.  tores  supradlcti,  see  above,  cantores  Iran- 
The  emperor  decided  the  quarrel  by  saying  coram  in  arte  oi^nandi._  And  if  it  seema 
that  merought  to  go  back  to  the  fountain-  to  be  inconsistent  wiA  this,  that  a  century 
head,  rather  than  to  follow  the  brooks  that  later,  pope  John  VIH.  obtained  from  the 
flow  from  it  Revertimini  voa  ad  fontem  ehnrch  at  Freysingen,  a  good  oi^an,  and  a 
S.  Grecorii,  quia  manifesle  corrapislis  can-  skilful  organist  (Vid.  Balm.  Miscellan.  T. 
tilenamocdesiaaticam.  The  anecdotes  told  V.)  we  must  suppose  that  afterwards  the 
after  his  own  style  by  the  monk  of  St.  GaU,  Frankish  chnreh  excelled  the  Koman  in 
are  less  deserving  of  credit.  this  art.    This  may  be  explained  as  owing 

>  In  the  passage  referred  to  it  is'  said :  lo  the  declension  of  the  church  of  Rome 
Correct]  aunt  ergo  antiphonarii  Francoram,  in  the  next  following  times, 
qnos  unusquisquB  pro  arbitrio  sno  viiinve-  '  In  the  capitulary  issuedj^  *^^^„  ^ 
VaddensveTminuensetomnesFrandae  on  the  Maine,  of  the ^ear  796,  c  50:  Ut 
canloresdidicerantnotaraEomannm.quam  nnllus  credal,  qnod  nonnisi  jn  tnbus  [in- 
nnno  vo-ant  notam  Franciscam;  excepto  gnis  Deus  orandus  sit,  quia  in  omni  lingua 
quod  tremulas  vel  vinnulaa  (h.  e.  lenes  et  Dens  adoratur,  et  homo  cxauditur,  si  jUBta 
moltest'^ve  cdlUibiles  et  secabiles  races    petierit. 
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ries  of  this  time,  following  the  example  of  Ulphilas,  had  given*the  people 
the  Bible  in  their  own  language,  and  introduced  it  into  the  public  wor- 
ship, much  would  have  been, done  to  promote  the  worship  of  God  in 
spirit  and  in  truth ;  so  on  the  other  hand,  the  employment  of  a  lan- 
guage which  was  not  generally  understood,  actually  served  to  promote 
a  worship  consisting  in  mechanical  foru^  or  in  vague  and  ande&ued 
feelings,  and  to  open  an  easier  way  for  the  entrance  of  superstition. 

Special  care  was  necessary  not  only  to  counteract  the  various  super- 
stitiona  of  paganism,  which  still  kept  their  hold  on  the  rude  multitude, 
—  such  as  resorting  to  amulets  for  the  cure  of  diseases,  and  for  the 
prevention  of  unlucky  accidents,'  —  but  also  to  hinder  the  old  super- 
stition from  reappearing  under  some  Christian  form,  by  attaching 
itself  to  Christimi  practices  not  rightly  understood.  In  this  way  had 
arisen  such  abuses,  for  example,  as  the  follon-ing.  The  Scriptures, 
instead  of  being  searched  for  the  purpose  of  finding  the  way  of  ever- 
lasting salvation,  were  turned  over  for  an  oracular  response  to  some 
question  of  moment  relating  to  the  immediate  temporal  future.  He 
who  was  about  to  engage  in  an  important  or  hazardous  undertaking, 
would  open  the  Bible,  and  interpret  the  first  passage  that  met  his  eye 
as  an  oracle  addressed  to  him.  Or  the  same  use  was  made  of  such 
words  of  Scripture  as  one  happened  to  hear  read  or  sung  as  he  en- 
tered a  church,'*  A  very  common  custom  was,  to  place  on  the  tomb 
of  some  saint,  as  that  in  the  famous  church  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours, 
a  volume  of  the  gospels  or  some  other  book  of  Scripture,  and  after 
due  preparation  by  prayer  and  fasting,  to  turn  open  a  page,  when  the 
fct  passage  that  occurred  was  considered  as  a  response  given  by  the 
saint  (sortes  sanctorum).^  But  although  this  practice  seemed  to  be 
hallowed  by  a  certain  air  of  Christianity,  yet  the  voice  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical synods  was  opposed  to  it  from  the  beginning.  The  first  council 
of  Orleans  decreed,*  in  the  year  511,  that  clergymen  and  monks, 
who  consented  to  be  employed  as  instruments  in  obtaining  such  re- 
sponses,* as  well  as  those  who  believed  in  them,  shotJd  be  excommuni- 
cated from  the  church ;  and  this  prohibition  was  repeated  by  the  coun- 
cil of  Auxerre,  in  578.6  But  a  branch  of  superstition  so  intimately 
connected  with  the  whole  religions  mode  of  thinking,  could  not  be  ex- 
tirpated by  such  single  ordinances ;  the  emperor  Charles  was  obliged 
to  issue  a  new  law  against  it.^ 

'  Against  these,  the  oouneil  of  Auxerre  issue  of  the  war ;  and  as  at  fliat  moment 

(AnlisBiodorense)  of  the  year  578.  c  5:  the  words  of  Ps.  18:  40,  41,  were  chiintcd, 

QuaecnnquB  homo  (accro  vult,  omnia  in  the  kintr  regarded  this  as  an  infallihle  ora- 

nomine  Domini  fodat.    In  a  capitulary  of  cle,  by  wliich  he  was  assured  of  the  viclo- 

the  emperor  Clinrlcs  of  the  year  SI4,  c.  ID:  ij.    He  in  fact  obtained  the  victory,  which 

Ut  inqnirantur  sortilegi  et  amspiccs  et  i|ui  eonfirmed  him  in  his  belief.    Gregor.  Tu- 

menses  et  tempom  owervant  ot  qui  omi-  ron.  Hist  1.  II.  c.  37. 

na  observant,  et  ita  phylacleria  circa  col-  '  An  example  in  Gregor.  Turon.  1,  V. 

lum  portant  noscimus  quihns  verbis  scrip-  c.  14. 

lis,  and  in  the  Ihird  ea^jitalary  of  the  year  '  Aurelianense  I. 

"*    'Te  chartas  per  perlii-as  appen-  '  C.  30,  sortes,  quas  u 


danC  propter  pvndinei 

'  When  Clovis  was  about  to  maie  n'ar       '  C.  4. 
on  the  West  Goths  in  Sjiain,  ho  prayed        '  In  iho  third  capitulaty  of  the  year  789, 

God  that  he  would  reveal  to  him,  as  ho  en-  e.  4  :  Ut  nuUus  in  psaltorio  vel  in  evangclio 

lercd  ihe  ehuri'h  of  St  Martin,  a  fortunate  vol  in  aliis  rchns  sortirc  pracsamat. 
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AnotheT  mode  of  appealing  to  the  judgment  of  God,  which  found 
its  way  into  the  administration  of  justice,  waa  stiil  more  intimately 
blended  with  the  manaers  and  opinions  of  these  races.  We  find  it 
a  prevailing  sentiment  among  nations  of  opposite  quarters  of  the 
earth,  —  nations  of  German  descent,  as  well  as  in  China,  Japan' 
India,"  and  among  the  ancient  Greeks,^  —  that  nature  itself,  in  con- 
tested questions,  was  ready  to  appear  as  a  witness  in  hehalf  of  justice 
and  pf  innocence.  At  the  bottom  of  this,  lay  the  belief  in  a  moral 
government  of  the  world,  to  which  nature  itself  waa  subservient ; 
and  the  more  unskilled  and  unpractised  the  understanding  in  bringing 
the  truth  to  Hght  by  investigation,  the  more  iocUned  were  men  to 
summon  to  their  aid  an  inunediate  judgment  from  heaven.  Thus  it 
came  about  particularly  among  these  races  of  German  origin,  that 
the  revelation  of  guilt  or  of  innocence  waa  expected  in  contested 
questions,  from  the  issue  of  a  combat,  or  from  the  effects  of  the 
elements  of  fire  and  water.  In  the  form  under  which  the  theocratical 
principle,  which  Christianity  introduced,  was  understood  by  these 
races,  this  judgment  of  God  might  easily  find  a  point  of  attach- 
ment. Yet  Aritus,  bishop  of  Vienne,  protested  in  the  strongest 
terms  against  the  practice,  when  introduced  by  king  Gundobad  into 
the  Burgundian  legislation.  This  monarch  contended,  that  in  war 
the  judgment  of  God  decided  between  nations,  and  gave  the  victory 
to  the  party  which  had  the  right.  Avitus  answered  him:  If  sove- 
reigns and  their  people  respected  the  judgment  of  God,  they  would 
tremble  first  at  the  words  in  the  68th  Psalm  (v.  30),  "  He  scattereth 
the  people  that  delight  in  war;"  and  they  would  act  according  {o 
what  is  written  in  Komans  12 :  19,  "  Vengeance  is  mine  ;  I  will  repay, 
saith  the  Lord."  Had  not  divine  justice  power  to  decide,  without 
resorting  to  javehns  and  aworda  ?  Whereas  in  war  the  party  in  the 
wrong  had  otten  been  known  to  obtain  the  victory,  by  superior  force 
or  cunning.^  But  such  isolated  voices  sounded  teebly,  in  opposition 
to  ancient  customs  and  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the  times.  The  judg- 
ments of  God  were  received  into  the  systems  of  jurisprudence  ;  and 
even  Charlemagne,  who  combatted  superstitious  opinions  of  a  kindred 
nature,  yielded  in  this  case  to  the  sjHrit  of  his  age,  and  gave  these 
judgments  of  God  tiie  sanction  of  his  approbation.* 

Men  were  inclined  to  seek  justification  in  outward  works,  —  in 
^fts  to  churches,  especially  those  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  saints, 
in  adorning  them  with  costly  ornaments,  in  the  distribution  of  alms ; 
thus  relaxing  the  strictness  of  Christianity  in  reqmring  an  entire 
change  of  mward  disposition.     Still,  instances  were  not  wanting  of  a 

'  See  K&mpfcr  Amoeniiates  exoticae.  Baloz.  Capitnlar.  T.  L  f,  466.    The  proof 

*  Compare    Rosenmaller'a    aXtSi    luid  of  innocence  in  cose  of  a  murder,  in  the 

Denes  Morgenlnnd,  B.  II,  p.  226.  capilnlary  of  the  year  803  :  ad  novem  to- 

'  See  Sophocles  Antigone.  merea  ignitos   judicio  Dei  examinandus 

'  The  words  of  Avilus,  in  the  book  of  accedal.  1.  c,  f.  389.    That  a  vassal  of  the 

Agobard  of  Lyons,  adversus  legem  Gun-  bishop  submitted  to  a  judgment  of  God  to 

dobadi.  prove  his  innocence  against  the  charge  of 

'  In  a  law  of  the  year  809  ;  ut  omnes  high  treason.     See  in  the  capitolaiy  ra  the 

juditio  Dei  credant  absque  dubitalione.  year  JM.  I.  c.  f.  265. 
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reaction  of  the  Christian  spirit  ag^nst  deliiMOns,  which  served  so 
directly  to  encourage  security  in  aiu.  Thus  the  emperor  Charles,  in 
a  capitidary  of  the  year  811,  addressed  to  the  biahops  and  abbots,' 
says:  "In  seeking  to  have  fine  churches,  we  should  not  overlook 
the  genuine  ornament  of  the  church,  which  consista  in  correctness 
of  manners ;  for  great  pains  bestowed  on  the  erection  of  churches 
belongs,  in  a  certain  sense,  to  the  times  of  the  Old  Testament ;  but 
tbe  emendation  of  maimers  belongs  peculiarly  to  the  New  Testament 
and  to  Christian  discipline,"^  Theoduif  of  Orleans  savs  in  his 
"Instructions  to  the  Parochial  Clergy,"  "It  is  our  luty  nd  el  to 
feed  the  hungry,  to  clothe  the  naked,  to  visit  the  s  ck  a  d  th  se  m 
prison,  and  to  show  hospitality  to  strangers,  Matt.  L  but  f  1  tt!e 
avail  towards  securing  everlasting  life  wiU  ail  this  be  t*  him  wl  ^  es 
himself  up  to  gluttony,  to  pride,  and  other  rices,  ai  d  wl  o  el  ta 
other  good  works.  It  is  needful  to  renund  the  p  pi  that  tne 
charity  is  seen  only  in  this,  that  a  man  loves  God  more  than  hmiself, 
and  hia  neighbor  as  himself — in  this,  that  he  does  not  conduct 
towards  others  as  ke  would  not  wish  that  others  should  conduct 
towards  himself ;  for  they  who  make  charity  consist  in  merely  bestow- 
ing food,  drink,  and  other  butward  gjfts,  are  in  no  shght  error ;  for 
the  apostle  says,  '  The  kingdom  of  God  consists  not  in  meat  and 
drink.'  All  this,  too,  is  then  only  good  when  done  out  of  love." 
The  second  council  of  Chalons,  in  813,  denounced*  the  false  confi- 
dence placed  in  the  opus  operatum  of  pilgrimages  to  Rome  and  to 
the  church  of  St.  Martin  at  Tours.  "  There  were  ecclesiastics  of  a 
careless  life,  who  imagined  themselves  cleansed  from  sin,  and  qualified 
to  perform  the  duties  of  their  station — laymen,  who  supposed  they 
could  sin,  or  had  sinned,  with  impunity,  because  they  undertook  such 
pilgrimages ;  nobles,  who,  under  the  same  pretest,  practised  extortion 
on  their  subjects ;  poor  men,  who  did  it  to  secure  a  better  chance 
of  beg^g ;  as  for  example,  those  that  roamed  the  coimtry,  falsely 
pretending  that  they  were  about  to  set  out  on  a  |Blgrimage,  or  who 
were  so  foohah  as  to  believe  that  by  the  mere  sight  of  a  ho!y  place 
they  should  be  cleansed  from  their  sins,  not  thinking  of  those  words 
of  St,  Jerome,  that  it  was  no  praise  to  have  seen  Jerusalem,  but 
to  have  led  a  good  Hfe  there."  Those  pilgrimages  alone  were  here 
accounted  commendable,  wMch  had  ori^nated  in  motives  of  sincere 
piety,  and  aimed  at  the  emendation  of  tJio  whole  Efe.*  Thus  Alcuin 
wrote  to  a  nun  whose  conscience  troubled  her,  because  she  had  been 
unable  to  perform  the  pilgrimage  on  which  she  had  started :  "  This 
was  no  great  harm ;  for  God  had  chosen  some  better  thing  for  her  ; 

'  Mansi.  T.  XIII.  f.  1073.  *  Qui  yero  peccata  sun  BRcerdotibas,  iu 

'  Quamvis  bonura  sit,  ut  ecelesiae  pui-  quomni  sunt  purcicliiia,  confessi  sont,  el  ab 

chrj  sinl  aedificia,  pnicftrendua  tamcn  est  his  agendae  poeniteneise  i-onjiliuiii  mi-e- 

aedititiis  bouorum  mornm  oraatus  et  cul-  pemnt,  si  orationibuii  insisccndo,  uleeino- 

men,  quia,  in  qaantmn  nobis  videtur,  stnic-  aynaa  laipendo,  vilani  emenilando,  muroa 

tio  baailicaram  vel«ri9  leg^s  quandam  im-  coniponendo  apostoloruni  limina  vel  quo- 

hil  ronsuetodinem,  maram  aaiern  emenda-  rumlibm   Banccorura    invisere   dosiduranl, 

tio  proprie   ad   novum   leslamtjntum   el  horum  est  devolio  modis  oninibas  coUaa- 

Cbnstianam  pcnioet  diaeiplinam.  danda. 
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she  had  now  only  to  expend  in  supporting  the  poor,  -what  she  had 
appropriated  to  so  long  a  journey."'  Theodulfof  Orieans  wrote 
against  this  over-valuation  of  pilgrimages  to  Komein  one  of  his  nunor 
poems,  where  he  says :  It  is  only  by  a  pious  Hfe  a  man  can  find 
his  way  to  heaven,  no  matter  whether  he  lives  at  Rome  or  else- 

The  exaggerated  veneration  paid  to  saints  and  to  the  Virgin  Mary, 
concerning  the  origin  of  which  we  spoke  in  the  preceding  period, 
presented,  by  the  deifying  of  human  beings  in  their  individual  capa- 
city, the  readiest  channel  for  the  adndssion  of  those  elements  of 
pagan  ideas,  which  had  not  been  vanquished  by  Christjauity.  -Al- 
though the  veneration  of  saints  was  determined  and  limited  in  the 
church  system  of  doctrine,  by  its  connection  with  the  whole  Christian 
consciousness  of  God  and  Christian  worship  of  God,—  for  it  was  only 
the  grace  of  GoA,  exhibited  in  the  saints  as  hia  instruments,  which 
was  to  be  adored,  and  only  tiie  mediating  sympatiiy  of  the  just  made 
perfect  which  was  to  be  sought  after  in  them ;  —  yet  in  common  life, 
the  saints  who  were  peculiariy  venerated  became  a  sort  of  guardian 
deities,  to  whom  men  were  wont  to  resort  in  all  times  of  danger  and 
sickness,  and  in  all  weighty  undertakings';  and  the  reference  of  the 
whole  self-conscious  man  to  God  revealed  in  Christ,  the  sense  of  fel- 
lowship with  God  obtained  by  Christ  for  every  believer,  was  thereby 
greatiy  lundered.  Furthermore,  as  tiie  feeUng  of  the  need  of  re- 
demption, in  its  religious  and  moral  sigruficance,  ceased  to  form  the 
ground-tone  of  the  mward  hfe,  tiie  great  object  of  prayer,  with  invo- 
cation of  the  saints,  was  rather  to  seek  deliverance  from  physical 
evils  than  salvation  from  sin  and  from  moral  wretchedness.  The 
pagan  element  discovered  itself  in  both  ways ;  in  the  deification  of 
human  attributes,  and  m  the  sensuous  Section  ^ven  to  the  religious 
need.  Bishop  Gregory  of  Tours  thanks  God  for  the  ^ft  of  such  a 
physician  as  Martin,  m  expressions  sometimes  hke  those  of  a  Christian 
who  thanks  God  for  a  Saviour,  sometimes  like  these  of  a  pagan  speak- 
ing of  Esculapius.3  He  affirms  that  the  bare  touch  of  his  tomb  stop- 
ped hemorrhages,  gave  the  cripple  strength  to  stand  erect,  restored 
sight  to  the  hhnd,  and  even  banished  away  sorrow  from  the  hea,rt. 
In  all  bodily  complaints  of  his  own  he  repaired  thither,  and  apphed 
the  Bufiering  part  to  Ht.  Martin's  tomb,  or  to  the  han^nga  by  wluch 
it  was  inclosed.  To  be  sure  he  requires,  as  the  necessary  condition 
of  obtainmg  relief,  the  true  devotion  of  a  penitent  spirit ;  *  and  no 
doubt,  the  impression  made  on  the  feelings  by  the  spot,  with  which 


NoiTtanlmn  isse  juvat  Eomam,  bene    talem  medLcum  triliuore  dignalu> 


dvere  nnnntnm  innrmiiaKa,  iHBi.taa  iiurgarui,  v. 

1  Homao  vel  ubi  vita  aeimr  hominis,      erel  at  aalul.rui  medicBn.eiiia  a 


'  Si  ad  eJDi  beamm  tumutum  huiiiilietur 

ad  astrtt      '  nnimus  el  oratio  sublimGiur,  bi  diHuiint  la- 

Quis  quid  nbiqne  gerit,  specurt  ab  ftrce    crimac  et  compunocio  vira  suyeJat,  si  ab 

'  Greimry,  in  flic  beginning  of  Ihe  third    ratna  luctiriam,  tulpa  veniam,  du.ur  peolo- 

book  oo  the  miracles  o!  Si.  Martiu :  (jra-    ria  perveml  ad  medelam 
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were  associated  in  the  minds  of  the  men  of  this  age,  hy  all  they  had 
been  told  from  childhood,  so  many  sacred  reeoHeSli'o^  mlK* 
tones  prodnco  a  »lntary  thrill  of  emotion  i  and  hence,  pSrhap,  it 
ma;  be  expUmed  how  crmnnals  might  here  be  brought  to  confess 

™ve.r,'ir,,T  '"•''"''''''»'?  ™'"°'"'  ""SuiBh  of  Jemo,*,  might 
reveal  itself  to  them  m  menacmg  vunons,  or  a  powerful  shock  of  the 
nervous  system  predispose  them  to  sudden  attacks  of  ilhioss  Yel 
we  also  meet  ma.  cases  when,  St.  Martin  is  invoked  precisely  after 

i„"  ^T  .•t/T''-^  t"->''  "'  "''»°  '«'  ^  "i'i"«eii  in  the  follow- 
mg  style .      If  thou  dost  not  perform  what  I  request  of  thee,  we  will 

and  the  objects  taken  off  from  the  places  about  the  holy  tomh  were 
£Er,  .1,  ™  ;»"'»<'»,«»  «nj  sniulet  of  pagan  suporstftion..  '  Such 
being  the  tendency  of  the  popular  mind,"  it  would  now  follow  as  a 
very  natural  consequence,  that  deception  in  tie  use  of  pretended 
rehcB  would  be  common,,  or  that  those  least  entitled  to  the  name 
wodd  be  honored  after  their  death,  as  saints.  To  put  a  stT  t^ 
such  abuses^  the  Empeior  Ch«les,  in  a  capitulary  issued  at  Snk- 
fort  on  the  Mame,>  m  794,  directed,  that  no  new  sinte  should  be™; 

'}^l  T  V°  *r  "1  '?/'"*  "  "•"  °"«°"J-  "n  le  pubhc  high- 
ways,  but  those  only  should  be  worshipped  in  the  chm-ch,  who  had 

nSs  ofXetr  t.r  ""'"  "'  ^"  "  *""  """'^  "  '^^  "*■ 
The  nmuber  of  festivals,  additional  to  the  high  festivals  of  the  an. 
cient  chm:ch,  had  mcreased,  up  to  the  end  of  this  period,  in  the  West, 
r's^'?'  ,1"'  71  '!"*  *"»  "  ""  '*'«"  °P  V"  eomcil  at  Ment. 
My.  As  Christmas  was  naturally  followed  by  the  celebration  of 
mimy  other  festivals  relatmg  to  the  infancy  of  Christ,  so  there  arose, 
in  he  Greek  church,  the  festival  of  Christ's  presentatiok  in  the  temple 
Luke  i:  io ;  rofernng  to  the  pecogidtion  of  the  child  Jesus  as  the  Me* 
'  See  Gregor.  Turon.  dc  miracnlis  ] 

''"'^'^■'o,  T.u„  Wl.g  ob.,,,.1  K.TaSl'S.'i'iStee...  „  ^ 
thU  oj.  of  hi,  „i,ej,ri,  .„  „i„d  .„rv  Mlortig  ,.SeT  h",iS  e~.d  S 
je.,  b,  Wl-nonn,,  ti.tened  .  piece  of    foxwlftS.i  iSjS.  4,  „'3 XKm 

time  the  ol^fiw»^«!lf™H  A  ■  ^  ^^^  "'^  wondering  liow  i»  managed  to 
^nr,;  l:,t  w-  ""■  f  ""    ereature.tlio  man  stud;  Wiien  tlie  fox  waa 

worker,  „o,,.„d  dtath.  t^ight  not  b.  ftat  Ua  ..nelit?!™  "  l|SSr!,™W 
med  m  In.  etator,  fbnjeeing  tltat  idler    ilaeK  and  tlie  man  hil  woS""fa?oiMb, 

orfi  CT.™d  JX  1-  "^'^  '"  "•'  ""■  *•  '"■  >»  eonaidm^  a.  a  e  , " 
S; "r,^;   Si  taS;  ,"T  v*^    ~«=1»  otit,,  take.  f„n,  the  life  of   he 

aneiNlow  on  rti[s  point  is  related  by  ths       •  C  35' 
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aah,  by  Simeon  and  Anna  — hence  called  in  tho  Greek  church  the 
loern  iizaptfis  (roi  xvQiw).     But  in  the  Western  chui'ch,  the  worship 
of  Mary  caused  it  to  be  changed  mto  a  festival  of  Mary ;  under  which 
name  Has  feast  ia  noticed  by  the  council  of  Mentz  —  as  the  festum  pu- 
iffieationis  Mariae.     The  habit  of  comparing  Mary  witb  Chnst  led  men 
gradually  to  believe,  that  something  of  a  miraculous  nature  must  have 
been  connected  both  with  the  be^ning  and  die  end  of  her  earthly 
life ;  and  the  silence  of  the  gospels  on  the  subject  of  her  death  left  here 
ample  room  for  legendary  tradition.^     This  led  to  the  festival  of  the 
assumption  (assumtio  Mariae).     Next  followed,  as  octave  to  the  featir 
vol  of  OhridTms,  Hie  festival  of  Christ's  eireumeision,  which  was  set 
over  a<rainst  the  pagan  celebration  of  New  year's  day.     Furthermore, 
there  was  tlte  feast  of  St.  Mehael,  the  occasion  of  which  was  as  follows. 
The  Apocalypse  had  set  to  work  the  ima^ations  of  men  to  invent  fic- 
tions about  the  archangel  Michael ;  and  many  were  the  stones  about 
visions  in  which  he  was  described  as  having  appeared.     With  the  atoiy 
of  such  an  appearance  was  finally  connected  in  the  Roman  church  the 
feast  of  St.  Michael,  dedicatio  aancti  Michaelis,  as  it  was  called  by  the 
council  of  Mentz,  in  reference  to  the  dedication  of  a  church  in  Rome, 
where  an  appearance  of  this  sort  was  said  to  have  occurred.     The  idea 
of  this  feast  is,  the  communion  of  believers  on  earth  with  the  higher 
world  of  perfected  spirits  — the  memory  of  the  church  tnumphant. 
Furthermore,  there  was  the  dmv&aneous  festival,  which  ori^nated  m 
the  fifth  cmtury,  in  hmor  of  the  imrtyrdom  of  St.  Peter  andofb\. 
Paul,  Dies  natalis  apostolorum  Petri  et  Pauli.     The  iwUmty  of  John 
the  Baptist,  the  only  one  which,  besides  the  nativity  of  Cbnat,  was 
celebrated  in  the  church,  and  that  on  aecount  of  its  connection  with 
the  latter.     Next  are  particularly  mentioned,  the  lUiMes  of  Andrew, 
of  Renngius  (of  Rheims)  and  of  Martin ;  and  for  each  several  diocese 
the  particular  festivals  Of  the  saints,  which  were  buried  in  them ;  and 
festivals  commemorating  the  dedication  of  particular  churches,     in 
this  age,  arose  also  another  festival,  not  named  by  this  council,  which 
afterwards  obtained  general  validity.     In  the  Greek  church,  was  first 
introduced  a  feast  in  memory  of  all  the  saints  which,  inasmuch  as  the 
whole  number  of  saints  represents  the  collective  sum  of  the  effects  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  was  properly  observed  as  an  octave  to  the  festival  of 
Pentecost.     But  In  the  Western  church,  the  founding  of  the  same  fes- 
tival grew  out  of  a  particular  occasion.     Boniface  IV,  who  became 
pope  in  the  year  610,  having  at  his  own  request  been  presented,  by 
the  Greek  emperor  Phocas,  with  the  Pantheon  m  Rome,  foUowmg  out 
the  pagan  idea,  converted  this  temple  into  a  church  dedicated  to  Mary 
and  aU  the  saints,  wl^ch  now  suggested  the  idea  of  founding  a  festival 
of  this  import.     Alcuin  particularly  designates  tins  festival,  as  the  feast 
of  the  "■lorification  of  human  nature  by  Christ,  in  the  consciousness  that 
men  were  now  endowed  witii  so  much  power  as  instruments  of  the  Holy 

'  The  Iceends  finally  reduced  to  form  in  her  bed,  and  watched  with  lier.    Then  ap- 

Greaorv  of  Toura  de  sloriii  martp-um  1.  L  peared  Cluist  with  his  angels,  and  commit- 

^4^'ith'o  Ma"y  w,^  "ear  theVi"'  "f  ^^  ^cr  soul  U.  the  archangel  G«br.e!i  but 

death.  aU  llie  apostles  assembled  around  her  body  was  taken  away  in  a  cloud. 
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Spirit  —  the  feast  of  apiritual  cototminioii  with  the  perfected  members 
of  the  church.' 

We  ohserved,  in  the  preceding  period,  how  the  idea  of  the  Lord's 
supper  as  a  sacrifice,  which  had  proceeded  from  a  purely  Christian 
element,  beea,me  gradually  transformed  from  the  symbolical  into  a 
magical  import.  In  this  respect,  Gregory  the  Great  appears  espe- 
cially to  represent  the  Christian  spirit  of  the  age,  ever  inclining  more 
and  more  to  the  magical.  The  idea,  that  the  holy  supper  should  rep- 
resent, in  a  lively  form,  to  the  believing  heart,  the  redemptive  suffer- 
ings of  Christ,  whereby  mankind  became  reconciled  to  God  —  and  the 
communion  between  Heaven  and  earth  was  restored, —  this  idea  took, 
for  him,  the  meaning:  that  whenever  the  priest  presents  this  offering, 
heaven  opens  at  his  voice ;  the  choirs  of  angels  appear ;  the  high  and 
the  low,  the  earthly  and  the  heavenly  umte ;  the  visible  and  the  invisi- 
ble become  one,*  Who  may  not  recognize  here  a  heart  deeply  pene- 
trated with  the  consciousness  of  what  had  been  done  by  the  redemp- 
tion ;  though  the  truth  at  bottom,  from  being  connected  with  the  false 
view  of  the  priesthood,  and  the  Gilse  notion,  grounded  therein,  of  the 
eacrificia!  act  of  the  priest,  from  being  transferred  to  this  isolated,  out- 
ward act,  received  an  erroneous  application  ?  Now  Gregory,  by  look- 
ing at  the  sacrifice  of  the  supper  in  this  connection,  could  say :  What 
must  be  the  efficacy  of  this  sacrifice,  which  continually  imitates  and 
repeats  for  ns  the  redemptive  passion  of  Christ  ?3  But  still  Gregory 
did  not  apprehend  this  idea  of  a  sacrifice  in  a  barely  outward  manner, 
but  in  connection  with  the  whole  bent  and  tendency  of  the  inward  life, 
as  did  Augustin ;  for  he  reckoned,  aa  belon^ng  to  the  living  appro- 
priation of  this  sacrifice,  the  spiritual  offering  of  one's  self,  the  surren- 
dry  of  the  whole  life  to  the  Redeemer,  in  an  absolute  self-renuncia^ 
tion.^  But  although  he  could  apprehend,  after  this  manner,  the  doc- 
trine of  the  holy  supper  in  its  true  rehgious  and  moral  agnificance,  as 
denoting  the  hving  appropriation  of  fellowship  with  the  Redeemer,  yet 
as  a  consequence  resulting  from  that  magical  element,  he  connected 
with  this  the  idea  of  an  objective,  ma^cal  efficacy  of  that  sacrifice, 
capable  of  operating  both  on  the  hving  and  on  the  dead.^ 

As  to  ita  effect  on  departed  souls,  this  was  connected  with  that  other 
notion,  which  also  had  come  down  from  the  previous  period,^  of  a  pur- 


•  bed  nccoase  eat,  nt  cum  haec  agimas 
nosmelipsos  Deo  in  canjia  contritione  mac- 
temns,  quia  qui  passionis  dominiiaie  mys- 
teria  cdehranms,  debemns  imiWri  quod 
ciiilit«r  ek  patenter  dares  regni  coelesds  agimos.  Tone  ergo  vera  pro  nobis  liosiJa 
commisaae  sunt  et  claudere  coclum  pos-  erit  Deo,  cum  nos  ipeos  hoatiam  fecerimns. 
sunt  incrolulis  et  aperiie  credenlibus,  si  in-  '  The  presentation  of  (his  offering  caused 
tinia  dileedone  honorifieantur,  a  Rdclibas  the  chains  to  be  removed  from  a  distant 
et  honortQeantur  gtorilicatione  eis  condig-  captive,  in  whose  behalf  his  ^thful  wife 
na.  had  offered  it    In  the  same  way,  a  sea- 

'  See  Grcgor.  Dial.  I.  IV.  c.  58.  man,  tossed  about  by  a  slorm  in  a  small 

'  Quae  illam  nobis  mortem  per  myste-    boat  at  sea  was  supported  by  bread  from 
rium  reparat,  pro  ahEiolntione  nostru  pas-    heaven,  and  saved  from  foundering, 
■ionem  unigemti  semper  imiiatur.    Chris-        '  See  Vol.  IL 
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gatorial  fire  destined  for  those  Clirigtians  who,  though  on  the  whole  in 
a  state  of  saving  faith  (that  is,  of  ftdth  working  hy  love),  were  still 
burdened  with  many  clogs  of  sin,  for  which  they  must  suffer,  and  from 
which  they  must  be  purified,  and  who  had  died  in  thia  state.  Now-  the 
sacrifice  offered  for  such,  ^co  the  efficacy  of  Christ's  passion  was 
thereby  appropriated  to  them,  was  t«  serve  as  a  means  of  delivering 
them  sooner  from  those  purifying  fires,  and  of  enabling  them  to  get  to 
heaven.  The  stories  which  Gregory  cites  in  his  Dialogues  in  confirma- 
tion of  these  ideas,  were  peculiarly  adapted,  if  we  consider  the  prevail- 
ing bent  of  the  age,  to  obtain  currency  for  his  views  in  the  minds  of 
men,  whose  religious  feelings  partook  so  strongly  of  the  sensuous  ele- 
ment, and  who  were  governed  more  by  an  excited  ima^nation,  than 
by  the  prudent  dictates  of  the  nnderstandlng.  While  then,  in  con- 
nection with  the  predominant  Old  Testament  mode  of  considering  the 
priesthood,  this  view  of  the  Lord's  Supper  became  the  prevailing  one, 
the  dangerous  error  now  arose  among  the  people,  of  laying  the  great- 
est stress  on  the  sacrificial  act  of  the  priest  in  behalf  of  the  Uving  and 
the  dead.  The  priest  was  solicited  with  valuable  presents,  to  say 
masses  for  the  repose  of  departed  souls ;  while  the  laity  were  more 
seldom  disposed  to  participate  in  the  commmiion.  The  thing  was  carried 
to  such  an  extreme ,  that  priests  presented  the  offering  of  the  mass  alone 
and  by  themselves,  without  any  participation  of  the  congregation  (the 
BO-called  missae  privatae).  Efforts  were  made  in  the  Carolingian  pe- 
riod to  remove  this  abuse  also,  which  was  so  directly  opposed  to  the 
design  of  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper ;  and  many  voices  of  the 
church  alleged  against  it  the  ancient  liturgical  forms  of  celebrating  the 
eucharist.  Thus  the  council  of  Mentz,  in  813,  says,  how  can  the 
priest  pronounce  the  words ;  Sursum  eorda,  or  dominus  vobiscimi 
(Raise  your  hearts  —  The  Lord  be  with  you),  where  none  are  pre- 
sent ?i  Tlieodulf  of  Orleans  brings  up  the  same  subject  in  his  In- 
structions to  the  parochial  clergy  -^  and  objects  to  private  masses,  that 
our  Lord  said.  Where  two  or  three  are  assembled  in  my  namo,  I  will 
be  in  the  midst  of  them.  Hence  too,  it  was  found  necessary  to  exhort 
the  laity  to  a  more  frequent  participation  in  the  commuruon.  This  waa 
done  by  the  synod  at  Cloveshove,  and  by  Theodulf  of  Orleans,  who 
inaats  however  upon  the  necessity  of  due  preparation  in  order  to  par- 
titripate  worthily  in  the  holy  ordinance.^ 

The  ancient  rules  of  church  penance  were  transmitted  also  to  this 
period.  Yet  some  regard  was  paid,  in  the  adaunistration  of  church 
discipline,  to  the  new  relations  winch  had  sprung  up  among  a  barba- 
lous  people.  Thus  to  those,  vho personally  confessed  their  sins  to  the 
priest,*  it  was  granted  as  a  favor,  that  they  should  not  be  subjected  to 

'  C.  23.  tntjbns  exornet,  eleemosynia  et  oralionibua 

'  C.  7,    It  conld  not  be  celebrated  fine  insislat. 

saJutationo  Bacerdotia,  reaponsione  nihilti-  *  The  distinction  of  peecftta  oeculta  from 

minus  plebis.  peccatis  publicis,  whieh  Intlcr  rame  to  the 

'  C.  44.  odmonendns  est  populus,  nt  ne-  knowledii*  of  (he  bishops  by  other  wit- 

qnaquam  indifferenter  accedat,  nee  ab  hoc  ncsses,  and  WKre  publicly  punished  accord- 

Tuinium  abBtineat,sed  cum  omni  diligentia  ing  lo  their  deeisions  at  public  tribunals, 

eligac  t«mpu9,  qoando  aliquamdiu  ab  opcre  (see  what  has  been  said  abore  concamioG 

conjugali  abalineac  et  vinia  se  purgel,  vir-  the  Sends). 
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any  pviUc  church  penance,  hut  onlj  to  penitential  exercises  which 
were  to  be  performed  in  private.  There  was  a  deviation  from  the  an- 
cient laws  of  the  church  also  in  this,  that  to  those  who  confessed  their 
sins  and  declared  their  readiness  to  engage  in  the  penitential  exercises 
imposed  on  them,  the  priest  might  grant  ahsolution  at  once,  although 
thej  could  not  as  yet  be  allowed  to  partake  of  the  communion.^  And 
since  m  general,  there  were  now  many  thmgs  in  the  laws  relating  to 
church  penance  which  could  not  be  adapted  to  the  new  relations,  or, 
amidst  such  relationa,  could  not  be  applied  without  encountering  a 
nolent  opposition;  this  circumstance  led  to  changes  which,  often- 
times, were  undertaken  to  be  carried  through  in  so  arbitrary  a  man- 
ner, aa  threatened  to  enfeeble  the  severity  of  church  discipline,  s» 
wholesome  for  those  rude  times,  and  to  encourage  security  in  crimes. 
Whenever  a  real  interest  was  felt  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
church,  as  was  the  case  in  the  Carohngian  period,  men  endeavored  to 
banish  the  hbelh  poenitentiales  (penitential  certificates),  which  sprang 
into  use  in  so  abusive  a  manner ;  and  to  restore  again  the  severity  of 
the  ecclesiastical  laws.*  The  directions  for  administering  church  pen- 
ance, drawn  up  by  Theodore,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  by  Egbert  of 
York  in  the  eighth  century,  and  by  IlaJitgar,  bishop' of  Cambray,  at 
the  openmg  of  tJie  ninth  century,  were  designed  for  the  purpose  qf 
rendering  the  ancient  laws  of  the  church,  relating  to  penance,  applica- 
ble to  the  new  relations  and  manners.  Now  these  races  of  people 
were  much  accustomed  to  pecuniary  mulcts,  which  had  been  adopted 
also.mto  the  systems  of  jurisprudence ;  so  that  by  paying  a  certain 
specified  fine,  those  who  had  been  guilty  of  theft  or  of  murder,  could 
purchase  exemption  fi*om  the  pumshment  due  to  those  crimes ;  and  by 
a  composition,  could  come  to  an  understanding  with  those  whom  they 
had  injured,  or  with  the  relations  of  those  whom  they  had  murdered. 
The  regulations  of  church  penance  were  now  accommodated  to  these 
customs,^  and  a  composition  of  this  sort  was  received  among  the  num- 

'  Among  the  ordinances  of  Boniface,—  tuiy,  perhaps  Maximna  of  Turin,  felt  con- 

wliere    also  it  is   spoken    of    as   a  rum-  strained   to   speak    earnestly  against    the 

plianee  introdnced  by  the  cirenmstances  abnse  of  indnlgences  practised  by  Arian 

of  the  times.     Et  quia  varia  necesBitate  ecclesiastics  among  the  barharian  tribes, 


praejwdimar,  canonum  statuta  de  (unci-  and  which  had  sprang  out  of  accommoda- 

liandia   poenitentlbns   pleniter   observare,  tion  to  these  prevailing  customs.    See  the 

propterea  omnino  non  dimilfattir  (itshonld  passage  already  referred  lo  in  connection 

not  be  wholly  omitted,  every  thing  should  with  another  subject;   Praepositi  eorum, 

be  done  thai  was  possible),     Curct  unus-  quos  presbjieros  vocant,  dicuntur  tale  ba- 

quisqne  presbyter  slatim   post   acceptam  here  mandatum,  ut  si  quis  laicorum  fessns 

eonfessionem  poenitenlinm  singulos  data,  fuerit  crimen  admissum,  non  dicat  illi:  age 

oratione  recondliaii.     Wiirdtwein,  f,  142.  poenitentiam ;   detle  pecrata;   sed  dicat: 

'  So  the  second  council  of  Chalons  c  38.  pro  hoe  erimine  da  lantum  raibi  et  indul- 
repndifltis  penitns  libellif,  quos  poeniien-  eeior  tibi.  Vatius  plane  er  insipiens  pres- 
tiales  vocanl  quorum  sunt  certi  errorea,  hyter,  qui  cum  ille  praedam  accipiat,  pntat, 
itnerti  fluctores  Qui  dam  pro  peccatis  quod  ^eccatum  Christus  indulgeat,  Nes- 
travihus  leves  qnosdjm  et  mnsitatos  im-  cit,  quia  salvator  solet  peecata  donate  et 
pnniint  poenitentuw  modos  conBunnt  pul-  pro  delicto  qnaerero  pretiosas  laorimaa, 
■ullo'  secundum  propbeticum  aermonem  non  pecunias  nnmerosas.  Denique  Pe- 
Ezecb  13  enb  omm  cnbito  manui  et  fad-  tms,  cum  ter  negando  Dominum  deUqnis- 
nnt  ccrvKsIia  sub  capite  nnivLrsHe  aetalis  set,  veniam  non  maneribus  memit,  sed  la- 
ad  capiendas  animas  crimis  impctravit,    Apnd  hujusmodi  prae- 

'*  Even  a  chnreh-father  of  tbe  fifth  cen-  ceptores  semper  divites  innocentes,  sempet 

12* 
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ber  of  ecclesiastical  punishments ;  or  those  who  could  not  be  induced 
to  undertake  certain  kinds  of  church  penance  to  which  thej  should 
have  been  BHbjected  according  to  the  old  laws  of  the  church,  were  al- 
lowed to  substitute  for  these  a  pecuniary  fine  proportionately  estimat- 
ed, and  the  money  thus  contributed  was  either  to  be  given  as  alma  to 
the  poor,  or  paid  for  the  ransom  of  captives,  or  for  defraying  the  ex- 
penses of  public  worship.'  This  was  the  first,  in  itself  considered,  in- 
nocent, occasion  of  indulgences.  They  were  accordingly  nothing  else 
at  first,  than  a  substitution  for  the  church  punishments  hitherto  cus- 
tomary, of  others  better  suited  to  the  manners  of  these  races.  But  aa 
it  generally  happened  that  some  fatal  misapprehension,  whereby  the 
barbaTOUs  people  were  made  to  feel  secure  in  their  sins,  became  easily 
attached  not  only  to  this,  but  to  every  kind  of  church  penance,  when 
the  eeclesiasticid  tribunal  was  not  duly  distingmshed  from  the  divine, 
and  the  church  absolution,  from  the  diiine  forgiveness  of  sins,  and 
when  penitence  was  not  contemplated  in  its  connection  with  the  whole 
economy  of  Christian  salvation,''  so  it  happened  here,  that  the  practice 
of  granting  absolution  for  money  soon  gave  birth  to  the  fatal  error, 
that  it  was  possible  in  this  way  to  purchase  exemption  from  the  pun- 
ishment of  sin  and  to  obtain  its  forgiveness.  The  false  confidence  in 
the  merit  of  alms^ving  was  in  fact  nothing  new.  Against  this  delu- 
sion and  the  abuse  resulting  from  it,  many  of  the  refonning  synods  of 
this  period  earnestly  contended.  Thus  the  synod  at  Cloveahove,  bo 
often  mentioned  before,  declared  in  the  year  747,  can.  26,  that  alms 
were,  by  no  means,  to  be  given  under  the  impresaon  of  being  able  there- 
by to  indulge  more  freely  in  certain  sins,  of  however  trifling  a  nature. 
Nor  should  ahns  be  given  except  out  of  property  that  had  been  lawful- 
ly acquired.  When,  on  the  contrary,  alms  were  given  out  of  property 
unlawfully  obtained,  the  divine  justice  was  thereby  rather  offended  than 
appeased.  Neither  might  any  ^ve  alms  to  the  hungry  for  the  purpose 
d"  surrendering  himself  to  gluttony  and  drunkenness  ;  lest  perchance, 
in  making  the  divine  justice  venal,  he  might  draw  down  on  himself  the 
heavier  condemnation.  They  who  so  a«ted  or  judged,  seemed  to  give 
their  property  to  God ;  but  beyond  a  doubt  they  much  rather  by  their 
vices  gave  themselves  to  the  devil.*  TJus  synod  denounced  also  the 
dangerous,  arbitrary,  and  novel  custom,  by  which  men  imagined  (an  ei^ 
ror  occasioned  no  doubt  by  the  above-mentioned  introduction  of  compo- 
ntions  into  the  practice  of  the  church),  that  by  the  ^ving  of  alma,  they 
were  released  from  all  the  other  more  difficult  kinds  of  church  penance 
—when,  on  the  contrary,  the  ordinary  church  penance  ought  only  to 
be  strengthened  thereby.*     So  too  the  second  council  of  Chalons,  A.  D. 


Eaperes  CTiminosi.    s.  Mabiilon  Muscnin  Bancttmi  altare,  siTe  pro  panneribua  Chris- 

ilicam  T.  I.  P.  II.  p.  28.  tianis  erogandum.     ^     '^  "^ 

'  Hati^^.  liber  poenitenlialis,  that  who-  '  See  rcBpecting  the  germ  of  these  errors, 

ever  could  not  eubmit  to  the  prescribed  flie  section  relating  lo  church-life.    Vol.  L 

Gists,  should  piij  a  Bum  of  monej,  propor-  p.  919,  and  Vol.  if  p.  256. 

tionale  to  hia  means,  for  the  determinate  '  Hoc  enim  mode  facientea  siie  aesti- 

period  of  fasting  remitted  to  him.      Sed  mantea    sua    Deo  dare   videntnr,  seipaos 

oniuquisquD  attoudat,  cui  dare  debet,  sivo  diabolo  p«r  flagitia  dare  nou  dubitantur. 

pre  redemptione  captivorum,  sive  super  *  Poatremo  sieati  nova  adinvMiiio  mme 
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813,'  declared  against  such  as  expected  to  purchase  immunity  from 
punishment  by  the  giving  of  aJms.a  A  false  confidence  of  the  same 
kind  was  placed  also  in  the  mechanical  repetition  of  fonns  of  prayer, 
of  psalms,  and  even  upon  those  so-called  good  works,  which  men  pro- 
cured others  to  do  for  them.  The  council  of  Cloveshove  declared  on 
the  contrary ,Mhat  the  singing  of  psahns  was  without  meaning,  except 
as  an  expression  of  the  feelings  of  the  heart.*  This  council  was  led  to 
declare  itself  ao  strongly  and  explicitly  against  these  erroneous  tenden- 
cies, because  they  had  exhibited  themselves  in  the  grossest  forms.  A 
rich  man,  who  applied  for  absolution  on  account  of  a  heavy  crime,  had 
stated  in  his  letter,  that  he  had  distributed  so  many  alms,  and  procured 
such  a  number  of  persons  to  sing  psalma  and  to  fast  for  him,  that  even 
if  he  hved  a  hundred  years  longer,  he  would  have  furnished  a  sufB- 
cient  compensation.  If  the  divine  justice  could  be  so  propitiated,  say 
the  council  on  the  other  side,  Christ  would  not  have  said,  How  hardly 
shall  a  rich  man  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

In  the  regulations  toucldng  church  penance,  which  belong  to  the 
Carolinian  period,  allusion  is  constantly  made  to  the  fact,  that  the 
penance  should  be  measured,  not  by  the  length  of  the  time,  but  by  the 
change  of  disposition.^  Attention  was  directed  also  to  the  difference 
between  the  divme  for^venesa  of  sin  and  priestly  absolution.  Allud- 
ing to  the  opinion  of  those  who  held  that  confession  of  sins  before  God 
was  alone  necessary,  and  maintaining  on  the  contrary,  that  both 
should  be  united,  this  council  says :  We  should  confess  our  sins  to 
God,  who  is  the  forgiver  of  all  sins  accordmg  to  Psalm  31,  and  mu- 
tually pray  for  each  other's  salvation.  By  confession  before  God,  we 
obt^n  the  forjpveness  of  sins,  by  confession  to  the  priest  we  learn  from 
him  the  means,  by  which  sin  may  be  purged  away.  For  God,  the  au- 
thor and  giver  of  salvation  and  of  health,  bestows  these  blessings, 
sometimes  by  the  invisible  agency  of  his  power,  sometimes  by  employ- 
ing the  agency  of  the  physician.^  It  is  here  allowed,  that  the  divine 
forgiveness  of  sins  could  be  bestowed,  even  without  the  priestly  abso- 
lution ;  but  that  the  priest  acted  only  as  an  instrument  of  divine  grace 
for  the  purpose  of  leading  men  to  the  appropriation  of  the  divine  pardon.^ 

plurimis  periculosa  consuetudo  est,  non  peccata,  ea  vero,  quae  sacerdoii  fit,  docet, 

eleemosyna  porreeta  ad  niLnuencUm  vel  ad  qualiler  ipsa  pnrgemar   pectata,      Deui 

matandain  gutistactionam  per  jejuninm  et  namque  ealntis  u  saallatU  aactor  Gt  lar^i- 

reliqua  expiationis  opera,  a  sacerdole  jnre  lor^leramqne  banc  pracbct  snae  poWahao 

canonioi  indictn,  sed  magis  ad  aagmentan-  mvisibili  aduiinistrationc,  pleruinque  medi- 

nam  emendationem.  conini  operatione. 

'  C.  36.  1  Also  Theodulf  of  Orleans  supposes  the 

'C.  36.    Qni  hoc  perpetrarant,  videntnr  forgiveness  of  sins  fondilioned  eolelj  on 

Deum  mercede  cunducerc,  nl  eis  impane  the  inward  confession  of  sins  before  God, 

peccare  liceaL  qnia  qnanlo  nos  memores  sumna  pecl»t(^- 

C.  -37.  rum  nostrorum,  tanto  homra  Dominos  ob- 

*  The  intiniaintentjo  cordis.  [ivisciinr.     Bat  he  considers  it  to  be  Uie 

'  Thus  the  second  council  of  Chalona  end  of  auricular  confession,  that  penitents 

813  e.  Sir  neque  enim  pensanda  est  poeni-  by  followiug  the  counsel  <rf  dia  priest,  and 

tentia  qnantilate  teraporia,  sed  ardore  men-  applying  the  remedies  bj  him  prescribed, 

tis  et  mortifieatione  corporis.    Cor  autem  and  through  the  mediation  of  his  prayers, 

conlritnni  et  humiliatnm  Dens  non  spcr-  might  be  cleansed  from  the  stain  of  sin, 

•"^  quia  acccpto  a  saccrdoiibus  aaluteri  eon 

*Conftssio  ilwjue,  quae  Deo  fit,  purgat  silio,  saJuberriniia  poenitentiae  obsernitio- 
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So  too  Halitgar  says;!  "When  a  man  has  committed  any  sin, 
whereby  he  is  exduded  from  the  body  of  Christ,  a  great  deal  more 
certaioly  depends  oa  contrition  of  heart  than  on  the  measure  of 
time ;  but  as  do  one  can  look  into  the  heart  of  another,  particular 
times  have  been  rightly  fixed  upon  by  the  heads  of  the  church,  in 
order  that  satisfaction  may  also  be  ^ven  to  the  church,  in  which  the 
sms  are  for^ven,^"  It  is  evident,  how  much  better  it  would  have  been 
for  the  religious  and  moral  condition  of  the  communities,  if  there  bad 
not  been  so  great  a  la«k  of  priests  capable  of  administering  the  sys- 
tem of  church  penance  according  to  the  principles  here  expressed. 

Besides  the  cbanges  in  the  system  of  penance,  which  proceeded 
from  too  lax  a  tendency,  we  have  still  to  mention  the  new  and  severer 
kinds  of  penance,  which,  although  more  rarely,  were  imposed  in  ex- 
traordinary cases,  such  as  murder,  —  where  tiie  dehnquent  was  com- 
pelled to  go  about  with  a  heavy  weight  of  iron  chains  and  rings,  made 
fast  to  different  members  of  his  body ;  or,  thus  loaded,  to  make  a  pil- 
grimage  to  some  distant  holy  place,  as  tho  tomb  of  St.  Peter,  where, 
according  to  the  nature  of  his  case,  he  was  to  obtain  absolution.3 
Against  the  vagrancy  of  such  peninents,  more  resembling  the  spirit  of 
oriental  self-eastigation,  than  the  moral  culture  of  a  Christian,  and_  im- 
itated no  doubt  by  entiiusiaats  and  deceivers  in  other  cases  besides 
those  described,  the  emperor  Charles  finally  passed,  in  the  year  789, 
a  special  law.* 

nibns  sivfl  mufuis  oratiocibus,  peccalonim  eidii  cenliini  rirculis  ferreis  tam  in  collo 

matulas  diluimus,  c.  30.    To  be  sure,  ac-  quam  in  utioijue  fonslriclufl  brachio.ciuom 

cording  to  tho  thureh  theory  of  satiB&cdon,  jjnivihas  ijuoticiio  aupplipiis  athceretiir,  per 

it  might  be  consiilered  neeessarv,  after  the  sulcos,  qaoa  femim  rarnibns  ejna  intiixeral, 

forgiveness  of  sin  had  been  obtained,  to  oh-  videntibas  fidem  feoit    Vita  S.  Galli,  1.  II. 

t«in  also  exemption  from  its  punishment  by  c.  34.                           ,        ,  . 

means  of  chnrdi  penMicoa  volunlarilj'  un-  *  Nee  isli  nudi  cum  ferro  (ainantur  vn^ 

dertaken  so  as  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  ri),  qui  dicunt  se  data  sibi  pocnitentia  ire 

beincsobjected  to  the  firea  of  purgatory.  \'Bgantc3.     MeUos  videtur,  nt,  si  fdiqnid 

=  In  his  preface  de  poenitcntiae  utilitate.  ineonanelum  et  oupitale  crimen  commiso- 

'  Ut  satiifiat  etiam  eccleaiae,  in  qua  re-  rint,  in  loco  permaneant  laborantea  et  sarvi- 

mitlsntur  peeenta.  cntes  et  poonitcntiam  agentcs  sccnndum 

^  Tho  description  of  aucb  an  one :  Pau-  quod  sibi  canonice  impoaitum  sit.   Jialni. 

pCTcnIus  quidam  presbyter  propter  homi-  capitular.  L  239. 
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SECTION  FOURTH. 


I.  In  the  Latis  Church. 

Gregory  the  Great,  with  whom  we  be^  this  period,  concludes  the 
series  of  classical  church-teachera  of  the  West.  By  him,  that  form 
of  the  development  of  church  doctrine  which  had  obtained  in  the 
Christianized  Roman  world,  was  carried  over  into  the  succeeding  centu 
ries ;  and  he  represents  the  very  important  middle  point  between  the 
Christian  creation  under  the  Roman  form  of  culture,  now  in  the  process 
of  dechne,  and  the  new  Christian  creation,  destined  to  spring  forth  out 
of  the  stock  of  the  German  races.  Bom  in  Rome,  between  the  years 
540  and  550,  of  a  noble,  patrician  fiimily,  he  was  educated  in  a  style 
corresponding  to  his  rank,  and  possessed  a  good  knowledge  of  Roman 
literature.  Of  the  Greek  language  he  always  remained  ignorant. 
He  filled  for  some  time  the  office  of  praetor  at  Rome,  fill,  in  his  for- 
tieth year,  he  retired  from  active  duties  and  embraced  the  monastic 
life.  He  founded  ax  monasteries ;  and  in  one  of  these,  which  he  had 
established  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome,  he  entered  as  a  monk  himself,  and 
was  afterwards  made  its  abbot.  The  Roman  bishop,  Pelagiua  II, 
drew  him  into  the  active  service  of  the  church,  making  him  one  of  the 
seven  deacons  in  the  church  of  Rome.  Avaihng  himself  of  that  know- 
ledge of  tiie  world  and  skill  in  the  management  of  aflairs,  which  Greg- 
ory had  acquired  in  his  former  civil  capacity,  the  pope  sent  him  as  his 
agent'  to  Constantinople,  On  the  death  of  Pelagius,  in  589,  Greg- 
ory was  chosen  his  successor.  Although  he  considered  it  his  dnty,  to 
devote  himself  witti  vig^nt  and  unsparing  activity  to  the  manifold 
external  business  then  connected  witli  his  official  station,* — a  course 
which  appeared  to  him  in  the  light  of  a  necessary  condescension  of 
love  to  the  necessities  of  the  weak,  after  the  example  of  Christ,  who 
for  the  salvation  of  men  took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant,^ — yet 

'  'Ajronpioiupiof ,  rei^nsalla.  dvimn  ucgoti*  suslirere,  modo  de  irmenti- 

*  He.  Kimsclf  describei^  the  vast  amoiint  ban  Bariuiroram  (rladiis  gcmore  «e  com- 

of  foreign  biiuiness  which  fell  upon  his  misso  gra|p  inKidiuntes  Inpos  dmere,  modo 

hands,].  I  in  Eaechiel,  H,  XL  ^  6.'   Cogor  rcram  cnram  Homcre,  ne  desint  suhMdio 

namque  modo  ecclcsinrnm,  moilo  monasM-  cis  ipHis,  t)uil>ne  diitcijilinAO  rcguln  tenetur. 

rionim  rausiig!  discuterc,  uncpc  Hinputornm  '  Sec  liiedere  Bnimum  debet,  eI  aeiwal 

vitas  scinsqne  pcnsarc,   modo   qnacdunt  ^ns  contempUcioui  spirilaliDm  ECmper  in- 
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142    GREGoars  zeal  as  a  preacher,    his  pastoral  rule. 

the  immediate,  spiritual  duties  of  Bia  vocation  ever  seemed  to  him  the 
most  weighty  and  interesting.  And,  in  fMt,  he  devoted  the  ener^es 
of  hi3  mind  even  to  the  improvement  of  the  ecclesiastical  music,'  and 
of  the  liturgical  element  in  worship  generally.  He  exerted  a  great 
influence  on  the  peculiar  shaping  given  to  the  whole  mode  of  worship 
in  the  following  centuries.  Yet  he  by  no  means  neglected  the  appro- 
priate duties  of  his  office  as  a  preaclier ;  but  rather  accounted  them 
among  the  most  essential  duties  of  the  priestly  cailing."  He  held  it 
to  be  an  essential  duty  of  his  priestly  vocation  to  admonish  and  exhort 
the  collective  hody  of  the  flock  in  public  discourses,  and  the  individual 
members  of  the  flock  by  private  conversations.a  Ho  complained  that 
the  bishops  of  his  time  neglected,  by  attending  so  much  to  outward 
afiiurs,  the  business  of  preaching,  which  belonged  to  their  vocation, 
and  to  their  own  reproach,  called  themselves  bishops  without  actually 
performing  the  duties  indicated  by  this  name ;  *  and  he  acknowledged 
that  in  so  doing  he  accused  himself,  although  he  was  compelled  by  the 
eagencies  of  the  tames  and  in  spite  of  his  wishes,  to  become  immersed 
in  these  external  things.^  Difficult  as  it  often  was  for  him  to  compose, 
by  reason  of  his  frequent  illness,  and  the  multitude  of  affairs  of  all 
kinds  which  claimed  and  distracted  his  thoughts,  as  he  himself  com- 
plains,6  yet  he  was  a  diligent  preacher,  and  the  majority  of  Ms  wri- 
tings grew  out  of  sermons  which  he  had  delivered.  He  exerted  him- 
self also  to  stimulate  the  dihgence  of  others  in  sermonizing ;  while  it 
was  ever  on  his  lips,  that  in  order  to  a  successful  discharge  of  the 
preacher's  office,  hfe  and  doctrine  must  go  together.  "  Words — he 
said  —  that  came  from  a  cold  heart,  could  never  hght  up  in  hearers 
the  fervor  of  heavenly  desires ;  for  that  which  burned  not  itself  could 
kindle  nothing  else."'  In  order  to  lead  the  clergy  of  his  times  to  a 
sense  of  the  &gnity  of  their  office,  he  drew  up  for  their  use  a  "  Pas- 
toral Rule,"  (regula  pastoralis),  in  which  a  great  deal  was  brought 
together  that  lies  scattered  in  difibrent  parts  of  his  writings.  In  this 
work,  he  endeavored  to  show  in  what  temper  of  mind  and  in  what  way 

tentus,  sliqannito  dispensandls  rebus  mini-  rordibas  quaerere.    L.  L  Horn.  XYII.  in 

mifl    quitsi    rninomtas  infleotitur,  quando  Erangclia,  }  9. 

iliudverbiim,  per  ouod  constant  omnia  ere.  *  Ad  exieriora  ncgolia  dolapsi  snmns, 

ata,  ut  prodesset  bominibus,  sssumta  hu-  mlnistcrium  prnedicitionia  reiinquimus  et 

maiiicatevoluit  paulo  minna  ab  ongelis  mi-  iid  poenaia  nostrum,  at  video,  episcapi  to- 

norari,  1.  19.  in  Job.  4  45.  camur,  1.  o.  }  U- 

'  As  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  '  Me  qnoque   pariler  accnso,    qnamvis 

eenniiy,  the  chaJr  was  still  pointed  out  on  Barbariei  temporis  neeeseitnte  eompulsns 

which  Gregory  wns  wont  to  sit  when  he  ied  valdo  in  his  jaceo  invitus. 

the  church  psalmody  of  the  boja  received  '  Qunm  ilaqne  ad  tot  et  (anta  cogitanda 

into  the  schola  cantorum.     Joh.  Diaconl  ecissa  ac  dilaniata  mens  ducitur,  quando 

vita,  L  II.  c  1.  ad  semetipsam  redeat,  ut  totam  se  in  prae- 

'  I^aeconia  offidum  Buscipil,  qnisquis  ad  dicatione  colligati    In  Ezechiel.  1.  1.  M. 

sacerdotiam  aceedit.  Sacerdoa  vero  si  prae-  XI.  ^  6. 

dicationia  est  nescina,  quam  elamoris  to-  '  Ad  supemum  desiderium  inflammare 

Cera  datuius  est  pracco  mutu3?   1.  I.  ep.  anditores  aaos  neqaeunt  verba,  quae  frigido 

25.  corde  profernntur,  neqae  onim  rea,  quae  in 

'  Et  qni  una  eademque   exhortationia  se  ipaa  non  arscrit,  aliud  accendit.    Mora- 

Toce  non  snfficit  simiJ  cnnctos  adraonere,  lia,  L.  I.  VIIL  in  Cap.  VIII.  Job.  4  73. 

debet  singulos,  in  quantimi  valet,  inatmere.  So  also  1.  I.  in  Ezechiel.  H.  XL  4  7.     The 

privatis    locutionibus  aedificare,  exhorta-  preacher,  he  said,  coald  inspire  in  the  hearts 

tione  simplici  froctntn  in  filiomm  suonun  of  his  hearers  a  lore  of  their  heavenljhome 
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the  sjjiritual  shepherd  should  come  to  his  office ;  how  he  should  live  m 
it ;  how  ho  should  vary  hb  mode  of  address  according  to  different  cir- 
cumstances, and  according  to  the  different  character  of  his  hearers, 
and  how  he  should  guard  agajnst  self-exaltation  in  perceiving  the  happy 
results  of  his  official  labors.  This  work  had  an  important  influence 
during  the  next  succeeding  centuries,  in  exciting  a  better  spirit  among 
the  cler^,  and  in  leading  to  efforta  for  impro™g  the  condition  of  the 
church.  The  reforming  synods  under  Charlemagne  made  it  their 
textrbook  in  devising  measures  for  the  improvement  of  the  spiritual 
order.i  Very  soon  after  its  appearance,  the  question  was  proposed  to 
the  author  by  a  bishop,  What  was  to  be  done,  in  case  that  such  men 
as,  in  this  work,  were  required  to  fill  the  offices  of  the  church,  could 
nowhere  be  found  :  ^  whether  perhaps  it  was  not  enough  to  knoiv  Jesus 
Christ  and  him  crucified  (scire  Jesum  Christum  et  hunc  crucifixum), 
—  where  it  is  quite  evident,  that  he  who  proposed  the  question,  was 
hardly  aware,  how  much  is  impUed  in  really  Icnoimng  and  understand- 
ing  this,  according  to  the  sense  of  St.  Paul.  With  regard  to  the  pe- 
culiar theolo^ca!  character,  the  doctrinal  and  ethical  bent  of  Gregory, 
upon  all  this,  the  study  of  Augustin,  for  whom  he  had  a  pecuhar  ven- 
eration,^  had  exercised  the  greatest  influence.  By  him,  the  Augustin- 
ian  doctrines  in  their  milder  form,  and  directed  rather  to  the  interests 
of  practical  Christianity  than  to  those  of  speculation,  were  handed 
over  to  the  succeeding  centuries.  The  practical  interest  was  with  him 
everywhere  predominant ;  it  led  him  to  adopt  the  Augustiman  scheme 
of  doctrine  only  on  the  side  on  which  it  seemed  to  him  peculiarly 
necessary  to  receive  it  in  order  to  the  cultivation  of  a  Christian  habit 
of  feeling,  so  as  to  beget  true  humility  and  self-renunciation,  without 
leading  to  the  investigation  of  speculative  questions  ;  as,  in  fact,  he 
was  wont  to  trace  heretical  tendencies  to  the  circumstsance  that  men 
had  not  searched  the  Scriptures  to  find  that  for  which  they  were  ^ven 
to  mankind,  and  which  belonged  to  the  discipline  necessary  for  salva- 
tion, but  prying  after  what  was  hidden  and  incomprehensible,  neg- 
lected to  apply  what  was  revealed  to  immediate  profit.*  Men  boldly 
speculated  on  the  essence  of  the  divine  nature,  while  they  remained 
ignorant  of  their  o*¥n  wretciied  selves.^ 

only  quum    lingna  ejaa  ex  vit*   arserit.  '  A  praefect  of  Africa  havinfr  solicited  a 

Kam  lucernn,  qniie  in  semelipsa  non  iirrti?t,  copy  of  liis  Moralia  for  his  own  instmction, 

earn  rem,  cui  supponitnr,  non   accendit  Gregory  wrote  to  him.  1. 10.  ep.  38.    Sod 

To  this  ho  applies  ihe  words  of  John  the  si  delii'ioso  capitis  pabulo  saginnri,  be.iti 

Baptist  (John  5;  35| :  tncema  ardens  et  Auguatini  patriotae  vestri  opiistula  lepite 

Incens,  ardens  videlii'et  per  coelesle  desid-  et  ad  comparationem  Bili^iiis  illius  nos- 

erinm,  lucens  per  verhom.  tnim  furfurem  non  jjuaeratis. 

'  See  theprefece  totheconncilof  Mentj,  '  Onines  haeretid,  duin  in  aacro  eloqnio 

813,  the  second  coaneil  of  Rbciins  in  the  plas  sccreta  Dei  student  pcrscmtari,  qnnm 

same  year;  the  third  conncil  of  Tonrs  di-  capiunt,  fame  sua  atcriics  fint,    Dum  ad 

reels  in  its  third  canon,  that  no  bishop  hoclendnnt,qnoil  comprehendereneqnennt, 

should,  if  it  could  possihiy  he  avoided,  he  ea  cognoscere  jiegUgunt,  ex  quibas  crudiri 

ignorant  of  the  canons  of  the  councils,  and  potucrunt. 

S  the  liher  pasloralis,  in  quihus  se  deba  '  Plerumque  audacter  de  natura  divini- 

nnuscmisque  quasi  in  quodam  speculo  asff  (atia  traptant,  cum  semctipsoa  miaeri  nes- 

due  considerare.  ciant.    L.  20  in  cap.  30  Job.  S  1 8. 

'  See  Lib.  JI.  ep.  54. 
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Knowledge  in  God,  Gregory  contemplated  as  a  causative,  creative 
and  eternal  knowledge  ;  whereby  the  doctrine  that  predestination  is 
conditioned  on  a  foreknowledge  of  given  events,  seems  by  him  to  be 
excluded.  It  is  only  by  a  necessary  anthropopathism,  that  it  is  pos- 
sibSe  to  speak  of  a  divine  foreknowledge  ;  since  the  relations  of  time 
do  not  admit  of  being  applied  to  God,  and  we  can  attribute  to  him 
properly  only  an  eternal  knowledge,^  Yet  in  the  application  of  this 
maxim,  he  was  prevented,  by  his  practical  spirit,  from  extending  it  to 
such  length,  as  to  make  the  causahty  of  evil  revert  back  on  God ; 
though  he  nowhere  enters  into  any  close  investigalaon  of  this  relation. 
Where  it  is  said  that  God  creates  good  and  eiil,  Isaiah  45  :  7,  the 
latter  he  says  refers  only  to  the  evil  which  GSod  ord^na  for  good. 
The  creative  agency  of  God  cannot  be  referred"  to  evil,  as  being  in 
itaelf  a  negative  tbing.^  Thus,  too,  he  explains  the  expression,  God 
hardens  mens'  hearts,  as  meaning  simply  that  he  does  not,  when  they 
have  involved  themselves  in  guilt,  bestow  on  them  the  grace  whereby 
their  hearts  might  be  softened,*  By  reason  of  the  prevailing  notion 
respecting  infant  baptism,  concerning  the  ori^  of  which  we  have 
spoken  already  in  the  preceding  period,  the  question  must  have  oc- 
curred to  him,  why  should  one  child,  if  it  dies  after  receiving  baptism  be 
saved,  and  another  if  it  dies  before  receiving  the  same,  be  lost  ?  which 
he  answers,  rejecting  all  other  modes  of  explanation,  rimply  by  referring 
to  the  ineomprehensibleness  of  the  divine  judgments,  which  men  ought 
humbly  to  adore.s  In  another  place,^  where  he  dwells  in  like  manner, 
on  the  incomprehensible  character  of  God's  providential  dealings,  he 
makes  the  foHowing  practical  application  of  this  truth :  "  Let  man,  then, 
come  to  the  consciousness  of  his  ignorance,  that  he  may  fear.''  Let  him 
fear,that  he  may  humble  himself;  let  Mm  humble  himself,  that  he  may 
place  no  confidence  in  himself.  Let  him  pla«e  no  confidence  in  him- 
self, that  be  may  learn  to  seek  help  of  his  Creator,  and  when  he  haa 
come  to  know,  that  in  self-confidence  nothing  is  to  be  found  but  death, 
he  may  by  appropriating  the  help  of  his  Creator,  attain  to  life.''^ 
With  Gregory,  the  important  point  touching  the  relation  of  free-will  to 
grace  is  this  —  that  every  motion  to  good,  proceeds  from  divine  grace ; 
but  that  the  free-will  coopei-atea,  while  grace  works  within  it  in  a  man- 
ner conformed  to  its  nature,  following  the  caO  of  grace  with  free  self- 
determination  ;  all  which  too  may  be  very  easily  reconciled  with  Au- 
gustin's  doctrine  of  the  gratia  indeclinabifis ;  —  and  in  this  sense  alone 

'  Scimns,  qnia  Deo  futiimm  nihil  est,  '  L  111.  in  cap.  2  Job.  J  15. 

ante  eujas  oculos  prueterita   nulla  snnt,  *  See  L.  31  in  cap.  39  Job.  j  26,  and  in 

pracsentia  non  loinscunt,  fucnra  non  veni-  Ewdiicl.  L.  1.  H.  XI.  §  25. 

unt,  qaia  orane  qnad  nohis  fail  ct  crir,  in  '  Qaanw  obsniri^  netinenni  consiiici, 

ejus  conspeotn  pra«sto  est  e[  omne  ([noil  lanto  dehent  hnmilitate  vencrari  1.  27  in 

praesens  e't,  scire  potest  potins  qaam  pme-  can,  36.  Joh.  4  7. 

scire,  qnia  quae  nobis  fotum  snnt  viilHt,  *  See  29  in  cap.  38  Jol).  }  77. 

qnae  tamen  ipai  semper  inacsto  sun*,  prac-  '  In  reference  to  tlie  qnesrion  R"!pectins 

sdus  dicitui",  qnamvis  nequaqnam  fmurura  him.'ieir.  whether  he  belonired  to  tlis  nnin- 

praevideat,  quoJ  praesen?  viclet:  nam  et  her  of  the  elect,  a  point  aboui  wiiicli  no 

qoaeque  snnt,  non  in  aetemibitfl  ejiLs  iilao  ^rson  could  be  certain, 

videntur,  quia  sunt,  aecl  ideo  sunt,  <|uia  vi-  '  Kl  qui  in  se  lidons  mortuns  eat.  aucKiris 

dsntuf.     L.  20  in  cap,  30  Job,  (  63.  sui  ndjntoriuin  appetens  vivat, 

*  Quae  nulla  sua  aatnm  subsistunt 
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does  he  ascribe  anj  merit  to  free-wOI.i  By  this  connection  of  ideas, 
Gregory  can  reconcile  with  the  assertion  of  a  free-wili,  the  assertion 
also  of  a  grace  attractmg  and  transforming  man's  corrupt  will  with  a 
power  which  is  essentially  irresistible.  "  0  what  a  consummate  artist 
is  that  Spirit,  says  he.  Without  the  tardy  process  of  learning,  the 
man  is  impelled  onward  to  all  that  this  Spirit  wills.  No  sooner  does 
he  touch  the  soul  than  he  teaches,  and  his  touch  is  itself  a  teaching ; 
for  at  one  and  the  same  time  he  enlightens  and  converts  the  human 
heart.  It  suddenly  turns  stranger  to  what  it  was,  and  becomes  what 
it  was  iiot."s  He  considers  goodness  the  work  of  God,  and  man's 
work,  at  the  same  tune  ;  in  as  much  as  it  Is  to  be  traced  to  the  caus- 
ahty  of  divine  grace,  while  the  free-will,  as  an  uistrament  of  the  agen- 
cy of  grace,  freely  surrenders  itself,  that  is,  without  being  conscious 
of  any  constraining  necessity.  Hence  we  can  speak  of  a  reward  — 
although  indeed  without  this  determinate  agency  of  grace,  winch  God 
bestows  on  none  but  the  elect,  this  act  of  the  free-will  would  not 
have  been  escorted.  And  had  Gregory  been  disposed  to  follow  this 
train  of  ideas  still  further,  he  must  have  come  to  the  result,  that  this 
was  a  necessary  agency  of  grace,  though  exerted  in  the  form  of  the 
subject's  own  self-determinatjon.3  Now  as  Gregory  made  the  salva- 
tion of  the  individual  depend  on  the  question,  whether  or  no  he  be- 
longed to  the  number  of  the  elect,  and  yet  according  to  his  opinion 
no  man  could  penetrate  into  this  hidden  counsel  of  the  divme  mmd 
without  a  special  revelation,  it  followed,  that  no  man,  in  the  present 
life,  can  have  any  certainty  with  regard  to  his  salvation  ;  and  this  un- 
certainty appeared  to  him  a  most  salutary  thing  for  man,  serving  to 
keep  Wm  ever  humble,  and  in  a  watchful  care  over  himself.  On  one 
occasion,  a  lady  in  waiting,  of  the  emperor's  household  (cubicularia) 
at  Constantinople,  by  name  Gregoria,  wrote  to  him,  that  she  could 
have  no  peace,  till  Gregory  could  assure  her,  it  was  revealed  to  him 
from  God,  that  her  sins  were  forgiven.  To  this  he  replied,^  that  she 
had  required  of  him  a  thing  which  was  at  once  difficult  and  unprofita- 
ble —  difficult,  because  he  was  unworthy  of  such  a  revelation ;  un- 
profitable because  it  was  not  tjli  the  last  day  of  her  life,  when  no  more 
time  was  left  to  weep  over  her  sins,  she  ought  have  the  assurance  that 
they  were  forgiven.  Till  then,  distrustful  of  herself,  trembling  for 
herself,  she  should  always  fear  on  account  of  her  sms,  and  seek  to 

'  Quia  praevcniowe  divina  gratia  in  ope-  liunque  tetigisse  docuisse  est,  nam  human- 

rationc  boqn,  nostrum  liliorum   tu-bitrium  um  ajiimum  subito    ut  illustrat  immutat, 

aequitur,  iiomneUpsos  liberare  dicininr.  qui  abnegat  boe  repence  quod  erat,  esbiliel  re- 

libcnlnti  nos   Domino  consentimns.     He  penleqocMl  non  erat. 
explains  die  phraneolt^  of  St.  Paul  1  Cor.        '  Bonnm,  qnod  ^imns,   et  Dei  est  et 

15;  10  as  follows  i  Qoia  enim  praerenien-  nostrum,  I^i  per  praeTeniemera  gratiom, 

tem  Dei  gratiam  per  libcmm  arbitriura  fn-  no/ilnim  per  obseqaentem  liberam  rolunta- 

oral  aiilisequntoa,  apte  snbjungit:  raocum,  tern.    Quia  non  immerito  gralias  agimos, 

nt  et  liivino  niuneri  non  esset  ingratus,  et  sdmus,  quod  ejns  mnnere  praevenimnr,  et 

tamcn  a  morfto  libcri  arbilrii  non  remane-  nirsum,  quia  non  immerito  retribulionem 

ret  exbiincna.     L.  24  in  cap.  33  Joh.  }  24,  qiiaoriraos.  ecimiis,  quod  obsequente  lihero 

'Grej,'Or.  I.  JI.  Horn,  in  Evanirel.  3(^  4  8.  nibitrio  bona,  elc^'imus,  q- -     ' 

0  qutlii  est  ftrtifex  iste  spiritus !    Nullii  ad  S3  in  rap.  41  Job.  ^  10. 
dispendum  mora  ^tur  in  omno  qnod  voln-        '  L.  vU.  ep.  S5. 
erit.    Mox  ut  tctigarit  mcnum  docetso- 
VOL,  III.                                       IS 
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cleanse  herself  from  them  by  daily  tears.  This  was  the  state  of 
mind  which  Paul  fomid  himself  to  be  in,  1  Cor.  9:  27,  notwithstanding 
he  eould  boast  of  such  high  revelations.  This  mode  of  viewing  the 
matter,  which  in  the  following  centuries  continued  to  be  entertained  in 
the  Western  church,  gave  occasion,  it  is  true,  to  a  tormenting  species 
of  asceticism,  to  dark  and  melancholy  views  of  life,  and  to  various 
kinds  of  holiness  by  works  or  superstitions  observances,  which  were 
started  into  existence  by  the  oppressive  feeling  of  this  uncertainty ; 
but  Gregory  still  directed  the  anxious  soul  to  trust  in  the  objective 
promise  of  divine  grace  in  Christ.  Thus,  for  instance,  he  concludes 
one  of  his  sermons  -.^  "  relying  on  the  compassion  of  our  Creator, 
mindful  of  his  justice,  be  concerned  for  your  sins ;  recollecting  his 
grace,  despair  not ;  the  God-man  gives  man  trust  in  God." 

If  we  remark  in  the  doctrinal  system  of  Augustin  two  elements  ; 
the  purely  Christian,  which  proceeded  fixim  a  profound  apprehension 
of  the  ideas  of  "grace"  and  of  "  Justifieation"  as  essentially  spiritual 
ideas;  and  the  sensual  Catholic,  which  he  had  received  from  the 
church  tradition,  and  which  had  become  mixed  up  with  the  former  in 
his  inward  hfe,  50  too  we  meet  with  the  same  elements  in  Gregory ; 
and  they  were  transmitted  by  him  down  to  the  succeeding^  centuries. 
From  the  latter,  proceeded  the  development  of  Catholicism  in  the  mid- 
dle ages,  in  its  sensual  Jewish  form  ;  from  the  former,  the  seeds  of  a 
vital  and  inward  Christianity,  which  is  to  be  found  also  under  the  en- 
velope of  Catholicism,  and  which,  sometimes,  even  excited  and  pro- 
duced a  reaction  against  the  sensual  Catholic  principle.  The  antago- 
nism between  these  two  elements  discovered  itself  in  him  in  various 
wavs. 

Though,  on  the  one  hand,  he  was  easily  inclined  to  believe  the 
stories  about  miracles  wrought  in  his  own  time,  and  especially  to  as- 
cribe such  miraculous  operations  to  the  sacraments  ;  and  tJiough,  by 
collections  of  this  sort  in  his  Dialogues,^  ho  nourished  the  passion  for 
miracles  in  the  times  which  succeeded  him ;  yet  on  the  other,  his  in- 
tuitive perception  coming  from  the  depths  of  the  Christian  conscious- 
ness of  the  essence  of  Christianity,  and  of  the  new  creation  ground- 
ed m  the  redemption,  together  with  the  inward  miracle  of  the  com- 
munication of  a  divine  life,^  led  him  to  appreciate  more  correctly  the 
external  miracle,  as  an  isolated  and  temporal  thing,  compared  to  the 
one  and  universal  fact  which  was  thereby  to  be  introduced  and  mark- 
ed, and  to  form  a  counter-influence  to  the  fleshly  passion  for  miracles. 
He  conadered  external  miracles  as  having  been  once  necessary,  in  or- 
der to  pave  the  way  for  the  introduction  among  men  of  the  new  crea- 
tion, to  elevate  the  mind  from  the  visible  to  the  invisible,  from  the  nur- 

>  In  Evangelia  1.  H,  H.  34.  diffusion  of  tha  Holy  Ghost  to  tha  incaj^ 

'Inwhicli  bj  the  way,  several  remarks-  nation  of  the  Son  of  God,  he  says:  In  iQa 

ble  phenomena  are  related,  belonging  to  Dens  in  so  permaoena  snscepit  boramem, 

the  bieher  pruvince  of  psrehoteT,  where  in  lata  vero  homines  venientem  desnper 

flie  enlrgjof  a  divine  life,  broakinK  through  susreponint  Deura.  in  ilia  Dens  nfttnraliter 

mere  eiitthly  limits,  may  perhaps  have  been  factus  est  homo,  in  i9ta  homines  fac"  stmt 

reveftled.  P?""  adoptionera  Du.    In  Evangelia  lih.  IL 

'  Thup,  concerning  the  relation  of  the  Horn.  30.  §  9. 
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acle  without,  to  the  far  greater  miracle  within.  They  who  hal  i>rae- 
thingiiew  to  announce,  roust  procure  credence  for  themselves  by  thcie 
new  facts,  accompanying  the  new  annunciation.'  Where%er  that 
highest  of  all  miracles  and  end  of  them  all,  the  divme  life,  has  once 
entered  humanity,  it  no  longer  needs  the  external  sign,  Pdul  on  an 
island  full  of  unbelievers,  healed  the  sick  by  his  prayers ;  but  to  hw 
sick  companion  Timothy,  he  only  recommended  the  natural  remedies, 
1  Tim.  5:  23,  for  the  former  needed  first  to  be  made  susceptible  for 
the  inward  power  of  the  divine  life  ;  but  the  sick  friend  who  was  aU 
ready  sound  and  healthy  within,"  had  no  need  of  the  outward  miracle  3 
The  true  miracle  ever  continues  to  operate  in  the  church ;  since  the 
church  daily  accomplishes,  after  a  spiritual  manner,  such  works  as  the 
apostles  accomplished  after  a  sensible  manner  —  a  thought  which  he 
finely  carries  out  with  reference  to  the  gift  of  tongues,  the  gift  of 
healmg,  etc.,  spiritually  interpreted — and  he  then  goes  on  to  say,  — 
these  wonders  are  the  greater,  because  they  are  of  a  spiritual  kind 
—  the  greater,  because  by  their  means  not  the  bodies,  but  the  souls 
of  men  are  revived.  Such  wonders  —  he  adds  in  the  sermon  from 
which  these  remarks  are  taken* — you  may  work,  if  you  will,  by  the 
power  of  God.  Those  physical  miracles  are  sometimes  evuieneea  of 
holiness,  hut  they  do  not  constitute  it ;  but  these  spiritual  miracles 
which  are  wrought  in  the  soul,  are  not  evidence  of  the  virtue  of  the 
life,  but  they  constitute  that  virtue.  The  former,  even  the  wicked 
may  have,  Matth.  7:  22  ;  the  latter,  none  but  the  good  enjoy.  La- 
bor not  then  after  miracles  winch  one  may  have  in  common  with  the 
reprobate,  but  after  the  miracles  of  love  and  piety,  which  are  the  more 
sure,  in  proportion,  as  they  are  the  more  hidden.  After  citing  the 
words  of  Christ  above  referred  to,  Gregory  says  m  another  place  :* 
"  It  is  pliun  from  this,  that  humihty,  love  should  be  honored  in  men, 
not  the  power  of  working  of  miracles.  The  proof  of  holiness  is 
not  the  working  of  miracles,  but  the  loving  aO  as  we  do  ourselves,"^ 
The  ^ft  of  brotherly  love,  he  means,  is  the  only  token  of  dis- 
cipleship,  as  described  by  Christ  himself.  He  finely  unfolds  the 
idea  of  a  inDral  power  proceeding  from  faith,  which  would  get  the 
victory  even  over  the  power  of  Anti-Christ,  accompanied  though  it 
might  be,  with  seeming  miracles.' 

Though  Gregory  spoke  highly  of  the  operations  of  divine  grace  in 
the  miraculous  cures  effected  at  the  tombs  of  saints,  yet  he  denounced 
that  du^etion  of  prayer  at  these  holy  places  which  sought  help  chiefly 
in  matters  relating  to  the  body.     "Behold  —  says  he  in  a  sermon 

'  Vt  noTa  fecerent,  qai  nova  praedica-  'He  ai5ds:   De  Deo  vera,  de  proximo 

rent    AdhocqnlppoTisibniamiracalaeo-  vera  meliora  quam  de  semetipso  sentira. 

rascajit,  ut  corda  videntiara  ad  fidem  invis-  '  Anta    enim    a   fidelibus   miraculorura 

ibilium  pertrahant,  uS  per  hoc,  quod  minim  diviliae  subtrahuntnr  et  tanc  contra  eos  an- 

foris  agitur,  hoc  quod  intos  cat,  longe  mi-  tiquus  ille  hostis  per  aperta  prodigia  osten- 

rabilins  esse  sentiatar.    In  Evang.  1,  L  H.  ditur,  ut  quo  ipse  per  siena  ejctolUtnr,  eo 

IV.  £3.  a  fidelibus  sinesifmisrohustiuslaudabitiue- 

'  Qui  salubriter  intas  vivcbat  que  vinoatur.      Quorum    nimirDm  virtns 

'  Compare  also  1.  27  in  cap.  37  Job.  j  36.  omnibus  si«nis  fit  potior,  qnum  omnc,  qnoil 

ed.  Benedielin,  T.  I.  f.  869.  ab  illo  terribiliter  fieri  conspicit  per  inter- 

*  L.  n.  in  Evangel,  H.  39.  J  3.  nae  constantiae  celcem  premit.      L  34.  in 

'  L.  20  in  eap.  20  Job.  cap.  VII.  §  17.  Job.  c.  III.  }  7, 
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preached  at  the  festival  of  a  martyri  —  how  many  have  come  up  to 
the  feast,  bowing  the  knee,  beating  your  hearts,  uttering  words  of  prayer 
and  confession  of  sina,  moistening  your  cheeks  with  tears.  But  pon- 
der, I  beseech  you,  the  character  of  your  prayers,  consider  whether 
you  pray  in  the  name  of  Jesua,  that  is,  whether  you  pray  for  the  joys 
of  eternal  bhss ;  for  you  seek  not  Jesus  in  the  dwelhng  of  Jesus,  if, 
in  the  temple  of  eternity,  you  pray  in  an  impatient  manner  for  tem- 
poral things.  Behold,  one  seeks  in  his  prayer  a  wife  ;  another  longa 
for  an  estate ;  another  for  clothing ;  another  for  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence. And  very  true,  even  for  these  things,  if  they  be  lacking, 
men  must  ask  the  Almighty  God.  But  in  so  doing,  we  should  ever 
be  mindful  of  that  which  we  have  learned  from  the  precept  of  our 
Saviour,  '  Seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness,  and 
all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you.'  It  is  no  error,  then,  to 
pray  to  Christ  even  for  these  things,  if  we  do  not  seek  them  too  eameMy. 
But  he  who  seeks  by  prayer  the  death  of  an  enemy,  he  who  perse- 
cutes with  prayer  one  whom  he  cannot  persecute  with  the  sword, 
incurs  the  guilt  of  a  murderer  ;  —  he  fights,  while  he  prays,  against 
the  wili  of  his  Creator;  —  his  very  prayer  is  sin." 

From  what  has  now  been  said  concerning  the  doctrinal  principles 
of  Gregory,  we  may  infer  the  intimate  connection  in  which,  in  his 
case  as  in  that  of  Auguatin,  the  ethical  element  would  stand  to  the 
doctrinal,  and  the  pecuhar  direction  his  mind  would  take  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  ethical*  questions.  It  was  the  pecufiar  direction  adopted 
and  carried  out  by  Augustin,  in  oppceition  to  that  Pelagianism  which 
severed  Christian  morality  from  its  ultimate  connection  with  the  doc- 
trines of  faith.  It  was  the  tendency  which  seeks  to  refer  everything 
back  to  the  central  point  of  the  Christian  life,  the  divme  principle  of 
a  life  growing  out  of  faith,  the  essential  temper  of  love ;  —  and  the 
opposition,  thence  resulting,  to  the  isolated  and  outward  mode  of  esti- 
mating  morahty  by  the  standard  of  quanfity.  "  It  is  from  the  root 
of  hohnosa  within  —  says  Gregory — from  which  the  single  branches 
of  holy  conduct  must  proceed,  if  that  conduct  is  expected  to  pass  as 
an  acceptable  offering,  an  oblatio  verae  rectitudinis,  before  God ;  a  and 
the  essence  of  this  inward  holiness  conasts  in  love,  which  spontat- 
neoualy  ^ves  birth  to  all  that  is  good.  As  many  branches  spring 
from  a  single  tree  and  a  single  root,  so  many  virtues  spring  from  love, 
■which  is  one.  The  branch  of  good  works  is  without  verdure,  except 
it  abide  in  connection  with  the  root  of  love.  Hence  the  precepts  of 
our  Lord  are  many,  while  yet  there  is  but  one ;  —  many,  as  it  respects 
ttie  manifoldness  of  the  works,  —  one,  in  the  root,  which  is  love,"* 
He  therefore  recognizes  the  necessary  inward  connection  subsisting 
between  all  the  virtues,  particularly  of  the  so^alled  cardinal  vii'tnea ; 
since  one  cannot  subsist  in  absolute  separation  from  the  I'est.*    He 

'  In  Evangelia  1. 11,  Horn.  27.  "  Lib.  XIX  in  Job.  o.  23.  h  ■18. 

'  A  subject  on  which  he  had  jMuticuliiriT  '  Lib.  II.  in  Evangelia  H.  ^7. 1,  1. 

wnploved  his  Ihoaghts,  especially  in  his  >  Una  virtus  sine  ftliis  aut  omiimu  nallft 

Moraha,  in  his  practical   allegoraing  in-  est  aut  impcrfeiilii-  lib,  i'XlI.  Moral,  0,  1, 

lerpreiation  of  Job,  which  grow  oM  of  L.  II.  in  Ezochicl  H.  10.  ^  18, 
homiiios  on  ibit  book 
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enters  into  the  foUoT^Tiig  expoation,  among  othere,  to  illustrate  the 
necessary  connection  subsisting  between  the  cardinal  virtues.  Frit- 
dmce,  which  has  respect  to  the  knowledge  of  what  is  to  be  done, 
can  avail  nothing  without  fortitude,  which  supplies  the  power  for  the 
actual  performance  of  that  which  is  known  to  be  right.  Such  know- 
ledge would  be  a  punishment  rather  than  a  virtue.  He,  then,  who 
hj  prudence  knows  what  he  has  to  do,  and  by  fortitude  actually  does 
it,  IS  just  indeed ;  but  the  zeal  of  ji^tice  ceases  to  be  a  right  zeal, 
unless  it  is  accompanied  with  moderation.^  On  tliis  principle,  he 
combatted  several  individual  forms  of  that  fundamental  error  in 
morals,  of  estimating  works  of  piety  in  a  separate  and  outward  man- 
ner, (ipmi  operata;  as,  for  instance,  very  frequently  in  the  case  of 
abnsmving,  in  the  case  of  the  monastic  life,  which,  in  other  respects, 
was  so  Mghly  valued  by  him.  "  It  is  oft^n  observed  —  says  he  — 
that  individuals,  under  the  urgent  feeling  of  a  momentary  contrition, 
become  monks;  —  but  in  chan^ng  the  outward  garb,  they  are  not 
found  to  be  changed  also  in  inward  dispc^tion.^  Such  persons  might 
be  addressed  in  the  language  of  Paul  to  those  who  observed  the 
externals  of  the  law :  That  with  Christ,  neither  circumcision  a,vai!eth 
anything  nor  uncircumcision,  but  a  new  creature.  To  despise  the 
present  world ;  to  cease  loving  the  transient  and  perishable ;  to  be 
thoroughly  humble  before  God  and  towards  our  neighbors ;  to  bear 
■with  patience  the  insults  te  which  we  may  be  exposed,  and  with 
patience  to  banish  every  feelmg  of  revenge  from  the  heart ;  not  to 
covet  the  goods  of  otiiers,  and  to  communicate  of  our  substance  to  the 
needy ;  to  love  our  friends  in  God,  and  for  the  sake  of  God  to  love 
even  our  enemies ;  to  be  grieved  when  our  neighbors  suffer,  and^  not 
to  rejoice  over  the  death  of  an  enemy  —  this  is  the  new  creation .^ 
So  he  often  speaks  shghtingly  of  those  ascetic  austerities,  which  had 
not  grown  out  of  true  love  and  self-renunciation,  and  which  served  as 
a  foothold  for  pride  and  vanity  ;*  and  of  that  mock  humility  which, 
beneath  an  appearance  of  outward  self-debasement,  concealed  the 
greater  pride,  making  use  of  the  one  to  nourish  the  other ;  ^  and  of 
the  humility  that  conasted  in  the  opus  operatum  of  confessing  one's 
Kufuhiess  or  particular  sins,  and  betraying,  at  the  same  time,  the 
iiemcerity  of  this  confession,  by  the  manner  in  which  reproofs  were 
received  from  anotiier.'     Moreover,  Gregory  ti^smitted  the  funda- 


'  In  Eiekicl  Uh.  I.  Horn.  III.  i  8.  dojectos  ee  exhihendo 

*  Ad  voccm  praodicationis  ([uasi  ex  con-    tamen  apnd  —  — ~"~ 
irsione   compunccos  '-'•■' — ""'-    ""■"'"   "'•'"' 


i  hftbitam,  non  ani-    merito   ostensae  vililalis 


religiosam  v 


L-de   elaCi  snat,  quan 


Bumereiit,  sed  anie  acta  vitla  non  calcarent  amplins  in  specie  elittionem  prei 

et  de  solo  exterius  habiln,  quera  aumse-  XXVII.  Moral.  J  78.            _         ,       .  _ 

ront  sancUttUis  fiduciara  Imbere.  "  Saepe  conlingit,  nt  paasrni  se  homines 

'  In  E««liiel  1. 1.  H.  10.  S  9-  '^^n'^°^  «»^  faceantur;  sed  quum  peccala 

*  See,  e  B  I  U.  in  Evangelia  horn.  32.  sua  veraciwr  alus  arguenttbus  audiunt,  de- 

Fortasse  laboriosum  non  est  homini  relin-  fendunt  bb  summopere,  atqne  innotcntes 

quere  sua,  sed  valde  laborioBum  est,  re-  Tideti  eonantur.    Iste  de  eonfeaone_pec- 

Ijnquere  Bcmetipsum.  ^               ■       ■     i,  i,  ^''^  otn&n  voluit,  non  Inimilii 
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mental  principle  of  the  Auguatinian  ethics,i  by  expovmding,  in  the 
same  strict  sense,  the  obHgation  to  truthfulnesa,  and  by  utterly  con- 
demning every  species  of  falsehood.^ 

Gregory  by  no  means  inculcated  a  bKnd  faith,  excluding  all  ra- 
tional investigation ;  but  on  this  point  also  followed  the  principle  of 
Augiiatin  on  the  relation  of  reason  to  faith,  though  by  virtue  of  hia 
peeuKar  bent  of  nund  he  ventured  less  deeply  into  doctrinal  specular 
tions.  "  The  church  —  says  he  —  reqairea  faith  only  on  rational 
grounds  of  conviction ;  and  even  when  she  presents  matters  wHch 
could  not  be  comprehended  by  reason,  she  rationally  advises  that 
human  reason  should  not  be  too  earnest  to  fathom  what  is  incompre- 
hensible." 3  The  influence  of  Gregory  in  hastening  the  decline  of  the 
study  of  ancient  hterature,  has  often  been  greatly  exaggerated.  In 
this  respect,  he  simply  followed  out  the  views  which  had  become  pre- 
dominant in  the  Western  church.  We  remarked  on  a  former  page, 
Low  much  he  insisted  on  study  as  a  duty  of  the  clergy ;  but  we  must 
allow,  he  required  such  studies  of  them  as  were  suited  to  their  call- 
'^S — spiritual  studies;''  and  he  severely  reproved  a  certain  bishop, 
Desiderius  of  Vienne,^  because,  while  a  bishop,  he  gave  instruction  m 
pammar,  and  explained  the  ancient  poets.*  We  ought  to  he  exactly 
informed  respecting  the  motives  which  influenced  the  bishop,  and  of 
the  manner  in  which  he  contrived  to  unite  these  labors  with  the 
duties  of  hia  vocation,  which,  no  doubt,  under  the  existing  circunt- 
stancea  in  France,  demanded  great  attention,  to  be  able  te  judge 
how  far  Gregory  was  right  in  passing  on  him  ao  severe  a  censure. 
At  all  events,  we  cannot  possibly  infer,  from  the  fact  that  he  consi- 
dered this  employment  unbeseeming  a  bishop,  that  he  considered  the 
study  of  ancient  literature  generally  an  unsuitable  employment  for  a 
Christian.  But  when  he  says,  that  it  ia  unbecoming  even  in  a  pious 
layman,  to  recite  poems  that  have  anythmg  to  do  with  the  pagan 
doctrine  of  the  gods,  it  would  seem  to  follow  from  this,  that  he  consi- 
dered it  unbecoming  a  pious  Christian  to  teach  the  ancient  literature. 
Yet  in  the  vehemence  of  his  feelings  towards  a  bbhop  who  thus  em- 
ployed his  time,  he  may  perhaps  have  expressed  himself  more  strongly 
thaji  he  would  otherwise  have  done.T 

'  See  Vol.  11.  p.  718.  <  The  studies  of  the  cIbict  extended 
He  would  not  approve  of  telling  a  more  rarely,  however,  to  the  older  Greek 
falsehood,  even  to  save  life,  ut  nee  vita  fathers ;  partly  on  account  of  their  igno- 
cnjushbet  per  fallndam  dcfendatur,  ne  ranee  of  the  language,  partly  because  the 
soae  animae  noceant,  dum  praastare  vitam  doctrinal  opinions  of  those  fathers  were 
eami  nituntur  alienae,  qnanqoam  hoc  jp-  less  aereeahle  to  the  prevailing  bent  of 
sum  peccaij  genus  facillime  credimus  re-  mind  in  many.  Thus  we  may  explain 
laxari.  Moral.  1.  SVIII.  ^  5.  So  also  how  it  should  happen,  that  in  the  Kranan 
against  falsehood  springing  from  a  mis-  libraries  not  a  single  book  of  the  writ- 
taken  notion  of  humility,  qui  necessitate  inga  of  Iienaeus  was  lo  be  found.  I.  XL  ep. 
cogente  vera  de  se  hona  loqnitor,  tamo  56. 
magis  humilitati  junj^tur,  quanto  el  veri-  '  L,  XI.  ep.  51 
tari  soclatar.  MoraL  XXVI.  4  5.  «  Quia  in  uno  se  ore  cnm  Jovis  laudibns 

■  BcelKia   recta,  quae   errannbas  diciti  Christi  laudes  non  capiunl  et  quam  grave 

non  qiiasi  ex  auctontate  praecipit,  sed  ex  nefandamque  sit  cpiscopis  canere,  qnod 

ratione  persuadet.    He  makes  the  church  nee  laico  rcligioso  eonyeniat,  ipse  consi- 

tay ;  ea,  quae  assero,  nequaquam  mihi  ex  dera. 

snctoritate  credita,  sed  an  vera  sint,  ex  ra-  '  If  the  commentary  on  the  books  of 

done  pensale.  MoniL  L  VIU.  j  3.  Kings,  which  is  ascribed  lo  Gregory,  migl* 
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DECLINE   OE  ASCIEST  LEARniNG.  lOl 

The  death  of  Gregory  the  Great,  in  604,  was  followed  by  the 
political  movementa  and  revolutions  among  the  nations  of  the  West, 
amid  which,  the  culture  transmitted  from  ancient  times  was  more  and 
more  exposed  to  utter  extjnction.  Although  in  Rome  and  Italy ' 
libraries  were  kept  up,  from  whose  stores  the  new  churches  in  Eng- 
land and  Germany  were  afterwards  made  fruitful,  yet  the  degree  of 
scientific  interest  was  etiU  insufficient  in  those  countries,  to  make  any 
use  of  them  amid  the  storms  and  convulsions  by  which  Italy  espe- 
cially was  a^tated  in  the  next  succeeding  centuries.  The  great 
interval,  in  theological  cultivation  and  evangehcal  knowledge,  between 
Gregory  the  Great  and  the  popes  of  the  eighth  century,  is  strikingly 
apparent.  During  tliia  wild  torrent  of  destruction,  Providence  was 
preparing  a  few  places  of  security  in  isolated  districts,  where  the 
remains  of  the  older  culture  were  preserved,  as  materials  to  be 
used  and  appropriated,  in  the  new  Christian  creation  among  the 
nations. 

In  Spain,  at  the  close  of  the  sixth  century  and  the  opening  of  the 
seventh,  labored  Isidorus,  bishop  of  Hispalis  or  Seville,  who  em- 
braced within  his  knowledge  all  that  in  his  oivn  age  was  to  be 
obtained  from  scientific  culture.  As  a  theological  writer,  he  exerted 
some  influence  by  a  hturgical  work  on  the  duties  of  ecclesiastics  (De 
officiis  ecclesiasticis  libri  duo) ;  and  by  another,  which  contains,  in 
three  books,  a  collection  of  thoughts  arranged  in  the  order  of  the 
more  important  subjects,  relating  to  the  doctrines  of  Christian  faith 
and  practice  (aententianim  Hbri  tres).  In  this  he  follows,  sometimes 
word  for  word,  Augustin  and  Gregory  the  Great ;  and  thereby  con- 
tributed to  spread  and  propagate  their  principles  m  the  following  cen- 
turies ;  as,  for  example,  tiie  doctrines  concerning  grace  and  pi-edesti- 
nation^  —  Augustin's  stricter  principles  on  the  sultyect  of  truthful- 
he  taken  as  eviilentc  of  his  mode  of  think-  to  have  been  used  by  Gregory  himself,  yet 
inL',  it  would  be  dear  from  this,  thai  he  it  is  plain  from  his  wri[ins;s,  tJiat  while  he 
was  moeh  rather  a  defandur  of  the  study  considered  it  nnbecoming  in  a  Cbrisliftn  to 
of  ancient  literature,  in  the  same  sense  as  employ  his  thoughts  a  long  time  on  many 
Augustin  was.  Be  held  the  study  of  the  of  the  works  ol  antiquity,  he  eertainly 
liberal  arts  (artes  liberales)  10  be  neces-  must  have  suppoaed  an  acqm^niance  wi» 
sary  in  order  to  learn  how  to  understand  ancient  lilemtnre  necessary,  as  a  general 
tightly  the  soered  Scriptures.  He  loots  thii^,  in  order  to  theological  culture,  — at 
upon  it  as  a  device  of  the  evil  spirit,  to  least  if  he  was  consistent  with  himself, 
dissuade  Christians  from  these  studies,  ut  The  story  about  the  burning  up  of  the 
et  seculoria  neaciant  e(  ad  sublimitatem  Bibliolheca  Palatina,  by  Gr^ory's  com- 
spiritalinm  non  pertingant  Moses,  in  or-  maud,  cannot  be  considered  aa  sufficiently 
dur  to  lie  prepared  for  the  right  setting  attested--the  sole  foundation  for  it  are 
forth  of  divine  things,  was  firat  instmcfed  the  traditions  of  the  twelfth  century.  John 
in  all  die  wisdom  of  tiie  Egyptians,  of  Salisbnry  II.  26.  Policralic. 
Isaiah  w^  more  eloqnent  than  all  the  other  '  Where  the  feraoos  Casaodore,  afer  re- 
prophets,  because  he  was  not,  like  Jeremiah,  tiring  from  public  life  to  a  cloister,  col- 
an  armentarins,  but  nohiliter  instmctns.  lecled  toother  rich  treasures  of  literatnre ; 
So  too  St  Paul  was  preiiminent  among  the  and,  by  his  insiitutio  divinamm  litcranim, 
apostles  per  doctrinam,  qqia  fntnrus  in  inspired  the  monks  with  a  love  of  study, 
coelcstibua  tcrrena -prius  studiostta  didicit  and  stimulated  them  10  the  copying  of 
I.  V.  in  I.  Reg.  tV.  ^  30.    At  all  events,    books. 

from  whomsoever  this  work  may  have  pro-  '  The  form  of  expreeeion  desenea  no- 
ceeded,  it  was  a  remMkable  reaction  against  tice,  1.  II.  o.  6.  Gemino  est  pracdeslinatio 
the  tendency  to  despise  ancient  literature,  sive  elcctoram  ad  re<iuiem  sivo  reproborum 
But  aitlu>ugh  this  Ungnage  is  too  strong    ad  nkortem. 
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152  ISIDORE.      THEOLOGICAL  LEARNING  IN  IRELAND. 

iiess.'     In  his  Chronicle  of  the  Goths,  aiso,  ho  disapproves  the  violent 
resorted  to  for  the  conversion  of  the  Jews  in  Spain,  and 


follows  the  principles  of  Gregory  .a  The  seeds  of  scientific  and  theo- 
logical culture,  scattered  by  Isidorua,  long  continued  to  operate  in 
Spain,  even  after  the  conquest  of  this  country  hy  the  Saracens  in 
the  eighth  century ;  and  the  separation  of  Spain  from  'its  connection 
■with  the  rest  of  the  Christian  world,  may  have  been  the  very  reason 
why  many  things  were  more  freely  developed  there  now,  than  at  an 
earher  period,  the  clergy  being  no  longer  so  cramped  and  restricted 
by  the  system  of  the  Romish  church.  Hence  the  signs  of  the  rcac 
tion  of  a  freer  spirit  against  the  traditional,  Boman  tendency  (see 
atove,  p.  150). 

We  said  on  a  former  page,  that  the  monasteries  of  Ireland  became 
asylums  and  centres  for  collecting  the  elements  of  theological  and 
learned  culture.  Tar  renowned  were  the  masters  from  Scotland  (ma- 
^tri  e  ScoIJa)  who  travelled  not  only  to  England,  but  to  France  and 
Germany,  and  taught  various  branches  of  knowledge.  From  Ireland, 
as  we  have  seen,  England  was  enriched  with  books  and  science ;  and 
tlie  enthusiasm  which  was  first  excited  in  that  country,  led  Enghsh 
clergymen  and  monks  to  procure  boolts  from  Rome  and  Gaul.s 

In  the  seventh  century,  Theodore  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
the  abbot  Hadrian  who  had  accompanied  him  from  Rome,  gained  for 
tiiemselves  deserved  credit  by  their  efibrts  to  further  the  progress  of 
culture  in  England.  They  traversed  the  country  in  company  with 
each  other,  and  made  arrangements  for  the  establishment  of  schools. 
They  left  behind  them  many  disciples  ;  and  among  these,  as  Bede  re- 
ports,* were  men  able  to  speak  Latin  and  Greek  as  their  mother  tongue. 
Under  these  influences,  grew  up  a  man,  who  deserves  to  be  called 
emphatically  the  teacher  of  England,  the  venerable  Bede,  Bom  in 
the  year  673  in  the  village  of  Yarrow  in  Northumberland,  he  received 
his  education,  from  the  time  he  was  seven  years  old,  in  the  monastery 
of  Wearmouth,  and  this  monastery  was  also,  until  his  death,  the  scat 
of  his  great,  though  unobtrusive  activity  as  a  teacher.  By  him  many 
other  church-teachers,  who  became  eminent  also  as  instructors  in  other 
countries,  were  educated.  Of  himself  he  says,*  that  he  had  bestowed 
every  pains  upon  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  anud  tiie  devotional 
exercises  and  htur^cal  duties,  which  devolved  on  him  as  a  monk  and 

'  L.  II.  c.  30.   Hoc  qnoijue  mcndacii  '  In  the  account  of  the  life  of  the  abbot, 

genus  perfocti  viri  summoptre  fugiunt,  ut  uni  iiftenvarda  hishop  Aldhelm,  composed 

nee  vita  cujuslibet  per  eorum  fallaciaiii  de-  by  William  of  Molmsbury,  who  wrote,  it  is 

fandatur,  ne  Biine  aniniae  uoc«anl,  dum  true,  in  the  Rvelfth  ccntuiy,  but  made  use 

praestare  vilara   aJieime   earni   nituntur,  of  earlier  sources,  it  is  mentioned,  that  the 

qnamquam  hoc  ipsum  peceatj  genus  Eacil-  merchant  vesaels  from  France  often  brought 

lime  oredimus  relaxari.  with  the  rest  of  their  merchandize,  bibles 

'  He  says,  concerning  sneh  meaanres  of  and  other  books.    See  cap.  3.  Acta  Sane- 
king  SiaSnt:  Aemulationem  quidem  Dei  lorum  BoUand.  mens.  Maj.  T.  VI.  f.  82. 
habuit,  sed  non  secundom  acienliam.    Po-  *  Hist  eccles.  4.  2. 
testate  enim  compulit,  quos  provocare  fldei  '  In  the  report  on  his  life  and  writings, 
ratione  oporlait.     He  then,  to  be  sure,  in  his  history  of  the  English  chnrch;  also 
adds;  Sed  sicut  scriplum  est  Phil.  l,sive  Acta  S.  Maj.  T.  VI.  f  721,  and  MabilloD 
per  occasionem  sive  per  veritatem,  Christus  Acta  S.  ord.  Benedict]  saec  HL  P.  L 
Bdnunciatur,  in  hoc  gaudeo  et  gandcbo. 
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priest,  it  had  been  his  delight,  to  be  ever  learning,  teaching  or  writing.' 
The  maimer  of  his  death  corresponded  with  such  a  hfe,  consecrated 
in  noiseless  activity  to  God.  In  the  last  fourteen  days  of  it,  he  calmly 
and  cheerfully  contemplated  his  approaching  departure,  surrounded  by 
his  disciples,  thankful  for  all  the  good  he  had  received  in  this  hfe,  and 
even  for  his  final  sufferings,  which  he  looked  upon  as  a  means  of  aanc- 
tiScation.s  His  last  hours  ivere  consecrated  to  flie  work  of  Iiis  life,  the 
instruction  of  youth,  and  he  died  in  tic  midst  of  his  beloved  pupils,  on 
the  26th  of  May,  A.  D.  735.3 

In  the  spirit  of  Bede,  the  same  work  was  carried  forward  by  Eg- 
bert, one  of  his  scholars  and  particular  friends,  who  superintended  a 
school  at  York,  where  instruction  was  given  in  all  the  tlicn  existing 
branches  of  knowledge  and  where  especially  the  study  of  the  Bible, 
and  of  the  writings  of  ancient  church-teaehers  that  served  to  expound 
tiiem,  were  dihgently  pursued ;  and  even  after  Egbert  became  arch- 
bishop of  York,  he  stul  devoted  much  time  to  the  chrection  of  flua 
school,  which  he  placed  under  the  immediate  care  of  his  disciple  Al- 
bert.* From  this  school  proceeded  Alcuin,  the  great  teacher  of  his 
times ;  bom  in  York,  the  very  same  year,  in  wiiich  the  eminent  mas- 
ter, whose  place  he  was  to  fill  in  a  still  wider  field  of  action,  the  vene- 

'  Semper  But  discere  aut  doeete  aut  serf-  pray  foe  him.    "  It  is  time,  said  he,  if  it  so 

bere  dulce  habui.  plunse  my  Maker,  that  I  should  retom 

'  His  scholar  Cuthbert  says  of  him :  Vere  back  to  him,  who  created  me  from  notiiing. 

fliteor,  quia  neminem  unqiiam  oculis  meis  I  hare  lived  long;  die  time  of  my  dissolu- 

vidi  nee  amibas  audiri  tani  diligeiiter  gra-  tion  approaches ;  I  long  to  depart,  and  to 

tias  Deo  vivo  referre.  be  with  Christ,  ftir  my  soul  earnestly  de- 

'  In  those  last  fbnrteen  days  of  his  sick-  aires  to  see  my  king  cSirist,  in  his  beauty." 
ness,  he  was  employed  in  lianslating  the  Theae  and  like  things  he  said,  till  it  was 
gospel  of  John  into  the  Anglo-Saxon  evening.  Then  one  of  his  scholars,  whom 
tongue  tad  in  correcting  the  collection  of  he  had  given  something  to  write,  begging 
I-idore  s  Abbreviatures  for  the  benefit  of  him  to  make  haste  and  finish  it,  come,  and 
his  scholars;  for  said  he  — My  seholors  (old  him  he  had  but  one  sentence  to  write, 
ought  not  to  read  a  jklse  test,  and  after  my  Write  itqulcfcly  then,  said  he.  Soon  after- 
death  lalwr  (o  no  purpose.  Whenhifldis-  wards,  the  young  man  reported ;  "Thesen- 
ease  grew  more  violent,  and  it  was  only  tence  is  now  finished."  "Yea,  answered 
with  diffl<.ultyhecouMbreathe,hestill  con-  Bedo,  thon  hast  spoken  rightly;  it  is  fin- 
tinued  to  teach  during  the  whole  day;  and  ished.  Take  my  head  in  thy  hands,  for  it 
on  the  dav  before  his  death,  he  cheerfully  is  a  great  joy  to  me,  to  sit  over  against  the 
dictated  to  his  amanuensis,  and  remarked  consecrated  spots,  where  I  have  been  wont 
to  one  of  his  scholars,  "  make  haste  to  to  pmy,  in  order  that  I  may  quietly  call 
learn,— I  know  not  how  long  I  shall  stall  npon  my  Father."  Thns  supported  by  his 
remain  with  yon,  and  whether  my  Creator  schohir,  on  whose  hands  he  had  laid  his 
may  not  soon  take  me  to  himself."  Thos  |,ead,  he  kneeled  down  on  the  floor  of  his 
he  employed  the  last  days  of  his  life  in  die-  ^11,  and  sang  the  words  of  the  doxology : 
tatina;  to.,  his  scholwm,  in  correcting  what  "  Gloria  Patri  et  Filio  et  Spiritui  sancto," 
they  had  written,  and  in  answering^  their  and  with  the  last  words  of  praise  to  the 
questions.  Having  thus  occupied  himself  Holy  Spirit  he  breathed  out  his  life  on 
till  after  the  third  hour  past  noon,  he  beg-  earm, 

ged  one  of  his  scholars  to  summon  quickly       <  His  scholar  Alcuin,  who  alwavs  clung 

the  priests  of  the  convent    "  The  rich  rf  to  him  with  great  affection,  said  of  hun  in 

this  world,  siud  he,  can  make  presents  <rf  his  poom  on  the  archbishops  and  holy  men 

gold,  and  silver,  and  other  prcdons  things ;  of  York : 
diCKC  1  have  not,  but  with  much  love  and 

joy  will  I  give  my  brethren,  what  God  has  "^S^tl^rr^^"'-^;  t%™i?'ilS 
piven  me."— It  was  a  little  pepper,  frank-  ■-^  -"^  .  r   ,      .      ,  &-  --, 

incense,  nnd  ?ome  articles  of  cliureh  appa-  "nd 

rel.—  Wbon  ihoy  arrived,  he  begged  cacii  jnj„nj  ^grejias  jbt(iim  qnoBcmntue  vldebat, 
of  them  to  read  the  mass  diligently,  and         llus  aitd  cDnjuuiit,  duult.  nutrlvtt,  uuvic 
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raHe  Bede  departed  from  this  life.  He  afterwards  became  liead  of  the 
school  in  York  which  was  so  flourishing  under  lus  direction,  and  many 
from  distant  places  were  here  his  scholars ;  until  the  emperor  Charles 
invited  him  to  join  in  the  great  work  of  educating  the  Franks,  and  of 
improving  the  condition  of  the  Frankish  church. 

The  Frankish  church  under  Charlemagne  was  the  central  point, 
■which  united  all  the  scattered  rays  of  culture  from  England,  Ireland, 
Spfun  and  Italy ;  and  Charles  took  advantage  of  every  opportunity  to 
stimulate  the  bishops  of  his  kingdom  to  diligence  and  zeal  in  promoting 
learned  studies,  setting  them  an  example  by  his  own  personal  exertions. 
Having,  for  example,  received  letters  from  the  abbots  and  bbhops,  in 
which  they  stated  their  petitions  to  him,  he  was  pained  to  observe  the 
extreme  deficiency  they  manifested  in  an  abihty  to  express  their 
thoughts  with  correctness  and  propriety,  'This  led  him  to  issue  a  cir- 
cular letter,'  in  which  he  exhorted  them  to  the  zealous  pursuit  of  scien- 
tific studies,  as  a  means  which  would  enable  them  better  and  more 
eaaly  to  understand  also  the  mysteries  of  Holy  writ.^  He  considered 
it  of  great  importance,  that  the  heads  of  the  churches  should  cooperate 
for  the  same  object  with  the  learned  men,  whom  he  had  assembled 
around  him.^  And  among  these,  Alcuin  was  beyond  doubt  the  most 
distinguished.  When,  in  the  year  780,  the  latter  was  on  his  return 
from  a  mission  to  Rome  which  had  been  entrusted  to  him  by  the  arch- 
bishop of  York,  and  the  emperor,  who  had  been  acquainted  with  him 
before,  met  him  at  Parma,  be  pressmgly  invited  him  to  remain  with 
him,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  direction  of  the  institutions  which  he 
was  about  to  estabhsh.  Having  returned  to  his  native  land,  and  ob- 
tEuned  pennission  from  his  king  and  from  his  archbishop  to  comply  with 
this  request,  he  fulfilled  the  wish  of  the  monarch.  The  latter  granted 
Hm  a  monastery  near  the  city  of  Troyes,  and  the  monastery  of  Fer- 
rieres  in  the  diocese  of  Sens,  that  he  might  direct  the  studies  of  the 
monks,  and  be  provided  for  by  the  revenues  of  these  establishments. 
But  he  placed  under  his  particular  charge  the  institution  of  learning 
which  he  himself  had  estabUshed,  for  youth  of  &e  higher  ranks,  in  the 
^cinity  of  his  own  palaoe  (the  schola  Palatina).  Hero  he  came  into 
immecfiate  contact  with  the  emperor,  and  the  most  eminent  men  in  the 
state  and  church,  and  was  invited  to  ^ve  his  advice  on  all  affairs  per- 
taimng  to  the  church,  and  to  the  education  of  the  people.  He  in- 
fltnicted  the  emperor  himself,  and  the  latter  called  him  his  most  he- 
loved  teacher  in  Christ.*  He  ofi:en  proposed  to  him  questions  on  dif6- 
cult  passages  of  Scripture,  on  the  meamng  of  lltur^cal  forms,  on  church 

'  Bouquet  roUeciio  seriptorum  remm.  rea  ecdesiae,  he  held  to  be  the  worst  thing 

Franc.  T.  Y.  f.621.  Concilia  OalUiie  T.II.  that  could  happen,  as  he  wrote  to  ttie  monks 

f.  621.  of  iho  convent  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours,  by 

'  Qunm  ant«ni  in  sacris  ps^nis  sche-  occasion  of  a  quarrel  t>etween  Alcnin  and 

mats,  tropi  et  caetera  his  einiilis  inserta  in-  Theodulf  bishop  of  Orleans.    Among  Al- 

Teniantur,  nuili  duMum  eat,  quod  ea  unua-  cuin's  letters  ep.  119. 
quisq^ua  legcns  tanto  citJua  spiritaliter  in-       *  Carissime  in  Christo  praeecpt^r,  he 

telligit,  quanto  priiu  in  literarum  ma^lc-  calta  him  in  a  letter  from  which  Alcain 

rio  plenias  instrnctus  faerit  quotes  a  few  lines  in  his  answer,  ep.  124. 

'The discordia inter sapicntea  et  docto- 
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chronology  and  other  theological  topics,  which  had  boon  started  in  the 
conversations  at  the  court  of  the  emperor  Charles.  When  absent  from 
his  residence  the  emperor  until  his  death,  kept  up  a  familiar  corres- 
pondence with  him,  in  which  Alctun  was  accustomed  to  express  his 
opinions  with  great  freedom.' 

We  remarked  on  a  former  page,  how  important  it  was  regarded  by 
the  emperor,  both  in  relation  to  his  own  wants  and  those  of  the  church, 
that  the  text  of  the  Bible,  in  the  then  current  Latin  translation,  which 
through  the  negligence  and  ignorance  of  transcribers  had  in  man^y 
cases  become  wholly  unintelligible,  should  he  corrected;  and  this 
weighty  task  he  imposed  on  Alcuin.^  In  the  beginning  of  the  year 
801,  wishing  to  congratulate  the  king  on  his  accession  t-o  the  imperial 
throne,  Alcuin  sent  him  as  a  present,  a  copy  of  the  entire  Bible  care- 
fully corrected  throughout  by  his  own  hand.^ 

Having  spent  eight  years  in  this  circle  of  labors,  Alcum  returned 
once  more  to  hia  native  country,  where  he  redded  about  two  years, 
and  then,  somewhere  near  the  year  T92,  came  back  and  resumed  his 
former  occupation.  At  the  approach  of  old  age,  however,  he  was  de- 
sirous of  withdra^g  from  the  bustle  of  court  and  from  the  multiphed 
concerns  in  which  he  here  found  himself  involved,  to  renounce  all  em- 
ploymenta  whatsoever  except  those  immediately  connected  with  reH- 
^on,  and  retiring  from  the  world,  to  be  allowed  to  prepare  in  quiet  for 
his  departure  from  the  present  life  to  which  everything  else  should  be 
Bubordinated.<  If  the  ancient  account  of  Alcuin's  hfe  is  to  be  credit- 
ed,^ it  was  his  wish  to  find  a  resting-place  for  the  evening  of  his  hfe  in 
the  monastery  of  Fulda.  But  when  the  emperor  had  concluded  to 
release  him  from  immediate  service,  he  still  wished  to  employ  his 
abilities  though  in  the  tranquilHty  of  retirement,  in  the  work  to  which 
they  had  thus  far  been  consecrated.  The  abbey  of  St.  Martin  at 
Tours  having  been  left  vacant  in  the  year  796,  he  resolved  on  employ- 
ing Alcuin  to  restore  among  the  monks  of  that  convent,  the  disciphue 

'  As  a  monument  of  Alcuin's  dovoul  and  tantnin  valet,  quantum  tu  es.    Te  ipsam 

Cairistiiin  temper  ot  mind,  tKe  tonaoling  da  ct  habcbia  illud.  ep.  90. 

words  which  in  the  year  800  he  wrote  to  '  Ashebimsulf  saja:  Domini  regis  prae- 

£be  emperor  on  tlie  deatli  of  Us  wife,  Liod-  ceptum  in  emendatioue  veteria  novique  Ks- 

garde,  may  stand  liere :  Domine  Jesii,spes  taraenti,  see  the  letter  prefixed  to  the  sixtJi 

nostra,  sal'us  nostra,  consolaljo  nostui,  qui  book  of  his  Commentary  on  the  gospel  of 

dementissima  voce  omnilms  sub  pondere  St.  John,  T.  L  Vol.  IL  f.  591.  ed,  Froben. 

cnjiisb1)et  laboris  gementibus  mandasii  di-  '  Alcuin  ep.  103.     He  had  long  been 

cens;  vcnite  ad  me  omnoa,  qui  laboratis  et  thinking  what  to  send  him,  Tandem  spintu 

onerui  estis,  ct  cro  rcficiMn  vos.    Quid  sariclo  inspirantc  inveni.  qnod  mso  nomine 

hac  promiBsione  Jncundin3  ?    Qnid  hac  spe  eompeterol  offerre  et  quid  veslrae  pi'nden- 

beatins  1  vcniat  ad  eum  omnia  anima  moe.  tiae  amabile  esse  potniaset 

rens,  omne  cor  eontritnm,  fandens  lacrimas  '  See  epist.  1 68.    Setnli  occopationibns 

in  consuei'tu  misericordiae  illius.  ncque  ab-  deposit^  soli  Deo  vaeare  desidero.    Dam 

scondat  vulnera  suo  medi™,  qni  ait:  ego  omnihomininecesseestviKilicnrase  prae- 

oceidam  ct  livere  fedam,  percutiam  et  ego  parare  ad  occnrsnm  Dommi  Dei  siu,  ^uan- 

sanabo  DcnL  32,  39.    FUgcllat  miris  mo-  to  maris  senioribus,  qui  sunt  nnnis  et  mfir- 

dis,  ot  emdiat  (Hum,  pro  quorum  salnte  miiatibas  confmcti. ,      ,  .      ,     „          , 

trajco  non  pepercit  filio.    He  then  repre-  '  Which  may  be  found  in  the  hrst  vol- 

senta  the  Son  of  God  saving  to  the  sonl :  ume  of  Frobenius'  edition ;  in  tlie  Actia 

Prontcr  tc  desccndi  ct  patiebar,  quae  legisd  Sanctorum,  at  the  19th  of  May ;  Mens.  Maj. 

in  hW=  mcis,  nt  libi  ^taeparem  mansio-  T.  IV ;  and  in  Mabillon  Acta  S.  O.  B. 
nem  in  domo  palris  mei.    Begaum  meom 
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which  Lad  begun  to  decline,  and  also  to  found  here  a  fiourishing  school. 
In  this  spot,  Alcuia  continued  to  labor  as  a  teacher  with  the  same  ac- 
tivity and  zetd  as  he  had  shown  before,  though  under  different  circum- 
stances.' But  when  urged  by  his  increasing  infirmities,  and  the  pre- 
sentiment of  approaching  death,  to  seek  a  release  from  all  external 
business,  he  obtained  permission  to  commit,  during  the  last  years  of 
his  life,  the  direction  of  the  convent  under  his  care  to  ehoaen  scholars 
of  his  own."  Thus,  as  he  said,^  he  eovdd  quietly  live  in  the  abbey  of 
St.  Martin,  waiting  for  the  summons  to  depart.''  The  wish  which,  in 
the  last  years  of  his  life,  and  under  the  sense  of  its  approaching  end, 
he  had  been  used  to  express,  that  he  might  die  on  the  festival  of  Pen- 
tecost, was  fulfilled  on  the  19th  of  May,  804. 

There  was  during  this  period  too  httle  scientific  life  in  the  Western 
church,  to  ^ve  occasion  for  the  starting  up  of  oppoMte  views  of  doc- 
trines and  of  eontroveraes  arising  therefrom.  Even  in  the  Oarolin- 
gian  age,  in  the  epoch  formed  out  of  the  whole  period,  in  which  learn- 
ing flourished  most,  men  were  far  more  busHy  occupied  in  firmly  estab- 
hshing  and  practically  applying  what  had  been  handed  down  by  tradi- 
tion, than  in  entering  into  any  new  investigations  of  the  doctrinea  of 
faith.  Yet  naturally  it  was  in  this  epoch  alone  that  oppositions  of  doc- 
trine could  busy  the  Western  church  of  this  period;  But  it  is  singu- 
lar to  observe,  tiiat  it  was  in  the  Spanish  church  of  ail  others,  —  a 
church  which,  though  not  oppressed,  was  yet,under  the  rule  of  a  foreign 
race  that  professed  the  religion  of  Mohammed,  in  no  very  favorable 
atuation  for  progress  in  science  —  a  revival  commenced  of  the  old  op- 
position between  the  Antiochian  and  the  Alexandrian  schools ;  —  though 
we  must  admit  that  in  the  Spanish  church,  owing  to  this  very  fact  of 
its  peculiar  situation,  such  an  opposition  would  have  room  for  more 
freely  unfolding  itself,  than  would  have  been  possible  under  other  cir- 
cumstances. In  order  to  trace  with  certainty  the  origin  of  such  a 
dogmatic  tendency  in  the  Spanish  church  of  those  times,  we  need 
more  distinct  information  respecting  the  manner  in  which  the  contro- 
versy about  to  be  mentioned  began,  and  of  the  internal  relations  of  the 
church  itself.  In  this  regard,  it  is  an  important  question,  which  of 
the  two  principal  persons,  whom  we  see  standing  up  as  the  defenders 
of  the  new  system,  Elipandus,  archbishop  of  Toledo,  or  Fehx,  bishop 
of  Urgelhs,^  is  to  he  considered  as  the  real  author  of  this  rcrivcd 
Antiochian  tendency. 

'  He  speaJis  of  this  in  his  Ihirtj-cighth  scias,  quanta  inisericordia  mi^curn  n  Deo 

letter  1o  king  Charles.    He  Bays  here  thai  omnipocenti  peracta  est,  nam  rebus  omni- 

ha  inslmcted  some  in  tlio  exposition  of  hit,  quae  babai  per  loca  diversn,  urJjniiu-eB 

Scripture,  others  in  aneienl  literature,  oth-  mihi  ex  meia  proprila  flliis  ck;;i  a<liininiE 

ers  in  grammar,  olhers  in  astronomy,  pin-  per  omnia  Gu^^f^lionilius  mei."   Domino 

lima  pinrimis  fiictus.  ut  pturimos  ad  pro-  meo  David,  as  lie  was  in  the  habit  of  ralt- 

foctam  ganctae  ecelesiae  et  ad  decorcm  im-  ing  (he  emperor  Charles, 

perialis  regni  vestri  eradiam,  ne  sii  vatua  '  Ep.  175. 

IM  in  me  gratia  nee  vestrae  honilalis  hir-  *  Speclans,  qnando  vox  venial:   apori 

g^tio  inanis.    But  hccompliiiDsof  thewant  pulsanti,  seqnere  jubentcm,  exnudi  jndi- 

of  books,  and  hega  pBrmission  of  the  em-  canlem. 

peror  to  acnii  some  of  liis  si-holain  to  Eng-  '  J^a  Seud'Urgelle,  in  the  diiLi^iioin  of 

luid,  to  procure  books  from  ^at  quarter.  Cerduna,  in  Spain. 

'Ep.  17S  to  the  archbisliop  Aroo.  nt 
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.  us,  if  ive  may  judge  from  those  writings  of  his  which  still 
renam,  was  a  violent  excitable  man,  goremed  by  the  impnlsos  of  a 
blmd  .e.1,1  who  had  diligently  studied,  it  is  true,  the  ancient  fathers, 
out  waa  wholly  wantuig  m  the  spirit  of  soientffic  research.  We  can 
ei^ilj  believe  him  on  his  own  teslmiony,  that  if  once  led  bv  some  ac- 
cidental came  to  mate  use  of  a  doctrinal  phrase,  wHch  should  afte^ 
ward,  be  attacked  so  as  to  make  him  feel  personally  injured,  bv  those 
whose  relative  position  m  the  church  entitled  hhn,  L  he  supposed,  tg 
espeet  Irom  them  submission  to  his  archiepiscopal  authorityf  he  would 
only  00  the  mm  tenacious  of  the  expression  which,  m  this  conffict  of 
opinions  would  gam  an  „po,tance  io  his  eyes  wholly  dispreprtionate 
t,l  i  "?"  *l'«,«?™,'  «<i»P'","  which  is  sometiie,  fomid 
employed,  even  m  the  older  fathers,  to  denote  Christ's  assumption  of 
hunmn  mture  mte  umtywith  the  divine,  was  often  mtroduced  in  the 
GothcfSpMiish  Uturgj «  then  in  use ;  ■  a»d  to  such  passages  Elipan- 

V  7  .  Persona  lil„,  qnae  fecta  est  ex  semine    to  be  wished,  that  we  knew  whaT^i^^™. 
genus  are  of  no  impoitanee,  the  only  vain-    feet  freedom  fi4)  sin  ^    Se^%^^uR\l 

To L  m  '"«"  ™  "»  PJ"      ■  AJopii.  .  „,.™io,  SXW 
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du3  not  unfrequeiitly  refers.'  We  might,  therefore,  auppoae  that  Eli- 
pandus  had  been  led  hy  such  expressions  to  speak  of  an  "  adoption  " 
of  hninanity  bj  Christ  in  order  to  sonship  with  God,  and  to  call  him, 
with  referonoe  to  his  humanity,  the  adopted  Son  of  God  (filius  Dei 
adoptivua)  ;  and  that  he  would  zealously  defend  this  doctrinal  phrase, 
when  it  came  to  be  attacked,  as  if  it  were  a  phrase  of  pecuUar  im- 
portance. With  Felix  of  UrgeUis,  however,  the  case  stood  somewhat 
differently.  In  him  wo  may  perceive  a  radical  and  thorough  doctrinal 
tendency,  which  is  not  to  be  traced  to  any  such  outward  and  accidental 
cause.  The  more  probable  view  is,  then,  that  the  doctrine  con- 
cerning Christ's  person  designated  by  the  name  "  Adoptiamsm,"  pro- 
ceeded originally  from  Felix,  by  whom  we  find  it  presented  in  a  strictly 
coherent  system,  rather  than  from  Elipandus,  a  man  hardly  calculated 
to  be  the  author  and  founder  of  any  peculiar  type  of  doctrine.^  It 
would  indeed  be  a  very  singular  affair  for  an  octogenarian  like  ium,  to 
provoke,  at  so  advanced  a  period  of  life,  a  controversy  on  this  point. 
The  truth  is,  too  much  stress  seems  to  have  been  laid  generally  upon 
the  individual  doctrinal  phrases  "adoption"  and  "adopted  son," 
which  gave  its  name  to  this  whole  type  of  doctrine ;  just  as  in  the 
Nestorian  controversies,  an  undue  importance  was  given  to  the  single 
expression  ^iojonni.  As  we  shall  see,  when  we  come  to  examine  this 
type  of  doctrine  with  reference  to  its  internal  coherence  as  a  system, 
it  could  have  subsisted  independently  of  this  particular  expression, 
and  of  the  comparison  which  it  occasioned,  of  a  son  according  to  the 
flesh  with  a  eon  by  adoption.  And  it  is  possible,  though  not  suscepti- 
ble of  proof,  that  the  liturgy  just  mentioned  may  have  led  the  author 
of  the  scheme  to  hit  upon  this  particular  comparison,  while  yet  we 
should  by  no  means  be  authorized,  on  such  a  ground  as  this,  to  derive 
from  the  liturgy  this  whole  peculiar  scheme  of  doctrine,  which  is  itself, 
in  fact,  presupposed  thereby. 

In  remarking  the  very  striking  agreement  between  the  views  of 
Felix  on  this  subject,  as  they  were  gradually  unfolded,  and  those  of 
the  Antiochian  Theodore,  we  might  be  led  to  conjecture,  that  the  for- 
mer had  received  his  first  impulse  in  tliat  pecuUar  direction  from  study- 
ing the  writings  of  this  father  ;  and  as  tKere  had  been  considerable 
intercourse  in  former  times  between  the  Spanish  and  the  African 
churches ;  ae  the  dispute  concerning  the  three  chapters  had  led  to  a 
translation  of  the  wntiugs  of  Tlieodore  into  Latin,  for  the  use  of  the 
African  church-teachers,  while  that  controversy  was  pending ;  it  is 
quite  possible,  that  these  writings,  in  such  translations,  may  have  been 
circulated  in  Spain.     Still,  however,  we  are  not  warranted  by  the  few 

'  The  expressions  in  the  Toletanian  lit  low  as  a  matter  of  conrac  liiat  the  individ- 

nrgy,  Adoptivi  hominis  paBsio,  —  adoplio  tiai  who  first  bronglit  this  subject  into  pnh- 

ciimis,  gratia  fldoptionis.    Elipandi  epis-  lie  diacussion,  was  the  first  to  develop  this 

tola  ad  Alcuinum,  T.  L  P.  JI.  f.  872.  ed.  tjpe  of  diwtriiie.    And  CTen  though  Eli- 

Froben.  pandus  might  have  been  the  first  to  use 

*  The  conflicting  historical  testimonies  some  suth  expressions  as  those  mentioned 

on  a  matter  of  this  sort,  so  far  out  of  the  in  his  controversial  writings,  it  would  bj 

ranste  of  common  observation,  can  settle  no  means  prove  him  to  have  heen  the  an- 

nothing  on  tlds  point    It  would  not  fol-  thor  of  this  dogmaiic  tendency. 
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fragments  of  Felix  which  remain,  to  form  any  certain  concluaioa  with 
reganl  to  the  nature  of  this  agreement,  which,  indeed,  may  have  re- 
sulted, mdependent  of  such  outward  derivation,  from  a  resemblance  of 
inteEectual  character  between  the  two  men,  and  in  the  circumstancea 
ot  opposition  under  which  they  developed  themselves. 

If  it  be  true,  that  Felix  had  been  employed  in  defendmg  Chris- 
bamty  against  the  objections  brought  agamat  it  from  the  Htandin''- 
pmnt  of  Mohammedanism,  and  in  proving  the  divinity  and  truth  oi 
Chnsbanitj  for  the  use  of  Mohammedans,'  which  he  might  naturally 
be  led  to  do  by  the  vicinity  of  the  latter,  and  by  his  own  close  con- 
nection with  the  Spanish  bishops ;  the  first  impulse  to  the  formation 
ot  that  pecuhar  type  of  doctrine  might  easily  be  traced  to  this  cir- 
cumstance. In  an  apologetic  effort  of  this  kind,  it  would  be  unneees- 
saiy  for  him  to  prove  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity  generally,  or 
the  divme  mission  of  Jesus ;  for  these  he  could  assume  as  abeady 
acknowledged  m  the  doctrine  of  the  Koran.  But  what  he  had  to 
prove,  was  the  doctrme  of  the  incarnation  of  God,  and  of  the  deity 
ot  Christ,  against  which  and  the  doctrine  of  tlie  trinity  the  fiercest 
attacks  of  the  Mohammedans  were  directod ;  and  by  hia  apolo^'etie 
efforts  m  this  direction,  he  may  have  been  led  to  seek  after  some  such 
way  of  presenting  this  doctrine,  aa  to  remove,  wherever  possible,  that 
Which  proved  the  stone  of  stumbhng  to  those  of  the  Mohammedaa 
persuasion.  Thus  we  might  explain  the  origin  of  the  Adoptian  type  of 
doctone,  respectmg  the  internal  coherence  of  which,  as  a  system,  we 


Felix,  like  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  was  opposed  to  the  indiscrimi- 
nate mterchange  of  predicates  belon^g  to  the  two  natures  in  Christ 
When  the  same  predicates  were  applied  to  Christ,  in  reference  to  hia 
deity  and  m  reference  to  his  humanity,  he  required  that  it  should 
always  be  precisely  defined  in  what  different  sense  it  was  done ;  parti- 
cularly m  what  different  senses  Christ  is  called  Son  of  God,  and  God 
according  to  hia  deity  and  according  to  his  humanity.  He  insisted 
here  on  the  distinction,  that  when  Christ  is  caUed  by  these  names  in 
reference  to  his  deity,  that  is  designated  which  has  its  ground  in  the 
divine  essence ;  and  when  so  called  in  reference  to  his  humaiuty,  that 
IS  designated  which  came  from  an  act  of  free-will,  a  particular  decree 
of  God  — the  antithesis  of  natiira,  genere,  on  the  one  side,  and  of 
volurdate,  Im^lacito,  on  the  other.  As  in  the  former  reference, 
Christ  13  m  essence  God  and  Son  of  God ;  so  m  the  second  reference, 
he  18  God  and  Son  of  God,  inasmuch  aa  he  was  taken  into  union  with 
hmi,  who  is  in  essence  Son  of  God.  Now  over  against  the  notions 
essetiMal  and  natiiral,  at^ds  that  also  which  can  be  eo  designated 
only  in  another  sense,  by  a  sort  of  metonymy  (nuncupative).  Unless 
it  was  meant  to  be  said,  that  Christ  derived  his  humanity  from  the 
essence  of  God  himself,  no  other  course  remained,  accordmg  to  Felix, 
but  to  make  this  antithesis.     In  the  same  sense,  he  now  introduced 
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the  anlitheeia  also  between  a  son  by  birth  and  nature  (filiia  genere  et 
natura),  and  a  son  by  adoption  (adoptione  fihua).  The  notion  of 
adoption  — ■  he  suppcsed  —  stands  for  nothing  else  than  precisely  that 
filial  relation  which  ia  grounded,  not  in  natural  descent,  but  in  a  free 
a«t  of  the  father's  will.  And  hence,  to  those  who  objected  that  the 
title  of  "  Son  by  adoption"  ia  nowhere  attributed  to  our  Savinur  in 
tiie  Scriptures,  he  replied,  that  still  the  fundamental  idea  was  in  strict 
conformity  with  Scripture ;  since  other  determinate  conceptions,  of 
tke  import,  were  actuaUy  to  be  found  in  Scripture.'  All  these  detei^ 
minate  conceptions  are  closely  connected ;  and  without  them  the 
conception  of  Christ's  human  nature,  aa  one  not  derived  from  the 
divme  essence,  but  created  by  the  divine  will,^  could  in  nowise  be 
retained.  Ho  who  denies  one  of.  these  determinate  conceptions,  must 
therefore  deny  also  the  true  humanity  of  Christ.^  But  the  term 
"adoption"  seemed  to, him  peculiarly  appropriate, as  a  designative 
term,  for  this  reason,  namely,  that  it  was  plm,  from  a  comparison 
with  human  relations,  that  one  person  could  not  have  two  fathers  by 
way  of  natural  origin,  though  he  nught  haVe  one  father  by  natural 
origin,  and  another  by  adoption ;  *  and  in  like  manner  Christ  could, 
in  his  humanity,  be  son  of  David  by  natural  derivation,  and  by  adop- 
tion Son  of  God.  He  searched  the  Scriptures  for  all  those  predicates 
which  denote  a  relatiim  of  dependence  in  Christ,  for  the  purpose  <£ 

E roving  the  neeesaty  of  tiiat  distuiction,  as  one  presupposed  in  the 
icriptures  themselves.  When  the  form  of  a  servant  is  attributed  to 
Christ,  the  name  servant  had  reference,  not  merely  to  the  voluntary 
obedience  rendered  by  him  as  man,  but  also  to  the  natural  relation, 
in  which  he,  as  man,  aa  a  creature,  stood  to  God ;  in  antitheaa  to  the 
relation  in  which  he  stood  to  the  Father,  as  Son  of  God,  by  lus 
nature  and  essence  as  the  Logos.  This  opposition  he  designated  by 
the  phrase  servus  conditionahs,  servua  secundum  conditionem.s  No- 
where— he  aifirmed — is  it  asserted  in  the  gospel,  that  the  Son  of 
God — but  always  and  only,  that  the  son  of  man  was  ^ven  up  for 


niroque  wstamenw,  uc  vos  contenditia,  re-  tamen  per  naturara.alium  aulemptr  adop- 

pVii'e  nequimus,  caetera   tamen   omnU,  lionem  prorsus  ppicst,  t.  111.  f.  SI2. 

quae  adopiionis  vcrbo  conveniunt,  in  divi-  '  Numqnid  tjuiverns  est  Dens  fieri  jto- 

nia  libris  perspicue  atoue  manifeste  multia  Mst,  nt  condJUone  servos  Dei  EiC,  eicnt 

modja  reperinnuir, .  Nam  quid  quaQso  est.  Chnstus  Dominos  in  forma  servi,  qui  mnl- 

cuiUbet  Ulio  adoptio,  nisi  eieotio,  nisi  gra-  tis   mnltiaque    docnmentiH,   noo   tanlum 

Ha,  nisi  Tolunlas.  nisi  adsomptio,  nisi  sus-  propter  obedientiam,  ut  pleriqne  loloat, 

ceptio,  nisi  placitam  seu  appUcatio  1    Si  seA  etiam  et  per  natnram  secTus  patris  et 

quis  vers  in  Ctiristi  humanicaie  adoptionis  filius  anciltae,  ejus  veris»me  edocetur,  1. 

gratiam  negare  vult,  simid  cnnota,  quae  VL  f.  840.    But  tiero  his  opponents  wonld 

3icta,  sunt,  Liun  eadem  adoptione  i&  eo  no  cot  admit  the  distinction  Itetweun  tlie  prop- 

gare  studeat  Alcnin.  contra  £'elicein  L IXL  ter  obedientiam  tt  per  naturam,  since  the; 

c.  8,  T.  L  opp.  816.  derived  the  latter  from  tlie  former,  referred 

'  Hnmanitas  in  qua.  extrinsecns  factas  the  assumptioQ  of  liuman  nature  by  Iho 

est,  noQ  de  sqbstantia  palris  eubsistens,  Son  of  God  lo  his  self-renunciation,  and 

sed  ex  curne  matris  et  natus  est;.  L  VI,  applied  to  this  Phihpp.  2 ;  8,  9.    ITurther- 

643.  more:  ilium  propter  ignobiliwtem  beataa 

'  Rauonis  veritate  convictus  velit  nolit  vii^inis,  quae  se  ancillam  Uei  liumili  voce 

n^aturus  est  eum  reroni  hominem.  L  IIL  protestatar,  servum  esse  conditionalem.  f. 

c.  3,  f.  817.  839.     Where   the   manner   in  which  ha 
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U8.'  He  adduces  the  fact,  that  Christ  himself,  Luke  18 :  19,  said  of 
his  humanity,  that  it  was  not  good  of  itself,  hut  God  in  it,  as,  every- 
where else,  was  the  ori^nal  fountain  of  goodness,^  He  alleges, 
furthermore,  that  Peter  says  of  Christ,  Acta  10 :  38,  God  was  in 
him;  Paul,  2  Cor.  5:  19,  God  was  in  Christ  —  not  as  though  the 
deity  of  Christ  were  for  this  reason  to  he  denied,  but  only  that  the 
distinction  of  the  human  from  the  divine  nature  should  be  firmly 
held.3  He  mjuntaJaed,  that  by  this  mode  of  designating  the  purely 
human  element  iu  Christ,  the  feon  of  God,  as  Redeemer,  ia  glorified  ; 
ance  he  assumed  all  this  only  out  of  compasaion  for,  and  lo  secure 
the  saJvation  of  mankind.  In  order  faithfully  and  fully  to  represent 
the  doctrine  of  holy  Scripture,  we  should  alike  place  together  that 
which  m^rks  his  humiliation  and  his  exaltation.*  Pelix  himself,  how- 
ever, could  not  enter,  with  an  unprejudiced  mind,  into  the  views  of 
the  New  Testament  writers.  While  his  opponents  were  disposed  to 
torture  and  force  them  wholly  into  the  form  of  their  own  theory  of 
the  mutual  interchange  of  predicates,  or,  as  it  was  afterwards  called, 
tiie  communication  of  idioms,  Pehx,  on  the  other  hand,  allowed  him- 
self to  twist  the  Scriptural  view  into  aeeommodation  with  his  theory 
of  distinction,  which  he  would  everywhere  force  upon  the  sacred 
writers ;  as,  for  example,  when  he  says  that,  in  the  words  of  Peter, 
Thou  art  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  hvuig  God,  —  the  predicate  (JJiri»t 
has  reference  to  the  humanity  iu  which  he  was  anointed,  the  predicate 
Son  of  the  living  (rod,  to  his  deity .s  Felix  agreed  with  Theodore, 
alao,  in  comparing  the  maimer  in  wHeb  the  humanity  of  Christ  was 
taken  into  fellowship  with  the  deity,  witJi  the  maimer  iu  which  be- 
lievers attain,  throu^  him,  to  union  with  God.  — Adoption,  the  recep- 
tion into  union  with  God,  by  the  grace  of  God,  by  virtue  of  a  special 
act  of  tho  divine  will,  according  to  the  divine  good  pleasure,  he 
defined  as  being,  in  this  case,  tho  same  in  kind  ;  without  meaning,  for 

speaka  of  Ihe  virgin  Marj  may  have  given  aWietly  speaking,  not  led  to  an  uiri/itiSi- 

offenco,  in  the  prev^bng-  leuclency  of  the  araai^  Tim  oro/iiiTuv ;  bat  be  was  bo,  no 

times.  doubt,  by  adhering  to  the  prevailing  doc^ 

'  L.  c.  834,  835.     Here  Alcuin  could  trinal  terminology  of  tho  charch ;  and  he 

bring  against  liim  several  passages  of  Ihe  now  sought  to  render  this  transfer  of  pre- 

Hew  TestamoBl,  John  3;  16.  Bom.  8:  32.  dieates  harmless,  by  adding  explanalions 

Ephes.  5:  3.  Acts  3;  13,14,15.    But  Fe-  according  to  his  own  theory  of  distinc- 

lis  was  led  inW  his  error  by  following  ex-  tion.    Proceeding  in  a  consistent  manner, 

clusively,  with  regard  to  the  name  Son  of  on  his  own  principle,  he  ought  rather  to 

Crod,  ibB  Dsus  loquendi  of  the  church,  in-  have  said:  the  human  nalnre,  taken  into 

stead  of  going  hack  to  that  of  the  Scrip-  union  with  him  who  is,  in  his  essence.  Son 

tures.  of  God,  and  in  his  essence  good,  is  in  its 

'  Ipse,  qui   e^aenlialiter  cum  patre   et  essence  not  good, 

spiritu  aaneto  solas  est  bonus,  est  Deus,  *  Son  quod  Christus  homo  videlicet  aa- 

ipse  in  homine  licet  sit  bonos,  non  tamea  sumptus,  Dens  non  sit  scd  quia  non  na- 

natoraliier  a  semetipso  est  bonus.  1.  V.  t  tura,  sed  gratia   aique  nnncnpallone  eit 

837.     Hence,  indeed,  if  we  may  judge  Deus.  V.  S32, 

from  his  langoage,  Fehic  seems  to  have  *  SicuC  ea,  qnae  de  illo  cetsa  atqne  glo- 

fallen  into  a  self-conlnidiction.   This  arose  liosa  sunt,  credimus  et  collaudamus,  ita 

from  his  confounding  together  two  diffe-  humililatem  ^us  et  omnia  indigna,  quae 

rent  points  of  view,  that  derived  from  his  propter  nos  misericordiler  suscipere  voinit, 

own  pccniiar  notions,  and  tliat  taken  from  dcsplcero  nnllo  modo  debemos.  L  IU-  f. 

the  doctrinal  standing  ground  of  the  church.  SIS. 

Bj   Ws   own   peculiar   notions,  be  was,  *L.V.  £832. 
14' 
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this  reason,  to  suppose  that  what  he  considered  to  be  the  same  in 
kind  only  in  a  relative  eenae,  —  eapecially  as  opposed  to  that  which  ia 
grounded  in,  and  derived  immediately  from,  the  divine  essence  —  waa 
absolutely  identical.  On  the  contrary  he  affirmed,  that  notwithstand- 
ing this  relative  sameness  in  kind,  everything  was  to  be  conceived,  in 
the  case  of  Christ,  after  a  far  higher  manner  (multo  excellentius)  ; — ■ 
and  he  here  supposes,  no  doubt,  not  a  merely  gradual,  but  a  specific 
difference ;  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact,  that  he  by  no  means 
represents  the  human  nature  of  Christ  as  appearing  first  in  its  self- 
subsistence,  and  then  entering  into  union  wilii  the  deity ;  but  on  the 
contrary,  he  started  with  supposing,  that  the  true  and  essential  Sou 
of  God  assumed  humanity  into  union  with  himself,  from  the  moment 
of  its  conception  ;  tliat  the  human  nature  ever  unfolded  itself  in  this 
umty,  thou^  conformably  with  its  own  laws ;  that  no  separate  being 
for  itself  was  to  be  ascribed  to  it ;  but  that  its  esistence,  from  the 
first,  developed  itself  in  that  union  with  the  divine  Log<^,  into  which 
the  human  nature  had  been  assumed  from  its  creation.  He  adduces 
the  words  of  Christ  himself,  John  10 :  35,  to  prove,  that  he  placed 
himself  in  a  certain  respect  in  one  and  the  same  chiss  with  those,  on 
whom,  by  virtue  of  that  fellowship  mth  God  in  which  they  stood  by 
divine  grace,  the  divine  name  had  been  conferred.^  So  there  existed 
between  him  and  all  the  elect  the  truest  communion  in  this  respect 
also,  that  he  shared  along  with  them  a  divine  nature  and  divine 
names  (though  these  bebnged  to  him  in  a  preeminent  sense)  ;  even 
as  he  shared,  with  them  all  other  things,  predestination,  election, 
grace,  the  form  of  a  seryant.^  Aecordin^y  he  could  now  say,  the 
same  person,  who  in  the  unity  of  the  divine  essence  is  the  true  God, 
becomes,  in  the  form  of  humanity,  by  the  grace  of  adoption,  wluch 
was  to  pass  from  him  to  all  the  elect,  partaker  of  the  divine  essence, 
and  is  therefore  called  God;  nr  tiie  Son  of  God  became,  without 
change  of  his  divine  nature,  son  of  man  ;  inasmuch  as  he  vouchsafed 
to  unite  the  man,  from  his  origin,  into  personal  unity  with  himself, — 
and  the  son  of  man  is  son  of  God,  not  in  the  sense  that  the  human 
nature  was  changed  into  the  divine,  but  in  the  sense  that  the  son  of 
man  in  the  Son  of  God  (by  virtue  of  this  assumptioa  of  the  former 
into  union  with  the  ktter)  is  true  Son  of  God.3 

But  Hke  Theodore,  Felix  too  felt  constrained  to  controvert  such 
propositions,  stated  without  restriction  or  Hmitation,  as  that  Mary  is 

'  Qui  noa  nUura,  at  Sens,  scd  per  Dei  Deu9,  ipse  in  forma  honianitatis  cum  elec- 

gTatiam  ab  eo,  qui  verns  est  Pens,  deificaii  tig  suia  per  odopiioDis  graciam  deiScatoa 

dii  sunt  sub  illo  voc^.  fieret  et  nuncupative  Dene,  and  ia  tlie  other 

*  In  hoc  qiuppe  ordine  !Dei  fiiius  domL-  passage  at  the  begii)iung  td'  the  fifth  tiook 

nua  et  rcdemploi;  noBter  juxta  humanica^  which  is  more  swictl^  allied  to  the  churcli 

tem,  Eicut   in  natura,  ita  et  ia  i)oinine,  form  of  doctrine:  .qui  illom  sibi  ex  ntero 

qoaniTia  excellontius  cunctiB  electis,  ve-  luatris  sdlicet  ab  ipso  eooceptu  in  eiDgular 

nssime  temen  cnm  illis  communicat,  sicut  lilaCe  Euae  pereonae  ita  sibi  auiyit  alqua 

eC  in  caeieris  omnibae,  id  est  in  praedeati-  conseroit,  nt  Da  fiiius  esset  homiais  filioB, 

aalione,  in  elections,  gratia,  in  adsiunptiono  not)  mutabilitate  natnrae,  scd  dignatione, 

nomini3  aervi.  IV.  820.  similiter  at  hominis  filins  esset  Dei  filios; 

'  Ut  idem,  qni  essentialiCer  cum  patre  et  non  versalililate  subiitantiae,  sej  in  Dei  fiUo 

ipiritu  sancto  in  tmilate  Dcitatis  vcrus  est  esset  venis  fiUus. 
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the  mother  of  God.'  Felix,  again,  like  Theodore,  compared  the  bap 
tism  of  Christ  with  the  baptiam  of  believers,  and  places  both  in  con- 
nection with  the  spiritual  birth  by  adoption  (spiritahs  generatio  per 
adoptionem).  This  certainly  he  could  not  so  have  understood,  as  if 
baptism  were  related  in  altogether  the  same  manner  to  the  adoption 
of  Christ,  as  to  the  adoption  of  believers ;  for  in  fact  he  supposes  the 
adoption  which  relates  to  the  humanity  of  Christ  to  have  began  with 
the  creation  of  that  humanity.  Ho  probably  meant,  therefore,  simply 
to  say,  that  the  sign  of  this  adoption  began  to  be  revealed  in  an  out^ 
ward  manner,  from  Christ's  baptism  onwards,  by  the  divine  powera 
bestflwed  on  him  as  the  Son  of  God  after  his  humanity.  Probably, 
like  Theodore,  he  supposed  a  revelation  of  the  divine  power  manifesto 
ing  itself  in  the  form  of  Christ's  humanity,  and  following,  step  by 
step,  the  course  of  the  development  of  his  human  nature ;  and  hence 
he  probably  supposed  also  that  the  resurrection  of  Christ  was  tlie 
completion  of  tins  revelation  which  began  first,  in  the  form  of  the  su- 
pernatural, with  the  baptism.9  In  conformity  with  this  theory  of  the 
revelation  of  deity  under  the  forms  of  human  nature,  Felix  also  de- 
fended Agnoetism,  and  cited  in  its  fevor  Mark  13 :  32.3 

From  this  exhibition  of  the  Adoptianist  doctrine  we  may  easily 
understand  how.  its  opponents  would  see  in  it,  as  judged  from  the 
platform  of  the  ordinary  church-system  of  doctrines  a  sort  of  revived 
Nestorianisia,  a  lowering  down  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  divinity. 
It  wasf  80  far  as  it  concerned  the  dogmatic  interest,  a  similar  contest 
to  that  between  the  Antiochian  and  the  Alexandrian  schools  in  the 
earher  centuries,  —  on  one  aide,  the  interest  in  behalf  of  the  rational, 
on  the  other,  the  interest  in  behalf  of  the  supranataral  mode  of  ap- 
prehending Christianity,  —  on  one  side,  the  interest  to  give  prominence 
to  that  which  in  the  person  of  Christ  answers  to  the  analogy  of  hu- 
man nature,  on  the  other,  the  interest  to  seize  on  those  points  in 
the  character  of  Christ  which  prove  his  exaltation  above  human  na^ 
ture.* 

Two  ecclesiastics  in  Spain  first  stood  forth  openly  in  opposition  to 
this  Adoptianistic  system,  Beatus,  a  priest  in  the  province  of  Libana, 
and  Eiherius,  a  bishop  of  Othma.  Accordmg  to  the  representations 
of  the  other  side,  Beatua  must  have  been  a  man  of  notoriously  bad 
morals;    but  the   credibility  of  this  accusation  becomes  suspicious, 

'  Though  he  perhaps  did  not  venture  to  snmmavit)  a  mortuis  reanrgendo.    Withonl 

comliac   this   expression  which  was  now  the  paienthetic  clause,  the  words  give  no 

generally  adopted,  yet  he  called  upon  the  sense, 
other  pOTty  to  prodace  his  authorities  for       '  See  1.  V.  f.  835. 
Boch  a,  position  as  thii:  qnod  ex  ulero  ma-       'When  Felix  threw  out  the  question: 

tris  verus  Deus  sit  conccptus  et  verus  sit  Quid  potuit  es  ancilla  nasoi  nisi  servus  ? 

filius  Dei,  Vn.  857.  Aleuin  replied:  Hajus  aativitaria   m^ns 

*  L.  IL  c.  Felicem  f.  809.    Aecepit  has  est  saeramentum  quam  omnium  ereatura- 

geminas   generaljonea,   piimam  videlieet,  ram  conditio.    Concede  DeuiD  ajiquid  pos- 

quae  socnndum  camemest,  secundam  vero  se,  quod  humana   non  valeat   infirmitas 

spiritalera,  quae  per  adopdonem  fit-    Idem  comprehendere,  nee  nostra  ratiooinatione 

redemptor  nosier  secundum  hominem  com-  legem   ponamus  majestati  aetemac,  quid 

plexas  in  se  continet,  primam   videlicet,  possit,  dum  omnia  potest,  qni  c~"    '     '"  " 

quam  saseepit  ex  vir^ne  naacendo.  socun-  est  i.  III.  e.  3.    Aleuin.  c.  "'  " 
dui  veto,  quam  iniiiavit  in  lavacro  (et  con- 
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when  we  consider  the  passionate  temper  of  his  opponents.'  Another 
charge  appears  more  worthy  of  credence,  which  represents  Beatua  as 
bearing  the  character  of  a  false  prophet  (pseudo-propheta) .  He  em- 
ployed hhnself  a  good  deal  on  the  exposition  of  tho  Apocalypse.  The 
situation  of  the  Spanish  church,  under  the  role  of  a  Saracenic  Moham- 
medan race,-  was  well  calculated  to  excite  expectations  of  extraordina- 
ry ^vine  judgments,  to  direct  the  ima^nations  of  men  towards  the  fu- 
ture, and  to  the  indulgence  of  the  most  extravagant  prospects.  Accord- 
ingly Eeatus  seems  to  have  predicted  that  Christ's  coming  to  judge 
unbelievers  was  near  at  hand,  and  to  have  gone  so  far  as  to  fix  the 
precise  time  at  which  he  would  appear.^  The  controversy  in  Spain 
was  conducted  with  great  acrimony  on  both  sides ;  each  denouncing 
the  other  as  unworthy  the  name  of  Christian.  IHipandua  pronounced 
his  antagonists  heretics  and  servants  of  Anti-Christ,  who  ought  to  be 
exterminated.*  To  him  it  appeared  an  unheard  of  thing,  that  a  pro- 
vincial priest  of  Libana  should  take  it  upon  him  to  instruct  the  church 
at  Toledo,  that  time-honored  seat  of  the  pure  doctrine  of  tradition.^ 
He  brought  up  agiunst  his  antagonists  his  own  authoiity  as  the  first 
bishop  of  the  Spanish  church,  and  seems  moreover  to  have  gained  the 
secular  power  over  to  his  side.a  Not  only  the  theologians  and  clergy, 
but  the  churches  were  divided  by  these  disputed  points.'  As  neither 
party  was  able  to  separate  its  own  peeuhar  notions  from  the  essential 
thing  of  Christian  ftuth  in  the  Redeemer,  each  side,  aa  Be%ti^  ex- 
pressed it,  contended  with  the  other  for  the  one  Christ,  though  their 
common  cause  against  a  common  enemy,  Mohammedanism,  should 
have  served  to  call  forth,  and  keep  in  livelier  action,  the  sense  of  their 
Christian  fellowship  in  tho  fundamentals  of  faith.     The  controversy 

'  This  chHrge  might  appear  more  credi-  an   enil  on  ft  certiun  dav  which  he  had 

ble,  icis  true,  from  the  consideration   that  fixed;  and  the  people  were  ihos  led  with 

Elipand  secma  to  appeal  to  a  fact,  viz.  ihat  extileil  expectations  ta  pass  the  time  from 

Beatus  vaa  deiiosed  from  his  spiritual  of-  the  night  of  Easter  Sabhalh  10  the  Ihird 

fice  for  immorality ;  as  ho  saj-B  in  hia  lee-  hour  of  tlie  afternoon  of  Easter  Sonday 

terto  Alcnin:  Antiphrasins  (that  is,  the  infiisting. 

jtar"  &vTi6pai!iv,  such  was  the  epithet  com-  *  Elipandns  writes :  Qni  non  fuent  eon- 

monly  applied  to  him  by  hia  opponents)  Ifessns  Jcsnm  Christum  adojMivnm  human- 

Antiphrasins  Beatos,  antichristi  disoipulaa,  itate  et  neqoaqaam  adoptivnm  divimtale 

camia  immunditia  foetidos  et  ah  altario  et  haereticns  est  el  exterininetnr.    See  the 

Dei  extranens-  also  in  the  letter  of  the  fragment  in  the  work  of  Beatus  against 

Spanish  bishop's  to  the  emperor  Charie-  Elipandus  lib.  L  in  the  Leetiones  aniiquae 

n^e,he  is  called  carnis  flag^tio  si^na-  of  Cinis,  ed.Basn^  l.II.f.310. 

ins^but  it  would  be  necessary  to  tnow  *  Hon  me  mterrogant.  sed  docere  qnae- 

more  exactlv,  how  the  case  really  stood  runt,  quia  seni  snnl  antichristi. 

with  this  deposition,  beibre  we  eoald  draw  •  Beatua  says,  I.  e.  fol.  301,  tt  ep.scopus 

from  it  any  certain  conclusion.  mctropolitanus  et  cnncepa  terrae  pan  cer- 

'  It  is  plain  from  the  letter  of  Elipandns,  famine  Echismata  haeretieoi'um  onus  verin 

that  the  Spanish  Christians  must  have  felt  glailio,  alter  virga  regimmis  niciscens.    If 

Ihemselves  oppressed.    He  says  near  the  a  Saraceman  prmce  was  here  meant,  it 

conclDsion  of  his  letter  to  Alcnin  (Alcnin.  would  be  a  remarkable  proof  that  the  opm- 

opp. ed, Froben. T. LP.  O. f  870, oppres-  ions  of  Adoptaanism  were   tiie  m<«t  ac- 

Bione  irentia  afflicti  non  possumua  tibi  re-  ceptable  to  the  Mohammedans.    Yet  it  is 

Bcribere  enneta,  and  in  his  letter  to  Felis,  possible  tho  reference  was  to  a  WestU)thic 

L  c.  f  919   qacti^ana  dlspendia,  quibns  monarch,  if  we  can  only  suppose,  that  in 

d«amns  po.ius  qoam  viviraV.  the  then  political  stale  of  Spam,  such  a 

•  Thus  m  the  fetter  of  the  Spanish  hish-  monarch  was  to  be  found  in  that  county. 
ops  (Alcnin.  opp.  T.  H.  f.  573,)  it  is  said,  '  Duo  poptUi  doae  ecdesuw,  eajs  Ben- 
he  had  predicleil  the  world  would  come  to  tns  1.  c 
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spread  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Spain  into  lie  adjacent  provinces  of 
France.  Felix,  bishop  of  Urgellis,  being  the  most  distinguished  repre- 
sentative and  champion  of  Adoptianism,  it  followed,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  the  Fraakish  empire  must  be  brought  to  participate  in  Hm 
dispute.  Eoth  the  friends  and  enemies  of  Felix  aj^ree  in  repr^enting 
him  as  a  man  distinguished  for  his  piety  and  Christian  zeal.  The 
fragments_  of  his  writmga  which  we  possess  evince  his  superiority  not 
fflJy  to  Elipandus,  but  to  all  his  antagonists,  m  acuteness  of  intellect. 
Eminent  above  all  other  theolo^cal  writers  of  this  age,  for  the  cahn 
and  unimpassioned  manner  in  which  he  stated  hk  opmions,  the  only 
great  defect  to  be  observed  in  his  character  as  an  author,  is  the  fre- 
quent obscurity  of  his  style,  which  was  owmg  perhaps  m  part  to  the 
particular  form  of  the  Latin  language,  as  then  cultivated  in  Spain.' 

The  spread  of  thiaftontroversy  into  the  Frankish  provinces  led  the 
emperor  Charles  to  cause  the  matter  to  be  investigated  by  an  assem- 
bly convened  at  Regensburg,  in  the  year  792,  before  which  Felix  him- 
self was  summoned  to  appear.  His  doctrines  were  here  condemned, 
and  ho  himself  consented  to  a  recantation.  The  emperor  thereupoo 
eent  him  to  Rome ;  a  procedure  which  may  be  easily  explained,  partly 
from  the  emperor's  undeniable  respect  for  the  Romish  church,  without 
whose  aid  and  counsel  he  was  unwilling  to  take  a  step  in  any  affeir  of 
moment,  and  partly  from  his  want  of  confidence  in  the  sincerity  of 
Felix.  At  Rome,  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  explanations 
which  had  been  thus  far  made  by  Felix  would  give  complete  satisfe^ 
taon.  He  was  arrested  and  confined ;  and,  wfile  in  prison,  was  in- 
duced to  prepare  a  new  written  recantation.  Of  course,  these  recan- 
tations of  Fehx  did  not  proceed  from  any  change  that  had  really  takea 
place  in  his  mode  of  thinking,  a  thing  which  could  not  possibly  be  so 
brought  about.  On  his  return  home,  he  repented  having  denied  his 
own  convictions  of  the  truth,  and  betook  himself  to  those  parts  of 
Spain  which  were  under  the  Saracenic  domuiion,  where  he  could  once 
inore  express  his  convictions  with  freedom.  Upon  this  the  Spanish 
bishops  issued  two  letters,  addressed  to  the  emperor  and  to  the  Frank- 
ish bishops  ;  the  latter  a  polemical  writing,  which  entered  fully  into 
the  defence  of  Adoptianism  ;  and  they  proposed  both  a  new  examina- 
tion, and  the  restoration  of  Feiix  to  his  former  place.  These  letters 
the  emperor  sent  to  pope  Hadrian.  But  wiffiout  awaiting  his  decision, 
the  emperor  caused  the  matter  to  be  brought  before  Sie  council  of 
Frankfort  on  the  Main,  m  the  year  794.  The  decision  of  this  coun- 
cil, as  might  be  expected,  went  against  Adoptianism  ;  and  the  empe- 
ror now  sent  the  transactions  of  the  synod,  together  with  a  letter  cei^ 
tifying  his  own  approval  of  them,  to  Elipandus,  and  the  other  Spanish 
bishops. 

When  the.  Frankish  church  first  became  enlisted  in  these  controver- 
sies, Alcuin  was  absent  in  England.  But  having  in  the  meantime  re- 
turned to  Frankfort,  as  he  held  the  first  place  among  the  theologians 


s  also  to  tw  taken  iuti 
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of  the  Frankish  church,  the  emperor  Charles  was  especially  anxious  to 
employ  his  influence  for  the  suppression  of  Adoptiamara.  Afc  first, 
Alcum  availed  himself  of  the  acquaintance  which  he  had  formed  with 
Felix  at  some  earlier  period,i  and  wrote  him  a  letter  breathing  all  the 
spirit  of  Christian  love.  He  hegged  him  not  to  destroy  by  this  one 
word  80  much  that  was  good  and  true  in  his  writings,  and  thus  bring 
to  nought  the  efforts  of  a  life  spent  from  hia  youth  upwards  in  works 
of  piety.  To  the  party  of  Felix,  he  opposed  tiie  authority  of  the  en- 
tire church.  The  controversy  —  he  said  —  was,  in  truth,  about  a  sm- 
gle  word,  a  superficial  judgment,  we  must  allow,  and  refuted  by  the 
conduct  of  Aleuin  himself  in  laying  so  much  stress  upon  the  difference. 
As  he  had  requested  FeHx,  in  this  letter,  to  try  to  draw  off  Elipandua 
from  his  error,  so  he  wrote  to  the  latter  a  fiiendh'  and  respectful  epis- 
tle, in  which  he  entreated  him  to  use  his  infimnce  on  Fehx  for  the 
same  purpose.  Next,  he  composed  a  treatise  against  the  doctrine  of 
Adoptianism,  which  he  addressed  to  the  clergy  and  monks  in  the 
French  provinces  bordering  on  Spain,*  and  which  was  designed  to  for- 
tify them  against  the  influence  of  the  erroneous  opinions  coming  from 
that  quarter.  But  Felix  did  not  feel  himself  touched  in  the  least  by 
those  passages  from  the  older  fathers  which  Aleuin  had  quoted  against 
him,  and  in  a  work  from  his  own  pen,  defended  himself  at  length,  and 
endeavored  to  prove  the  correctness  of  his  doctrines.  Aleuin,  in  hia 
letter,  had  opposed,  to  the  small  party  of  the  Adoplianists,  the  uniform 
agreement  of  the  whole  church,  which  led  Felix  to  unfold  in  this  work 
his  oivn  idea  of  the  church ;  and  on  this  point,  we  may  assuredly  dis- 
cover in  him  a  fery  hberal  tendency,  widely  departing  from  the  system 
of  the  Romish  church.  "  We  beheve  and  confess  —  said  he  —  a  holy 
Cathohc  church,  which  diffused  through  the  whole  world  by  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Apoetiei,  is  founded  on  our  Lord  Christ,  as  on  an  im- 
movable rock  (therefore  not  on  Peter)^ — but  the  church  may  also, 
sometimes,  consist  of  few."*  Elipandus,  at  a  subsequent  tijpe,  an- 
swered Aleuin  in  a  letter  filled  with  violence  and  bitterness.  He  up- 
braids him  on  the  score  of  his  wealth,  stating  that  he  owned  twenty 
thousand  slavea.s  In  opposition  to  the  authority  attached  to  univer- 
sality, Elipandus  said :  Where  two  or  three  are  assembled  together  in 
the  name  of  Christ,  there  Christ  is,  as  he  promised,^  in  the  midst  of 

'  See  his  short  letter  to  Tdix,  express-  habet,  est  qui  non  habet  et  habet.    As  re- 

ing  esteem  and  tovc  for  him  and  asking  for  gards  the  second :  hominem  vero  ad  menin 

ao  intci'fist  in  his  prayers.  numquam  coraparavi  servitium,  sod  magis 

'  In  Gothia.  devota  carilal*  omnibus  Christ!  Dei  md 

*  In  Christo  Domino  velut  solida  petra  famnlis  servire  desiderans. 

fnndatam.  °  In  aocordanoe  with  this,  ate  also  the 

'  Aliqnando  vero  ecclesia  in  exignis  est.  declarations  of  Elipandus,  in  the  above 

See  c.  Felicem  1. 1.    See  791. 92.  cited  letter  to  Migetius.    In  opposition  to 

'As  it  rerards  the  first,  Alcoin,  in  his  the  extravagant  titles  which  the  latter  seems 

letter  to  the  Siree  spiritna]  delecates  of  the  to  have  beslnwed  on  the  Eoman  church, 

emperor,  savs  on  the  other  hand  (opp.  T.  I.  Elipandns  saja  (I.  c.  p.  534) :  Haoc  omnia 

P.  II.  p.  860),  In  the  holding  of  worldly  aniens  ille  Bpiritns  te  ita  intelligere  docnit. 

goods,  evervthinjt  depends  on  the  temper  Nos  vero  e  contrnrio  non  de  sola  Roma  do- 

of  tfS  heart,  qno  animo  qnis  hnbeat  sec-      -—  ---  — ^^—  ■  "■"  "  ^'- 

lum.aliudesthaberesccuhim,  almdeat  I 
beri  a  secnlo.    Est  qni  habet  diviiias  et  n 
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them.  The  broad  way,  in  which  the  multitude  go,  was  a  way  leading 
to  destruction ;  but  the  narrow  way,  which  but  few  travel,  was  the  one 
iJiat  led  to  eyerlasting  life.  God  had  chosen  not  the  rich,  but  the 
poor.'  As  the  work  of  Felix  against  Alcuin  had,  in  the  meantime, 
been  sent  to  the  emperor  Charles,  the  latter  called  upon  Alcuin  to  re- 
fute it.  But  Alcuin  begged  that  so  important  a  matter  should  not  be 
devolved  on  him  alone,  but  that  the  work  of  Fehx  should  also  be  sent 
to  the  pope,  to  Paulinus  patriarch  of  Aquileia,  to  Theodore  bishop  of 
Orleans,  and  to  Richbon  bishop  of  Triers.  All  these  should  engage  in 
the  refutation  of  it.  If  they  agreed  in  their  arguments,  this  would  be 
evidence  of  the  truth.  If  not,  that  should  stand  valid,  which  most 
folly  accorded  with  the  testimonies  of  Holy  Scripture  and  of  the  an- 
cient fathers.^  Thus  it  a'ppears  that  he,  too,  wag  vatfor  dUomng  (Ae 
^pope  an  absolute  power  of  decision  in  matters  of  faith.  The  emperor 
adopted  this  plan.  He  caused  the  work  of  Alcuin  in  refutation  of  Fe- 
lix,3  to  be  read  m  his  presence,  to  which  he  hstened  with  such  critical 
care  as  to  mark  what  seemed  to  him  to  be  capable  of  improvement,  and 
to  have  it  in  his  power  to  send  Alcuin  a  hst  of  passages  which  in  his 
own  view  needed  correction.^  And  inasmuch  as  Adoptianism  had 
found  its  way  among  many  of  the  clergy,  monks  and  laity  in  the  Frank- 
ish  provinces  bordering  on  Spain,  the  emperor  considered  it  necessary 
to  send  a  clerical  committee  to  those  parts  for  the  purpose  of  counter- 
acting it.  For  this  business,  he  chose  Benedict,  abbot  of  Aniana  in 
Languedoc,  Leidrad,  archbishop  of  Lyons,  and  Nefrid,  bishop  of  Nar- 
bonne.  These  prelates  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  conference  with  Felix 
himself  in  the  town  of  Urgell.  They  here  promised  him,  that  if  he 
would  come  into  the  Frfmldsh  kingdom,  they  would  not  proceed  against 
him  with  violence,  but  that  a  calm  investigation  should  be  made  of  the 
whole  subject  in  dispute,  on  rational  grounds.  Confiding  in  this  prom- 
ise, he  appeared  before  a  synod  at  Aix,  in  the  year  799,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  emperor  himself.  The  promise  was  sacredly  observed ; 
and  here  the  abbot  Alcuin  disputed  with  him  for  a  long  time.     At 

imiTersali  ecclesia  catholicft,  per  uniTersam  cnilnin  nut  auillum  aanffuinem  et  satToca- 

orbem  in  pace  diffusa.    He  demands  of  turn,  rodis  est  aul  ineruditas.     BnC  the 

him,  how  it  could  be  reconciled  with  the  pope  pronounced  the  anatiicms  on  those 

assertion,  that  the  Eoman  church  waa  the  who  m*untaincd  this,  see  Espana  Sagnida, 

ecclesia  sine  macuhi  et  ruga,  that  the  Bo-  T.  V.  I.  c  pag.  514.     He  also  declared 

miia  bishop  Liberius  had  becu  condemned  against  those  who  following  likewise  the 

along  with  heretics  ?    It  must  no  donbt  principles  of  Elipandns,  believed  there  was 

have  been  the  case,  too,  that  Elipandus  was  nothing  defihng  in  holding  intereonrso  and 

on  many  ptunls  far  superior  to  the  popes  eating  widi  Jews  and  Saracens. 

of  IheselimcsinChristianfreedom  ofspirit.        '  We  certainly  recognize  in  snch  ex- 

In  the  letter  alreadj  cited,  Elipandns  ear-  pressiona  the  archbishop  of  an  oppressed 

neslly  contends,  Chat  nothing  barely  enter-  church. 

nal,  nothing  that  comes  from  without  can        *  See  ep.  69. 

defile  (he  man,  -Bat  to  pope  Hadrian  such       'Hia  seven  books  against  Felix,  which 

principles  appeared  offensive.     lo  Rome,  as  they  contain  many  fragments  from  the 

at  this  peiiod,  the  apostolical  decree,  Acts  works  of  Felix  himself  are  the  most  im- 

15,  the  barely  t^mpoiiuy  significance  of  portant  source  of  information  on  the  sub- 

wliich  was  recognized  in  Augustin's  ^me,  ject  of  his  doctrines. 

was  held  to  be  of  perpetual  validity.    The       •  Ep.  85  to  the  emperor.    Gralias  ap- 

delegates  of  the  pope  had  to  dispute  with  mns,  tjuod  libcllum  auribus  sapientiae  vcs- 

persons  in  Spain  who  maintained,  in  the  Irae  recitari  fecistis  et  quod  notari  jnssistis 

tense  of  Elipandus,  that,  qui  non  ederit  pc-  errata  iilins  et  remisistis  ad  comgendum. 
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length,  lie  declared  himself  to  be  convinced ;  and  Alcuin  a 
that  through  divine  grace,  and  bj  the  authorities"  of  the  ancient  fi 
arrayed  against  him,  a  true  connction  had  heen  wrought  in  his  mind.i 
At  the  same  time  however  he  betrays  a  shade  of  suspicion  with  regard 
to  the  sincerity  of  Felix.^  In  his  work  against  Elipandus,  he  testifies 
his  joy,  in  the  spirit  of  Chi^tian  love,  over  the  supposed  conversion  of 
Felix.  The  manner  in  which  the  truly  devout  and  gentle  Alcuin  re- 
ceived  and  conversed  with  FeMs  at  Aix,  no  doubt  made  a  deep  im- 
pression on  the  latter,  and  he  afterwards  testifies  bis  love  towards  him.' 
But  although,  perhaps,  the  imposing  character  of  the  assembly  and  the 
exposing  of  some  dangerous  consequences  to  which  his  expressions 
might  lead,  produced  on  him  a  momentary  impression,  and  forced  him 
to  yield,  yet  it  is  by  no  means  probable  in  itself,  that  the  man,  who  in 
theological  dialectics  excelled  his  opponents,  could  have  been  induced 
by  a  »inffle  disputation,  to  alter  that  mode  of  apprehending  doctrines 
which  was  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  very  constitution  of  Ins  mind.  As 
his  sincerity  or  his  firmness  was  not  fully  trusted,  he  was  not  permitted 
to  return  to  his  bishopric,  but  was  placed  under  the  oversight  of  Leid- 
rad  archbishop  of  Lyons.  He  drew  up  himself  a  form  of  recantation 
for  the  benefit  of  his  former  adherents,  in  which  rejecting  the  phrase, 
"  Adoption,"  ho  still  endeavored  to  hold  clearly  apart  the  predicates 
of  the  two  natures.  The  delegates  already  mentioned  were  afterwards 
sent  for  a  second  time,  in  the  year  800,  to  visit  those  districts ;  where 
accordinir  to  Alcuin's  report,*  they  labored  with  success,  ha\ang  induced 
ten  thousand  persons  to  recant.  Felix  hved  in  Lyons  till  the  year  816 ; 
and  it  is  clear  from  reliable  evidence,  that  he  continued  to  retain  unal- 
tered his  type  of  doctrine  concemng  the  person  of  Christ,  with  which 
Agnoetism  was  closely  connected.  He  endeavored  to  bring  those  who 
conversed  with  him  to  concede,  that  the  knowledge  of  our  Saviour, 
while  on  earth,  so  far  as  it  concerned  his  humardty,  was  not,  jud^^ng 
from  his  own  professions  with  regard  to  himself,  absolutely  unlimited. 
Agobard,  who  succeeded  Leidrad  as  archbishop  of  Lyons,  having  heard 
of  such  remarks  by  Felix,  asked  him,  if  he  really  thought  thus.  FeUx 
replied  in  the  affirmative.  But  when  Agobard  placed  before  him  a  col- 
lection of  the  sayings  of  the  older  fathers,  directly  opposed  to  this  view, 
he  promised  to  take  all  poa^ble  pains  to  arrive  at  a  better  knowledges 
• — words  however,  which  still  implied,  that  he  was  not  yet  ready  to 
adopt  a  difierent  opinion ;  and  the  probabiUty  is,  that  he  merely  sought 
to  get  rid  of  a  dispute.  Besides,  a  card  of  his  was  found,  after  his 
death,  written  over  with  questions  and  answers,  in  which  the  dieoj-y 
of  distinction  maintamed  by  Adoptianism  was  clearly  assert^d,^ 

'Ep.TS.    Divinadementiavisilantecor  '  Sec  ep.  92. 

illins  novissime  falsa  opinione  se  seduiTlum  '  Promisit  se  omnis  eni'mdatioiiia  diii- 

confessus  est  gentimn  sibimet  adhihiiamin. 

'Noa  vero  cordis  alios  aecreta  nescientes  «  See  Ihe  tract  composed  I7  Agolwd,  on 

occullorum  judici  caQ5a,m  dimisinius.  Uiis  atwinnt,  agaiasi  ihe  doaiin.;s  of  t'eliic 

'  Alcuin  ep.  92.    Mnltnra  amot  me  to-  —  the  last  in  this  conivovieisy. 
tamqnB  odima,  quod  tiabuit  in  rae^  versnni 
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II,  In  the  Greek  Church. 

In  the  Greek  church,  the  cultivation  of  letters  had  been  preserved 
to  a  fai-  greater  exteat  than  in  the  Latin ;  though  all  true  intellectual 
progress  had  long  since  been  suppressed  by  a  political  and  spiritual 
despotism.  There  was  the  want  of  a  living,  solf-moving,  creative 
spirit,  to  animate  the  inert  mass  of  collected  materials.  In  interpret- 
ing the  sacred  writings,  the  chief  object  was,  to  bring  together  the  ex- 
positions of  the  older  fathers,  and  arrange  them  in  the  order  of  the 
several  books  of  the  Bible, — out  of  which  collections  afterwards  arose 
ihe  S0K!aIled  Catena*  (aeigaC)  on  the  Holj  Scriptures.  The  Monophy- 
fflte  controversies  had  at  length  contributed  in  a  special  manner  to 
awaken  the  dialectic  spirit,  which  derived  fresh  nourishment  from  the 
study  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  and  fresh  practice  from  the  pro- 
longed controversies  with  the  Monophyaites.  The  same  causes  tended 
to  promote  an  abstract,  dialectical  method  of  expounding  the  doctrines 
of  faith,  which  was  employed  chiefly  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
and  the  doctrine  of  the  two  natures  in  Christ,  less  attention  being  paid 
to  the  practical  element  in  the  system  of  faith.  An  undue  stress  was 
laid  on  a  formal  orthodoxy,  to  the  neglect  of  practical  Christianity ; 
and  beside  the  former  an  external  holmess  of  works,  or  a  piety  consist- 
ing in  the  observance  of  outward  forms,  or  bound  up  with,  and  upheld 
by  superstition, could  peacefully  proceed.  This  dialectical  tendency, 
which  seizing  upon  the  results  of  the  doctrinal  controversies,  elaborated 
amd  arranged  them,  produced,  in  the  eighth  century,  the  most  impor- 
tiffit  doctrinal  test-book  of  the  Greek  church,  wluch  was  entitled, 
"An  aecurate  iummary  of  ike  ortliadox  faith"  (axQiptji  IxSoais  j^s 
oQ&oSo^ov  m'ai:sms,y  drawn  up  near  the  beginning  of  that  century  hy 
the  monk  John  of  Damascus ;  where  the  expositions  of  doctrine  are 
^ven  for  the  most  part  in  the  expressions  of  the  older  fathers,  espe- 
cially the  three  great  teachers  from  Cappadocia.  Nevertheless,  in  the 
Greek  church,  the  ori^nal  and  free  development  of  spiritual  life  was 
too  scanty  to  allow  any  such  important  creation  to  start  forth  here  out 
of  the  union  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  dialectical  tendencies,  as  de- 
serves to  be  compared  with  the  scholastic  theology  of  the  Western 
church. 

Monasticism  had  ever  continued  in  the  Greek  church  to  maintain  an 
important  influence ;  an  influence,  too,  which  in  kind  differed  entirely 
from  that  which  prevEuled  in  the  Western  church  of  this  period ;  for 
the  predominant  contemplative  tendency  had  still  been  preserved  in  it 
and  hence  the  Greek  monast-eriea  were  the  favorite  seats  of  a  mystical 
theology.  At  these  places,  the  writings  which,  as  we  remarked  in  the 
history  of  the  preeedmg  period,  were  forged  under  the  name  of  Dionfl* 
aius  the  Areopagite,  had  an  unbounded  influence.  It  is  remark- 
able, that  the  spread  of  these  writings  was  due  in  the  first  place  to 
opponents  of  the  dominant  church,  and  that  while  they  were  in  the 
hands  of  these  men,  the  church  was  famihar  with  the  arguments  aganst 

VOL,  III.  15 
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their  genuineness.  The  Severians  (a  party  of  the  Monophysitcs)  at 
a  conference  with  theolo^ns  of  the  Catholic  church  held  at  Con- 
Btantinople  m  533,  adduced  among  other  things,  testimonies  from  these 
writin"a  in  favor  of  their  opinions.  But  their  opponents  refused  to 
admit  such  testimonies  as  genuine,  alleging  tJiat,  as  these  writings 
were  wholly  unknown  to  the  ancients,  as  neither  Cyrill  in  the  contro- 
versy with  Nestorius,  nor  Athanasius  in  the  controversies  with  Anus, 
had  made  any  use  of  them,  it  was  sufficiently  evident,  that  they  could 
not  be  so  old  as  was  pretended.'  A  certain  presbyter,  Theodorus, 
composed,*ui  the  seventh  century,  a  work  in  defence  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  these  Dionysiaii  writings  ;a  and  from  what  is  known  to  us  r&- 
speeting  the  contents  of  that  work,  it  is  clear  that  the  genuineness  of 
those  writings  was  impugned  on  right  grounds.  The  arguments  agiunat 
them  were  four,  1.  That  none  of  tRe  later  church-teachers  cited  them. 
2.  That  Eusebius,  in  his  catalogue  of  tbe  writings  of  the  older  fathers, 
makes  no  mention  of  them.  3.  That  they  are  filled  with  comments  on 
church  traditions  which  had  arisen  only  by  degrees,  and  had  been  pro- 
gressively shaping  themselves  mto  form,  durmg  a  long  period  of  time, 
in  which  they  had  received  many  additions.  4.  That  in  them  were 
cited  the  letters  of  Ignatius,  though  he  lived  after  Dionysius.  Never- 
theless, the  spirit  of  historical  criticism  was  too  little  prevalent  in  this 
period,  and  the  force  of  that  symbolizing,  mystical  and  contemplative 
bent  of  mind  was  too  potent  to  allow  any  chance  of  victory  to  argu- 
ments based  on  grounds  of  criticism.  Now  by  means  of  these  writings, 
the  elements  of  New-Platonism  and,  m  part,  of  the  older  Alexandrian 
theology  were  transferred  into  the  later  Greek  church ;  and  as,  m  ear- 
lier times,  there  had  been  formed,  out  of  the  same  elements,  a  certain 
religious  Idealism,  which  spiritualized  ri^d  Judaism  and  the  sensual 
rites  of  Pagan  reli^ons,  so  the  recurrence  of  a  like  phenomenon  might 
be  expected  m  the  Greek  church. 

A  theology  which  had  sunk  into  this  spiritualizing  mode  of  mterpre- 
tation  could  adopt  the  whole  round  of  superstitious  notions  connected 
with  the  worahip  of  saints  and  of  images  ;  and  by  this  spiritualization 
place  them  on  a  firmer  basis ;  while  the  people,  who  were  profoundly 
ignorant  of  this  contemplative  theology,  would  apprehend  the  whole 
in  the  grossest  material  form.  By  distinguishing  two  different  posi- 
tions, a  mode  of  apprehension  by  symbols,  and  another  which  stripped 
away  everything  symbolical,  and  soared  to  the  Intuition  of  pure  ideas ; 
by  distmgmshing  a  humanizing  and  a  dehumanizing,  a  jiositive  and  a 
negative  mode  of  apprehension  (a  ^eoloyia.  xata<fKTiK>i  and  aaotpa- 
Tot^) ;  3  a  way  was  contrived  for  blending  with  that  idealism  the  whole 
■system  of  church  ordinances  and  customs.  Furtiiermore,  the  ex- 
cessive use  of  these  writings  led  to  a  fulsome  style  of  _langnage, 
easily  inclimng  to  exaggeration,  which  marred  the  simplicity  of  the 

>  Si^c  the  Acta  of  the  CoUatio  Conslan.  cited  what  Theodore  eaW  in  refutallon  of 

■tinopoUtunaoftlieYear533,Hftrduin.Coii-  the  weighty  areaments,  is  to  be  found  in 

Jii  II   nfi.T  Phoona  Bibiiolheca  pug.  1. 

•The  notice  of  ita  contents,  where  we  'As  this  distinction  bad  been  already 

have  only  to  regret  thac  Photiua  hofl  not  used  byPbilo;  see  VoLL 
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gospel.  From  the  same  cause  arose  also  a  singular  combiuation  of 
i^alectical  and  myatJcal  theology,  whereby  the  dogmatiam  of  the  under- 
standing became  permeated  by  a  certain  element  of  reli^ous  intuition 
and  of  the  fervor  of  the  feelings.  We  may  consider  as  a  representative 
of  this  dialectical,  contemplative  tendency,  the  monk  Maximus,  in  the 
seventh  century,  a  man  distinguished  for  acuteness  and  profundity  of 
intellect.  He  had  filled  an  important  station  at  the  imperial  court,  as 
the  emperor's  first  secretary,'  and  was  in  tiio.way  of  attaining  to  afjll 
higher  posts,  but  partly  for  the  purpose  of  holding  fast  his  convictions 
amid  the  Monotheletic  controversies,  be  retired  to  the  seclusion  of  the 
monastic  life,  and  finally  became  an  abbot.  It  is  evident  from  his 
works,  that  the  writings  of  Gregory  of  Nyssa  and  of  the  Pseudo- 
Dionysius  bad  exerted  a  very  considerable  influence  on  his  mode  of 
thinking  in  theology.  The  grand  features  of  a  coherent  system  may 
be  discovered  in  them,  together  with  many  fruitful  and  pregnant  ideas, 
which,  if  he  had  developed  himself  and  acted  his  part  under  more 
favorable  circumstances,  might  have  been  the  means  of  leading  him- 
self and  others  to  an  original  construction  of  the  Christian  system  of 
feith  and  morals.  He  was  also  distinguished  for  his  zeal  in  endeavoi^ 
ing  to  promote  a  vita!,  practical  Christianity,  flowing  out  of  the  dispo- 
sitioa  of  the  heart,^  in  opposition  to  a  dead  faith  and  outward  works. 
The  solid  inward  worth  and  importance  of  this  individual  induces  us 
to  dwell  the  longer  upon  his  peculiarities,  and  to  give  the  fuller  expo- 
sition of  the  ideas  which  lie  at  the  centre  of  his  theology. 

Christianity,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  forms  the  exa«fc  mean  betwixt  the 
too  narrow  apprehension  of  the  idea  of  God  in  Judaism,  and  the  too 
broad  one  of  the  deification  of  nature  in  paganism ;  and  this  mean  is 
expressed  by  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,'  The  highest  end  of  the 
whole  creation  he  supposed  to  be  the  intimate  union  into  which  God 
entered  with  it  through  Christ  —  when,  without  detriment  to  his  im- 
TOutabihty,  he  assumed  human  nature  into  personal  union  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rendering  humanity  godlike ;  God  beeonnng  man  without 
change  of  his  own  essence,  and  receiving  human  nature  into  union 
with  himself  without  its  losing  aught  that  belongs  to  its  peculiar 
essence.  It  was  with  a  view  to  secure  this  point,  that  he  attached  so 
much  importance  also  to  the  articles  touching  the  union  of  the  two 
natures  in  which  each  retains  without  change  its  own  peculiar  proper- 
ties.*   The  end  and  purpose  of  the  redemption  was  not  solely  to 

'npuTBciiToypiv^ciiC7<lip^aai^iK<Ji>tKOii      imnovpov  fxovaa.  ri/v  TOpovi'TOiiai'  rd  r% 

'  To  the  nnlhorities  of  Uie  Greek  fathers  Exposit  in  orat.  Dotn.  I.  f,  356, 

against  slavery,  let  us  here  add  tbat  of  Maxi  '  The  antithesis  of  the  6iaara?4  and  the 

mus.     He  regarded  Blavery  as  a  diSbOlu  oustoXj}  i^f  SeoriiToc,   on   one  side,    the 

tion.introduced  bjsin.oftheoriginal  unity  naro^epifttv  rjv  /liav  clfijfii',  on  the  other, 

of  human  nature,  an  a  denial  of  £e  onguial  tlie  fJia  ufi;[i^.  but  mev^  Koi  ureA^;.     See 

dignity  of  man's  nature,  created  after  the  the  eKposition  of  the  Paternoster.    Max- 

image  of  God,  — while  it  was  iho  aim  of  imi  opera  ell  Corabofis.  T.  I.  f.  aS5. 

ChrisUanity  to  restore  die  original  relation.  *  Qoaest.  in  scripturam,  p. 45  and  p,  209. 

He  says  of  slavery :    i  r^f  airr^t  ii/iavori  StoC  i^piaruf  i-irtpayadoi  ^m}Ji,  lo  the 

itopi  ynjfaiv  diaipeait  fvaaif,  in/utv  iroi-  fulfilment  of  which  all  else  is  but  prepara- 

ov/iivii  rill  Kari   fvem    ipon/iov,    jio/iot  locy;   urpiflTuf  iyKpaSiivai  rj  fvaei  Tov 
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cleanse  human  nature  from  sin,  but  to  elevate  it  to  a  higher  atage 
than  it  couid  attain  by  its  original  powers  —  to  raise  it  up  to  an  un- 
changeable, ^vine  life.'  Hence  the  history  of  creation  falls  into  two 
grand  divisions,  —  the  preparation  for  that  assumption  of  human 
nature  by  the  Divine  Being,  and  the  deification  of  human  natore  pro- 
gressively unfolding  itself  out  of  this  feet,  in  all  such  as  become  sus- 
ceptible of  it  by  the  bent  of  their  will,  even  to  the  attainment  of  per- 
fect blessedness.'  Accordingly  he  often  speaks  of  a  continual  incar- 
nation of  the  Logos  in  belieTers,  in  so  far  as  the  human  life  is  taken 
up  into  union  with  Chriat,  and  permeated  by  the  principle  of  Ks  divine 
life.i'  And  he  considers  the  soul  of  the  individual,  who  thus  begets  a 
(Uvine  life  out  of  himself,  as  a  ^eotoxog-*  As  the  Logos,  being  Crod, 
was  the  creator  of  the  woman,  whom,  from  love  to  mankind,  he  'caused 
to  become  his  mother  so  far  as  it  concerned  his  bodily  generaUon  as  a 
man  —  so  the  Logos  in  us,  is  in  the  first  place  the  creator  of  faith, 
and  then  a  son  of  &o  faith  that  is  in  us,  embodying  himself,  by  the 
virtues  that  spring  out  of  faith,  in  Christian  action.^  Now  as  human 
nature  was  so  formed  by  God  as  to  be  the  organ  of  a  divine  fife  ex- 
ceeding the  limits  of  the  finite  creation,  as  to  be  capable  of  receiving 
a  higher  principle,  and  of  being  permeated  thereby,  though  without 
exceeding  the  limits  of  the  peculiar  e^ence  ^ven  to  it  by  creation,  a 
way  was  provided  in  this  ttieory  for  establishing  a  harmonious  con- 
nection between  creation  and  redemption,  nature  and  grace,  the  natu- 
ral and  the  supernatural,  reason  and  revelation :  and  the  scattered  hints 
pointing  at  this  connection  we  may  consider  as  the  luminous  points  of  hia 
system.  "The  faculty  of  seeking  after  the  godlike  ,6  has  been  implanted 
in  human  nature  by  its  Creator ;  hut  it  is  first  enabled  to  arrive  at  the 
revelation  of  the  godlike  by  the  supervening  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
But  as  this  ori^al  faculty  has,  in  consequence  of  sm,  become  sup- 
pressed by  the  predominance  of  sense,  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
must  supervene,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  this  faculty  to  its  pris- 
tine freedom  and  purity.  We  cannot  properly  say,  that  grace,  by 
itself  alone,  and  independent  of  the  natural  faculty  of  knowledge, 
communicates  to  the  righteous  the  knowledge  of  mysteries;'  for  in  that 
case  we  must  suppose,  that  the  prophets  understood  nothing  at  all  of 
what  was  revealed  to  them  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  As  httle  can  we  sup- 
pose, that  they  attained  to  true  knowledge  by  seekmg  for  it  with  the 
natural  faculty  alone ;  for  thus  we  should  make  all  supervention  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  superfluous.  When  St.  Paul  says,  The  one  and  the 
self-same  Spirit,  which  worketh  in  all,  divjdeth  to  every  man  severally 
as  he  will,  this  is  to  be  understood  to  mean  that  the  Holy  Spirit  wills 
that  which  is  suited  to  each  individual ;  so  aa  to  guide  the  spiritual 

ivSpMcav  iiA  Tijf  lead'  imonTaatv  aiitOoi;  *  Espoeition  of  the  Patercoster,  p.  35i._ 

iviioEUf,  iaiiT^  6i  rijv  ^aiv  avaXloiuru;  '  Koru  rfiv  wpd^iv  Tai;  apstai;  cu/iaroi- 

tiiijaai  Tiji'  iv'&pumviiv.  /itvof. 

'  Tj  -Seuaei  ■nXeoventoiaav  r^v  irpuTtjv  *  hi  fijrfjriJiai  KOl  ipcmiirtnal  tuv  -Ssiuv 

iianMmv.     Qnacat  in  script,  f.  157,  iwuiieis. 

'  L.  c.  p.  45,  '  Xupig  Tuv  j%  yvuacag  6sktiiujv  narfi 

>  'O  Jt^urrflf  Silt  Tov  au^o/ievav  aapKoi/ie-  fiaiv  itiraiiiuv. 
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striving  of  those  who  are  seeking  after  the  godlike  to  its  desired 
end,'  Accordingly,  the  Holy  Spirit  ivorka  not  wisdom  in  the  eaints, 
■without  a  mind  which  is  susceptible  of  it;  —  it  works  not  knowledge, 
without  the  recipient  faculty  of  reason;  —  it  works  not  faith,  without 
a  rational  conviction  respecting  the  future  and  the  invisible;*  —  it 
works  not  the  gift  of  miraculous  healing,  without  a  natural  philan- 
thropy ;  —  and,  in  a  word,  it  produces  no  charisma  whatsoever,  without 
the  recipient  faculty  for  each.a  The  gra«e  of  the  Spirit  destroys  not 
in  the  least  the  natural  faculty,  but  much  rather  makes  that  faculty, 
which  has  become  inapt  by  unnatural  use,  once  more  efficient,  by 
employing  it  conformably  to  its  nature,  when  it  leads  it  to  the  contem- 
plation of  the  godlike."* 

So,  in  like  manner,  the  union  of  the  divine  and  human  natures  iu 
Christ  corresponds  to  the  mutual  adaptation  to  each  other  of  the  divine 
and  the  human  elements  in  behevera.  "  As  the  Logos  could  not  have 
wrought  the  natural  works  of  the  body  after  a  manner  worthy  of  God, 
without  a  body  animated  by  a  rational  soul,  so  neitiier  could  the  Holy  Spi- 
rit produce  the  knowledge  of  the  mysteries,  without  &  faculty  seeking 
after  knowledge  in  the  way  of  nature."  5  All  Christian  contempla- 
tion and  action  are  so  brought  about  in  behevers,  that  Gwi  works 
within  them  as  his  instruments  ,s  and  the  man  contributes  nothing 
thereto  but  a  disposition  that  wills  what  is  good.^  In  conformity  with 
this  relation  of  the  natural  to  the  supernatural,  of  revelation  to  the 
recipiency  of  man,  which  is  the  condition  of  it,  Maximus  supposes  a 
progressive  development  of  tiie  divine  revelations,  according  to  the 
point  attained  by  the  ini^viduala  to  be  educated.  Hence  in  the  Old 
Testament,  the  revelation  and  agency  of  God  was  connected  with 
forms  of  sense,  for  the  purpose  of  elevating  man  from  sensible 
things  to  spiritual.*  Aa  he  proceeds  upon  the  idea  of  a  communion 
with  the  dirine  source  of  life  imparting  itself  to  man,  which  man  is 
enabled  to  appropriate  by  means  of  the  organ  originally  implanted  in 
his  nature,  and  now  once  more  unfolded  to  freedom,  so  he  apprehends 
the  idea  of  faith  as  the  internal  fact  of  this  appropriation.  But  it  is 
from  faith  that  this  divine  hfe  must  first  unibld  itself  —  from  faith 
penetrating  into  the  disposition  of  the  man,  incorporating  itself  with 
his  actions,  ruling  him  in  the  form  of  love  ;  and  together  with  this 
love,  as  the  union  with  the  godlike,  arises  the  life  of  contemplation, 
the  peculiar  element  of  the  Gnostic  point  of  view,  and  the  highest 
tijng  of  all ;  but  which  he  considers  not  as  a  mere  theorizmg  state 

il(  nhtpo^opiav   Tin  ijraflouf  ruv  iitifjj-  yovaa. 

TovvTav  Td  ^eXa  ^fttrtwf.  '  See  Quaeat.  in  script.  59  T.  I.  ji,  199, 

'  'Ave*  Ti5r  "oru  vovv  sal  iiyov  Tim  and  what  follows. 

luXyiosTav   Kal  niat  riu;  uSi^uv  iriijpo-  '  Iluaoi'  iv  iiidyi  (If  bfiyavoii  i  -dtit  trti- 

^piof.  reiei  irpufiv  jiaf  ■Seupia!'. 

'  Xopic  rw  laauToi  icxrix^  fftur  re  '  tl^f  r^f  ^eXovanc  ^^  «oAa  SiaScaeut. 

kat  dwuftojc-  Qnaest.  in  si^pt.  54  p.  153. 

•  'H  jupif  oviJo/Wjf  r^t  ^ijoewf  xarapyd  '  The  divine  wisilom,  in  having  respect 

T^  rfuva^iw,  ttHXa  /iuMuu  kaTaflyifdiinaii  to  the  uvo/b)'io  Tuv  niHniaav/iivijv.  Quaest. 

ituSw  Tp  XP'I^"  f""  "'V'^  ¥"""  tpi""^  31-  p.  ^*■ 
ivtfyui  iiraiet  tluMv  Ty  JJ^Oel  TUV  tard 

15" 
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of  mind,  but  as  the  highest  transfiguration  of  Christianity  in  the 
complete  unity  of  life  and  knowledge.  "  Faith  —  says  he  —  ia  a 
certain  relation  of  the  soul  to  the  supernatural  —  the  godlike ; '  — 
an  immediate  union  of  the  spirit  with  God,  so  that  the  I^ing  of  God 
in  man  ia  therewith  necessarilj  presupposed.  The  kingdom  of  God, 
and  faith  in  God,  differ  only  in  tiie  abstract  conception,  Eaith  is  the 
kingdom  of  God,  which  has  not  yet  come  to  a  determinate  shape, — 
the  kingdom  of  God  is  faith,  which  has  attuned  to  shape  in  a  way 
answering  to  the  divine  life.'  The  fmth  which  is  actively  employed 
in  obeying  the  divine  commands  becomes  the  kingdom  of  God,  which 
can  be  known  only  by  those  who  possess  it,  and  the  kingdom  of  God 
is  nothing  other  than  operative  faith."  In  speaking  against  those 
who  considered  the  charismata  as  isolated  ^fts,  simply  communicated 
from  without,  he  says  :  ^  "  He  who  has  genuine  faith  in  Christ,  has 
within  him  all  the  charismata  collectively.  But  since,  by  reason  of 
our  inactivity,  we  are  far  from  that  active  love  towards  him,  which 
miveils  to  us  the  divine  treasures  which  we  bear  within  our  own  souls, 
so  we  justly  believe  that  we  are  without  the  divine  charismata.  If, 
according  to  St.  Paul,  Christ  dwells  in  our  hearts  by  faith,  and  in 
him  are  hid  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge,  then  all  the 
treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge  are  hidden  in  our  hearts.  But 
they  reveal  themselves  to  the  heart  in  the  same  proportion  as  the 
heart  becomes  pure  through  obedience  to  the  divine  commands."  Of 
love,  he  says,*  contemplating  it  as  the  perfection  of  the  Christian 
life  —  "  What  kind  of  good  is  there,  which  love  possesses  not  ?  Does 
it  not  possess  faith,  which  bestows  on  him  that  has  it  as  firm  and 
assured  a  conviction  of  the  godlike,  as  the  sensuous  perception  of  the 
eye  can  bestow  of  visible  objects  ?  Does  it  not  possess  a  hope,  which 
represents  to  itself  the  truly  good,  and  grasps  it  more  firmly  than  the 
hand  ever  grasps  an  object  which  can  be  felt  ?  Does  it  not  bestow 
the  enjoyment  of  that  which  is  believed  and  hoped  for,  when,  by 
virtue  of  the  whole  bent  of  the  soul,  it  possesses  in  itself  the  future 
as  the  present  ?  "  *  With  regard  to  the  union  of  the  theoretical  with 
the  practical  element,  he  says,  that  he  who  represents  to  himself 
knowledge  as  something  embodied  in.action,  and  action  as  something 
instinct  wiA  knowledge,  has  ibund  the  right  way  of  true,  divine 
action.  But  he  who  severs  the  one  from  the  other,  either  con- 
verts knowledge  into  an  unsubstanlial  fancy,  or  action  into  a  hfeless 


In  describing  how  the  whole  life  of  the  Christian  should  be  one 
prayer,  Maximus  explains  himself  thus :    Constant  prayer  consists  in 

'  The  mo7if  divapn  oxCTUiil  r^r  t'Tep  '  In  a  letter,  T.  II.  p.  220. 

mioar  u/iiaov  toC  TrioTeiouTo;   npoc  riv  '  if   iavri/c   lie  ffupovro  rd  fieXXovTa 

nurrevoafvov  ^edv  reMa^  ivuaeu^.  Qnaest  KOTi  dUtOcatv  Ixovaa. 

33  in  script.  T.  I.  78  and  tbe  following.  '  'H  r^v  yvdao'  awibaraTor  newair/kc 

'  L  e.  ?  fiir,  m'orif  avciieo;  tfeoiJ  0aai-  ^avToaiav  15  T^v  irpufii'  i^jov  Kariartiarv 

ieia  foi-iv  n  ie  fdwiAEio,  niani  ^cottSu;  diuf.av.     Among  the  stuttered  thoughts, 

tUoTTtiroiij/iei'f?.  which  harmonize  well  with  hi»  other  wri^ 

'  In  the  ihonghts  cotic«ming  charily,  L  ings.    I.  606. 
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t!ua,  that  one  has  his  mind  constantly  directed  to  God  in  true  piety  and 
sincere  aspiration  ;  that  the  whole  life  should  be  rooted  and  grounded 
in  hope  on  him ;  that  in  everything  one  does  or  suffers,  one's  whole 
reliance  is  placed  only  in  Him.i  He  nowhere  suffers  himself  to  fall 
into  the  mistake,  into  wluch  the  mystics  were  often  misled,  that  of  con- 
founding together  eternal  life  and  the  present  earthly  existence.  He 
thus  contrasts  them :  One  is  the  relative  knowledge  of  the  godlike  by 
conceptions,  wMch  consists  in  the  striving  after  that  perfect  union 
with  the  object  of  knowledge  which,  in  this  hfe,  is  not  yet  to  be  at- 
tained ;  the  other,  the  absolute,  perfect  intuition,  in  immediate  pre- 
sence, where  knowledge  by  conception  retires  into  the  back-ground.' 
The  fundamental  ideas  of  Maximus  seem  to  lead  to  the  doctrine  of  a 
filial  universal  restoration,  which  ia  ftict  is  intimately  connected  also 
with  the  system  of  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  to  which  he  most  closely  ad- 
heres. Yet  he  was  too  much  fettered  by  the  church  system  of  doc- 
trine, distinctly  to  express  any  theory  of  tBs  sort.' 

The  first  doctrinal  controversy,  which  we  have  to  notice  in  the 
Greek  church  of  this  period,  originated  partly  in  causes  within  and 
partly  in  causes  without  the  church  itsefe  The  internal  cause  was 
the  effort  to  unfold  from  the  doctrine  of  the  two  natures  in  Christ  the 
consequences  which  it  involved.  The  doctrine  of  the  two  natures  in 
Christ  combined  together  in  personal  union,  while  each  retained  its  own 
attributes  unaltered,  would  if  consistently  carried  out  lead  men  also  to 
suppose  two  forms  of  working  corresponding  to  these  two  natures ;  as, 
in  fact,  they  allowed  to  subsist  along  with  the  two  natures  the  attri- 
butes also,  answering  to  each,  wHch  remained  unaltered.  The  exter- 
nal cause  of  these  controversies,  was,  as  had  so  often  been  the  case, 
the  inclination  of  the  Byzantine  emperors  to  intermeddle  with  eccle- 
siastical proceedings ;  and  in  particular,  the  effort,  so  often  made 
mthout  success,  and  from  which  they  still  could  not  desist,  to  bring 
about  a  conciliation  of  the  opposite  doctrinal  views  existing  in  the 

'  See  his  o^iifTdtof  L  p.  378.  ti/;  Kaninf  iiviiiKV    "o?  iripuiraaav   ToOf 

■  'H  ^  run  Miuv  yvHati  axmnil,  ^  jrurrac  alavag  Kol  /i^  lipiesoBaav  araaiv 

iu  /iii^  TJiyi^  Kti/iev^  xal  voi/jiaai,  7/  Si  KV-  eic  riiv  ■Sciv  WiSttf  riv  pi  fxovra  trspac. 

(jtuf  dUijiJ^  iv  pov^  Tj  treipf  naf  Ivip-  But  then  he  adds  so!  oSru;  rj  imyvuaei, 

yiiav  Sixa  ?,6yov  Kai  vmipaTuv  Wipi  tdu  oi  ry  itc&^ei  tUtv  u^'oSuw  aitoT^adeiv  rdf 

yvua^ivro^  narh  x^P''"  /"etftfc  wapcx"!'^  Svra/ieii:  ical  el;  tA  apxaZov  airoKaTocSiivai. 

vriv  T^v  wti^Tiaiv,  it'  iit  Karit  riiv  itiXXov-  Kal  Stix^^ai  rbv  Jij/iioKpyfiu  ivairiov  Tijf 

aav  A^ftv  r^  iirip  ^ietv  iroScxoixcSa-ii-  ijiapTiac-     According  to  tiiiB,  then,  God 

uaiv    diTaiwTuf    tvepyattjiivjiii.       Quaest.  will  fin^y  be  glorifi^  by  the  complete  ex- 

eeript  f.  210.  firpation  of  alF  eviL    Yet  how,  actording 

"  In  the  collection  of  Aphoiisms  derived  to  his  own  ideas  be  could  distingnish  the 

from  Maxima9,the  Uarovriig  Tctv-prii  \  20.  knovMge  of  the  highest  good  in  which  all 

T.  L  f  288,  the re-nnion  of  all  rational  es-  would  participate,  trom  wapartidpoiion  in 

sences  with  God  is  eatahlished  as  the  final  it,  ciinnot  be  well  seen,     in  expounding 

end:  irpdj iirorjojfji; toS  irovTWf  iruoiw  kvi*-  CoUos.  2;  15  from  different  points  of  riew 

■hjoo^Evoir  Kdril  Ti  icipa^  ruv  cduvuv.    In  (Qnaext  script  SI)  he  had  in  his  loind 

his  Ipaiiiaeig  ko(  in-OKpUTHf  cI3. 1,  f.  304,  perhaps  {seeT.  1. 1*4)  a  final  redemption 

he  himself  cites  Gregory's  doctrine  con-  even  of  fallen  spirits  j  since  he  saja,  that 

ceming  the  restoration,  and  with  approba-  there  is  also  a  loyo(  foianKuTcpof  Kal  i^i/- 

tion,  but  explains  it  thus:    Tuf  jraparpa-  T^oTEpo^^  but  that  we  are  not  aatborized  to 

iftiffar  Tijr  ^vxif  ijiviipui  ry  jraparaoei  rely  on  the  ai^ofifnitoripa  rCm  Seiuv  ioy/ia- 

TUf  oiiiwjv  diro^Xeiv  rur  circSeUja;  avTy  Tuv  of  Stripture. 
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clmrcli,  by  means  of  formulaa  designed  to  conceal  the  existing  differ- 
ences, it  was  not  merely  a  reli^ous,  but  also  a  political  interest  by 
■which  the  Greek  emperor  Heraclius,  whose  arms  were  successful  in 
recovering  the  provinces  rent  from  the  Greek  empire  by  the  Persians, 
was  led  to  desire  this.  It  was  to  him  a  matter  of  great  political  im- 
portance, to  strengthen  the  power  of  the  Gfreek  empire  by  reuniting 
the  large  body,  constituting  the  Monophysite  party,  with  the  dommant 
church  of  the  empire.  The  interviews  he  had  bad  with  Monophysite 
bishops,  whom  he  happened  to  meet  ia  his  campaigns  during  tiie  war 
against  the  Persians  in  622  and  the  following  years,  inspired  him  with 
the  thought,  that  the  formulary  of  one  divinely  human  mode  of  work- 
ing and  willing  in  Christ,  might  serve  the  purpose  of  bringing  about 
the  result  which  had  been  so  long  sought  in  Vfun,  and  if  not  to  recon- 
cile, at  least  to  render  harmless  to  the  nnity  of  the  church,  the  oppo- 
sition between  the  Monophysite  party,  and  the  Catholic  church  which 
held  fast  to  the  decisions  of  the  Chalcedonian  council.  The  formu- 
lary—  one  mode  of  Christ's  willing  and  working  —  seemed  the  less 
liable  to  give  offence,  because  in  the  writings  of  Dionysius  the  Areopar 
rite,  which  stood  in  the  same  high  authority  with  both  the  parties,  an 
^%H«  OtavSQix^  was  set  down  as  the  distinguishing  predicate  of 
Christ.!  Heraclius  by  no  means  designed  to  make  this  formulary  of 
doctrine  a  umversally  dominant  one  in  the  church.  He  was  governed 
here  far  more  by  political  than  by  doctrinal  motives  ;  and  without  tak- 
ing any  particular  interest  in  the  doctrinal  disputes,  or  wishing  to  have 
any  influence  in  detenmmng  the  doctrines  of  the  church,  his  only  ob- 
ject was  to  employ  this  formulary  as  a  means  for  promoting  union  in 
districts  where  the  Monophysite  party  was  numerous  and  powerful,  as 
was  the  case  in  the  Alexandrian  diocese.  The  pa,triarch  Serous,  of 
Constantinople,  whom  the  emperor  consulted  touching  the  propriety  of 
employing  this  formulary,  having  found  nothing  offensive  in  it,  he  was 
the  more  confirmed  in  his  contemplated  project.**     Perhaps  the  use 

'  It  cannot  indeed,  be  proTcd,  thst  the  stood  in  no  eonnecUon  whatever  with  these 

emperor,  when  ho  firet  hit  upon  this  for-  transactions ;  and  that  it  was  only  by  occa- 

mulary,  had  this  object  in  view.     It  is  sion  of  this  elevation  that  he  was  led  to 

possible,  that  having  heard,  perhaps  from  make  snch  a  use  of  this  formulary.    Great 

Monophysite  bishops,  m  conversation,  some  mistakes  are  often  made,  by  teasonmg  back 

sneh  expression,  and  not  knowing  what  to  from  some  result  reoliy  bronght  about  by 

think  of  it,  he  conanlted  on  the  anbieet  his  a  concurrence  of  drcnmstances,  to  the  mo- 

Catriateh  at  Constantinople:  or  that  the  lives  of  individuals;  Btili,  however,  the  in- 
[onophysitO  bishops  of  the  dominant  tereet  shown  by  the  emperor  in  tins  formu- 
chnrch,  had,  in  tiie  course  of  some  discus-  larj,  renders  it  ^bable  that  from  the  first 
Eion,  raised  it  as  an  objection,  that  as  ihey  it  appeared  to  him  an  important  rocana  lo 
supposed  two  natures  in  Christ,  they  must  this  end ;  and  by  companng  this  case  w^ith 
also  affirm  two  modes  of  willing  and  work-  the  like  atlempla  to  («ing  about  a  union 
ing  ■  and  that  the  emperor  was  thus  led  to  with  the  Monophysites,  ss  for  example,  the 
ask  the  opinion  of  tiie  patriarch. whether  it  added  clause  to  the  Trisha^on,  the  con- 
might  not  he  right  to  suppose  one  mode  of  demnation  of  the  three  chapters,  we  shall 
willing  and  worUng.  It  is  possible,  that  find  much  serving  to  confirm  this  view  of 
bishop  Cyrus  also,  when  he  first  spoke  the  matter. 

with  the  emperor  and  consulted  the  patri-       '  That  the  emperor  had  for   this  reason 

arch  Serous  about  this  formulary,  had  no  applied  to  the  patriarch,  may  be  gathered 

thoughts  of  employing  it  aa  a  means  for  from  the  letter  of  bishop  Cyrus  to  hira_  soon 

higher  objects.    It  is  possible,  that  his  ele-  to   be   mentioned.     Hardmn.    Coneil.  1. 

Tation  to  the  Alexandrian   patriarchate,  HL  1338. 
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wMclk  Herafllius  wa3  making  of  this  formulary,  would  never  Have  en- 
gendered a,  controversy,  if  he  had  not  finally  succeeded  by  it  in  effect- 
ing his  purpose  among  the  Monophysit^s  in  the  Alexandrian  church. 

Among  the  bishops,  with  whom  the  emperor  had  conversed  on  this 
subject,  was  Cyrus  bishop  of  Phasis,  in  the  territory  of  the  Laziansof 
Colchis.  As  the  latter  felt  some  scruples  about  the  employment  of 
this  formulary,  he  applied  for  adrice  to  the  patriarch  Sergius  of  Con- 
stantinople.' Sergius  sought  in  his  reply  to  remove  these  scruples  ■? 
but  in  so  doing  he  expressed  himself  very  ambiguously,  showing  the 
want  of  an  independent  theological  judgment  of  his  own.  He  wrote 
him,  that  at  ecumenical  councils,  this  subject  had  never  come  under 
discussion,  nor  had  anything  been  determined  about  it.  Several  em- 
inent fathers  had  used  the  phrase  one  mode  of  working,  but  aa  yet 
he  had  found  no  one,  who  approved  the  phrase  two  modes  ofworHng. 
If  however  any  such  case  could  be  pointed  out,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  follow  that  authority,  for  men  were  bound  not  merely  to  seek  io 
agree  with  the  fathers  in  doctrine,  but  also  to  use  the  same  language 
with  them,  and  to  be  cautious  of  all  innovations.'  To  such  a  pitch 
of  extravagance  was  carried  this  slavery  to  the  letter,  which  subeti- 
tut«d  the  sayings  of  individual  men  in  place  of  an  independent  ex- 
amination of  doctrines  !*  Nevertheless,  Cyrus  represented  himself  as 
satisfied  by  this  decision  of  the  patriarch ;  and  we  may  conjecture 
that  it  was  to  his  approbation  of  this  formulary,  and  his  declared  read- 
iness to  form  a  union  with  the  Monophysites,  he  was  indebted  for  his 
elevation  to  the  patriarchate  of  Alexandria  in  the  year  630.  Ho  a^!- 
tually  succeeded  in  bringing  back  thousands  of  the  Monophysites  in 
Egypt  and  the  adjacent  provinces,  who  had  remained  hifiierto  sepa- 
rated  from  the  dominant  church,  to  reunite  with  the  same,  by  means 
of  a  doctrinal  compromise  established  on  nine  points,  which  compro- 
mise placed  the  pecuhar  articles  of  Monophysitism  beside  those  of  the 
creed  of  the  Chalcedonian  council ;  so  that  every  man  could  explain 
the  one  in  conformity  >rith  the  other.^  And  in  the  seventh  article  of 
this  compromise,  it  was  derived  aa  a  consequence  from  the  idea  of  the 
real*  union  of  the  two  natures,  that  the  one  Christ  and  Son  of  God 
works  that  which  is  divine  and  that  which  is  human  by  one  divinely 
human  mode  of  agency.'' 

'  Namely,  on  the  one  hand,  eif  jpiorflf  ix 
Sio  ^i-ncuv.  on  the  olher,  iva  jijiiotSi'  iv 

w  Svai  ScaprlaSai  Toit  <pieeeiv,  are  brought 

ToJf  Tuv  ayiuv  Jiaripuv  iireoflm  Soypaaiv,  together  bj  die  expression  uia  ^iai(  roO 

diO^  Kal  rate  otroit  ineiwoir  KEjp^mJiH  Myov  aeoapKU/ifVJi  and  jiio  inoaraaii;  aim- 

^uvoif  xal  ii^6ev  Ti  7r(i|iii?rai>  KdivOTu/ieiv.  ^cTot,  Ivuaic  jmmH^  and  fvuoif  sad'  viro- 

'  It  descrrcs  to  be  noticed,  that  Sergim  araaiv. 

in  his  reply  mnlies  no  mention  whatever  '  Not  merely  ^avreuxif,  ^cv6el  kuI  ii& 

of  his  own  earlier  explanntion,  to  which  kcvou:  vou  SiaTMaiiam. 

Cyrus  had  appealed.     It  might  be  inferred  '  T^n  alirbv  (va  xp'O^iv  xal  vlbv  luep- 

trom  this,  though  it  is  not  certain,  that  Ser-  yovrra   ru   iScoirpcTr^  ka!  riiii*p(JiTii'a  /li^ 

gins  in  that  explanation  had  been  moved  ■Seavipixp  kvfpysl^.     See  the  formula  of 

hv  the  wishes  of  the  emperor  to  express  nnion  in  the  13th  action  of  the  6th  ecu- 

himself  in  too  decided  a  manner  in  favor  meiiical  council.     Harduin.  III.  1342. 
of  that  formulary ;  so  that  he  was  now 
willii^  to  ijjnorc  it. 
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But  this  compromise'  met  with  the  same  fate  with  all  the  earlier  at^ 
tempts  at  concDiation ;  namely,  the  union  thus  brou^t  ahout  was 
soon  dissolved  again ;  and  new  schisms  sprung  out  of  it.  There 
waa  then  residing  at  Alexandria  an  eminent  monk  of  Palestine,  by 
name  Sophronius,"  who  with  logical  consistency  defended  the  system 
of  the  two  natures,  and  was  not  inclined  to  sacrifice  consistency  in 
doctrine  to  church  policy.  To  hun,  the  doctrine  of  one  mode  of 
working  and  willing  seemed  to  lead  necessarily  to  Monopliysitism ; 
and  an  accommodation  (orxofo/tta  was  the  word)  ventured  upon  at  the 
expense  of  truth,  in  order  to  promote  the  peace  of  the  church,  was  a 
thing  he  could  by  no  means  approve.  It  was  agreed  on  both  sides  to 
leave  the  matter  to  the  patriarch  Sergius ;  and  Sophronius  himself 
went  to  see  him.  Serous  foresaw  the  important  consequences  which 
this  opposition,  once  agitated,  might  have ;  and  he  sought  to  suppress 
the  controversy  in  the  bud.  It  is  true,  he  himself  perhaps  approved 
the  phrase  one  mode  of  willing  and  working ;  yet  he  was  of  tiie  opin- 
ion, that  it  would  be  wrong  to  make  a  law,  and  a  dogma  for  the 
church,  out  of  the  manner  in  which  only  a  few  approved  fathers,  in 
a  few  passages,  and  but  oceaaonally,  had  expressed  themselves ;  and 
it  was  necessary  to  avoid  this  phrase  in  the  public  language  of  the 
church,  because  to  many  it  might  ^ve  offence  and  be  so  misapprehend- 
ed, as  if  the  doctrine  —  which  was  by  no  means  imphed  therein  — 
of  one  nature,  might  be  deduced  from  it.  He  was  more  decided, 
however,  with  regEurd  to  the  phrase  "  two  modes  of  wilhng  and  work- 
ing," not  merely  on  account  of  its  prasible  abuse,  but  because  this 
phrase  seemed  to  him  to  denote  something  that  was  false  in  itself. 
Men  would  be  led  thereby  to  conceive  of  two  opposite  wills  of  the 
Logos  and  of  the  humanity  in  Christ,  to  annul  the  true  unity  of  the 
person  of  Christ,  inasmuch  as  two  wills  cannot  he  conceived  to  exist 
at  the  same  time  in  one  person.  It  was  therefore  safest,  to  use  none 
but  the  doctrinal  formulas  hitherto  employed,  as  these  perfectly  an- 
swered the  interests  of  Christian  faith.  He  therefore  advised  the 
patriarch  Cyrus  to  make  no  change  in  the  compromise  at  Alexandria, 
which  was  so  important  for  the  peace  of  the  churches  and  which  could 
not  be  dissolved  without  prejudice  to  the  same ;  but  after  having 
attained  his  object,  no  longer  to  speak  either  of  "  one  mode  of 
willing  and  working"  or  of  "  two,"  but  only  to  hold  fast  to  this,  that 
the  self-same  Christ,  the  true  God,  works  that  which  is  dime  and  that 
which  is  human,  and  all  the  c^vine  and  human  agency  proceeds  un- 
divided from  the  same  incarnate  Logos,  and  is  to  be  referred  back  to 
him.  And  Sophronius  finally  promised  the  patriarch  that  he  would 
refrain  from  both  forms  of  expression,  and  from  all  dispute  about 
them.3     Much,  wc  must  allow, depends  on  the  form  in  which  Sophroni- 

'  CaMed  by  the  Greeks  the  ft-unf  iSpo-  ble,  he  is  the  same  with  the  one  to  whom 

^a^C  Ijecause  it  so  q^uiekly  eame  lo  noth-  Johannes  Mosohus  dedicated  his  history  of 

ing,  the  monks  (ieifUJii  tniev/uiTiKo^)  and  of 

'  Sophronius  was,  in  his  younger  years,  whose  resolutions  to  quit  Ihc  life  of  tha 

known  as  a  learned  man  and  teacher,  nn-  world,  he  speaks  in  this  history,  c.  110. 

der  the  name  of  the  Sophisl.    This  was  '  The  source  of  these  acEOnnla  is  the  re- 

before  he  became  a  monk,  if,  as  it  is  proba-  laldon,  faithful  «i  it  seems  to  the  trndi,  ot 
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US  wordedtliis  promise,  in  judging  as  to  his  good  faith  and  sincerity. 
On  this  point,  we  can  form  no  opinion ;  since  we  have  only  the  report 
of  Sergius,  who  was  a  party  in  the  case.  But  at  all  events,  Sophro- 
niua  heheved  himself  bound  by  the  pronuse  he  had  given  only  so  long 
as  he  remained  in  this  subordinate  relation  of  dependence  as  a  monk. 
From  this  he  was  removed,  and  attained  himself  to  one  of  the  highest 
stations  in  the  general  guidance  of  the  church ;  for  he  was  made  in 
634  patriarch  of  Jerusalem.  As  Serous  now  had  reason  no  doubt 
to  dread  the  zeal  of  Sophronius,  who  by  this  new  position,  had  acquii^ 
ed  so  great  an  inSuencc,  he  endeavored  to  procure  as  a  counterpoise 
to  this,  the  concurrent  decision  of  the  Roman  bishop  Honorius.  He 
informed  the  latter'  of  what  had  thus  far  been  done,  and  asked  him 
for  hia  own  judgment.  Honorius,  m  two  letters,  declared  his  entire 
concurrence  with  the  views  of  Sergiua,  and  wrot«  also  in  the  same 
terms  to  Cyrus  and  Sophronius.  He  too  was  afraid  of  logical  determina- 
tions on  such  matters.  It  seemed  to  him  altogether  necessarys  to 
suppose  but  one  will  in  Christ,  as  it  was  impossible  to  conceive,  in 
him,  any  strife  between  the  human  and  the  divine  will  such  as  by 
reason  of  sin  exists  in  men.^  He  approved,  indeed,  of  the  accommo- 
dation (otnovoida,')  whereby  the  patriarch  Cyrus  had  brought  about 
the  reunion  of  the  Monophysites  with  the  Catholic  church.  But  as 
hitherto  no  public  decision  of  the  church  had  spoken  of  "  one  mode 
of  working"  or  of  "  two  modes  of  working"  of  Christ,  it  seemed  to 
him  the  safest  course,  that  in  future  such  expressions  should  be  avoid- 
ed, aa  the  one  might  lead  to  Nestorianism,  the  other  to  Eutychianism. 
He  reckoned  this  whole  question  among  the  unprofitable  subtiities 
which  endanger  the  interests  of  piety.  Men  should  be  content  to 
hold  fast  to  this,  in  accordance  with  the  hitherto  established  doctrine 
of  the  church,  that  the  selfsame  Christ  works  that  which  is  divine 
and  human  in  both  his  natures.*  Those  other  questions  should  be  left 
to  the  grammarians  in  the  schools.  If  the  Holy  Spirit  operates  in 
the  faithful,  as  St.  Paul  says,  in  manifold  ways,  how  much  more  must 
this  hold  good  of  the  Head  himself !  Meantime  Sophronius  in  the 
circular  letter,  which,  according  to  ancient  custom,  he  issued  on  en- 
termg  upon  his  office,^  when  laymg  down  a  full  confession  of  his  faith, 
presented  at  the  same  time  the  doctrine  of  two  modes  of  operation 

the  patrimch  Sergiua  to  Ihe  Roman  bishop  will  not  stand  the  test  of  exftmination,  for  it 
Honorius,  in  the  twelfth  action  of  the  sixth  seemed  to  him,  as  well  as  to  Seisins,  'that  a. 
ecumenic^  ronndl,  Harduin.  Ill,  f,  1315.  duplicity  ofwiU  in  one  and  the  same  sniiject 
■  S«e  the  last  cited  letter  of  Sorgius  1,  c.  conid  not  subsist  in  fact  without  opposition. 
*Seel. c,  f.  1319.  *ia  the  second  letter,  f.  1354:  Unas 
_ '  N^n  lex  alia  in  membris  aut  voluntas  operator  Cfaristns  in  utrisque  naturis,  dnne 
diversa  non  fuit  vel  contraria  salyatori,  naturae  in  una  persona  inconfuse,  iadiiise, 
quia  super  legem  nacns  est  humanae  con-  inconvertibiiiier  propria  oporantes ;  —  al- 
ditionis.  Now  to  such  passages,  the  de-  though  the  theory  of^cwo  modes  of  work- 
fenders  of  Honorius  on  the  principles  of  ing  lies  at  the  fbundation  of  the  very  thing 
church  orthodosy  might  appeal,  in  order  he  here  asserts,  yet  he  carefully  avoided 
to  show  that  he  had  not  attacked  the  doc-  esprcsslng  this. 

trine  of  two  natures  in   Christ,  by  itaelf  'His   ypu/i/^Ta  ir^poviHTixa  in  the  XI. 

considered,  but  only  the  hypothesis  of  an  actio  of  the  VI.  ecumenical  conncil.  Hard 

opposition  between  the  divine  and  the  hu-  HI.  1258,  and  what  follows, 
man  will  in  Christ  This  defence,  however, 
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answering  to  the  two  natares  in  Christ  aa  a  necessary  consequence 
flowing  from  the  doctrine  of  the  two  natures.  He  by  no  means  re- 
jected the  ■phrase  eyegyeia  &earS(iix^ ;  (divinely-human  agency  ;)  but 
be  maintamed  that  this  stood  in  no  sort  of  contradiction  with  the  de- 
signating of  two  modes  of  operation  answering  to  the  peculiar  natures ; 
but  referred  to  quite  another  thing,  to  that  which  is  not  pre(^cated  of 
one  of  the  natures  in  particular,  but  of  the  action  of  both  in  union 
with  each  other,  of  the  collective  activity  of  the  person  of  Christ. 
True,  Palestine,  soon  after  Sophromus  bad  issued  tiiis  letter,  was  by 
the  conquest  of  the  Saracens,  severed  from  its  connection  with  the 
rest  of  die  Christian  world.  But  the  controversy  must  ab-eady  have 
spread  to  a  considerable  extent ;  for  the  emperor  Herachus  considered 
it  necessary  to  resort,  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  it,  to  a  common 
expedient,  which  generally  served  but  to  aggravate  the  evil.  He 
issued,  in  638,  a  dogmatic  edict,  under  the  name  of  the  Ecthe sis,  with- 
out doubt  the  work  of  Sergius,'  drawn  up  according  to  the  principles 
which  Serous  had  hitherto  always  expressed.  The  doctrine  of  one 
person  of  Christ  in  two  natures  was  held  forth  conformably  te  the  doc- 
trine of  the  church,  and  that  one  and  the  self-same  Christ  works  that 
which  is  divine  and  that  which  is  human,  was  affirmed ;  but  the  phrases 
one  energy  (wepj-wa)  or  two  ener^es  were  to  be  avoided,  the  first 
because,  though  it  had  been  employed  by  some  of  thefathers,  yet  cre- 
ated uneamness  in  many,  who  supposed  liiat  such  an  expression  carried 
with  it  the  denial  of  the  duality  of  natures  —  the  second,  because  it 
had  been  used  by  no  one  of  the  approved  church-teachers,  and  because 
it  gave  offence  to  mam/.^  There  would,  moreover,  follow  from  it  the 
hypothesis  of  two  contradictory  wills  in  Christ,  which  Nestorius  him- 
self had  not  ventured  to  assert,  following  the  doctiine  of  the  far 
ttiera,  it  was  necessary,  on  the  contrary,  to  affirm  one  will  of  Christ ; 
since  the  humanity  with  its  own  rational  soul  had  never  determined 
itself  out  of  its  own  will  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  the  Logos  united 
with  it,  but  always  so,  aa  the  Logos  willed.^ 

This  edict  expressed  itself  in  language  too  favorable  to  the  doctrine 
of  "  one  mode  of  willing  and  working,"  ever  to  satisfy  the  opponents 
of  the  latter  doctrine.  Nor  were  the  defenders  of  Dyotheletism  eon- 
tented  to  be  merely  tolerated ;  but  the  doctrine  of  two  modes  of  will- 
ing and  working,  corresponding  to  the  two  natures,  seemed  to  them 
closely  connected  with  the  true  idea  of  the  Redeemer  and  of  the 
redemption ;  and  it  would  therefore  be  conadered  by  them  of  the 
greatest  importance,  that  the  same  should  be  adopted  into  the  church 
system  of  faith.  The  majority  of  the  Greek  bishops  were  wont,  it  is 
true,  to  be  governed  by  the  prevailing  tendency  of  the  court.  Tlie 
patriarch  Sergius  could  easily  convoke  at  Constantinople  an  endetnie 
council  (avToSos  irSi^novaa.')  which  would  approve  the  new  rcli^ous 

'  •En'Seaic  TVS  vtvTiuf.  "V  Apl^c  iPavTiaiTiltvtiiianTov  iiiaiiiiiov 

'  It  is  easy  to  see,  that  the  langaage  is  airCi  xaS'  inoirraaiv  ■&coii  J.oyuv  rijv  ^cti- 

Btrongeragainstthesecondexpres3ioii,lliaii  Kr/v  air^f  iroi^CTODiSm  xiviiBai.  uaX'  o-kotc 

against  the  first,  itai  olav  no!  iaiiv  airoc  o  tfeov  S^j-of  i/^av- 

''U[  bi/Liiitvl  naipo  riivospoc  ltf\ixu/ic-  /IcTO.     Hordoin.  IIL  796. 
r^  airov  aaptii;  Kexupia/iivuc  Ko!  i^  vUci- 
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edict ;  nor  would  there  be  mucli  difficulty  in  compelling  to  acquiescence 
the  majority  of  the  other  bishops  of  Asia.  But  the  arm  of  the 
emperor  was  powerless  in  the  provinces  of  Africa  and  of  Italy ; 
where,  besides,  a  more  independent  hierarchical  spirit  opposed 
itself  to  the  influence  of  court  dogmatism.  There  was  one  man  in 
particular,  who  by  his  acuteness  as  a  dialectician,  by  his  activity,  and 
his  inducible  courage,  was  singularly  fitted  to  take  the  lead  of  the 
party  opposed  to  Monothelelism,  and  to  concentrate  all  his  powers  to 
this  object.  This  was  the  above  mentioned  Maxdmus,  who  had  then 
retired  to  the  monastic  life. 

As  he  must^ie  called  the  most  important  representative  of  Dyothe- 
letism,  so  Tkeoebre,  bishop  of  Pharan,  in  Arabia,  of  whom  however 
we  know  nothing  except  from  single  fragmenia  of  his  writings,  was  the 
most  important  doctrinal  representative  and  spokesman  of  the  opposite 
party.  Now  as  to  the  dogmatic  interest  connected  with  this  latter 
tendency,  the  truth  was,  it  attached  itself  to  the  reigning  mode  of 
thinking  and  speaking  since  the  last  decision  of  the  controversy  about 
the  two  natures  of  Christ,  by  virtue  of  which  mode  of  thinking  and 
speaking,  the  formulary :  "  One  incarnate  nature  of  the  Logos,"  was 
joined  with  the  formulary :  "  two  natures ; "  and  without  infringing 
on  the  abiding  duahty  of  the  natures,  it  was  thought  posable  to  refer 
the  human  nature,  as  well  as  the  divine,  to  the  one  incarnate  Logos 
M  one  personal  subject ;  and  in  thus  referring  it,  a  special  reli^oua 
interest  was  involved.  Accordingly,  it  was  now  considered  of  im- 
portance to  say,  that  it  was  not,  so  to  speak,  the  self-subaistent  human 
nature  in  Christ  that  was  subject  to,  and  subnntted  itself  to,  the  sen- 
suous affections,  but  that  everything  human  m  Christ  was  no  less  a 
free  act,  than  the  assumption  of  human  nature  itself;  all  sprung 
from  the  one  will  and  the  one  activity  of  the  Logos ;  —  all  appro- 
priation of  purely  human  attributes  and  affections  was,  in  fact,  nothing 
else  than  a  continued  exertion  of  that  one  determination  of  will  and  act, 
by  virtue  of  which  the  Logos,  from  the  first,  appropriated  to  himself  the 
human  nature.  All  the  actions  and  sufferings  of  Christ  proceed  from 
three  factors.  The  efGcient  cause  in  them  all  is  the  &vme  will,  the  di- 
vine agency  as  the  determining  power ;  and  this  operates  it/  means  of 
the  rational  mul,  and  through  the  hody  as  its  instrument.'  Whatsoever 
pahi  or  suffering  of  Christ  we  may  choose  to  name,  it  must  still  be 
considered,  and  justly,  as  the  one  activity  of  the  same  Christ.^  God 
33  the  author  of  all,  tiie  humanity  the  instrument,  which  he  makes  use 
of .3     On  the  contrary,  Maxhnus  affirms :  Por  the  complete  redemp- 

'  Min  hipyeia  Toii  Vtjov,  tov  voO,  toO  menical  Coancil,  actio  13.     Hnrduin.  Con- 

ttla&r/ttsov  mijjoTOf  tai  ipyaviKoii  Ti  ffuv-  cil.  T.  III.  f.  1343,  and  4i. 

TO  /^xi^ein-     Jliaira  Saa  1%  euTt/piuiov^  '  'O  uTiwpds  i)  ipenpuair,  oi  /MiLuirEf  i) 

olicovo/iiat  tin  fljio  tin  uirdpimaia  trept  iirei^    icai    Kadv^injif,    ril    l/arriirT/uiTa, 

Tofi   otir^poc   ii/iUp   xp^mav   itwropijriK  ri  panw/iaTa,  irapra  roCro  opHi);  Hv  xoi 

ifiXOeidof  pkv  it  Toil   tftjoti   t^   Moaw  Sitaiuc  n^iJjii;  fiia  Kal   tov   aiToii  hos 

Kai  rifv  ahiav  iT-Uft^avSt  Jid  /tiaijs  ^  r^r  ;i;ptin-0T)  tvipysta- 

voepHc  not  ^fiAW  ^^Xfi^  inoBpyciTo  TrnpH  '  Mia  ivipyeia,  ijr  rexv'mis  iiai  Sjifuocp- 

TOM  aupara^.     See  the  fragmenta  of  Theo-  yh  i  iSeSc,  ipymov  ie  i/  avSpuiririK. 
dore  of  Pharan,  in  the  acis  of  [he  VI.  Ecu- 
VOL.   III.                                        16 
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tioo  of  human  nature,  it  waa  requisite  that  God  should  appropriate  it 
with  the  identity  and  totahty  of  all  its  powers  without  sin,  in  order 
to  purify  human  nature  from  sin,  in  all  its  parts,  and  to  interpene- 
trate it  with  a  principle  of  divine  hfe.  Whatsoever  was  not  taken 
up  into  this  union,  would  therefore  remain  excluded  from  redemption. 
In  particular,  the  will  peculiar  to  man's  rational  nature,  as  that  by 
which  an  is  brought  about,  must  be  assumed  into  this  union,  and 
thereby  sanctified,'  Neither  human  nature  generally,  nor  the  nature 
of  any  other  being  whatsoever,  can  subsist  separate  from  its  pecuhar 
powers ;  nor,  accordingly,  human  nature,  without  its  irigyeta  and 
^iltjam  (powers  of  workmg  and  willing).  It  is  impossible,  therefore, 
without  recogniiang  this,  to  affirm  any  true  incarnation  of  the  Logos  ; 
he  who  does  not  recognize  it,  must  fall  into  Docetism,  He  refers  to 
all  tliose  passages  of  the  gospel  history,  wluch  speak  of  a  willing  or 
a  working  of  Christ,  with  respect  to  anything  hmited  and  sensuous 
—  his  walking,  eating,  etc.  This  does  not  admit  of  being  trans- 
ferred to  the  infinite  all-present  will,  and  to  the  infinite  aJI-present 
agency  of  God.  It  would  bo  necessary,  therefore,  to  understand  all 
this  after  the  manner  of  Docetism,  unless  we  attributed  to  the  human 
nature  in  Christ  the  ^ihiau;  and  ivi'orua  which  are  pecuhar  to  it.^ 
When  the  divine  Logos  became  man,  he  appropriated,  along  with  the 
human  nature,  the  inehnations  and  aversions  also  which  belong  to  that 
nature,  the  positive  and  negative  impulses  wluch  lie  within  it ;  and 
he  gave  agna  of  both  in  his  life.3  Maximus  said,  for  example,  that 
as  tiiere  is  implanted  in  each  creature  an  impulse  for  self-preservation, 
and  therefore  along  with  this  positive  principle  a  negative  one,*  the 
natural  feeling  which  struggles  against  the  extinction  of  life  ;  so  this 
feehng,  inasmuch  as  it  belongs  to  the  essence  of  human  nature,  must 
have  existed  in  the  case  of  Christ ;  and  indeed  was  manifested  by 
him  at  the  approach  of  death.     But  the  schism  existing  between  this 

I  El  Tzapa^avrec  jiie  kvToX^v  dici  >5eS.ij-  ™S    mi/ioTOf   Idwmrac  i|    oirou    re  jtai 

ueuc   diA'  oi  iiz"    ^ei^«co{    irapejlji/icr  iai'r^f  uTre^inj.     As  thia  was  so  in  the 

kSeo/xc^  T^f  liar  avt^v  iorjwior,  t?  trpoa-  ease  of  Christ,  hence  the  iirdcpor^aai  tw 

i^ti  ToU  ipmoB  Ti  d/iOiov  aliTov  Sii  Tov  (ni^fwui'    Toi    ou/ioror,    iyKBV,_  jxnii    Kot 

eapKuSivTOC  i*£OV  iepaireiorTo^.  opp.  ed.  XP^I""'''i  '•  bexite,  that  Cluist  tio/tuf  Kai 

Comhefis.  T.  IL  f.  83,  oi^V  tlmiv  oCu/ioTuf  avei  6ia<TTieXyf  jrpo- 

'  In  tmlh,  there  is  lo  be  found  in  Mono-  v^ifev  ex  ftnTpa;  lad  pmiarci  nai  Mpav 

flieletiam,  as  it  is  expressed  bj  Theodore  tat  ilc  hi'  iiafoi!  r^t  va^atrai/^  iireira- 

of  Fhai'an,  madi  tbait  bonlers  on  Doce-  atv.    In  one  point  Moximns  did,  it  is  trne, 

listn.    For  example,  he  regards  it  as  die  aeree  with  him ;  namely,  in  holding  that 

petuliai  ditiracter  of  ^1  bodily  affections  Christ  was  not  subjected  to  bodily  suS'er- 

iu  the  uise  of  Christ,  Ihat  he,  as  man,  was  ings,  by  any  necessity  of  nalnre,  but  that 

not  subjected  to  these  aii^ctions  by  any  he  subjected  himself  to  them  by  a  free  act 

nacnral  necessity,  but  produced  them,  each  of  (he  will,  Kof  oUovoiuav,  for  the  good 

moment,  by  the  diTine  will,  to  which  the  of  mantind. 

corporea]  nature  must,  of  necessity,  be  sob-        '  T^r  ordpmroTiiTor  t^  ipy^  Kai  a^op- 

jecled  i  that,  by  virtue  of  its  appropriation  /i^v  ^iXtiV  ii'  ivepyeia^  e6ei(e,    Tr,v  /ih" 

by  the  Lt^os,  the  body  of  Christ  had  be-  ip/i^,  iv  t^  roif  fvaiKol;  noi  lijio/f^roif 

come,  in  a  sense,  deilied  and  spirituoJizcd,  roaovtov  ;{p^(Ta(n9ai,  t^  tai  ui  ^civ  TOlg 

aud  could  be,  ireed  irom  the  Umiiatioaa  iwiaroK  va/iiliEirdai,  r^  ii  u^pftipi  h>  t^ 

and  ik'fects  of  a  corporeal  nature,  or  sub-  naipiii  Tui  irufiouf,  ittmiaiu^  ti/v  irpftp  T^ 

jecttd  ;o  them,  as  he  pleased;  —  hence  the  i^varov  mota'Aiiv  iroi^aait&ai.     Disputat 

mirailes.    'H  yUp  inieTcpa  iivxi  ob  jre<fsKt  c.  Pyrrho.  1.  c.  f.  165. 
TooQ'Tiif  Aiwi^Euf  elvai,  Iva  Tof  f  ipouiiif       •  The  u^/»i,  die  opposite  to  the  &piiii 
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natural  impulse  and  reason  —  the  irrational  tendency  of  it  growing 
out  of  sin,  the  fear  of  death  in  conflict  with  the  call  of  duty —  such 
a  tendency  could  find  no  place  in  bim.'  But  with  all  this,  Majcimus 
also  derived,  from  the  hypostatic  union,  a  consequence  in  which  he 
agreed  with  the  Monotheletiana,  in  that  he  represents  the  Logos  to  be 
efficient,  after  a  peculiar  manner,  aa  the  personal  subject  in  all  these 
cases,  so  that  the  Logos  revealed,  in  the  form  of  the  peculiar  human 
"  working  "  and  "  willing,"  his  own  agency  for  the  salvation  of  man- 
tind.  Hence  natural  necessity  is,  in  every  case,  to  be  esctuded ; 
everything  occurred  in  a  manner  entirely  different  from  what  is  other- 
wise usual  in  human  nature ;  everything  took  place  in  a  divine  and 
supernatural,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  human  and  natural  way.a 
Accordingly  Maximus  also  admitted  an  ivtQysta  Heavdqin^  (a  divinely 
human  activity)  in  hw  outi  sense,  as  denoting  the  activity  of  one 
subject,  viz,  the  Logos  become  man,  in  the  forms  at  once  of  the  divine 
and  the  human  nature,  by  vii-tue  of  a  leojroff  drztdoaeiai  (the  inter- 
change of  attributes),  which  appUed  to  the  pecuHjr  properties  of  each 
nature  .3 

The  question  concerning  the  relations  of  the  human  and  the  divine 
will  to  each  other  in  Christ  was  connected  also  in  a  way  that  deserves 
notice,  with  the  question  respecting  the  relation  of  the  human  to  the 
divine  wiil  in  the  redeemed  in  their  state  of  perfection.  At  least, 
many  among  the  Monotheletes  supposed  the  finaJ  result  of  the  perfect 
development  of  the  divine  life  in  believers  would  be  in  them,  as  in  the 
case  of  Christ,  a  total  absorption  of. the  human  will  in  God's  will; 
so  that  in  all,  there  would  be  a  subjective,  as  well  as  objective  identity 
of  will,  —  which,  consistently  carried  out,  would  lead  to  (he  panthe- 
istic notion  of  an  entire  absorption  of  all  individuality  of  existence  in 
the  one  original  spirit.  Maximus  well  understood  this,  and  contend- 
ed earnestly  against  the  notion.  He  maintained,  that  regarded  on  the 
objective  side  with  reference  to  the  object  of  God's  will,  which  was 
also  the  same  for  all  —  and  with  reference  to  the  ener^sing  princi- 
ple of  divine  grace  which  is  the  same,  there  was  indeed  one  will  in 
all ;  but  that  notwithstanding  this,  the  subjective  difierence  would 
ever  remain,  the  difference  namely  between  the  will  in  God,  which 
works  salvation,  and  the  will  of  those  who  receive  it  from  him.*  We 
may  now  see  also,  how  closely  connected  this  doctrine   of  Maximus 

'  'Eori  y&p  mt  kitH  ^iiaiv  Kal  jropd  » Tlrnl  whkh,  in  lator  times,  was  colled 
^etv  itiVia  Kal  laru  ^iiircv  fiev  SscXia  iarl     comraunicatio  idiomatum. 

rmft,  irapi  'tdatv  Jf  irapuioyoc  avoToi^,  toS  ad^ovTo;  Karit  rjw  tfcAijo-iji  -ycv^erai 

'  Oi  vpo^yrlrai  Iv  ri^  nupfy   na&antp    ai/iSaai;  SJ.ok  iv  trdm  yeviKut  /"ii  I'S  KaS" 

h>  l/piv  rijf  JeX^euf  ri  •f'Oaiita,  u-W  uaircp    iKoarov  [dmoj  j;(jp^i7avrDf  T06   iSeoi  t™ 

T^  KaS"  J/iuf  fireifaesv  nai  kSuji^aev,  &XM  nai  iv  iruoi  K^ypov/iirov  /it^av  iucrpi  Korf 

T^  inep  i/ftif,  iKOiiaio^  y&p,  o6ni  icai  ia-  ri/v  illia^j'ioi'  t^f  ir  lia'um^  iriorjMf  T. 

iiaaac  il^tfiif,  06  na^'  i/iiic,  ali'  iurip  IL  f.  10, 11.    He  also  points  out  in  his  drs- 

iiui!  Mci^iaae  mU   na&oiioi   ^vni,  irdv  potation   yi'tth    Pyirliiis,   the    umbiguit; 

jiiotudi'  lilt  jjuiTrdt  aoi'Siiiievoti   ix"   ^V  which  iirisES  from  expressing  the  ^c'^tjfia 

Kaf  airi  Xoyv  "">  ^^''  ™ip  ^iJO'V  rpiivor  and  the  iSeJ.ijroi'  by  iba  sume  wonl    II.  f. 

Iva  Koi  i  9«aif  6id  ™S  Aoyoo  iriaryiJi?  Kal  162. 
4  vlxovofiia  diH  rou  rpimav. 
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was  with  the  general  principle  —  so  important  to  him- concerning  the 
revelation  of  the  supematui-al  and  divine  in  the  more  hichly  refined 
form  and  individuality  of  the  natural ;  a  view  with  which  the  other 
theory  stood  directly  in  conflict.  Aa  to  the  appeals  made  on  both 
sides  to  the  declarations  of  the  older  fathers,  the  truth  was,  that  un- 
der the  influence  of  their  different  dogmatical  interests  each  party 
would  be  so  much  the  more  likely  to  differ  from  the  other  in  their  in- 
terpretations, as  the  older  fathers,  who  had  no  such  controversy  in  their 
thoughts,  expressed  themselves  very  indefinitely  on  such  points.' 

In  Constantinople,  the  imperial  edict  still  continued  valid  even  after 
the  death  of  Heraclius,  in  641 ;  but  the  successors  of  Honorius  bish- 
op of  Rome,  who  died  soon  after  the  breaking  out  of  these  disputes, 
declared  themselves  decidedly  against  Monotheletism,  and  in  favor  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  two  modes  of  willing  and  worldng.  This  dogmatic 
tendency  preymled  also  in  the  African  church.  Maximus  repaired 
to  these  districts ;  he  increased  by  his  inSiienee  the  zed  in  behalf  of 
it ;  and  used  the  authority  of  these  churches,  especially  the  Roman, 
to  put  down  Monotheletism.  From  Africa  and  Rome,  he  directed 
letters  and  tracts  to  the  monks  of  the  East,  in  which  he  combatted 
that  system.  In  Africa,  he  was  supported  by  the  governor  Gregorius, 
who  was  plotting  an  insurrection  against  the  imperial  government, 
and  wanted,  perhaps,  to  avail  himself  of  the  excitement  growing  out 
of  these  doctrinal  disputes,  to  further  his  own  plans.  A  meat  sen- 
sation was  created  in  Africa  by  a  public  transaction  in  which  Maximus 
was  the  principal  actor.  The  patriarch  Pyrrhus,  successor  to  Sorgius, 
who  up  to  this  time  had  himself  also  maintained  the  validity  of  the 


had  been  driven  by  the  tide  of  popular  feeling  excited 
against  him,  to  resign  his  post,  in  the  year  642,  and  had  betaken 
Mmself  to  North  Africa.  A  disputation  between  him  and  Maximus 
was  held  in  prraence  of  a  numerous  assemblage  and  of  the  governor 
Gregory.  Maximus,  it  is  trae,  displayed  great  acuteness  in  the  man- 
agement of  his  cause  ;  and  in  this  respect  he  was  far  superior  to  his 
opponent.  Nevertheless,  it  was,  beyond  doubt,  an  outward  interest, 
far  more  tlian  this  intellectual  superiority  or  any  force  of  argument, 
which  induced  Pyrrhus  to  own  that  he  was  beaten ;  —  upon  which  con- 
fession, he  was  solemnly  restored,  by  the  Roman  bishop  Theodore,  to 
the  communion  of  the  church.  But  he  very  soon  went  over  again  to 
the  other  party. 

The  long  continued  troubles  which  arose  out  of  these  disputes, 
moved  the  emperor  Constans,  in  648,  to  revoke  the  Ectbeas,  and  to  pub- 
lish a  new  rehgious  edict,  known  under  the  name  of  the  Tijjie?    Al- 


-  ^  ,    - a  "  -'-  r—      -.■  "«-'  '"'«  .'  "I'l — - — e  of  fJie 

sage  in  the  fonrlh  supposed  letter  ot  Dionv-  God-man ;  but  perhaps  ull  iho  definitenesa 
sins  to  Caius,  where  an  fu£p7«a  iJeawdpiJi^Fia  here  gi  von  to  llie  word  6eauipiKiiv  origi- 
ascribed  to  Christ.  AcooniinK  to  Iho  con-  nuted  in  glosses.  At  all  events,  eiwh  par- 
text  of  this  passage.  tJie  reading  f'av,  de-  tv  conid  at  least  explain  Hie  words  in  its 
tended  by  the  Monothelitea,  would  not  be  Own  sense. 
Ihe  correct  one,  but  the  reading  Kntvipi  de-  '  Thituc  t^c  mortuf, 
iended  bj  the  opposiie  partj';  for  it  i» 
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though  this  edict  was  drawn  up  under  the  influence  of  the  patriarch 
Paul,  and  although  this  prelate,  as  is  plain  from  his  correspondence 
with  the  Roman  bishops,  was  devoted  to  Monotheletlsm,  yet  his  pecu- 
liar doctrinal  views  were  not  thrust  so  prominently  to  view,  as  those 
of  Serous  had  been  in  the  Ecthesis,  He  must  have  known  how  to 
distinguish  the  duty  of  a  church-tea«her  from  that  of  a  civil  ruler ; 
or  perhaps  he  considered  this  dogmatic  difference  as  of  too  little  im- 
portance to  be  suffered  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  church  ;  at  least, 
he  did  not  wish  to  use  the  authority  of  the  emperor  to  introduce  Mono- 
theletism  into  the  church.  The  Type  was  clearly  distinguished  from 
the  Ecthesis  in  this  essential  respect,  that  the  doetrmal  element  therein 
retired  further  out  of  view ;  and,  without  taking  part  in  any  way, 
either  mth  Monotheletlsm  or  against  it,  the  edict  was  chiefly  aimed  to 
restrain  the  violent  disputes,  and  to  restore  quiet  to  the  church.' 
After  having  presented  the  two  opposite  views,  deciding  in  favor  of 
neither,  it  ordered,  that  the  church  should  abide  by  the  doctrine  as  it 
stood  before  the  outbreak  of  this  controversy,  and  contend  no  longer 
about  these  points.  No  person  should  stigmatize  another  as  a  heretic, 
on  account  of  them.  The  clergy  who  acted  contrary  to  this  should 
be  deposed ;  the  monks  baaiahed ;  persons  in  oEEce,  whether  in  the 
civil  or  in  the  military  service,  should  forfeit  their  places  ;  private  in- 
dividuals of  rank  should  be  punished  by  the  confiscation  of  their  goods ; 
those  of  the  lower  order,  after  being  corporeally  punished,  should  be 
perpetually  banished.*  But  though  the  well-meaut  purpose  was  here 
aimed  at,  of  putting  an  end,  by  3iis  ordinance,  to  the  passionate  dis- 
pute on  both  sides,  jet  such  an  object  could  not  be  so  attained ;  for  no 
magisterial  word  has  power  to  command  on  matters  of  religious  con- 
victions. Those  to  whom  the  subject  in  dispute  seemed  so  important, 
would  only  be  the  more  excited  to  controversy  by  the  very  prohibition 
of  it,  which  seemed  to  them  cither  the  fruit  of  an  unchristian  indiffer- 
mtism,  or  a  sly  trick  to  check  for  the  present  the  free  assertion  of  the 
truth.  To  the  zealots  for  the  doctrine  of  the  two  modes  of  willing 
and  working,  the  Type  appeared  under  the  aspect  as  if  Christ  was 
thereby  made  a  being  without  will,  or  free  agency  —  placed  on  a  level 
with  deaf  and  dumb  idola.^  Martin  I,  the  zealous  opponent  of  Mono- 
theletism,  who  even  before  this,  while  Apocrisiarius  of  the  Roman 
church  at  Constantinople,  had  violently  opposed  it,  became,  when 
pope,  the  most  important  pilar  of  this  party.  From  different  quarters 
of  the  East  and  the  West,  he  received  communications  from  the 


'  The  imperial  commissioners,  who  at-  '  In  a  querj  addressed  bj  the  monk 

tended  the  trial  of  Maximus  at  Constanti-  Maximas,  wilh  other  Greek  monks,  to  the 

DOple,  could  no  doubt  rightij  say,  the  em-  Lateran  council,  the  following  remarks  are 

peror  had  dropped  the  Tjpe  simply  iii  made  respecting  the  Type:  Eif  Bv  avevip- 

■n/v  elpip'iiv,  OVK  iir'  ivaipcaa  riwdf  tub  y^Tor  inii'Tj  Koi  uveSeiuiTov,  ToVTiartv  mi- 

M  j:pio-Tou  Koiviihuv,  o3A'  hr'  clp^vi)  r^v  ow  no!  u^nifw  Koi  uKiiffTOT  airiv  rdr  T^ 

mutt^v  Tiiv  jrotoumjw  rjv  iiaarauiv  ifuvuv  dofiyc  i»Edi-  tdv  Kvpuni  f/itCni  l^aoiv  XOK^^ 


'  See  the  Acta  of  the  Lateran  Council,    koI  avE&iliiTov.    Harduin.  Concil.  T-  HL 
Act  IV,  T.  III.  Harduin.  f.  824.  f.  72*. 
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moaka  and  clergy,  compldiimg  that  truth  waa  suppressed  by  tlje  edict, 
which,  though  it  appeared  nnder  the  name  of  the  emperor,  was  sup- 
posed to  have  really  proceeded  from  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople. 
As  successor  of  St.  Peter,  he  believed  himself  called  upon  as  he  was 
invited  by  these  voices  from  different  quarters,  to  watch  over  the  pre- 
servation of  pure  dctctrine  in  the  whole  church.  Without  consulting 
the  emperor,  he  convoked  a  council,  in  648,  to  meet  at  Eome  in  the 
Constantinopohtan  church,  which  stood  in  the  ricinity  of  the  foi-mer 
Lateral!  palace,  and  was  hence  called  the  ecclesia  Lateranenais.  This 
was  a  general  council,  afterwards  known  under  the  name  of  the  La/- 
teran  council.  By  this  assembly,  twenty  canons  were  drawn  up  in 
opposition  to  Monotheletism.  The  doctrine  of  two  modes  of  wilhng 
and  working,  combined  in  union,  was  established ;  and  sentence  of 
condemnation  pronounced  on  the  opposite  doctrine  and  on  its  advo- 
cates, namely,  all  the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople  since  the  time  of 
Sergius,  and  on  the  edicts  drawn  up  under  their  influence,  the  Ecthe- 
sis  and  the  Type.  The  pope  circulated  these  decisions  through  the 
Western  church,  and  sought  to  obtain  for  them  a  universal  adoption. 
He  wrote  also,  in  his  own  name  and  in  the  name  of  the  synod,  to  the 
emperor  Constans ;  sending  him  ita  proceedings,  and  inviting  him  to 
g^ve  his  assent  to  the  doctrines  therein  expressed. 

Meantime  Olympiua,  the  new  exarch  of  Ravenna,  came  to  Rome. 
He  waa  directed,  in  case  he  found  himself  strong  enough,  fo  publish 
the  Type,  to  force  all  to  subscribe  ii,  and  to  arrest  the  pope  if  he  re- 
sisted these  measures.  But  if  be  found  that  he  was  not  strong  enough 
to  execute  these  orders,  he  was  in  the  first  place  to  bring  together  a 
suflicient  force  to  execute  them  with  certamty.  Now  the  case  may 
have  been,  that  Olympius  really  did  not  feel  himself  strong  enough  at 
first  to  proceed  openly  against  the  pope,  since  the  latter  had  great 
influence  with  the  people,  and  it  waa  feared  that  he  might  summon 
them  to  his  support.  On  this  account,  he  may  have  deemed  it  expe- 
dient for  the  present,  to  represent  himself  as  more  friendly  to  the  pope 
than  he  really  waa,  tiiat  he  might  prepare  a  trap  for  him  under  the 
cloak  of  friendship.  But  when  shortly  afterwards  he  plotted  an  insur- 
rection ag^nat  the  emperor,  he  was  led  by  hb  own  political  interests 
to  take  part  with  the  pope  rather  than  against  him,  hoping  to  find  some 
support  from  him  m  the  prosecution  of  his  political  designs.  So  the 
proceedings  of  the  Lateran  council  were  suffered  to  go  on  without  dis- 
turbance.' 

'  As  in  the  trial  insatnWd  ag^nst  Mar-  this  conncclion  ot  events,  however,  Anas- 
tin  at  Constantinople,  tlie  plan  of  an  insnr-  tasins,  in  his  iiffe  of  this  pope,  is  silent ;  and 
rectjon  by  Oljmpiiis  is  presupposed  as  an  his  account  sennis  to  stand  in  contradiction 
established  fact,  and  Mar^n  moreover  does  with  it  But  on  this  gronnd,  it  wonld  not 
not  deny  the  fact,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  be  just  to  conclude  that  everything  he  re- 
that  Olympiua  entertained  snch  designs ;  lales  is  false ;  we  shonid  rather  seek  for 
and  this  explains  in  the  most  satisfactory  some  way  of  reconeDing  the  two  reports- 
manner,  why  he  made  no  attempt  to  seiie  It  is  very  possible  he  may  have  folfowed 
the  pope.  And  his  conduct  towards  the  some  exaggerated  story,  when  he  says  that 
pope  niav  hare  occasioned,  or  fnniiehed  a  Olympius  designed  to  have  Martin  assassi- 
pretext  for,  the  charge  that  a  secret  under-  natcd  at  a  celebration  of  the  cudiariet  at 
itan^ng  existed  between  the  two.    About  which  he  was  present.    But  there  may  b« 
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When  afterwards  the  exarch  Oljmpius  repaired  to  Sicily  for  the 
purpose  of  engaging  in  the  war  against  the  Turks,  where  he  met  hja 
death,  the  emperor,  in  653,  sent  CallioptH  to  take  his  place  as  exarch 
of  Italy,  who  was  to  enforce  obedience  to  the  Type,  and  transport 
Martin  for  punishment  to  Constantinople.  The  political  interest  now 
predominated  at  Constantinople,  far  beyond  the  doctrinal.  He  was  to 
be  arraigned  and  punished  not  as  a  heretic,^  but  as  a  rebellious  sul>- 
ject.  What  he  had  undertaken  to  do  in  opposition  to  the  imperial 
edict  appeared  to  Byzantine  despotism  in  the  fight  of  a  crimen  majes- 
tatis.  In  fonn,  Martiii'a  behavior  would  certainly  wear  that  appear- 
ance, the  Type  having  been  pubUshed  as  an  imperial  edict ;  and  it  was 
moreover  alleged  on  the  part  of  the  Byzantine  court,  that  the  contents 
of  the  Type  were  rather  of  a  political  than  of  a  doctrinal  nature ; 
thai  nothing  new  was  estabhshed  by  it  in  matter  of  doctrine,  but 
merely  disputation  on  certain  points  forbidden ;  that  no  man's  con- 
science could  be  injured,  therefore,  by  this  merely  negative  injunction. 
If  Martin  alleged,  however,  that  the  edict  proceeded  not  so  much 
from  the  emperor  as  from  the  patriarch  Paul,  this  surely  could  serve 
in  no  sense  to  excuse  his  behavior ;  for  so  might  disobedience  to  any 
law  be  excused,  on  the  plea  that  the  law  did  not  proceed  from  the 
ruler,  but  from  the  eonnaellor  who  advised  him  wrongly.  Neverthe- 
less, Martin,  as  representing  the  power  and  interest  of  the  church — ■ 
though  this  was  not  recognized  on  that  principle  of  the  Byzantine  court 
which  subordinated  spiritual  things  to  political  —  could  with  still  more 
justice  allege  on  his  own  side,  that  the  civil  power,  in  attempting  to 
define  the  limits  between  essentials  and  non-essentials  in  doctrine, 
already  overstepped  ite  proper  limits,  and  encroached  on  a  foreign  pro- 
vince ;  that  the  church  could  not  be  prohibited  from  presenting  and 
defining  that  which  she  understood  to  be  essentially  connected  with 
the  full  development  of  Christian  doctrine.     And  inasmuch   as  he 

Bome  truth  at  the  bottom  of  this  story,  as  yet  had  collected  no  forces  about  him,  it 

Terhaps  Olympius  had  detfirmincd  at  tho  lay  within  the   power  of  the  pope,  by  a 

outset,  and  before  he  conceived  the  project  slight  exertion  of  his  influence,  to  pretont 

of  nn  insurreiMion,  to  seize  the  pope  by  him,  by  force  of  arms,  from  marching  into 

some  stratagem.      This  view  of  the  case  Rome.     But  the  fact  that  Martin  did  not 

Hcems  to  be  confirmed  by  a,  pessa^  in  one  resort  to  the  forcibia  measures  which  wore 

of  the  pope'a  leuers,  by  which  we  may  uti-  at  his  command,  though  he  might  hare  sus- 

derstand  his  opinion  of  Olympius,  and  how  pected  fram  the  lirst  (bat  Olympius  came 

far  it  was  from  any  of  his  thoughts  to  make  with  hostile  intentions,  made  it  perfectly  ev- 

common  cause  with  that  conspirator.    The  ident  how  lar  it  was  from  his  thoughta  to 

letter  was  written  to  Theodore,  end  in  it  defend  himself  by  resorting  to  violence. 

Martin  reports  what  he  bad  heard  aaid  by  ^  Once  only,  when  at    first  it   was    at- 

the  exarch  Calliopas,  quod  semper  per  com-  lempl«d  at  liome  to  excuse  the  violent 

plexionem  et  fallacem  accnsationem  ince-  measures  resorted  to  ajtainst  Martin  (see 

derenl  adversnm  iios  et  cnm  in  adventa  in-  ep,  14  ad  Tbeodoram  Harduin.  T.  HI.  f. 

famis  Olympii  vani  cujusdam  hominis  cam  675),  a  chaise  was  brought  against  him  on 

armis  me  hnnc  potuisse  repellere  faleren-  the  score  of  doctrine,  viz,  that  he  refused 

tur.    On  account  of  the  word  "faterentnr"  to  recognize  the  viiTrfii  Mary  as  tftoroxof; 

here  instead  of  "dicerent."   I  can  under-  which,  front   the  Monotheletian  point   of 

Stand  this  language  in  no  other  sense  than  view,  was  regarded  as  bordering  on  Ncsto- 

a£  intended  to  prove  the  falsehood  of  the  lianism.    But  subsequently  this  accusation 

suspicion  excited  against  him,  as  if  it  had  docs  not  occur  again,  nor  (Ud  it  ever  acrord 

been  his  parpose  to  defend  himself  by  force,  with  the  princirfcs   and  motives  of  tliosa 

They  themselves,  he  would  say,  must  con-  with  whom  the  Tj/pe  originated. 
feEs,  that  when  Olympius  first  anived,  and 
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went  on  the  principle  that  on  him,  as  the  successor  of  St.  Pet«r,  was 
conferred  the  supreme  direction  and  guidance  of  the  church,  he  might 
consider  himself  bound  to  defend  the  full  development  of  Christian 
truth,  and  the  free  development  of  the  church,  against  a  political  au- 
thority, which  as  he  supposed,  though  perhajs  erroneonsly,  was  sub- 
serrient  to  heretical  influences.  We  must  allow,  however,  that  Mar- 
tin, on  lus  own  hierarchical  principle,  would  have  heen  very  willing  to 
use  the  civil  power  as  an  instrument  for  establishing  that  which  he  him- 
self recognized  as  the  doctrine  of  orthodoxy,  and  no  doubt  would  have 
applauded  the  act,  if  in  submission  to  the  decisions  of  the  Lateraa 
council,  the  same  emperor  had  issued  an  edict  in  favor  of  Dyothele- 
tism. 

When  Martin  had  once  appeared  to  the  imperial  court  in  the  light 
of  a  state  criminal,  there  would  be  a  strong  inclination  to  believe  the 
various  political  charges  which  were  brought  against  him,  it  being  no 
rare  thing  for  extravagant  charges  of  this  sort  to  find  credence  with 
the  suspicious  government  at  Constantinople  or  to  be  seized  upon  as  a 
palliation  of  persecutions.  Sometimes  he  was  accused  of  entering  into 
an  understanding  with  the  Turks,'  sometimes  of  conspiring  with,  and 
lending  support  to,  Olympius. 

On  the  16th  of  June,  653,  Calliopas  arrived  at  Rome.  He  did  not 
venture  at  once  to  talte  any  open  step  against  the  pope,  because  he 
feared  the  pope  would  arm  the  people  for  his  defence,  MartJn,  who 
had  been  ill  for  several  months,  was  lying  on  his  couch  at  the  altar  of 
the  Lateran  church,  with  his  clergy  assembled  around  him.  Calliopas 
arrived  in  the  evening ;  he  let  Sunday  pass  by,  because  he  feared  the 
multitudes  then  assembled  for  public  worship ;  and  he  seat  as  an  ex- 
cuse to  the  pope,  that  owing  to  the  fatigue  of  his  journey,  he  had  not 
been  able  as  yet  to  pay  him  his  respects ;  but  informed  him  that  he 
would  come  on  the  next  day.  Early  on  Monday  mormng,  the  gover- 
nor still  full  of  distrust,  sent  some  of  his  followers  to  the  pope  to  tell 
him  he  was  aware  that  armed  men  were  collected  in  the  church,  and 
that  stones  had  been  piled  up  in  heaps  for  tho  purpose  of  defending  the 
pope.  AH  this  was  unnecessary ;  the  pope  ought  not  to  permit  it. 
Martin  caused  these  emissaries  to  bo  conducted  through  every  part  of 
the  church,  that  they  might  he  convinced  by  their  own  eyes  that  this 
suspicion  was  groundless.  CaUiopas  being  now  satisfied  that  he  had 
nothing  to  fear,  pushed  forward  with  an  armed  band,  into  the  church, 
and  piSiliahed  the  imperial  mandate,  that  Marian  was  deposed,  because 
he  had  illegally  obtained  the  bishopric,^  and  that  he  should  be  convey- 

'  See  ep.  ad  Theodonim.    He  is  said  to  with  the  Saracens.    But  Martin  denies  iJie 

have  maintained  a  correspondence  with  the  whole,  and  aESrms,  that  there  was  not  a 

Saracensj  and  sent  thorn  money  wid  a  eon-  partiete  of  truth  in  the  story,  except  that 

fcssion  of  feith.    Were  the  last  statement  he  had  Bent  money  to  the  Christians  living 

tme,  it  would  be  to  his  honor;  the  just  con-  among  tho  Saracens  (probably  in  Sicily)  by 

elusion  to  be  drawn  from  i^  was  that  he  the  hands  of  certain  persons  of  their  own 

took  a  special  interest  in  the  conversion  of  number,  who  had  come  on  a  visit  to  Eomo. 

the  Saracens ;  and  efforts  for  this  purpose  '  Quod  irregulariter  et  sine  lege  episoo 

would  have  tended  rather  to  binder  than  to  patum  subripuissem,  which  doubtless  refbts 

^danTdemgnoffonning  a  political  alliance  to  theiact,  that  Martin  had  not  applied  in 
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ed  to  Constantinople.  Several  of  the  clergy  invited  the  pope  to  caU 
out  anarmed  force  to  protect  his  person,  ance  probably  he  could  reck- 
on if  it  were  but  for  a  moment,  on  the  zeal  of  the  people ;  hut  Martin 
declared,  he  would  rather  ten  times  die  than  that  anj  man's  blood 
should  be  shed  on  his  account.  He  surrendered  at  once  to  the  gov- 
ernor's force,  who  caused  him  to  be  conveyed  to  bis  own  palace.  Cal- 
liopas  having  at  first  ^ven  liberty  to  ail  ecclesiastics  who  pleased  to  go 
with  the  pope,  many  clergymen  and  also  laymen  who  had  resolved  to 
accompany  him,  joined  him  on  the  next  following  days.  But  the  gov- 
ernor had  probably  no  other  object  in  view  than  to  deceive,  so  as  to 
prevent  an  insurrection  in  the  pope's  favor.  At  midnight  he  suddenly 
caused  him  to  be  removed  from  the  palace,  and  accompanied  by  only  a 
few  attendants,  to  be  conveyed  to  the  port.  The  gates  of  Rome  were 
kept  shut  till  he  sailed.  He  was  obliged  to  make  a  long  and  difficult 
voyage.  He  was  left  lying  for  a  year  on  the  island  of  Naxos.  Dur- 
ing the  whole  journey,  the  old,  sick  man  was  hardly  and  shamefally 
treated.  He  was  denied  every  convenience,  and  tiie  little  comforts  in 
particular  which  were  necessary  for  him  in  his  present  condition  of  body. 
When  ecclesiastica  and  laymen,  at  whatsoever  place  he  came,  sent  him 
such  articles  as  might  serve  for  his  refreshment,  his  keepers  interfered 
driving  away  the  bearers  of  them  with  insults  and  declaring  tiiat  he 
who  showed  any  interest  in  the  emperor's  enemy,  evmced  that  he  wag 
an  enemy  of  the  emperor  himself.i  The  few  letters  of  the  pope,  writ- 
ten under  these  sufferings  to  his  friend  Theodore,  manifest  a  spirit  of 
Christian  resignation.  He  began  thus :  "  with  the  help  of  your  prayera 
and  the  prayers  of  aU  the  faitbful  who  are  witii  you,  I  shall,  hving  and 
dying,  defend  the  faith  on  which  our  salvation  reposes ;  as  Paul  teaches, 
for  me  to  live  is  Christ,  and  to  die  is  gam."  And  when,  after  his  de- 
parture from  the  island  of  Naxos,  he  described  to  his  friend  the  suffer- 
ings he  had  hitherto  endured,  he  concluded  with  the  following  words  • 
"  I  trust  in  the  power  of  God,  the  Omniscient,  that  when  I  shall  have 
been  removed  from  the  present  life,  all  my  persecutors  will  be  brought; 
to  pumahment,  that  so  at  least  they  may  be  led  to  repentance  and  to 
turn  from  their  wickedness."  On  the  17th  of  September,  654,  he  ar- 
med at  the  port  of  Constantinople,  and  was  left  on  board  the  ship  in 
his  sick-bed  until  evening,  exposed  to  various  annoyances.  He  was 
next  conveyed  to  the  prison  of  the  chief  watoh,  where  he  remained 
confined  ninety-three  days,  no  person  being  allowed  to  visit  him.  Af- 
ter this  long  delay,  he  was  conveyed,  at  first  on  his  sick-bed,  before 
the  tnbunal  appointed  to  try  him.  Though  so  weak  that  he  could  not 
stand  without  being  supported,  he  was  still  required  to  remam  standing 
while  on  trial.  The  president  of  the  court  said  to  him :  "  Speak 
wretehed  man,  what  wrong  has  the  emperor  done  thee?"    Martin 

'""^  ^"l,""'"!."^''  'l  *"  ^n^Pefor,  an^  «■  '  Soo  Martin's  letter  to  Theodore,  and 

ceiveil  from  him  the  confirmation  of  his  ihe  report  of  his  sufferinira  drawn  uu  br  a 

election ;  whether  it  was,  that  he  supposed  friend.    Harduin.  III.  f.  677  and  wlial  fol- 

Ihe  aehisms   were  a  suffieient  rea.son  for  lows, 
omitting  this  legal  formality,  or  whether 
he  had  been  otliei'wUe  prevented. 
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made  no  reply.  Said  the  president,  Art  thou  silent  ?  Behold  thy  ac- 
cusers shall  now  appear ;  and  several  witnesses  were  now  introduced, 
to  prove  that  he  had  been  concerned  in  the  conspiracy  of  Olympiua. 
As  they  were  about  to  be  put  on  their  oath,  the  pope  begged  that  it 
might  not  be  done,  —  no  swearing  was  necessary ;  they  might  do  with 
bim  as  they  pleased ;  what  need  was  there  of  destroying  the  souls  of 
these  people  ?  When  he  undertook  to  give  an  account  of  the  whole  his- 
tory of  events  in  tie  case  of  Olympius,  and  began  by  saying,  "  When 
the  Type  had  been  drawn  up,  and  was  sent  by  the  emperor  to 
Rome," — 'he  was  immediately  interrupted,  for  fear  he  might  come 
upon  doctrines  —  a  subject  which,  by  special  comma'nd,  was  to  be 
avoided ;  and  one  of  the  assembly  cried  out :  "  Don't  mix  in  here 
anything  about  the  faith,  you  are  on  trial  for  high-treason.  We,  too, 
are  Christians  and  orthodox."  Martin  repKed :  "  Would  to  God 
you  were !  But  even  on  this  point  I  shall  testify  against  you,  on 
the  day  of  that  dreadful  judgment."  With  dignity  and  spirit,  he 
defended  hunself  against  many  things  which  individual  judges  brought 
forward  in  support  of  the  charges  alleged  against  him.  Finally  he 
said  to  them :  "  I  adjure  you  by  our  Lord,  what  you  conclude  to  do 
with  me  do  quickly ;  for  God  knows,  death  is  the  greatest  boon  you 
can  bestow  on  me."  The  trial  having  been  reported  to  the  empei-or, 
Martin,  amid  much  shameful  abuse,  was  stripped  of  his  priestly  robes, 
and  conveyed  in  fetters  to  another  dungeon.  It  seems  it  was  the 
intention,  at  first,  to  condemn  hira  to  death,  as  guilty  of  high-treason. 
But  the  patriarch  Paul,  then  sick  and  nigh  his  end,  on  hearing  of  it, 
testified,  notwithstanding  he  had  been  greatly  injured  by  the  popes, 
bis  dissatisfaction  that  a  bishop  should  be  so  treated ;  and  the  emperor 
promised  him,  in  lua  last  moments,  that  Martin's  life  should  be  spared. 
After  having  been  left  eighty-five  days  to  pine  away  in  the  second 
dungeon,  he  was  told  to  leave  it,  and  remain  for  a  few  days  in  the 
house,  and  under  the  watch  of  one  of  the  emperor's  secretaries, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  transported  next  to  his  destined  place  of 
exile,  which  as  yet  was  not  named  to  him.  He  embraced  those  who 
were  with  him,  and,  thanking  God,  cheerfully  bid  them  farewell. 
When  they  began  to  weep  and  complain,  he  bogged  them  not  to  do 
BO,  but  rather  to  rejoice  with  bim,  and  thank  <jod,  who  had  judged 
bim  worthy  to  suffer  for  his  sake.  The  town  of  Chersonesus,  on  the 
peninsula  of  Crimea,  in  the  midst  of  barbarians,  was  selected  tor  his 
place  of  exile.  On  tlie  26th  of  March,  655,  he  departed  from  Con- 
stantinople, and  on  the  15th  of  May  arrived  at  Chet«ones<is.  Here, 
in  the  midst  of  unfeehng  barbarians,  he  had  to  suffer  the  greatest  depri- 
vations. He  could  obtain  no  bread ;  be  was  also  destitute  of  money  to 
purchase  it  of  the  foreign  vessels  which  touched  at  this  spot.  A  ship 
came  from  Constantinople,  and  he  hoped  it  brought  means  for  his 
support  which  might  be  furnished  from  Home,  But  he  was  disap- 
pomted ;  and,  m  mentioning  this  to  his  friend,  he  adds :  "  I  also 
praised  my  God  for  this,  since  he  orders  our  sufferings  according  to 
his  wisdom."  Nevertheless,  he  wrote,  that  if  the  means  of  suste- 
nance were  not  sent  him  he  could  not  long  survive ;  "  For —  said  he 
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—  the  spirit  ia  willing,  but  the  flesh  is  weak,  as  thou  thyself  art 
aware."  He  was  giioved  especially,  that  up  to  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, he  had  as  yet  received  nothing  from  Rome  —  no  token  of 
sympathy  —  which,  perhaps,  might  be  owing  to  some  fear  of  exciting 
the  emperor's  displeasure.  "  I  wondered,  and  still  wonder  —  he 
wrote  in  the  month  of  September  —  at  the  want  of  sympathy  in  my 
friends  and  kinsmen  —  that  they  have  so  utterly  forgotten  my  misfor- 
tune, and  as  I  see,  do  not  even  want  to  know  whether  or  not  I  am  still 
on  the  earth,"  But  it  seemed  to  him  the  strangest  of  all,  that  the 
clergy  of  Hie  Eoman  church  should  take  no  further  concern  about 
him,  though  a  member  of  their  own  body ;  that  they  should  not  at 
least  provide  for  his  bodily  wants.  "  For  although  St.  Peter's  church 
possesses  no  gold,  yet,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  it  has  stores  of 
grain  and  wine,  and  all  things  necessary  for  the  support  of  life." 
"  What  fear  —  he  writes  —  has  fallen  on  men,  which  restr^na  them 
from  fiilfilling  God's  commands — fear,  where  nothing  is  to  be  feared? 
Or  have  I  appeared  to  the  whole  church  so  like  an  enemy  ?  But 
may  God,  who  will  have  all  men  to  be  saved  and  to  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  hj  the  mediation  of  St.  Peter,  establish  their 
hearts  in  the  true  faith,  and  preserve  them  firm  and  unshaken  from 
all  influences  of  heretics,  especially  their  present  pastors ;  that  so, 
having  never  deviated,  even  in  the  smallest  particular,  from  that 
■which  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord  and  his  holy  angels  they  have 
published  in  written  decrees,  they  may  together  with  me  receive  the 
crown  of  righteousness  from  the  hand  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ.  For  as  it  regards  my  feeble  body,  the  Lord  hunself  will 
take  care  of  that,  so  as  it  may  please  him  to  order  all  things,  whether 
it  be  under  eontmual  suffering,  or  with  some  rehef.  For  the  Lord  is 
nigh,  and  why  should  I  be  troubled  ;  for  I  hope  in  his  mercy,  that  he 
will  soon  finish  my  course  at  the  goat  he  has  ordained."  His  wish  was 
fulfilled ;  h^lied  on  the  16th  of  September. 

There  stin  remained  the  old  Marimus — 'he  who  was  the  head  of 
the  Dyotheletiansin  the  East,  the  sou!  of  every  movement  both  in  the 
East  and  in  the  West  against  the  imperial  decrees ;  and  though  at  the 
advanced  age  of  sixty-five,  still  by  the  influence  of  his  name,  and  by 
the  firmness  and  stability  of  his  character,  Maximus  might  present  a 
powerful  resistance  to  Uie  sovereign  will.  He  was,  therefore,  seized, 
along  with  his.  disciple  Anastasius,  brought  to  Constantinople,  and 
thrown  into  prison.  The  master  and  disciple,  who  had  lived  now  for 
more  than  tlorty  yeare  constantly  together,  were  purposely  separated. 
It  was  attempted  to  convict  Maximus  also  on  pohtical  charges,  with- 
out entering  at  all  upon  the  subject  of  doctrines.  Some  of  these 
accusations,  on  being  compared  with  what  Maximus  said  in  his  de- 
fence, show  a  remarkable  contrast  between  the  Byzantine  and  the 
Roman  principles  of  church  government ;  for  example ;  the  disciple 
of  Maximus  is  accused  of  having  refused  to  reeogmze  the  emperor  as 
also  a  priest ;  and  indeed  ho  had  attempted  to  prove,  from  the  usage 
of  the  church,  that  the  emperor  belonged  to  the  laity,  and  possessed 
no  spiritual  power.     Melehisedec,  to  whose  example  tiie  other  party 
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appealed,  was,  he  said,  afc  once  priest  and  king,  only  as  a  type  of 
Christ.i  The  proceedings  against  Maximus,  however,  were  not  so 
harah  in  the  be^nning  as  they  had  been  against  Martin.  Eespect 
for  the  old  man,  who  was  looked  upon  as  a  model  of  the  monastic 
life,  and  compassion  for  his  old  age,  operated  with  many,  who  wished 
he  might  be  spared ;  and  if  they  could  only  bring  him  to  yield,  it 
was  hoped,  in  this  way,  to  overcome  at  once  all  resistance  to  the 
Type.  Threats,  flatteries,  every  mode  of  persuasion  were  tried. 
Maximus  was  told,  that  he  was  not  required  to  deny  his  own  dog- 
matical convictions  ;  but  only  to  signify  1ms  consent  to  a  compromise 
for  the  sake  of  peace.  They  set  before  him  a  new  formulary  of 
union,  which  Maximus  might,  no  doubt,  have  SO  interpreted,  as  to 
include  within  it  lua  own  doctrinal  views  —  "  that,  in  relation  to  the 
difference  of  the  two  natures,  it  was  necessary  to  suppose  two  agen- 
cies and  wills  (iVe^'siae  and  ^tl^aeis);  in  relation  to  their  union, 
one."  But  Maximus  persisted  in  the  views,  which,  t«  mamtain  con- 
sistency in  his  doctrinal  system,  he  believed  himself  bound  to  hold, 
and  rejected  every  ambiguous  concealment  of  the  ^ffercnces  —  which, 
for  the  reasons  already  stated,  appeared  to  him  hnportant.  Mean- 
time, Martin  had  been  wholly  removed  from  the  pubhc  arena,  and 
Eugenius,  who  was  substituted  in  his  place  by  the  exarch  Calliopas," 

f -anted  to  the  new  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  the  lately  banished 
yrrhus,3  the  fellowship  of  the  church ;  the  Roman  agents  (Apoeri- 
siarii)  at  Constantinople  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  subscribe  the 
above-mentioned  formulary  of  union ;  and  as  the  authority  of  the 
Romish  church  stood  high' with  him,  it  was  now  intended  to  employ  it, 
for  the  purpose  of  inducing  him  to  yield.  But  the  deep-seated  con- 
victions of  his  own  mind  weighed  more  witli  him  than  the  authority 
of  a  single  bishop  ;  and  he  declared,  that  though  the  Roman  bishop 
had  fallen  from  the  tmth,  yet,  according  to  St.  Paul,  even  an  angel 
from  heaven  could  preach  no  other  gospel.  Every  proportion  having 
been  rejected  by  lum,  he  was  sent  in  exile  to  the  eastl"of  Bizya,  m 
TTirace,  where  he  was  kept  confined  apart  from  his  disciple.  But  when 
every  attempt  to  produce  an  effect  on  him,  by  new  negotiations,  had 
proved  unavaihng,  the  spite  against  the  old  man,  whose  will  could  not 
be  broken,  passed  all  bounds !  In  the  year  662,  he  was  dragged 
hack  again  to  Constantinople,  publicly  scourged,  his  tongue  cut^  out, 
and  hia  right  hand  severed  at  the  wmt ;  atler  which  he  was  banislied 
to  the  country  of  the  Lazians,  where  he  soon  died  (on  the  loth  of 
August),  in  consequence  of  the  injuries  inflicted  on  him  at  so  advanced 
a  period  of  life. 

Thus  the  emperor  succeeded  to  enforce  everywhere  m  the  Eastern 
church  the  adoption  of  the  Type ;  and  with  the  adoption  of  this,  the 
bishops  of  the  chief  cities  in  the  East  (whom  the  major  pait  of  the 
otiiers,  witiiout  any  personal  interest  in,  or  independent  examination 

'  See  acta  Maxbii  i  30.  T.  L  opp.  pag.  eil  him,  unless  ho  had  pkdgtd  Iiim=elf  to 
SO  and  the  following.  do  so  belbrcliHiid. 

'  Aa  Calliopas  would  not  have  appoint-  beo  above,  p^ge  ">4. 
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of,  the  points  in  dispute,  blindly  followed,)  united,  at  th6  same  time, 
the  defence  of  Monotheletism.  In  tie  Roman  church,  on  the  contra- 
ry,.the  zeal  for  the  doctrine  of  Dyotheletism  continued  to  propagate 
itself;  and  out  of  all  this  arose  a  schism  between  thf  two  churches, 
although  the  two  next  successors  of  Martin,  —  Eugenius  and  Vitalian 
—  irom  dread  of  the  emperor's  power  seem  not  to  have  taken  any 
public  stand  against  the  patriarchs  at  Constantinople.  But  under  pope 
Adeodatus,  in  677,  the  schism  took  a  more  decided  shape.  All  con- 
nection between  the  two  patriarchs  was  dissolved ;  since  the  patriarchs 
of  Constantinople,  now  devoted  to  Monotheletism,  were  no  longer  re- 
garded in  Rome  as  members  of  the  Catholic  church,  and  none  of  their 
letters  were  received ;  and  the  names  of  the  Roman  bishops  were  no 
longer  enrolled  in  the  church  records  (Diptycha)  at  Constantinople, 
and  no  longer  mentioned  in  the  general  prayers  of  the  church.  The 
patriarch,  Theodore  of  Constantinople  and  Macarius  of  Antioch,  were 
for  expun^ng  also  the  name  of  Vitalian  from  the  church  records. 
They  were  of  the  opinion,  that  the  Roman  patriarchs  could  be  justly 
recognized  as  orthodox  and  as  deserving  to  be  mentioned,  only  as  far 
down  as  Honorius  ;  because  since  his  time,  the  dogmatic  opposition 
had  subsisted  between  the  two  churches,  wMch  needed  first  to  bo  ad- 
justed. But  the  then  reigning  emperor  Constantinus  Pogonatus  would 
not  suffer  this.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  troubled  by  tMs  separation 
of  the  churches  ;  and  it  was  his  earnest  wish,  that  the  general  peace 
of  the  church  should  once  more  be  restored.  lie  did  not  venture, 
being  a  layman,  to  pass  any  judgment  himself  on  this  difference ;  and 
therefore  sought  by  the  mutual  counsels  of  the  bishops  Uiemselves,  im- 
der  whom  the  opposition  existed,  to  bring  about  a  safe  decidon,  I'or 
this  reason,  in  678,  he  issued  a  letter  to  Doranus  bishop  of  Rome,  in- 
viting him  to  send  delegates  to  Constantinople,  for  the  purpose  of 
uniting  with  the  patriarcfe  and  bishops  of  the  East  in  an  investigation 
of  tiua  affair.  The  language  of  the  emperor  in  the  letter  differs  from 
the  ordinary  language  of  Byzantine  despotism  in  such  transactions, 
inasmuch  as  it  evinces  some  respect  for  tree  doctrinal  investigation. 
He  declares,  appealing  to  the  Most  High,  that  he  would  allow  equal 
freedom  to  both  parties  and  equal  honor  to  their  representatives.! 
He  should  rejoice,  if  the  two  parties  could  come  to  an  agreement. 
But  if  no  union  could  be  effected,  he  would  stilt  send  back  the  papal 
delegates  with  all  honor  to  Rome.  Agatho,  the  successor  of  Donmus, 
the  latter  having  died  soon  after  this  letter  was  sent,  complied  with 
the  emperor's  invitation ;  and  in  the  year  680  the  sixth  ecumenical 
council  assembled  for  the  examination  of  this  controversy  at  Constan- 
tinople. This  therefore  was  the  third  universal  council  held  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  from  the  vaulted  room  in  the  imperial  castle  where 
the  assembly  met,^  it  was  named  the  Trullan  council,  (council  in 
Trullo).     The  emperor  himself  attended  its  meetings.     It  is  true,  that 

'  His  worAa  B,K  oin  l<ni  nap' i/iilv  irepo-  ii:i?,eyoiiivov    TpoCM.of.      Vita    StepSani 

fifpijffif  oioJ^jroTE,  liXA'  iaoTJjra  roif  i/i^  ei.  MoratorL  p.  482  i  rpoi'3.?ji(,  uirtp  iifiel; 

Tt(ioif  ^ipinfo/JEw.  cioTOv  naJiOviiev. 

'  St«perdii  Tou  tfeim  naloTim  rt  ofiruf 
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at  this  council  also,  there  was  no  full  and  calm  discussion  of  tlio  dis- 
puted points ;  but  atil!  its  procee^gs  were  conducted  in  a  more  digni- 
fied manner  and  with  less  disfairbauce  from  foreign  influences,  than  had 
been  the  case  in.  earher  councils.  Conformably  te  the  ruling  principle 
of  doctrinal  tradition,  the  standard,  at  this  council,  for  the  determina- 
tion  of  disputed  points,  was  first  of  all,  the  declarations  of  the  older 
approved  church-teachers,  with  which  each  party  agreed,  as  each 
wanted  to  present  only  the  ancient  doctrine  of  the  church.  But  since 
the  older  church-teachers,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  had  written 
before  this  opposition  had  ever  come  to  be  discussed,  and  had  often 
expressed  themselves  very  indefinitely,  hence  their  words  might  often 
be  diSerently  understood,  being  interpreted  from  difibrent  points  of 
view  ;  and  one  party  accused  the  other  of  perverting  them,  or  of  forcing 
them  out  of  their  right  connection  and  garbling  them.  Thus  by  such 
authorities  nothing  could  be  decided  ;  but  the  dispute  had  to  fall  back 
upon  the  logical  determination  of  conceptions ;  as  became  evident,  for 
example,  in  the  proceedings  of  the  eighth  session,  in  the  case  of  Ma^ 
carina  patriarch  of  Antioch.  The  Roman  delegates  brought  with  them 
a  letter  from  their  bishop  Agatho,  which  contained  a  full  exposition 
and  defence  of  Dyotheletism,  with  proof  passages  from  the  approved 
older  fathers,  and  besides  this  a  brief  contaimng  the  same  in  substance, 
issued  by  this  bishop  in  the  name  of  a  numerous  synod  held  at  Rome. 
These  two  documents  were  publicly  read  at  the  fourth  session  of  the 
council.  In  the  seventh  session,  on  the  13th  of  February,  they  laid 
before  the  council  a  collection  of  passages  from  the  older  fethers  (which 
they  had  also  brought  with  them  from  Rome)  in  confirmation  of  tiiat 
doctrine ;  —  and  now  the  bishops  George  of  Constantinople  and  Maca- 
rius  of  Antioch,  togetlier  with  the  other  bishops  siding  with  them,  were 
asked,  whether  they  agreed  with  the  doctrine  presented  by  the  bishop 
of  Rome.  They  requested  leave  to  defer  the  answer  of  that  question 
until  the  next  session,  that  they  might  have  time  to  turn  to  the  passa- 
ges cited  from  the  fathers,  and  examine  them  in  the  connection  in 
which  they  stood  —  and  at  the  following  session,  on  the  seventh  of 
March,  the  patriarch  George  declared,  that  having  made  the  exami- 
nation, he  was  convinced ;  and  accordingly  he  professed  the  Dyothe- 
letism set  forth  in  those  letters.  Nevertheless,  as  it  is  certain  that  in 
those  letters,  and  in  the  collection  of  authorities  from  the  fathers 
laid  before  the  council  by  the  Roman  delegates,  nothing  was  to  be 
found,  which  he  might  not  have  learned  from  polemical  writings  al- 
ready existing,  wo  must  either  suppose,  he  had  adopted  his  previous 
Monotheletism  blindly,  following  the  prevaihng  tendency,  without  any 
examination  of  his  own,  or  that  this  change  which  so  suddenly  took 
place  in  his  views  had  proceeded  or  was  hypocritically  assumed  from 
outward  -considerations  rather  than  resulted  from  honest  conviction. 
Macarius,  however,  persisted  in  his  Monotheletism,  presenting  it  in  a 
full  confession  of  faith,  together  with  a  collection  of  authorities  from 
the  fathers  in  confirmation  of  his  views.  In  being  willing  to  confess 
but  one  will  and  one  mode  of  working  in  Christ,  he  evinces  what  was 
in  fact  hovering  before  his  mind  —  the  truly  Christian,  though  in  lu9 
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case  misapprehended,  interest  to  derive  all  the  volitions  and  acts  of 
Christ  only  from  the  being  of  God  in  him  ;  just  as  he  would  admit  in 
Adam  hefore  the  fall,  nothing  but  the  divine  will  as  the  determining 
power ;  and  considered  the  fleshly  volitions  (^aagxixa  S-tkiifutia)  and 
human  reasonings  (av&Qonltovi'  ioj-iufioii?)  to  he  a  consequence  of  the 
fall.'  Men  agreed  in  their  deeper  convictions,  though  they  were 
divided  from  each  other  by  differences  of  conception.  To  what  a 
pitch  of  extravagance  the  fanatical  zeal  for  such  a  conceptual  formu- 
lary could  proceed,  is  shown  by  a  remarkable  incident  that  occurred 
in  the  fifteenth  session  of  the  couacil.  A  monk  from  Heraclea,  in 
Thrace,  made  his  appearance,  by  name  Polychroniua.  lliis  person 
declared  that  a  troop  of  persons  in  white  robes  had  appeared  to  lum, 
and  amid  them,  a  person  of  ineffable  majesty,  by  whom,  perhaps,  he 
meant  Christ  himself.  The  latter  said  to  him,  Whosoever  did  not 
confess  the  one  will  («»  &iXri(ia)  and  the  divinely  human  agency 
(9iavSQiiiri  ertQysia)  was  not  a  Christian.  He  must  go  tell  the  em- 
peror that  he  should  neither  make  nor  adopt  a  new  faith.  The  man 
offered  to  prove  that  this  doctrine  was  true  by  a  mu-acle,  and  nnde> 
took  to  raise  a  dead  man  to  life  by  means  of  a  confession  of  faith, 
drawn  up  in  accordance  with  it.  It  was  thought  necessary  to  accede 
to  his  proposal,  in  order  to  prevent  the  people  from  being  led  astray 
by  his  deceptions.  The  whole  synod  and  the  highest  officers  of  state, 
surrounded  by  a  vast  multitude  of  the  people,  made  their  appearance 
on  the  pubhc  square.  A  corpse  was  brought  to  the  spot  on  a  silver^ 
plated  bier.  Polychronius  laid  upon  it  Ms  confession  of  feith,  and 
continued  to  whisper  for  an  hour  or  two  iu  the  dead  man's  ear,  till 
finally  he  was  obliged  to  confess  that  he  was  unable  to  awaken  him.  A 
shout  now  thundered  forth  from  the  people,  pronouncing  anathema  on 
the  new  Simon  Magus.  But  the  external  fact  could  not  shake  the 
deep-seated  conviction  in  the  mind  of  the  man,  and  Polychronius  still 
remained  as  firm  in  his  faith  as  ever. 

By  means  of  this  council,  the  doctrine  of  two  modes  of  willing  and 
worlang  in  Christ  now  obtained  the  victory  in  the  Eastern  church ; 
and  this  doctrine,  together  with  a  precautionary  clause  against  the 
conclusions  derived  from  it  by  the  Monotheletes,  was  estabhshed  in  a 
new  symbol,  "  Two  wills  and  two  natural  modes  of  working,  united 
without  schism,  and  without  confusion,  as  well  as  without  change ;  so 
that  no  conflict  ever  existed  between  them,  but  the  human  will  was  in- 
variably subject  to  the  divine  and  almighty  will."  The  anathema  was 
moreover  pronounced  on  those  who  had  hitherto  defended  Monothele- 
tism,  as  well  as  on  the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople  and  on  Honorius, 
whom  however,  at  an  earlier  period,  some  had  attempted  to  defend  by 
a  strained  interpretation  of  his  language.* 

But  since  Monotheietism,  as  appears  evident  from  the  above  cited 


'  ^ce  Actio  VIII.  fol.  1181.  T.  III.  #^i  t&  irpS™™  df  T<(f  k.Soijfre.t,  name 

•See    the    I8lh   session,    llanJuin.   III.  1;;,  the  patriarchs  since  Sei^us,  ii  oltin>o 

139S.     The  patriarch  Genr^oa,  and  wventl  /jiov  rtvu;  but  he  wiu>  obli^d  Co  yield  U 

bishops  of  hi£  diocese,  )iad  pelitionei]  :  'Iva  ilie  majority.    Act.  16.  J.  c.  1386. 
([  Till'  tvitxfiuei/uv  iaTts,  pi  uvotfsuario- 
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examples,  bad,  both  among  clergy  and  monks,  so  many  zealous  advo- 
cates, the  Monotheletian  party  could  not  be  suppressed  at  a  stroke  by 
the  anathema  pronounced  by  this  council ;  but  it  continued  to  propa- 
gate itself,  and  evinced  its  existence  by  many  indications  of  a  reaction, 
down  from  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Justiruan  II,  which  bean  in 
685.  ° 

In  opposition  to  such  attempts,  the  decisions  of  the  sixth  ecumenical 
council  on  the  doctrine  wore  confirmed  anew  by  the  second  Tnillan 
council,  in  the  year  691  or  692,  which  was  to  serve  as  a  supplement 
to  the  two  preceding  general  councils,  the  fifth  and  the  sixth,' 

But  in  the  year  711,  a  zealous  partizan  of  the  Monotheletians,  Bai^ 
danes,  or  Philippicus,^  as  he  was  called  when  emperor,  succeeded  in 
wresting  the  throne  from  Justinian  II,  who  was  hated  on  account  of 
his  remorseless  despotism.  Before  he  entered  the  imperial  palace,  he 
commanded  that  the  symbol  of  the  sixth  general  council  of  the  church, 
which  had  been  placed  among  the  symbols  of  the  other  general  coun- 
cils, should  be  removed ;  otherwise  he  would  not  go  in.  He  caused 
the  names  of  Sergius  and  of  Honorius  to  be  re-inserted  in  the  dipty- 
cha,  among  the  other  orthodox  patriarchs ;  and  their  images  were 
agMn  set  up  in  the  public  places.  He  deposed  the  existing  patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  and  nominated  in  his  place  John,  a  deacon,  who 
was  ready  to  be  used  asa  willing  instrument  in  furthering  the  progress 
of  MoQotheletism.  Under  the  presidency  of  John,  a  council  was  held 
at  Constantinople,  which  overturned  the  decisions  of  the  sixth  general 
council,  and  drew  up  a  new  creed  in  favor  of  Monotheletism,  The 
few  clergy,  who  refused  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  emperor's 
will,  were  deposed  from  their  places.  In  Italy,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  arm  of  the  new  emperor  had  no  power  to  enforce  obedience,  and 
his  attempts  to  introduce  the  new  symbol  into  the  Bflman  church,  re- 
sulted in  an  insurrection  of  the  people  against  his  government.  But 
this  sovereignty  of  the  Monotheletian  party  terminated  with  the  short 
two-years  reign  of  Philippicus,  and  the  now  emperor,  Anastasius  II, 
by  whom  he  was  dethroned,  annulled  all  that  had  been  done  on  thb 
subject  under  the  preceding  reign.  The  patriarch  John  of  Constan- 
tinople now  altered  his  conduct  at  once,  and  stepped  forth  as  a  zealous 
advocate  of  Dyotheletism  —  whether  in  his  doctrinal  bent  he  belonged 
more  to  one  party  than  to  the  other,  and  now  or  before  this  acted  the 

'  Hence  its  name  mi-odof  irn/^tKnj,  con-  '  AcconJiiie  to  the  report  of  the  deaoon 
cilium  qaitiiBCxtuni.  As  bolh  the  other  andarthivar  (Xq(1to^5.o^I  of  the  Conntan- 
conncila  basied  themselves  only  with  doc-  tinopolitan  ehurcb,  which  ia  an  important 
trinal  matters,  and  had  drawn  up  no  eanons  source  of  iiifcrmation  respecting  these 
in  relation  to  ehnreh  life  and  church  disci-  events,  published  by  Combefis,  and  was  ap- 
piine,  so  this  eouncil  was  designed  to  sup-  pended  by  i(s  author  to  his  copy  of  the  acts 
ply  the  deficiency;  and  it  pnblished  lOS  of  the  sixth  general  synod  (see  Harduin 
canons  relating  to  matters  of  this  sort.  Concil.  Ill,  tTlSSSj-'Iliis  Philippicns  had 
Several  of  them  are  important,  from  the  received  his  religious  education  from  the 
fact  that  they  served  to  establish  in  a  more  abbot  Stephanas,  who,  being  a  disciple  of 
decided  form  the  opposition  between  the  the  patriarch  Macarius  of  Antioch,  de- 
Greek  and  the  Latin  iihurehea.  and  so  to  fended  Monotheletism  at  tlic  sixth  general 

two  churehes-  0 

in  aDotber  connection. 
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hypocrite,  he  seems,  at  all  events,  to  have  been  one  of  those  clergy  of 
the  court,  men  without  character,  and  ready  for  any  falsehood,  who 
never  scrupled  to  saciifice  every  higher  interest  to  worldly  motives. 
He  issued  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Roman  bishop  Constantme,  in 
which,  by  flattering  expressions  of  respect,  he  sought  to  gain  his  sup- 
port, in  fact  addressing  hun —  a  thing  which  the  patriarchs  of  Con- 
stantinople were  not  easily  induced  to  do  —  as  the  head  of  the  church, 
and  beggng  him  to  forget  the  past  and  to  recognize  in  him  a  Christian 
brother.  He  expressed  himself,  in  this  document,'  as  if  he  were  a  sin- 
cere follower  of  Dyotheletism.  He  pretended,  that  he  had  been  forced 
to  take  the  patriarchate  in  order  to  avoid  a  greater  evil,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  lato  monarch  from  making  a  layman  patriarch,  whom  he  might 
use  as  a  still  more  effectual  instrument  for  estabHshing  the  supremacy 
of  Monotheletism.  He  endeavored  to  justify  his  whole  course  of  pro- 
cedure imder  the  lato  reign,  as  a  necessary  accommodation  to  circum- 
stances (^oixoroiua)  designed  to  protect  pure  doctrine  from  more  vio- 
lent attacks.  "  The  pope  himself — he  thought  —  must  be  well  aware 
from  liis  own  experience,  that  in  such  matters  force  could  not  be  di- 
rectly resisted,  but  resort  must  be  had  to  art  and  cunmng,*  Even  the 
prophet  Nathan  used  conceahflent,  for  the  purpose  of  reproving  the 
sins  of  adultery  and  murder  in  king  David. "3 

John  of  Damascus  embodied  the  results  of  these  controversies,  with 
a  lo^cal  exposition  of  them,  in  his  abovementioned  work  on  the  system 
of  faith.  He  also  wrote  a  particular  treatise  on  the  same  subject,  and 
thus  transmitted  the  polemical  arguments  against  Monotheletism  to  the 
later  Greek  church. 

Like  Nestorfanism  and  Monophysitism,  the  Monotheletic  system, 
banished  from  the  Roman  church,  could  propagate  itself  only  among  an 
insignificant  race  of  people  independent  of  diat  church,  the  inhabitants 
of  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon,  among  whom  this  doctrine  had  proba^ 
bly  been  made  dominant  by  a  certain  abbot  Marun  (ilfagwf)-  After 
this  abbot  the  whole  tribe  was  named,  because  the  abbots  of  this  Mar 
ronite  convent  stood  ia  the  highest  consideration  with  them,  and 
directed  their  government,  as  well  as  all  their  undertakings.  Pro- 
tected by  their  mountainous  district,  the  Maronites  contrived  to  make 
and  keep  themselves  independent  of  the  Greek  empire,  and  afterwards 
of  the  Saracens. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  a  series  of  controversies,  which 
did  not  relate,  like  those  just  mentioned,  to  the  determination  of  indi- 
vidual doctrinal  conceptions,  but  to  the  essential  character  of  Christian 
worship — -the  controversies  about  image-worship.  These  disputes, 
from  their  veiy  nature,  would  necessarily  excito  a  &,t  more  general 
sympathy,  than  those  before  mentioned ;  for  the  object  to  which  they 
referred,  did  not  immediately  occupy  the  attention  of  theologians,  so 
that  it  was  only  by  the  excitement  and  odium  produced  by  theologians 


■  'Hi  oil  iiav  avTirinu;  M 
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and  then  operating  on  the  multitude  that  the  participation  of  the  laity  in 
them  could  be  brought  about ;  but  as  this  subject  could  be  understood 
by  tho  laify  as  well  as  by  the  theolo^ans,  it  would  obtain  the  sympar 
thy  of  the  laity  as  readily  as  that  of  the  clergy.  The  question,  whether 
Christian  worship  necessarily  rejected  all  sensible  representations  of 
religious  objects,  or  whether  such  representations  are  indispensable  to 
Chnatian  feehng — this  question  would  necessarily  be  answered  differ- 
ently by  different  peraons,  according  to  each  one's  peculiar  devotional 
bent.  One  of  the  most  zealous  advocates  of  image-worship  of  whom  we 
shall  speak  hereafter,  Theodoras  Studita,  makes  the  difference  between 
these  controversies  and  the  preceding  ones,  as  well  as  the  disputes  about 
the  two  natures  or  wills  of  Christ,  to  consist  in  this ;  —  that  the  latter 
related  solely  to  notional  distinctions,  but  the  subject  of  the  former  was 
something  senable,  outward,  and  lying  before  the  eyes  of  all.'  And 
as  the  devotion  of  the  multitude  had  a  sensual  tendency,  so  the  subject 
of  this  controversy  would  necessarily  interest  them  and  occupy  their 
thoughts  more  than  any  other.  Furthermore,  this  opposition  related 
not  barely  to  isolated,  dialectic  and  notional  distinctions,  but  opinions 
belon^ng  to  the  imiversal  tendencies  of  the  religious  spirit  here  met  in 
conflict ;  and  the  victory  of  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  must  decide, 
by  the  consequences  resulting  therefrom,  on  the  whole  future  develop- 
ment of  the  church  and  of  its  doctrines. 

In  order  to  explain  the  origin  of  these  controversies,  we  must  cast 
a  glance  back  upon  the  previous  lustory  of  the  mode  of  thinking  and 
acting  in  reference  to  this  matter. 

As  we  have  shown  in  the  preceding  volumes,^  the  opposition  to  the 
aesthetic  rehgion  of  paganism,  under  which  Christianity  appeared,  had 
also  brought  about  an  uncompromising  opposition  to  sJl  umon  of  art 
with  religion.  But  by  degrees  tins  opposition  wore  away ;  and  art, 
particularly  painting,  had  been  used  for  the  glorification  of  rehgion, 
conformably  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  which  spurns  nothing  belong- 
ing to  our  pure  humanity,  since  it  was  destined  to  appropriate,  inter- 
penetrate, and  ennoble  the  whole  of  it.  Although,  then,  the  rude 
multatudcj  even  in  the  Western  church,  soon  allowed  themselves  to  be 
misled  into  the  error  of  making  their  worship  too  sensual,  and  of  trans- 
ferring the  homage,  due  to  the  object  represented  hi  the  symbol,  to  that 
symbol  itself ;  and  although  this  aberration  of  Christian  feeUng  was  oe- 
caaoned  by  tie  culpable  neglect  of  conveying  Christian  instruction  to 
the  people ;  yet  by  the  church-teachers,  the  distinction  between  the 
right  use  of  images  to  express  and  to  excite  Christian  feeUngs  and  to 
instruct  the  unlettered  multitude  on  the  one  ade,  and  the  superstitious 
worship  of  images  on  the  other,  was  ever  held  fast;  and  as  the  former 
was  recommended,  so  the  latter  was  combatted  with  earnestness, 
wherever  it  appeared.     This  tendency  we  slill  observe  in  the  Roman 

'  Oiii  yUp  vepl  Tuw  iv  XP""'V  ^oeuw  S  ^a^oSf  t6  afnt'iaptiro'iiuvov  ^toi  aacffoi- 

iiXtlliaTav  Jtei  ooo  wpof  roiroif  a/ufnaiiii-  ji^ov.     Theodori  epistolnc  I.  II.  ep.  21.  in 

roi/icni,  ini  ii  SiaimpTtimz  «ard  Tii  v&^/jara  Sinnond.  opp.  T.  V.  f,  331. 

(riimt,  oiSev  ojotf^rijf  •rapcixe  f^f  ijtoiei-  '  VoL  I.  p.  292.  ToL  II,  p.  287. 
f  (V '  vuv  di  <rt>v  roif  i^iiavi  mti  lurr'  b^ 
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biahop,  mth  whom  we  commenced  the  present  period.  A  hermit  hav- 
ing sent  to  Gregory  the  Great  for  an  image  of  Christ,  and  other  reli- 
^oua  symbols,  ttie  latter  sent  him  a  picture  of  Christ  and  the  vir^n 
Mary,  and  pictures  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  explained  in  the 
letter  accompanying  these  presents,  his  views  respecting  the  right  use 
of  images  and  the  way  in  which  they  were  designed  to  subserve  the  in- 
terests of  religion.'  He  expressed  himself  pl^lfced  with  the  wish  avow- 
ed by  the  recluse  ;  since  it  was  evident,  he  sought  with  his  whole  heart 
the  Being  whose  image  he  desired  to  have  always  before  his  eyes,  that 
by  the  sight  of  that  the  love  to  Him  might  be  continually  revived  in 
hia  heart.  The  striving  to  represent  things  invisible  by  means  of  the 
visible,  waa  grounded  in  man's  nature.^  ,  But,  nevertheleaa,  he  consid- 
ered it  important  to  add  a  word  of  warning  against  that  aberration  of 
religious  feeling,  which  might  lead  to  a  superatitious  worship  of  the 
image  —  a  proof,  that  danger  was  already  apprehended  of  such  a  mis- 
take in  men  of  devotional  feelings,  but  destitute  of  mental  culture. 
"  I  am  well  aware  —  he  wrote  —  that  thou  desirest  not  the  image  of 
our  Saviour,  that  thou  mayest  worship  it  as  God,  but  to  enkindle  in 
thee  the  love  of  him,  whose  image  thou  wouldst  aee.  Neither  do 
we  —  he  added  —  prostrate  ourselves  before  the  image  as  before  a 
deity,  but  we  adore  him  whom  the  symbol  represents  to  our  memory  as 
bom,  or  suffering,  or  seated  on  the  throne ;  ^  and  according  to  the 
representation,  the  correspondent  feelings  of  joyful  elevation,  or  of 
painful  sympathy,  are  excited  in  our  breasts." 

Especially  worthy  of  notice,  on  this  matter,  is  the  correspondence 
of  Gregory  with  Serenus,  bishop  of  Marseilles  (Massilia).  The  latter 
having  observed,  that  among  the  rude  Franks  of  his  diocese,  the  wor- 
ship of  images  was  rapidly  spreading,  caused  the  images  to  be  demol- 
ished, and  cast  out  of  the  churches.  Tlie  pope,  who  heard  that  there 
were  compliunts  against  this  procedure  of  Serenus,  applauded  the  zeal 
which  he  mamfested  against  the  worship  of  images,*  but  censured  his 
rashness  in  proceeding  indiscriminatoly  against  all  images  ;  for  these 
were  introduced  into  the  churches  for  the  sake  of  those  who  could  not 
instruct  themselves  by  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures,  that  at  least  by 

'  L.  IX.  ep.  52.  to  show,  that  this  act  was  not  performed 

'  Sic  homo,  qui  iJium  arJenter  videre  with  reference  to  the  imnge,  but  to  that, 

desidemt,  ant  sponsam  amans  videre  cona-  which  the  im^e  represented  to  the  religions 

tur,  si  contigerit  cam  ad  balnenm  aut  ad  feelinga.    But  he  conid  hardly  presuppose 

ecelesiam  ire.  stalim  per  viam  incedenli  Be  any  such  misunderstanding  in  iha  case  of  a 

praeparat,ntde  visioneejns  hilaris  recedat  hermif,  nor  imagine  that  lie  would  be  likely 

'  El  nos  quidera  non  quasi  ante  divinila-  tj>  perform  his  doTolions  to  the  image  aa 

tem  ante  illam  |imi^inem)  prostemimur ;  floch,  and  not  reter  them  to  Christ  alone.' 
Bed  ilium  adoramus,  quern  per  imaginem       '  Zclnm  vos,  ne  quid  manu  factum  ado- 

aut  natura  aut  passnm  sen  in  throno  seden-  raii  possit,  habujase  landavimns.    Ai  Gre- 

tem  reeordamur.    From  these  words  itdoea  gory  here  declared  himself  so  uncondition- 

not,  indeed,  necessarilyappear  evidenl-that  ally  gainst  the  adoralio  imaginnm,  we 

Gregorv  rejected  ihe  custom  of  knceUng  may  infer,  that  he  rejected  not  merely  the 

hcfore  images  (tlie  irponsivrtfti^] ;  for  the  idolatry subsialinginthattendencyofmind, 

wonis  may  he  easily  underBlood  as  mean-  hnt  aJso  every  outward  symbol  of  this  Bort, 

ing,  tlwS   Gregory   wished   only  to  guard  the  custom  of  prostration  and  of  kneeling, 

against!  misunderslandingof  that  symbol-  as  usually  practised  before  idols;  and  in 

icai  act  which  then  already  prevailed  and  this  way  we  may  account  for  his  langoagB 

wu  approved  by  him^^ ;  that  he  wanted  in  the  last  died  letter. 
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the  contemplalioii  of  images  they  might  come  to  some  knowledge  ot 
scriptural  facts. ^  Sereims  was  not  disptsed  to  fix  any  such  limlia  to 
his  zeal  against  images ;  and  whether  it  waa^  that  his  critical  judgment 
Lad  become  warped  by  his  pious  zeal,  or  that  he  merely  sought  some 
pretext  under  which  he  could  proceed  in  his  work  of  destroying  images 
without  seenung  to  despise  the  papal  authority,  he  declared  the  letter 
of  Gregory  a  forgery,  ^^A  considered  himself  bound  therefore  to  pay 
no  fiirther  attention  to  its  contents.  It  was  a  ccaisequence  of  his  well- 
meant,  though  by  no  means  temperate  or  wisely  directed  zeal,  that  the 
minds  of  the  rude  Franks  were  provoked  to  hostihty  against  himself. 
They  beheld  in  him  a  destroyer  of  that  which  they  held  sacred ;  and 
the  major  part  of  them  renounced  all  fellowship  with  him.  When  this 
came  to  the  ears  of  the  pope,  he  reprimanded  Serenuis^  for  not  distin- 
guishing  the  right  use  of  images  from  their  abuse,  repeating  on  this 
occasion  what  he  had  said  in  his  former  letter,  and  expressing  it  as  hia 
opinion,  that  the  first  mentioned  use  of  images  was  important,  espe- 
cially for  the  rude  nations  recently  converted  fi-om  pagamsm.^  Had 
he  duly  considered  this,  the  pope  wrote  to  him,  he  would  have  avoided 
the  consequences  which  had  followed  his  indiscreet  zeal,  and  more  cer- 
tainly secured  his  object.*  He  bade  him  take  every  pains  to  repair 
the  injuries  which  had  been  done,  and  by  paternal  gentleness  to  win 
back  the  ahenated  affections  of  his  people.  He  gave  him  the  following 
instructions  as  to  his  mode  of  procedure  for  the  future.  "  He  should 
call  together  the  members  of  the  community,  and  prove  to  them  by 
testimony  from  Scripture,  that  men  should  pay  reli^ous  worship  to 
nothing  made  by  human  hands ;  and  having  done  this,  he  should  ex- 
plam  to  ihem  in  a  friendly  manner,  that  hw  zeal  had  been  c^rected 
only  agaMist  a  practice  which  contradicted  the  end  for  which  images 
had  been  introduced  into  the  churches,  but  not  against  any  use  of  them 
corresponding  to  that  end,  not  against  them  as  a  means  of  religious 
instruction,  where  he  should  allow  they  wore  good." 

This  moderate  tendency  with  regard  to  the  use  of  images,  proceeding 
from  a  genuinely  Christian  spirit,  Sd  not  Itrng  maintain  itself,  however, 
in  the  Roman  church ;  for  as  appears  evident  from  the  manner  in 
which  the  popes  participated  in  the  contests  against  images  of  the  East- 
em  church,  fliey  had  already  down  to  the  opening  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, become  zealous  defenders  of  image-worship ;  and  this  would,  in- 
deed, be  the  necessary  result  of  that  tendency  fully  carried  out,  which 
lay  at  the  foundation  of  the  whole  mediaeval  Cathohcism  —  a  tendency 
■which  uniformly  failed  of  duly  dbtinguiahing  and  separating  the  divine 
thing  from  the  symbol  designed  to  represent  it,  and  was  ever  inclined 
to  transfer  to  the  latter  what  belonged  only  to  the  former.  But  in  the 
Greek  church,  for  reasons  which  have  already  been  mentioned,^  the 
worship  of  images  had  made  its  appearance  at  a  much  earher  period, 

'  L.  IX.  ep.  105.  bio  et  ea,  quae  intendebas,  salabriter  obti- 

'  L.  XL  ep.  13,  nere  el  coUectam  Rrcgtm  non  dispergeiB, 

'  Among  whom,  however,   Ihe    abuse  sed  potius  dispcrsum  poKras  coogregare. 
BUghl  most  easily  creep  in.  *  VoL  U,  p.  294. 

*  Si  zelam  dlscretione  condiisses,  sine  du- 
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and  was  closely  interwoven  not  only  with  ecclesiastical,  but  also  with 
civil  and  domestic  life.  Not  only  the  churchea  and  church-books  were 
ornamented  with  pictures  of  Christ,  of  the  vjr^n  Mary  and  of  saints, 
but  tliese  objects  were  to  be  seen  fronting  the  palaces  of  the  emperors, 
and  on  the  walls  of  private  houses ;  and  even  household  furniture,  and 
wearing  apparel  were  ornamented  with  them.  The  artists,  among 
whom  were  many  monks,  emulously  labored  to  produce  such  images  in 
wax'  or  more  costly  materials.  The  worship  of  images  stood  closely 
oonneeted  withftthe  exaggerated  reverence  paid  to  Mary  and  to  the 
saints.  What  relics  of  saints  were  in  the  Western  ehnrch,  such  were 
•tiieir  images  in  the  Greek  church.  In  every  case  of  extremity,  men 
prostrated  themselves  before  the  pictures  of  saints,  many  of  which  had 
the  reputation  of  performing  miraculous  cures.  The  saints  themselves 
being  represented  to  the  religious  consciousness  as  present  in  their 
images,  these  images  were  mtroduced  as  sponsors  at  baptism,  and  chil- 
dren were  named  after  them.^  In  that  uncritical  age,  many  legends, 
received  without  a  question,  served  to  enhance  the  respect  shown  for 
these  religious  objects.  Some,  which  were  reported  to  have  been 
mad-e  without  human  hands  («j;e(eoao(V«),  stood  in  special  veneration, 
and  were  used  as  the  most  effectual  of  amulets ;  sometimes  such  as 
were  said  to  have  been  miraculously  produced  by  Christ  himself — 
sometimes  others,  of  whose  origin  no  distiact  account  could  be  given. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  city  of  Edeasa,  possessed  its  famous  aneile  in 
the  picture  of  Christ,  sent  to  king  Agbar,  as  it  was  pretended,  by  our 
Saviour  himself;  and  in  an  aitiQOJioitjzos  e'xow  r^?  &sor6xov  (an  imago 
of  the  mother  of  God,  made  without  hands)  .^  Still  another  Christ 
was  said  to  Lave  been  impressed  on  the  handkerchief  of  St.  Veronica 
(the  saint  healed  of  the  issue  of  blood). 

The  extravagant  lengths  to  which  the  superslitjous  reverence  of 
images  was  carried,  might  the  more  contribute  to  excite  a  reaction  of 
the  Christian  consciousness  against  it,  even  among  the  laity,  as  Jews 
and  Mohammedans  accused  the  Christians  on  this  score  of  idolatry 
and  a  trangression  of  the  divine  law ;  and  by  such  rbproaches  many 
might  be  led  to  reflect  on  wliat  was  really  required  by  the  Christian 
fmth  on  this  point.  To  this  was  added,  in  the  case  of  the  clergy, 
the  reading  of  the  Bible  and  of  the  older  fathers,  whereby  the  unpre- 
judiced would  easily  be  led  to  see,  that  the  prevailing  image-worship 
was  utterly  at  variance  with  the  apostohca]  teaching  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  primitive  church ;  and  if  they  could  not  distmguish  the 
different  points  of  view  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  still  they 

'  The  fi/poxiiTa.  power,  although  not  visibly  present  him- 

'  Theodore  Studita  writes  to  ft  captiun  eelf,  so  here !  mw^f  6  /lefaAo/iapTv;  mitb- 

of  the  emperor's  guard  (Protospalharius),  itaTi  Tj  o/neiii  cIkovi  t&  ftiefit  61x0/1010^. 

of  whom  he  iiad  heard,  that  he  wore  the  0  /lipruf  tin  did  r^f  oimiof  tiiovor  re)  0pc- 

iniaee  of  St.  Demetrin-s,  as  uviiSoxoc,  at  the  ^  £ifdf;(oi(e™r  l^'  tuoii  oSru  ireffi'orev- 

bajitimn  of  his  cliEldj  and  he  compares  the  »0f.    Lib.  L  ep.  IT. 
contidcnee  of  faith,  in  whieh  the  man  did       *  The  stories  abont  these  images  are  to 

le  eonlidcnC  faith  of  the  eenlu-  he  found   in    Theophylactas    simocatto, 

lb.  B.     A.  rhri<,  ww,..,rl,.  ih.  T-i.^^.,! — .,  Johannes  Canlacnsenus. 
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might  believe  tliemaelvea  bound  to  apply  the  Old  Testament  prtihibi- 
tion  of  images  to  Ohi-istian  worship.  But  while  a  reaction  againgt 
image-worship  was  thus  evoked,  still  it  was  difficult  to  jHrevent  it  from 
overstepping,  under  tHe  impulse  of  passionate  excitement,  the  bounds  of 
moderation.  As  one  extreme  easily  leads  to  another,  so  the  super- 
stitious worsMp  of  images  would  easUy  lead  to  the  extreme  of  a  fanar- 
tical  hatred  of  images  and  of  art,  and  the  pas^onate  opposition  would 
be  the  less  productive  of  good  fmita,  the  less  able  it  was  to  distin- 
guish in  what  it  impregned  the  true  from  the  Mse,And  to  spare  the 
Christian  feeling  and  interest  which  lay  at  the  bottom.  It  was  unfor- 
tiuiate,  too,  that  this  reaction  did  not  proceed,  in  the  first  place,  from 
those  whose  calling  it  was  to  work  upon  men's  convictions  by  teach- 
ing ;  but  from  the  possessors  of  seciilar  power,  and  that,  too,  in  a 
despotic  government,  where  men  were  used  to  think  it  possible  to 
enforce  by  commands,  by  threats  and  violence,  that  which  can  never 
proceed  but  from  free  conviction,  and  where  they  were  least  capable 
of  exercising  that  tenderness  and  indulgence,  which  is  most  needed 
in  matters  touching  on  the  refigious  interests  of  mankind.  The  spirit 
which  men  would  drive  into  a  way  of  thinking  opposed  to  that  course 
of  development  that  grows  out  of  its  own  essence,  will  but  struggle 
the  more  to  repel  what  is  forced  upon  it  against  nature,  and  become 
inveterate  in  its  errors  ;  for  even  that  which  is,  in  itself,  true,  when 
not  imparted  in  that  way  in  which  alone  truth  can  be  consciously 
Been,  but  obtruded  by  a  power  different  from  that  of  the  mind  itself, 
is  converted  into  a  lie  ;  the  subjective  consciousness  of  tmth  is  neces- 
atated  to  resist  it.  So  was  it  especially  in  the  present  case,  where  a 
medley  of  tmth  and  error  on  the  one  side  was  oppt«ed  to  a  Hke  med- 
ley on  the  other. 

The  first  from  whom  this  war  against  unage-worship  began,  waa  the 
emperor  Leo  the  Isaurian.  At  the  very  openmg  of  his  reign,  with 
zeal  for  the  extension  of  the  church  and  of  its  doctrines,  he  also 
discovered  ike  greatest  ignorance  with  regard  to  the  limits  of  the 
power  conceded  to  him  for  this  purpose.  He  forced  Jews  to  receive 
baptism,  and  compelled  the  Montanists  to  come  over  to  the  dominant 
church.  The  consequence  of  which  was,  that  the  Jews  persevered  in 
their  faith  as  before,  and  made  sport  of  the  sacred  rites,  in  which 
they  could  be  forced  to  join  only  in  an  outward  manner ;  and  that 
the  Montanists  were  driven  to  such  a  pitch  of  enthusiasm,  as  to  bum 
themselves  up  with  their  churches.  ISuch  measures  led  men  to  anti- 
cipate what  they  had  to  expect  from  the  emperor,  when  he  behoved  him- 
self called  to  deliver  the  church  from  the  idolatry,  as  it  was  called, 
of  unage-worship.  As  this  idolatry  of  the  church  was  seized  upon  as 
a  handle  for  their  attacks  by  Jews,  Mohammedans,  and  heretics,  so 
Leo's  zeal  for  the  extenaon  of  the  church  and  of  its  feith,  might 
thus  be  connected  with  his  iconoclasm.  There  were  some,  though 
few  of  them  eccleaastics,  who,  by  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  and  of 
the  older  fathers,  had  been  led  to  regard  the  introduction  of  images 
into  the  churches,  as  an  unchristian  innovation,  and  in  direct  contrar 
diction  to  the  law  of  God.     It  waa,  probably,  such  persons  (among 
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whom  we  find  particularly  mentioned  a  certain  Constanfine,  bishop 
of  Nacolia,iii  Phry^a),  who  persuaded  the  emperor,  or  at  least  con- 
firmed him  in  his  own  resolution,  to  haoiah  images  from  the  churches.' 
The  appeal  to  the  command  which  forhade  the  use  of  images  in  the 
Old  Testament,  to  the  fact  that  they  are  not  mentioned  in  the  New, 
to  passages  in  the  old  church-teaehers,  —  all  this  would  make  an 
impression  on  the  emperor ;  while  the  misfortunes  of  the  empire, 
pressed  hard  by  barbarians  and  unbelievers,  might  easily  be  repre- 
sented to  him  m  the  hght  of  a  divine  judgment  on  idol-worshippers. 
He  imagined  himself  called,  as  a  priest  and  a  monarch,  like  Hezekiah 
of  old,  to  banish  an  idolatry  which  had  been  spreading  for  centuries. 
But  being  aware  of  the  power  of  the  adversary  he  had  to  contend 
with,  he  proceeded  cautiouaiy  in  the  outset,  gradually  preparing  his 
■way, —  exerciamg  a  prudence  which  was  imperatively  demanded  by 
the  drcumatance  just  mentioned,  rather  than  one  resulting  from  any 
consciousness  of  the  natural  limits  imposed  on  his  authority.  No 
doubt,  the  Greek  emperors  were  wont,  in  their  eccl'-saatical  projects, 
to  apply  in  the  first  place  to  their  patriarchs  at  Oonstantinople,  and 
then  to  operate  through  these,  as  primates  of  the  oriental  church, 
upon  the  remaining  multitude ;  but  Leo  could  not  resort  to  this  expe- 
dient in  the  present  case,  for  the  nonagenarian  patriarch  Germa- 
nua  ^  belonged  among  the  most  zealous  advocates  of  image-worship, 
and  was  well  versed  in  all  the  arguments  used  in  defending  it.  It  is 
true  he  had  consented,  at  an  earher  period,  to  serve  as  the  wJlUn" 
instrument  of  an  emperor  f  but  the  defence  of  images  touched,  with- 
out doubt,  his  religious  sympathies  much  more  readily,  than  the  dis- 
pute concerning  a  logical  determination  of  conceptions.  As  Leo, 
then,  could  not  reckon  on  the  consent  and  support  of  the  patriarch, 
he  believed  it  necessary  to  observe  the  more  indulgence  and  caution 
in  his  first  approaches  towards  the  attack  of  image-worship ;  and  his 

'  In  the  report  of  the  presbyter  John,  the  example   for   the   emperor,   and  first 

tlie  plenipotentiarj  of  the  orienlnl  palri-  commimded  images  to  be  banished  from 

archa,  in  the  fifth  action  of  the  conndl  of  the  churehes  of  Cliristians  in  his  domin- 

tha  iraagH-worsbippors  (787,  Harduin.  IV.  ions,  yet  it  does    not    appear  that  these 

f.  319),  tbis  Conataniine  is  described  ai  measures  had  any  immediate   conaeciion 

the  bead  of  the  party,  and  the  spiing  of  with  the  commencement  of  the  attack  on 

the  whole  movement;  and  it  is  evident,  im^cs  by  tlie  emperor  Leoj  ihongh  the 

from  his  transactions  witli  Germanus,  pa-  im^e-Borshippers  were  inclined  to  believe 

triarch  of  Constantinople,   that  this  was  otherwise. 

not  said  without  reason.     Of  course,  the  'We  learn  his  peculiw  bent  of  mind 

zealots  for  image-worship,  among  whom  from  his  discourses  in  praise  of  the  virgin 

slso  belong  the  Byzantine  historians,  hail-  Mary,  and  from  the  pains  he  took  to  ™- 

ed  with  delight  every  occasion  which  of-  dicate  Gregory  of  Njssa  from  the  charee 

ftred  ttself  of  tracing  the  scheme  to  sap-  of  On'genism.  See  Vol.  II.  p.  677. 

press  images  to  the  Mohammedans  and  '  WhenI)ishopofCyziens,bebadadopted 

the  Jews.    Henee  their  reports  (savoring  the  formulary  introduced  bv  Philippicus 

strongly  of  the  fabuloas)  aliout  Jews,  who  (see  above,  p.  196),  in  favor  of  Mouothe- 

were  said  to  have  predicted  Leo's  eleva-  iedsai.    It  may  be,  however,  before  this, 

tion  to   tlie  throne  of  the  empire,  and  that  he  was  aheady  devoted  to  Monothe- 

about  the  influence  exercised  over  the  em-  letism ;  for  the  same  bent  of  mind,  which 

peror  by  Beser,  a  renegade,  which  first  made  him  awarm  defender  of  image-wor- 

determined   him    to  engage  in   tlie  war  ship,  might  also  inchne  him  to  fkvorMono- 

against  mages,  doaerre   little  confidence,  thelelism. 
Even  were  it  true,  that  Ized,  a  caliph,  set 
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first  ordinance,  issuod  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign,  in  726,  was  not 
directed  against  reli^oua  images  in  themselves,  nor  agamst  every 
Mnd  of  reverence  paid  to  them,  but  agamst  such  signs  of  an  idola- 
trous homage,  as  the  custom  of  prostration  and  kneeling  down  before 
them.     But  since  that  which  the  emperor  declared  to  be  idolatrous, 
was  by  no  means  acknowledged  to  be  such  by  the  church  theolo^ans, 
but  was  defended  as  a  pure  expression  of  Christaan  feehng,  he  could 
not  well  avoid  a  collision  with  them,  and  with  Lis  patriarch  in  parti- 
cular; and,  being  a  layman,  he  would  find  it  no  easy  matter  to 
manage  a  man  so  weU  practised  in  defending  this  custom,  which 
eould^be  supported  by  so  many  nice  distinctions.       Although  the 
fraiTnentary  accounts  of  the  historians,  who  describe  the  interview 
between  the  emperor  and  the  patriarch,  are  in  themselves  entitled  to 
but  little  faith  — none  beuig  present  at  this  interview  but  the  par- 
ties—  nevertheless,  what  they  report  harmonizes  so  well  with  the 
style  in  which  the  emperor  dehvera  himself  on  this  subject,  in  his 
letters  stUl  extant,'  that  we  may  form  from  it  some  idea  of  what 
passed  between  the  two.     'When  the  emperor  appealed  to  the  Mosaic 
kw,  which  forbids  the  worship  of  graven  images,  or  of  any  creature 
whatsoever,  the  patriarch  met  him  by  saying,  that  much  depends  on 
the  connection  m  wUch  a  thing  is  spoken  or  done.     That  Mosaic 
law  had  been  ^ven  to  Jews  accustomed  to  witness  the  worship  of 
idols  in  Egypt.     With  Christiana,  the  case  stood  otherwise.     Among 
them  the  worship  of  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth  had  been  estabhshed 
for  perpe^ty.     Nor  had  Moses  forbidden  the  use  of  images  m  reh- 
eion  altot^tiier ;  as  was  evident  from  the  example  of  the  cherubim 
placed  over  the  ark,  and  of  other  symbols  in  the  temple.     And  aa  to 
himself,  he  said  he  was  far  from  honormg  images  in  the  same  sense 
in  which  we  are  bound  to  worship  the  triune  God  alone.     Nor  did 
every  sort  of  prostration  imply  such  worslup ;  —  even  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament this  custom  occurred  as  an  outward  sign  of  reverence ;  and  m 
this  sense  it  was  observed  also  towards  men,  aa  at  the  present  day 
men  were  wont,  by  this  sign,  to  show  respect  to  emperors,  to  their 
images  and  edicts,  nor  did  any  one  see  in  it  the  least  trace  of  idola- 
try.    Of  God's  invisible  essence  it  was,  mdeed,  impossible  to  fona 
any  hkencss  or  representation ;  and  hence,  at  the  position  of  the  Old 
Testament,  it  would  necessarily  be  forbidden  to  make  any  ima^e  of 
God.     But  now,  God  had  visibly  appeared  m  human  nature,  had 
taken  the  latter  into  personal  union  with  himself.     As  surely  as  we 
beheve  in  tiie  true  humanity  of  ihe  Son  of  God,  so  surely  ^o  must 
form  to  ourselves  some  hnage  of  the  God-man.     The  representation 
of  Christ  m  such  an  image,  was  essentially  the  same  aa  an  oral  confes- 
sion of  that  great  mystery  of  the  mcarnation  of  the  Bon  of  God, 
and  a  practical  refutation  of  Docetism.     Nor  did  men  worship  tiiat 
image  of  Christ,  which  is  made  of  earthly  matenals,  but  the  worsmp 
was  addressed  to  that  which  is  represented  by  the  unage  to  the  dev<> 
tional  mind,  — the  mcamato  Son  of  God.^    But  to  the  mother  of 
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God,  and  to  the  sainta,  no  devotion  of  any  sort  was  paid ;  not  even  to 
their  persons ;  no  reUgioua  homage  (larQua),  such  aa  belongs  to  God 
alone.  To  the  mother  of  God  was  shown  the  reverence  which  was 
due  to  her,  aa  the  person  through  whom  humanity  was  made  to  parti- 
cipate in  the  highest  blessings,  and  who  was  exalted  above  all  other 
creatures.  And  in  the  samts,  men  worslupped  only  what  the  grace 
of  God  had  wrought  in  human  nature,  and  paid  them  in  their  images 
nothing  more  than  ihe  reverence  and  love,  which  were  due  to  such 
distinguished  fellow-servanta  and  fellow-soldiers.  In  the  image,  we 
do  not  invoke  the  saint,  hut  the  God  of  the  saint.'  It  ts  plain,  how 
important  to  the  old  patriarch  the  theory  of  images,  taken  in  this 
connection  of  ideas,  must  have  seemed ;  since,  in  his  \iew,  it  was 
intimately  connected  with  the  recognition  of  the  reahty  of  the  fact 
of  the  divine  incarnation.  Accordingly,  he  declared  that  he  waa 
ready  to  give  up  his  life  for  the  image  of  that  being,  who  had  given 
up  his  own  life  to  restore  the  fallen  image  of  God  in  human  nature. 
The  emperor  must  have  perceived,  that  he  could  not  possibly  come 
to  any  agreement  with  the  patiiarch,  who  had  already  puahcd  hia 
way  so  far  into  this  artfully  combined  system.  In  the  opinion  that 
nt)  sort  of  idolatrous  worship  of  images  was  admissible,  both  were 
agreed  ;  but  the  notion  itself  they  explained  differently.  The  empe- 
ror declared  he  had  nothing  to  object  against  images  in  themselves ; 
but  that  he  only  wanted  to  raise  some  of  them,  which  were  objects 
of  pecuhar  veneration  to  the  people,  to  a  higher  place,  beyond  con- 
iact  of  the  multitude,  which  exposed  them  to  be  dishonored.  It  waa 
manifestly  nis  design  to  deceive  the  old  patriarch,  and,  without  hia 
participation,  to  prepare  the  way,  3tep  by  step,  for  the  execution  of 
his  project.  Those  bishops  who  had  a  common  understanding  with 
the  emperor,  began,  in  the  meantime,  to  proceed  against  the  images 
in  tiieir  dioceses ;  and  as  the  people  and  the  major  part  of  the  clergy 
were  zealously  devoted  to  image-worship,  this  attempt  could  not  fail 
to  be  attended  with  many  violent  outbreaks,  so  that  the  patriarch 
was  obhged  to  complain,  that  in  whole  cities,  and  among  large  por- 
tions of  the  people,  great  disturbances  had  grown  out  of  these  pro- 
ceedings-i*  Complaints  against  such  bishops  flowed  in  upon  him  fixim 
many  quarters-  The  most  considerable  man  of  that  party,  Conatau- 
tine,  bishop  of  Nacoha  in  Phry^a,  who  had  fallen  into  a  quarrel  with 
his  metropohtan,  John,  bishop  of  Synnada,  came  himself  to  Constan- 
tinople. He  assured  the  patriarch,  that  it  waa  far  from  hia  intention 
to  insult  Christ  and  the  saints  in  their  images ;  that  his  object  was 
directed  only  against  the  idolatrous  worship  of  images  forbidden  by 
the  divine  law.  Now,  in  the  condemnation  of  such  a  practice,  the 
patriarch  agreed  with  him ;  and  explained  at  large,  in  the  way  above 

'The  words  of  Gcfmana.^  in  h[s  letter  •  The  words  of  the  pi.trmr<-h  Germanus, 

to  I  homas,  bishop  of  Claudiopolis  ;  *(«w-  IV.  f.  259 ;  ™Af if  o^ai  Kal  rd  jrXijflj)  rOv 

m^w> ytfi  T-i  per' kKi^Tiiii^t  dK6vi  nvbt  laiiv   oi,K   h,   bUyu  mpi   roirm;  ■»oaiau 

Tuv  kyiuv,  Uf  r*   ei',Sc,  Soia  mi  i  &cd(,  rvyxavovaiv.          "^       "^                       *'  f*" 
^n  TOW  iyiov  rd  Spo/ta  TrpaanSei;.    Har- 
duiii,  IV.  f.  258. 
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atated,  how  different  a,  thing  the  reverence  paid  to  images  was  from 
adoration.  The  bishop  perceiving,  no  doubt,  that  it  would  here  be 
useless  to  contend,  seemed  to  approve  all  that  was  said,  and  promised 
the  patrfareh  that  he  would  avoid  every  procedure  which  might  ^ve 
offence,  or  prove  an  occasion  of  disturbance  among  the  people.  Ger- 
maims  gave  him  a  letter  to  the  metropolitan  John,  in  which  he  m- 
formed  the  latter  of  the  happy  result  of  those  negotiations.  But  tiie 
bishop  Constantino  withheld  the  letter  from  its  destination,  and  proba- 
bly concerned  himself  no  further  about  the  matter  as  it  had  then 
been  discussed.  Similar  accounts  reached  the  ear  of  the  patnarch 
respecting  other  adjacent  districts,  as  Paphlagonia,  where  Thomas, 
bishop  of  Claudiopolis,  labored  to  suppress  the  worship  of  images. 
He  sent  to  the  same  an  elaborate  document  in  defence  of  images, 
and  of  the  reverence  paid  them  in  the  way  that  was  customary  at 
that  time.'  In  this  letter  he  adduced,  as  an  argument  in  tbeir  favor, 
the  miracles  said  to  have  been  wrought  by  them ;  such  as  the  heal- 
ing of  diseases  (in  proof  of  which  he  could  appeal  to  his  own  per- 
sonal experience),  and  the  fact  that  such  effects  were  produced  only 
by  images  of  Chrbt  and  the  saints,  and  not  by  any  others  ;  so  liat 
they  could  not  be  attributed  to  an  accidental  eoincidence.s  He 
appealed,  in  particular,  to  a  miracle  at  Sozopolis,  m  Pisidia,  where 
balsam  had  distilled  from  the  painted  hand  of  an  image  of  Mary. 
To  be  sure,  this  was  no  longer  the  fact;  but  still  there  were  many 
witnesses  of  the  wonder,  and  they  who  were  disposed  to  call  it  m 
question  because  it  no  longer  took  place,  might,  for  the  same  reason, 
doubt  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  Acts,  which  were  no  longer  per- 
formed. At  that  fime,  the  patriarch  still  thought  the  images  of  the 
apostles  and  prophets,  erected  before  the  imperial  palace,  might  be 
rightly  regarded  as  evidencing  the  piety  of  the  emperor. 

These  firet  covert  attacks  on  image-worahip  created  nevertheless  so 
great  a  sensation,  that  the  accounts  of  them  penetrating  beyond  tlie 
existing  boundaries  of  the  Roman  empire  into  Palestine,  then  under 
the  dominion  of  tiie  Saracens,  spread  dismay  among  the  zealots  for 
the  old  church  doctrines.  IJving  at  that  time  in  Damascus  was  that 
zealous  and  acute-minded  defender  of  the  church  doctrine,  John,^ 

'Gerraamia  defenas,  in  this  trnot,  the  CaliphwLth  an  important  civil  oSct.    If 

■     cnatom  alao  of  placing  lights  and  burning  we  may  creflit  the  more  hilely  composed 

incense  hcfore  the  imagw  of  saints,  which  and  fabnlous  lift  of  John  of  Dsmascns,  it 

the  opponenla  of  image-worship  probably  was  owing  V>  a  peculiar  tnm   of  events, 

represented  as  being  a  heathen  practice,  thnt  he  was  enabled  to  enjoy  the  advanta- 

He  seeks  to  justify  this  by  the  symbolism,  ees  of  a  distingnishca  literary  ednoatiOTi. 

which    had   become  so  enstomary  since  Among  the  many  Chnstians,  whom  the 

the  dissemination  of  the  writings  ^sely  Arabians  had  cartied  olf  as  captives,  in 

ascribed  to  Dionysins:  av/iffniov  piv  tu  marauding  expedi^ons,  along  the  sea^^oast 

atefliM-a  *i™  Ti/t  it>>ev  »aJ  fltiot  ^rafo-  of  the  West,  was  a  certain  Cosmas,  a  man 

aiar   h  ii  ri^  ipt^Tov  iva^piaci^  t^c  of  Greek  descent,  prol^bly  from  Calahna. 

ixpatln-oSi:  -coi  i^f  rn*  dyi<™  mevpaToi  John's  father  (Atained  for  this  person  his 

*  Which  may  be  easily  explained ;  the  with  the  education  of  his  own  son,  and  also 

eoutemplation  of  other  images  would  not  of  an  adopted  one,  who  afterwards  became 

-prodiic^  the  same  subjective  impi^ions.  famous  as  a  wnlcr  of  spiritual  songs  [  Koo- 

^  His  father  Scrgius,  called  by  the  Sara-  /i!-^;  &  ptlvi^:)  and  was  made  bishop  of 

censMansor,  had  buen  enirusted  by  the  Majnma  in  Palestine. 
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whom  we  have  already  mentioned.  He  filled  a  civil  post  of  consider- 
able importance,  under  the  Cahphs  who  ruled  in  these  diatricta  ;  but 
some  years  after,  retired  as  a  monk  to  the  Saba  convent  near  Jerusa- 
lem. This  peraon  supposed  that,  in  the  attack  upon  images,  he  saw 
a  tendency  of  spirit  dangerous  to  the  essence  of  Christianity,  and  felt 
constrained  to  address  a  discourse  in  defence  of  image-worship,'  and 
agtunst  the  arguments  of  its  antagonists,  to  the  patriarchs  and  the 
communities  in  Constantinople,  while  stiD  a  hope  might  bo  indulged, 
that  the  emperor,  by  perceiving  its  inconsistency,  might  be  induced  to 
change  his  policy,  in  which  hope,  the  defenders  of  images  refrained  as 
yet  from  every  thing  which  could  offend  the  emperor,  although  John 
himself  had  no  occasion  to  fear  him.  He  merely  hinted  that  earthly 
rulers  were  themselves  subject  to  a  higher  Potentate,  and  that  the 
laws  should  govern  princes.  He  saw  in  that  dread  of  idolatry,  which 
had  led  to  the  attacking  of  images,  a  dechne  from  the  Christian  ful- 
ness of  ag6  and  perfection,  a  ialling  back  into  the  nonage  of  the 
Jewish  position.  To  those,  who  were  ever  repeating  that  command 
of  tho  Old  Testament,  which  forbids  representations  of  God,  Exod.  20, 
ho  applied  the  words  of  Paul :  The  letter  killeth,  the  spirit  maketh 
alive.  "  Christians  —said  he  — who  have  arrived  at  the  full  age  in 
rehgion  are  endowed  with  a  faculty  of  distinguishing  that  which  can 
be  symbolized,  and  that  which  transcends  the  power  of  symhohzation. 
On  the  standing-ground  of  the  Old  Testament,  God,  as  incorporeal  and 
formless,  could  not,  indeed,  be  represented  under  any  image  whatso- 
ever. But  now,  after  God  has  appeared  in  the  flesh,  and  walked  with 
men  on  the  earth,  I  represent  him,  according  to  his  visible  appear- 
ance, in  an  image.  I  adore  not  the  earthly  material,  but  its  Creator, 
who  for  my  sake  vouchsafed  to  dwell  in  an  earthly  tabernacle,  and 
who,  by  the  earthly  material,  wrought  out  my  salvation.  I  never  will 
cease  honoring  the  earthly  material  by  means  of  which  my  salvation 
has  been  effected.  Joshua  commanded  the  Jews,  to  take  twelve  stones 
from  the  river  Jordan,  Joshua  4,  and  he  gave  as  a  reason :  When 
your  cluldren  ask  their  fathers  in  time  to  come,  saying  what  mean  ye 

'  Nothing  is    to   be  fonncl   inconsistent  respondent  with  tho  spirit  of  Christianity 

with  tJiis  in  the  fact  that  John  {who  wna  in  and  conformable  to  reason  ;  hot  these  slu- 

the  hoibit,  a3  appears  aboTC,  of  associating  ries  he  regBrded   as  alike   repugnant  to 

in\age-worship,  accafding  to  his  own  uq-  Christian  truth  and  lo  reaaon.    He  ascribes 

derstandiiig  of  it,  with  the  essential  pecu-  the  spread  ot  the  latter  superstition  among 

liarities  or  the  Christian  (aith,  and  who  the  people  lo  the  fact  that  they  were  kept 

moreover  shows  himself,  in  his  defence  of  in  such  total  ignorance  of  the  Scriptures, 

it^  to  have  been  a  man  of  sound  judgment  He  insists  that  laymen  of  all  cloaaes,  even 

and  reflection)  that  this  John  eomhatled  soldiers  and  peasants,  ought  to  read  ibe 

the  populiw  (ales  concerning  dragons  and  sacred  word,  /iefiara  ydp  fHairTo/ie&a  it 

fwries    {aTfiiyyai,    yeloSJef)    as    appears  ToO  /i^  ivayivuenecv  rdf  Ifpig  3iS^up(  tai 

from  some  fragments  of  his  on  fliis  sub-  ipew^r  aiiritc  Kari  rir  tou  KVpiav  Viyov. 

ject,  published  by  ^  Qnicn.     Tom.  Lopp.  'A^'  h  pev  arpariuTti^  Xeyei,  in  orparui- 

f.  471.    We  see  no  good   reason  why  a  Tr/^  cl/ii  nat  dd  xp'"'"  ^"  ivayviiaoj^,  i 

defender  of  image-worshiti  might  not  at  Se  yiupyd;   ri/v   yeopyucitv    irpo^aaiieTat. 

the  same  time  set  himself  to  oppose  that  This  biblical  tendency  might  seem  rather 

species  of  superstition.     His  conduct,  in  to  eollide  with  the  tradi^onal  one  of  a 

both  eases  alike,  proceeded  from  reli;i:ious  zealous  image-worshipper:  bat  neither  are 

motives.    Imoge-worshipT  by  virtue  of  the  these  contrarieties  of  such  a  nature  that 

connection  of  ideas  anfolded  in  the  text,  they  might  not  exist  (ogcthcT  in  the  same 

appeM's  to  liim  a  practice  alttigcther  cor-  individuaL 
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by  these  stones  ?  Then  ye  shall  answer  them,  that  the  waters  of  Jor^ 
dan  were  cut  off  before  IJie  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord,  and  the 
ark  and  the  whole  people  passed  through.  Why  may  not  we,  then, 
form  a  picture  of  the  sufferings,  by  which  the  salvation  of  the  world 
was  procured,  and  of  the  miracles  of  Christ ;  so  that  when  my  son 
asks  me,,  what  is  tlus?  I  may  tell  him,  God  became  man,  and  by 
him,  not  Israel  alone  passed  over  Jordan,  but  all  human  nature  was 
led  hack  to  the  original  bliss, — by  him,  that  nature  has  been  raised 
from  the  low  places  of  the  earth  above  all  principalities  and  powers 
and  to  the  throne  of  the  Father  himself.  —  But  if  men  are  wilting  to 
tolerate  images  of  Christ  and  of  Mary,  but  not  of  any  others,  then  it 
is  not  images  theycontend against, but  the  worship  of  thesaints.  You 
tolerate  images  of  Christ  because  he  is  glorified ;  but  not  images  of 
saints,  because  you  do  not  acknowledge  tliat  they  are  glorified.  You 
do  not  acknowledge  the  dignity  imparted  to  human  nature  by  the 
Son  of  God,  who  has  indeed  glorified  them,  and  exalted  them  to  fel- 
lowship with  God.  Were  images,  representing  the  forms  of  animals 
and  plants,  employed  to  adorn  the  temple  ?  and  is  it  not  now  a  far 
more  glorious  thing  to  have  all  the  walls  of  God's  house  decorated 
with  the  images  of  those,  who  were  themselves  living  temples  of  God, 
full  of  the  Holy  Ghost?  Why  should  not  the  samts,  who  have 
shared  in  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  share  also,  as  his  friends,  even  here 
upon  earth,  in  his  glory  ?  Ho  calls  them  no  longer  his  servants,  but 
his  friends."  On  the  Christian  festival  which  celebrated  the  memory 
of  the  saints,  John  of  Damascus  noticed  a  fundaiaental  mark  of 
distinction  between  the  Christian  and  the  Jewish  customs.  "  In  the 
times  of  the  ancient  covenant,  no  temple  was  ever  named  atter  a 
man.  The  death  of  the  righteous  was  lamented,  not  celebrated. 
The  touch  of  a  dead  body  was  defiling.  But  now  it  is  otherwise,  since 
human  nature  by  the  appearance  of  the  Son  of  God  in  it,  and  by  his 
aufierings  for  it,  has  been  delivered  from  the  dominion  of  sin  and 
death,  and  exalted  to  worship  with  God  and  to  be  partakers  of  the 
divine  life.  Either  then  you  must  go  farther,  and  animl  the  jubilees 
of  the  samts  which  are  celebrated  in  contrariety  to  the  ancient  law ; 
or  tolerate  also  the  images,  which,  as  you  say,  are  contrary  to  the 
ancient  law."  In  general,  he  discovers  ui  the  enemies  of  images  a 
tendency  bordering  on  Judaism,  or  indeed,  on  Manichseism,  which 
(threatened  to  introduce  again  the  antagonism  between  the  divine  and 
human  removed  by  the  redemption,  and  which  ran  counter  to  Christiaa 
realism.  If,  to  the  enemies  of  the  images,  it  appeared  a  desecration 
of  holy  things  to  attempt  representing  them  by  earthly  materials ;  to 
John,  on  the  other  hand,  the  earthly  material  appeared  worthy  of  all 
honor,  inasmuch  as  through  it,  as  the  instrument  and  medium  of  the 
divine  agency  and  grace,  is  wrought  the  salvation  of  man.  "Is  not 
the  wood  of  tJie  cross  earthly  material  ?"  He  then  goes  on  to  mention 
all  holy  places,  and  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord.  *'  Insult  not  the 
earthly  material  —  nothing  that  God  has  ereatod  is,  in  itself,  a  thing  to 
he  despised.  To  say  this  is  Manichsean — the  abuse  of  sin  alone  is  a 
tiung  to  be  contemned." 
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Meantime,  while  these  disputes  were  producing,  in  many  districts, 
a  ferment  in  the  popular  mind,  the  appearance  of  extraordinary  uatu- 
ral  phenomena,  among  others,  an  earthquake,  was  looked  upon  by 
the  discontented  as  a  token  of  the  divine  displeasure  againafc  the  ene- 
nues  of  images.  The  inhabitants  of  the  islands  called  the  Cyclades 
rebelled,  under  a  certain  Stephanus  as  their  leader.  But  by  means 
of  the  Greek  fire,  the  emperor  succeeded  in  destroying  their  fleet ; 
and  regarding  this  victory  as  a  proof  that  God  favored  his  proceedings 
agtunst  the  idolaters,  he  was  confirmed  in  his  iconoclasm.  In  vain  he 
endeavored  to  gain  over  the  old  patriarch  to  his  views ;  the  latter  per- 
fflsted  stoutly  in  his  opposition,  and  declared,  that  without  a  geaeral 
council  no  change  could  bo  attempted  in  the  church.  The  emperor 
now,  without  consulting  with  him,  but  after  having  discussed  the  whole 
matter  with  his  civil  counsellors,  issued,  in  the  year  730,  an  ordinance, 
whereby  all  images  for  reli^ous  purposes  were  forbidden.  Germanus, 
resolved  not  to  act  in  contradiction  to  his  conscience,  voluntarily 
resigned  his  office,  and  retired  once  more  to  a  life  of  solitude,  and  bis 
secretary,'  Anastasius,  who  was  willing  to  act  as  the  emperor's  tool, 
obttuned  his  place.  Conformably  to  the  usual  policy,  the  bishops  gen- 
erally, who  declined  receiving  the  imperial  edict,  were  now  ejected 
from  their  places.'  When  the  report  of  these  measures  reached  Syria 
and  Palestine,  John  of  Damascus  composed  in  defence  of  images  a 
second  treatise,  in  which  he  more  fully  unfolded  the  arguments  con- 
tained in  the  firat.3  In  this,  he  spoke  still  more  sharply  agamst  the 
emperor.  "  It  does  not  belong  to  the  monarch  —  says  he  —  to  ^ve 
laws  to  the  church.  The  apostle  Paul  does  not  mention  among  the 
offices  instituted  by  God,  1  Cor.  12,  for  advancing  the  growth  of  the 
churches,  the  office  of  monarch.  Not  monarehs,  but  apostles,  prophets, 
pastors  and  teachers,  preached  the  divine  word.  Emperors  had  to 
provide  for  the  welfare  of  the  state ;  pastors  and  teachers  for  the 
growth  of  the  church." ^  He  speaks  of  a  new  gospel  of  Leo;  but 
though  he  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  emperor,  still  ho  pronounced 
ag^nst  him  no  anathemas ;  but  applying  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  Gal. 
1:  8,  he  said,  "  Though  an  angel,  though  an  emperor,  preach  to  you 
any  other  gospel  than  ye  have  received  —  shut  your  ears ;  for  I  still 
forbear  to  say  with  the  apostle,  let  him  be  accursed,  because  I  hope 
for  his  reformation,"  In  tlie  third  discourse,  he  endeavors  to  point 
out  the  need  of  such  sensuous  representations,  grounded  in  the  essence 
of  human  nature  and  of  the  Christiau  consciousness.  "  Our  Lord  pro- 
nounces his  disciples  blessed,  because  then-  eyes  could  see  and  their 
ears  hear  such  things.  The  apostles  saw  Christ  with  tieir  bodily  eyes, 
his  sufferings  and  his  miraculous  works  —  and  they  heard  his  words. 
We,  too,  long  to  see,  to  hear,  and  to  be  pronounced  blessed.  But  aa 
now  when  he  is  not  bodily  present,  we  hear  his  words  by  means  of 

'  aiyKC^?ji;,  B,  subordinate  who  always  yitcd  to  do  so,  Jill  ri  /i^  navv  liSiayvijB- 

possesscii  much  influence  wilh   the  patri-  rov  TOic  fro^S-oif  Tie  npuTov  "Kbyov  Avai. 
arch.  '  DooiAiuv  tnriv  ii  uoXi-nKii  cvKpa^ia,  J 

'  Sec  Joh.  Damaac.  Oral.  XL  J  12.  ii  kicKXqmaaTlHi  KorSarnuf  no^evati  lai 

'  He  himself  says,  that  he  had  heen  in-  diSaoxaTujv 
18- 
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books,  and  show  our  reverence  for  these  books,'  so  by  means  of  ima- 
ges we  behold  the  semblance  of  his  bodily  form,  hla  miracles  and  hia 
Bufferings,  and  we  are  thereby  sanctified,  filled  with  confidence  and 
joy.  But  while  we  behold  the  bodily  shape,  we  think  alao  aa  much  as 
is  possible  on  the  majesty  of  his  godhead.  For  since  we  are  of  a  two- 
fold nature,  not  barely  spiritual,  but  conaisting  of  body  and  spirit,  we 
can  only  attain  to  the  spiritual  by  means  of  the  corporeal.  In  like 
manner,  therefore,  aa  we  hear  by  senable  words  with  the  bodily  ears, 
and  at  the  same  time  think  that  which  is  spiritual,  so  we  attain  through 
sensuous  mtuitiona  to  spiritual  ones.  So  aJso  Christ  took  upon  him 
body  and  soul,  because  man  consists  of  both.  And  thus  everything, 
baptism,  the  Lord's  supper,  prayer,  sin^g,  lights,  incense,  is  twofold, 
at  once  spiritual  and  corporeal."  If  the  enemies  of  images  alleged 
that  no  instance  of  their  employment  could  be  pointed  out  in  the  New 
Testament,  John  of  Damascus  could  reply,  that  many  other  things 
also,  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  of  hkeneas  of  essence,  of  the  two 
natures  of  Christ,  had  been  deduced  from  the  Scriptures,  not  being 
contained  in  them  in  so  maijy  words ;  and  he  could  appeal  to  traditdon 
as  a  source  of  religious  knowledge,  from  which  even  the  eneoues  of 
images  derived  many  doctrines,  which  could  not  be  proved  from  Scrip- 
ture. 

In  these  discourses,  then,  John  of  Damascus  pronounces,  as  yet, 
no  anathema  on  the  emperor ;  the  hope  being  still  entertained  that 
there  would  be  a  change  in  his  conduct,  at  present  so  hostile  to  the 
reigning  spirit  of  the  church.  But  when  he  now  began  to  execute 
with  energy  the  edict  against  images,  the  anathema  was  pronounced, 
in  all  those  churches  which  the  arm  of  Byzantine  power  could  not 
reach,  on  the  enemies  of  the  Images ;  —  they  renounced  all  fellowship 
with  the  latter,  and  constituted  from  this  time  forward  the  cliief  sup- 
port and  dependence  of  the  persecuted  and  banished  image- worship- 
pers. 

To  these  churches  in  which  the  emperor's  power  could  saffily  be 
defied,  belonged  not  solely  those  of  the  East  where  Mohammedan 
princes  ruled ;  the  Roman  church,  also,  found  itself  placed  in  the 
same  relation,  for  while  the  popes  did  indeed  recognize  the  East-Ko- 
man  emperoiB  as  their  masters,  and  their  own  political  interests  would 
lead  them  to  prefer  annexation  to  a  power  at  a  distance  rather  than 
to  the  Longobards  near  by,  still,  under  the  existing  political  relations, 
they  might  safely  bid  defiance  to  the  emperor's  threats.  In  a  time, 
when  Boniface  was  laboring  with  such  mighty  effect,  as  aa  instrument 
for  the  triumph  of  papacy ;  when  so  many  rude  populations  acknow- 
ledged, along  with  Christianity,  the  papal  authority,  — it  was  in  such 
a  time,  that  pope  Gregoiy  11,^  fully  conscious  of  his  rising  influence 
among  the  nations  of  the  West,  replied  to  the  emperor's  threatening 

'  npocKvvaipev,  n/iuvTe;  t&c  pi^2m>;,  resenting  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Lord, 

ii'  av  anoioficr  tUv  T^uyuK  aWoi.      Tho  the  homage  of  prostration  (n-fHimui'ijiTir)  — 

im^o  worshippers  frequently  lu'giicd,  t)]at  whj  then  might  it  not  be  paid  alio  to  th« 

it  nas  customary  ia  pay  to  tho   gospels  images  ? 

(when   diey  were   puhliciy  read   in    the  'In  or  after  the  year  730. 
churches)  and  to  the  cross,  (be  symbol  rep- 
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language  in  a  tone  so  sarcastic,  that  unlesa  we  transport  oiiraelvea 
back,  and  enter  into  the  very  spirit  of  the  period,  it  might  seem 
incredible  to  us,  that  a  pope  should  have  so  expressed  himself  in  Ad- 
dressing an  emperor,  "But  once  try  the  experiment — he  writes  to 
him  —  go  into  the  schools  where  the  cluldren  are  learning  to  read  and 
write,  and  tell  them  yon  are  the  persecutor  of  the  images ;  they  would 
instantly  throw  their  tablets  at  your  head,  and  the  ignorant  would 
teach  you  perforce  what  you  would  not  learn  from  the  wise."  The 
emperor  had  said  in  his  letter  to  the  pope,  "  As  Uzziah,"  after  a  pe- 
riod of  eight  hundred  yeara,  banished  the  brazen  serpents  out  of  the 
temple,  so  I  after  eight  hundred  years  have  banished  the  idolatrous 
images  from  the  church."  a  The  pope  replied,  himself  also  confounding 
Uzziah  with  Hezekiah,  whether  by  hia  own  fault,  or  because  the  em- 
peror had  done  the  same  — "  Yes  indeed,  Uzziah  was  your  brother, 
and  dealt  with  the  priests  of  his  time  after  the  same  tyrannical  man- 
ner, as  you  deal  with  them  now."  He  assured  him,  it  had  been  hia 
intention  to  exercise  the  power  he  had  received  from  St.  Peter,  and 
pronounce  on  him  the  sentence  of  condemnation,  if  the  emperor  had 
not  already  virtually  pronounced  the  curse  on  himself.  "  Better  were 
it — says  he  —  if  one  alternative  were  necessary,  that  the  emperor 
should  be  called  a  heretic,  than  a  persecutor  and  destroyer  of  the  im- 
ages ;  for  they  that  teach  errors  in  doctrine,  may  still  find  some  ex- 
cuse for  themselves  in  the  obscurity  of  the  subjects ;  but  you  have 
openly  persecuted  objects  which  are  as  manifest  as  the  light,  and 
robbed  the  church  of  God  of  its  ornamental  attire."  He  defended 
the  worshippers  of  images  against  the  reproach  of  idolatry,. which  the 
emperor  had  cast  upon  them.  Far  was  it  from  any  thought  of  theirs, 
to  place  their  tjTist  in  images.  "  If  it  is  an  image  of  our  Lord  —  he 
writes  —  then  we  say,  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Son  of  God,  help  us  and 
deliver  us.  If  it  is  an  image  of  his  holy  Mother,  we  say :  Holy 
Mother  of  God,  entreat  thy  Son  for  us,  our  true  Grod,  that  he  may 
deUver  our  souls.     If  it  is  an  imago  of  a  martyr,  e.  g.  St.  Stephen, 


, —either the cmporor  of  the  apostles.    But  to  nller  a  falsehood 

may  have  been  lirstlo  confound  Uaiiah  with  on  this  point,  the  enemy  of  images  cer- 

Heiekiali,  or  perhaps  this  Error  proceeded  tainly  had  no  conceivable  molivc ;  on  th« 

atrfelv  from  the  pope  contrary,  it  must  have  seeiHed  important  to 

'  rhese  words  hke  many  other  eingular  liim  lo  show,  that  image  worship  was  a 

things  in  this  letter  which  fully  corresponds,  thing  of  very  recent  dal«;  and  we  linow 

we  mui[  allow  with  tho  character  of  the  that  the  iconodaats  did  in  fact  so  affirm, 

timos  anil  of  the  pope,  might  lead  na  to  and  indeed,  they  conid  bring  maov  proofs 

Busppct  Its  genuineness,  or  at  least  its  gen-  in  anpport  of  this  assertion  from  the  older 

umeneas  as  a  whole,  unless  »e  suppose  an  church  fethcrs.    Leo  therefore  could  never 

error  ha"  shpped  mwidircgardto  thenura-  have  so  expressed  himself.    But  of  Uie  an- 

her  of  years,  which  m  feet  does  not  corre-  thor  of  this  letter,  it  is  very  possible  (o  sup- 

s|ioud  to  the  penod  intervening  between  pose  that  he  perverted  the  emperor's  lan- 

llic  erection  ot  the  brazen  serpent  and  the  guage.    Perhaps  the  emperor  may  have 

limes  either  of  U™iali  or  llciekiahi  for  how  said,  in  his  letter,  against  those  who  de- 

could  Leo  wish  lo  say,  that  he  had  ban-  fended  im^ea  on  the  authorilv  of  tradition ; 

ished  images  from  the  churches  after  a  pe-  that  eren  though  images  had  been  t"  ••"> 

riod  of  eight  hundred  years!    However  ehurchesforeighlhnndredyears,hewi 
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we  say  Holy  Stephen,  thou  who  haat  shed  thy  blood  for  the  sake  of 
Christ,  thou  who,  as  the  first  Martyr,  hast  confidence,  pray  for  us." 
H*  gives  the  emperor  to  understand,  that  he  had  no  reason  to  fear 
his  fleet ;  for  he  needed  but  to  remove  twenty-four  stadia  from  Rome 
in  order  to  be  safe,  and  to  ^ve  hunself  no  further  concern  about  the 
emperor's  power. 

The  emperor,  in  a  letter  to  the  pope,  having  said  in  justification  of 
hia  conduct,  that  he  was  both  king  and  priest  at  the  same  time, 
Gregory,  m  a  second  letter,  rephed  :  This  epithet,  his  predecessors 
Constantine,  and  Justinian  might  with  more  propriety  have  adopted, 
fflnce  they  had  upheld  the  priests  ui  defending  the  true  faith.  Next, 
he  pointed  out  to  him  the  great  difference  between  royalty  and  priest- 
hood, "  If  a  man  commits  an  offence  against  the  emperor,  his  goods 
are  confiscated,  he  is  condemned  to  death,  or  banished  far  from  hia 
fiiends.  The  priests  proceed  in  a  very  difierent  way  from  this.  When 
a  man  confesses  his  sins  to  them,  they  banish  him  to  a  place  where 
he  must  do  church  penance ;  they  compel  him  to  fast,  to  watch  and 
pray  ;  and  having  made  him  suffer  in  right  earnest,  they  give  him  the 
body  and  blood  of  our  Lord,  and  bring  him  back  to  the  Lord  pure 
and  guiltless."  The  emperor  again,  had  said  in  his  letter,  that  in 
the  six  general  councils,  images  are  not  mentioned.  To  this  Gregory 
replied :  Neither  is  anything  said  about  bread  and  wat«r,  eating  and 
not  eating ;  these  thmgs  being  always  connected  with  human  life. 
So  images  have  ever  been  handed  down  by  tradition ;  the  bishops 
themselves  brought  their  images  with  them  to  the  councils ;  for  no 
good  man  ever  undertook  a  journey  without  one,  "  Men  —  he  writes 
—  expended  their  estates  to  have  the  sacred  stories  represented  in 
paintings.  Husbands  and  wives  took  their  children  by  the  hand, 
others  led  the  youth,  and  strangers  from  pagan  nations  to  ttiese  paints 
ings,  where  they  could  point  out  to  them  the  sacred  stories  with  the 
finger,  and  so  edify  them,  as  to  fift  their  hearts  and  mmds  to  God. 
But  you  hinder  the  poor  people  from  doing  all  this,  and  teach  tliem 
on  the  contrary  to  find  their  amusements  in  harp-playing  and  fiute- 
playing,  in  carousals  and  buEfi>onery." 

The  emperor,  it  is  true,  strove  earnestly  to  carry  his  edict  against 
images  into  full  effect ;  hut  owmg  to  the  vast  number  and  wide  diSii- 
won  of  these  objects,  and  the  manner  m  which  image-worship  was  in- 
terwoven, not  merely  with  church  but  with  domestic  life,  this  would 
prove  to  be  no  easy  task,  even  for  Byzantine  despotism,  with  all  its 
disregard  for  the  rights  of  individuals.  The  attempt  would  naturally 
be  made  first  to  remove  the  images  from  all  pubfic  places  and  from 
the  churches.  And  here  they  would  of  course  make  the  first  onset 
upon  those  images  which  Bt<x)d  in  highest  consideration  with  the  peo- 
ple, those  about  wluch  various  wonderful  stories  were  related,  and  the 
very  sight  of  which  served  to  nourish  and  promote  the  reverence  of 
images.  But  the  removal  of  such  monuments  would  be  likely  to  ex- 
cite violent  commotions  among  the  people,  who  saw  they  were  going  to 
be  deprived  of  the  objects  of  their  devotion.     For  instance  over  the 
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bronze  portal  of  the  imperial  place,'  stood  a  magnificent  image  of 
Christ,*  which  was  regarded  witli  umversal  reverence.  A  soldier  of 
the  emperor's  guard  placed  up  a  ladder  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
down  the  image  and  burning  it ;  when  a  collection  of  women  gathered 
round,  and  begged  that  the  image  might  be  spared  to  them.  But 
instead  of  attending  to  their  requests  and  representations,  the  soldier 
struck  his  axe  into  the  face  of  the  image,  thus  wounding  to  the  quick 
the  pious  sensibilities  of  the  women,  who  looked  upon  the  act  as  an  in- 
sult done  to  the  Saviour.  Maddened  with  indignation,  they  drew  the 
ladder  from  under  the  soldier's  feet,  who  coming  to  the  ground,  fell  a. 
victim  to  their  (anatical  rage.  The  emperor  now  despatched  more 
soldiers  to  the  spot,  who  quelled  the  tumult  hy  force,  and  carried  off 
the  image.3  In  place  of  this  image  of  Christ,  he  ordered  a  cross  to 
be  set  up  in  the  same  niche,  with  a  remarkable  inscription  which  waa 
composed  by  one  Stephen,  a  member  of  this  faction,  and  serves  to 
show  the  fanatical  hatred  of  images  and  of  art  which  characterized 
the  whole  party.  "  The  emperor  could  not  suffer  a  dumb  and  lifeless 
figure,  of  earthly  materials,  smeared  over  with  paint,  to  stand  as  a 
representation  of  Christ.  He  has  therefore  erected  here  the  sign  of 
the  cross,  a  glory  to  the  gate  of  beUeving  princes."*  This  inscription 
involves,  to  be  sure,  —  as  did  all  the  proceedings  of  the  iconoclasts^ 
an  inconsistency  and  a  self-contradiction.*  The  same  principle,  by 
■which  the  earthly  material  was  deemed  unworthy  of  being  employed 
to  represent  sacred  tilings,  might  also  be  applied  to  the  cross ;  and 
the  same  principle,  by  which  the  ceremony  of  prostration  before  images 
was  declared  an  act  of  idolatry,  should  have  led  them  also  to  reject 

'  Which  was  known,  ihereforo,  nnder  Ihe  on  the  latter,  that  he  had  himself  and  hia 

■"PS,..    ''"'  ^1''"'  Xf-^'i-  fniiii!?  baptized,  and  afterwards  became  a 

Ihis  imago  of  Chnst  was  known  un-  presbyter.     Theodore  turned  monlt,  as  he 

dor  the  name  of  xp"^ix  »  avrtfuvliT^i  =  had  resolved  to  do  after  he  met  with   bis 

l^uof,   the  surety.     This  epithet,  might  first  loss  at  sea.    These  incidents  which 

lead  u?  to  eonelude,  that  it  had  derived  its  are  said  to  have  happened  nnder  the  em- 

ongin  from  some  special  event    Accord-  pcroc  Hcraclius,  are  related  in  a  panecyric 

ing  to  an  old  legend  it  was  the  following :  on  Ihc  image  in  question,  which  ComlieEs 

Theodore,  a  woallliy  merchuit  and  ship-  has  puhlished  in  his  hist  Monothelet.  or 

owner  of  Constantinople,  had  lost  all  his  Anet  bibl.  patr.  Paris.  T.  11.  I64S. 

property  at  bob.    After  struggling  in  vain,  »  See  the  sloij  in  the  Life  of  the  imi^e 

to  amass  eapilal  enough  for  new  coramer-  worshipper  Srephen,  in  the  Analacla  Grae- 

cial  speculations,  he  betook  himself  to  a  ca  puhlished  by  the  Maurinian  Benedic- 

neh  Jew,  named  Abraham.    The   latter  tines  (T.  I,  p.  415};   and  the  more  recent 

after  muuh  entreaty  agreed  to  lend  him  a  one  in  the  above  cited  tract  of  Gregorv  IL 

considerable  sum.  provided  ho  could  furnish  wiio  had  heard  it  told  by  Western  pilgrims 

him  with  euffident  security.     But  Theo-  of  various  countries  returning  lioni  Con 

nnf  i.»in,  nUo  .«  B^A  „ —   i.„j  ...     stantinople,  who  had  bf 


which  he  was  accnstomod  to  pay  hia  devo-  •  -A^di.  e/Aif,  tai  mokf  i^/kvov. 
tiona.     This  image  he  boldly  ottered  as  his       Spiattni  ypu^aj&ai  /i^  fipau  6  ^eojrSnjf 
Sdrety,  and  the  Jew  moved  by  compassion       "Yi^  yei/p^,  mif  Tpn^t  mjrauuoiij, 
for  Theodore,  as  well  as  strongly  impress-        Anii'  irh)  witi  t^  vi<^  KuvOTovrivu 
ed  hy  the  confidence  of  bis  t^ilh  im;reed  to       Sraopoo  xaparTet  t6v  rpiooTiSiov  rCiroff 
accept  it.    After  the  loss  of  two  more  ves-       Kaixni-a  mar^v  Iv  m>Xa^;  imirSpav. 

sels^se^  Theodore  at  last  prospered  in  See  Banduri  I.  f.  125,  and  Theod.Studit 

hia  trade,  became  nch  again,  and  waa  .en-  opp.  ed,  Sirmond.  f.  138. 
abled  (o  pay  back  Abraham  the  whole  he        ■■>  This  is  made  prominent  bv  Theodore 

had  borrowed.    Tliis  with  vanons  accom-  Studila  in  his  Antirriielicus  gainst  iho  epi 

panjing  marvels,  made  such  an  impression  grams  of  the  iconoclasts. 
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the  almilar  rsveretioe  shown  to  the  aymhol  of  the  cross,  against  which, 
however,  nothing  was  directly  said.  The  sign  of  the  cross  ought  to 
have  been  abolished,  so  as  not  to  afford  a  foothold  for  saeh  supersti- 
tiou9  eiistoms.  But  in  favor  of  the  cross  it  might  be  said,  that  it  was 
not,  like  the  images,  a  work  of  art ;  and  the  iconoclasts  generally  had 
not  come  to  any  clear  and  distinct  consciousness  of  the  principle  which 
actuated  them.  As  this  could  be  developed  only  in  conflict  with  a 
different  direction  of  feeling,  given  them  by  education  and  tradition, 
many  inward  contradictions  would  still  present  themselves  in  their  sen- 
timents and  conduct. 

Through  a  period  of  twelve  years,  the  emperor  Leo  labored  in  vain 
to  subdue  a  tendency  of  the  reli^ous  spirit  which  was  so  deeply  root- 
ed ;  and  after  the  death  of  Leo,  a  reaction,  probably  from  the  same 
cause,  arose,  which  resulted  in  important  poUtioal  consequences.  His 
son,  Constantino  Copronymus,  as  zealous  an  iconoclast  as  his  father, 
having  succeeded  him  in  the  government  in  741,  advantage  was  taken 
of  the  hostility  of  the  people  to  the  iconoclasts,  by  Artabasdus,  the  bro- 
ther-in-law of  CopronjTnus,  who  obtained  possession  of  the  throne,  and 
restored  the  worship  of  images.  Constantino  however  succeeded  in 
wresting  the  kingdom  again  out  of  his  hands,  and  in  744  became 
once  more  master  of  the  empire.  He  resolved  utterly  to  extermmate 
the  images  and  finish  the  work  begun  by  his  father.  But  the  sad  ex- 
periences of  the  early  part  of  his  reign  had  taught  him  the  necesaty 
of  proceeding  witii  slow  and  cautious  steps,  if  he  did  not  mean  to  ruin 
the  whole  project ;  and  besides,  on  his  reaccession  to  the  throne,  other 
unfavorable  circumstances  occurred  which  counselled  lum  to_  prudence. 
An  earthquake,  a  desolating  pestilence  took  place,  —  calamities  which 
a^tated  the  popular  mind,  and  which  might  easily  be  turned  to_  ad- 
vantage by  the  image-worshippers,  who  had  the  people  on  their  ade. 
Moreover,  the  disturbances,  which  followed  his  first  attempts  against 
ifae  images,  taught  him  afresh  the  necessity  of  more  thorough  mea- 
sures, to  change  the  tone  of  popular  feeling  ;  and  after  mature  delib- 
eration with  his  counsellors,  he  concluded  that  the  surest  means  for 
efibcting  his  object  would  be  to  convoke  a  general  council,  which  might 
take  its  place  by  the  side  of  the  older  general  councils,  and  lend  a 
sacred  authority  forever  to  the  principles  of  the  iconoclasts.  In  the 
year  764,  such  a  council  was  appointed,  to  assemble  at  Constantinople. 
It  was  composed  of  three  hundred  and  thirty-eight  bishops.  Among 
tliese  there  were  probably  but  few  (and  at  the  head  of  them  stood 
Theodosius,bishopofEphesus),  who, from  well-grounded  conviction,  were 
zealous  and  decided  iconoclasts.  The  rest  were  partly  such  as  had 
been  determined  in  their  course  by  the  influence  of  ttiese  first,  and 
hence  might  afterwards  easily  be  turned  back  again  by  influence  of  an- 
other sort ;  and  partly  such  as  had  ever  been  wont  to  attach  themselves 
to  the  court>-party.  to  the  fanatical  zeal  of  image-worship,  this  council 
opposed  a  no  less  fanatical  hatred  of  images  and  of  art.  The  disposi- 
tion of  the  image-worshippers  to  brand  their  opponents  as  heretics,  not 
on  the  ground  of  the  doctrines  they  avowed,  but  on  the  ground  of 
their  own  inferences  fi^ira  those  doctrines,  was  met  by  another,  equally 
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bad,  on  the  oppoaite  side.  With  great  injustice  the  council  declar- 
ed the  image-worshippera  to  be  men  who  had  sunk  back  again  mto  the 
idolatry  which  Christianity  had  banished.  The  devil  had  covertly 
reintroduced  idohitry  under  the  outward  form  of  Christianity ;  had 
induced  hia  servants  to  worship  a  creature  designated  by  the  name 
ofChrist,  as  God  ;  and  yet  the  friends  of  images  had  taken  special 
pains  to  guard  by  carefiJ  distinctions  against  such  accusations.  In 
the  next  place,  it  waa  asserted,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Byzantine  court 
which  was  ever  confoundmg  spiritual  things  with  pohtieal,  that  as  Christ 
once  sent  forth  his  Apostles,  armed  with  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  to  destroy  all  idolatry  ;  so  at  the  present  time,  he  had  in- 
spired the  emperor  to  come  forfli  in  emulation  of  the  apoatles,  for  the 
advancement  and  instruction  of  the  church,'  to  destroy^e  works  of 
the  devil.  While  the  image-worshippers  accused  their  opponents  of  de- 
nying the  reaUty  of  Chriat's  incarnation,  in  refuang  to  acknowledge 
the  images  of  Christ ;  so  this  council  descended  to  accusations  of  a  simi- 
lar character  against  the  image-worshippers.  If  they  believed  they 
could  make  an  image  of  Christ,  then  inasmuch  as  the  divine  essence 
was  incapable  of  being  represented  under  the  hmited  forms  of  sense, 
they  must  beheve,  that  by  the  union  of  deity  and  humanity  a  change 
took  place  of  both  divine  and  human  attributes,  and  that  a  tertium 
quid  had  resulted  from  this  union,  capable  of  being  represented  by 
art;  and  thus  they  fell  into  Eutychiaaism, —  or  they  must  beheve 
that  the  humanity  had  a  self-aubsiateat  existence  of  its  own,  and  in 
this  respect  waa  capable  of  being  represented ;  and  thus  they  fell  mto 
Nestorianism.  "  What  a  grievous  rtustake  of  the  wretched  painter 
—  exclaims  the  synod  —  to  think  of  representing  with  his  profane 
hand  that  which  is  behoved  with  the  heart,  and  of  which  confession 
is  made  by  the  mouth !  There  is  but  one  true  image  or  symbol,  even 
that  which  Christ  himself  made  of  his  incarnation,  when  just  before 
his  passion,  he  appointed  bread  and  wine  to  be  the  symbol  of  his 
body  and  blood.  Here,  consecration  by  the  priest  was  the  intermedi- 
ate instrument  by  which  the  earthly  material  of  bread  was  raised  to 
that  higher  dignity.  Tlus  true  symbol,  instituted  by  Christ  himself, 
answered  to  the  natural  body  of  Christ ;  since,  like  the  latter,  it  served 
as  a  bearer  of  the  divine  essence.  (Thus  it  appears,  that  the  bread 
and  wine,  interpenetrated  by  virtue  of  the  consecration  with  the  di- 
vine life  flowing  from  Christ,  became  a  channel  for  the  communication 
of  this  hfe,  and  for  the  sanclification  of  those  who  partook  of  it.) 
On  the  contrary,  the  images,  so-called,  derived  their  origin  neither 
from  any  tradition  from  Christ,  from  the  apostles  or  from  the  fathers, 
nor  were  they  consecrated  by  holy  prayer,  so  as  to  be  transferred 
from  a  profane  to  a  holy  use ;  but  such  an  image  still  continued 
to  be  profane,  continued  to  be  what  the  painter  made  it,  since  noth- 
ing had  invested  it  with  a  Siigher  dignity." 

But  in  the  next  place,  aside  from  these  reasons,  which  were  urged 
inst  images  of  Christ,  the  images  of  saints  and  of  the 


'  'Upoi  KarapTia/iit  ^/luv  xal  iiSamia^iav,  so  say  the  bishops  of  the  emperor. 
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vir^n  Marj  were  especiaSly  rejected,  as  having  grown  out  of  paganism 
and  as  being  altogether  ahen  from  Christianity.  For  aa  paganism  was 
wanting  in  the  hope  of  a  resurrection,  it  had  hit  upon  the  fancy  worthy 
of  itself,  of  attempting  by  a  mockery  of  this  sort  to  represent  the  absent 
Bs  present.^  Far  should  it  be  from  the  Christian  church  to  follow  this 
invention  of  men  who  were  under  the  guidance  and  actuation  of  evil 
spirits.'  Whoever  undertook  to  represent  the  saints,  dwelhng  with 
God  in  eternity,  by  that  dead  and  accursed  art,  foolishly  invented  by 

Eagans,  was  guilty  of  blaspheming  them.  The  art  of  tiie  painter  is 
ere  described  as  an  altogether  pagan  device ;  and  hence  Christians 
must  be  forbidden  to  borrow,  firom  what  was  so  foreign  from  their 
faith,  any  testimony  in  favor  of  that  faith ;  just  as  Christ  himself  re- 
fused the  tes^ony  of  demons,  commanding  them  to  be  sUent.  The 
worship  of  Grod  in  spirit  and  in  truth  is  set  over  against  the  use  of 
images ;  as  also  what  St.  Paul  says,  2  Cor.  5:  16,  "  Though  we  have 
known  Christ  aft^er  the  flesh,  yet  now  henceforth  know  we  him  no 
more,"  and  what  he  says  touching  the  opposition  between  faith  and 
open  vision,  1  Cor.  xiii.  Furthermore,  extracts  from  the  older  fathers, 
expressing  opposition  to  images,  were  read  before  the  synod ;  nor  would 
genuine  testimonies  of  this  sort  be  wanting  in  Christian  antiquity.  At 
the  same  time,  a  great  deal  which  is  conceived  wholly  in  the  spirit  and 
tone  of  the  iconoclasts  of  this  age,  may  have  been  either  interpolated, 
by  them,  or  else  falsified  so  as  to  answer  their  purpose.  Such  decep- 
tion to  promote  the  honor  of  God  and  advance  the  tmth,  would  on  their 
principles  be  considered  perfecfly  allowable-^  Accordingly,  it  was  now 
settJed,  that  every  image  of  whatsoever  material,  produced  by  the 
wretched  art  of  painting,  should  be  banished  from  the  Christian  church.'' 
No  person  henceforth  should  he  allowed  to  foUow  so  godless  aa  art. 
Whoever  for  the  future  should  presume  to  manufaeture  such  aa  image, 
to  worship  it,  to  place  it  up,  or  conceal  it,  in  a  church  or  a  private 
dwelling,  should,  if  an  ecclesiastic,  be  deposed ;  if  a  monk  or  layman, 
be  expelled  from  the  communion  of  the  church  and  otherwise  pumshed, 

aecording  to  the  imperial  laws. 

The  synod  must  no  doubt  have  learned,  that  the  zeal  against  the 

idolatrous  worship  of  images  had  misled  many  to  destroy  such  vessels 

>  'EXjriAl  y&p  iraOTaaiat  f^  fx"^  i^  Hir.  act.  V,  Harduin.  I V.  f.  300.  So  it  wiia 
iMnvia/ibi]  u^iov  iaVToi  naiyviov  evvi-a-  said,  also,  that  an  intcrpoltitcd  letter  of  Ni- 
KbTmaev,  Iva  ra  /^^  napovTa  ilr  vapovra  iiH  lus  was  read  before  ihe  euoni^il.  A  bishop 
1%  jAttfijc  B-opai"^'^-  says:  i)  brtaro^  o6r^  V  uva)vueSel<!a, 
*  Aaiimvio^ipav  uvSpav  sSpjj/io,  irptiJjv  ^laevoclea  unukeet  sal  fn-/.uif))- 
'  Many  bishops,  who  had  sttendod  this  aep  i/io^.  act.  IV.  f.  187.  Reallv  the  de- 
council,  and  who  referred  back  to  it  at  the  ception,  na  described  at  (liia  eouncil,  ransl 
second. conni:il  of  Hica,  here  declared,  that  have  been  gross  enough;  nor  i.<  it  verj  dif- 
they  had  been  deceived  at  the  fovmer,  bj  licnlt  to  believe  of  sni*  men.  lis  these  blsh- 
pasaagcB  from  the  older  chureh  falhei-s,  lorn  ops,  that  Ihej  might  be  guilty  of  a  fiilse- 
from  their  connection  and  falsely  qaotcd.  hood  to  jnstify  their  own  condacl. 
It  was  purposely  contrived,  they  said,  that  '  'klro0^^^v  (iww  Koi  i'/iijiTiiiai!  Kal  i0- 
Ihe  works  of  the  fathers  themselves  should  ScXvyjJyjpi  U  :%  -ruv  :tpiti™iv<jv  i-mXij- 
not  be  placed  before  lliem,  but  only  isolated  O'lif  jtaaaii  lUbva  in  jtovtoioc  iAijf  Kal 
extracts.  The  declaration  of  two  of  those  jjju/jaToupytK^f  rim  iuypa^Civ  tanorexviac 
bishops:  ^xd  l3ifl>i.o;  oix  hfavn,  iU?.u  iii  ncKoiiiiievriv, 
rtevdoirirranKiU'  ijijirdruv  iiim(.     ConciL 
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and  furniture  of  the  churches  as  happened  to  be  ornamented  with  fig- 
ures of  religioua  ohjeeta,  and  for  the  same  reason  to  attaclc  the  churches 
themselves ;  or  even  that  covetousuess  had  done  the  same  thing  under 
amular  pretexts.  The  ajnod  itself  confesses,  that  such  disorders  had 
occurred.i  And  it  may  therefore  be  beheved  —  though  coming  as  it 
does  from  the  mouth  of  a  zealous  defender  of  image-worship  it  is  the 
leas  deserving  of  credence.^  —  that  a  certain  bishop  was  accused  before 
this  ecclesiastical  aasembly  of  having  trodden  under  foot  a  sacramental 
cup,  because  it  was  ornamented  with  figures  of  Christ  and  the  virgin 
Mary.  And  it  may  undoubtedly  be  true,  as  the  story  relates,  that  the 
passionate  proceeding  of  this  bishop  was  pardoned  on  the  score  of  his 
zeal  for  the  honor  of  God  ;  while  bis  accusers  were  excommunicated 
from  the  church  as  defenders  of  idola.a  Such  incidents  would  only 
contribute  to  place  the  iconoclasts  in  a  stiU  more  hateful  light  before 
the  people.  It  would  therefore  naturally  be  considered  by  the  synod 
a  matter  of  great  importance  to  guard  against  such  proceedings  for  the 
future.  For  this  reason  the  council  ordained,  that  no  person  should 
be  allowed,  without  special  permission  from  the  patriarch  or  the  em- 
peror, to  make  any  alteration  in  church  vessels,  church  hangings,  etc. 
on  the  ground  of  their  bemg  ornamented  with  figures. 

Following  the  example  of  the  older  general  councils,  this  council 
closed  its  proceedmgs  with  a  more  detailed  confession  of  faith,  contain- 
mg  a  development  of  the  orthodox  doctrines  hitherto  received,  with  the 
correapondmg  formulas  of  condemnation  ;  the  doctrine  concermng 
(^nst's  person  being  so  constructed  as  that  tho  polemics  against  images 
of  Christ  might  be  immediately  derived  therefrom.  Its  import  waa  as 
follows :  Christ,  in  his  glorified  humanity,  though  not  uncorporeal,  waa 
yet  exalted  above  the  hmits  and  defects  of  a  sensuous  nature ;  too  ex- 
alted therefore  to  be  figured  by  human  art,  m  an  earthly  material,  af- 
ter the  a.aaIogy  of  any  other  human  body.*  We  here  discern  the  point 
of  opposition  between  the  views  entertained  by  image-worshippers  and 
by  iconoclasts.  The  former  considered  the  figures  of  Christ  important 
as  a  practical  confession  of  Christ's  true  humanity,  and  of  the  revelar 
lion  of  the  divme  life  m  the  true  human  form  — and  the  contrary 
seemed  to  them  a  denial  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Logos  or  of  his  true 
human  nature.  But  the  iconoclasts  looked  upon  figures  of  Christ, 
wrought  by  the  hand  of  man,  as  a  degradation  of  the  glorified  Christ, 
a  denial  of  his  super-eai-thly  exaltation.  On  this  principle  and  from 
this  point  of  view,  the  anathema  waa  pronounced  on  those,  who  sought 
to  express  by  sensible  colors  the  divine  form  of  the  Logos  in  his  incar- 
nation, who  did  not,  from  the  whole  heart,  with  a  spiritual  eye,  wo> 
ship  Mm  who  outshining  the  splendor  of  the  sun,  aits  on  the  throne  of 
majesty  at  God's  right  hand.     The  anathema  waa  also  pronounced  on 

'  Concil.  Kc  II.  act.  VI.  f,  422.  KaM;        >  'EnJiniJTn!  dSCiXav. 
roiatiTQ  iao  nvuv  aruKTUf  (fepofuvuv  jrpo-        '  Oiniri  iisv  elipsa,  oliK  dowuoTOi'  6c,  ok 

M«l-nitwT"i    '!f«n\P''''"'''''^  ''y""    /'"'■!"**^f«'"<':rSr>j™c.     Condi.  Nio.  II 
Maumimii«  (T.  I.  p.  480).  act  VI.  Hardpin.  IV.  f.  423. 
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all  who  delineated  jn  colors  dumb  and  lifeless  images  of  the  saints 
which  could  serve  no  profitable  end ;  instead  of  striving  rather  to  pro- 
duce livin"  pictures  of  them  by  imitating  the  virtues  exhibited  ui  the 
Btorv  of  their  hves.  It  is,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  observed,  that  the 
council  thought  fit  to  pronounce  the  anathema  also  on  those,  who  re- 
fhsed  to  acknowledge  the  virgin  Marj  as  the  mother  of  God,  exalted 
above  the  whole  visible  and  invisible  creation,  and  to  seek  her  mterces- 
sion  with  sincere  faith ;  as  also  upon  those  who  refused  to  acknowledge 
the  di'mity  of  the  saints,  and  implore  their  intercession.  From  tbs 
fact  afone  we  might  conclude  that  the  party  of  the  iconoclasts  must 
have  had  some  special  reason,  in  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  for 
introducing  such  articles  into  their  creed;  and  we  might  be  led_  to 
coniecturo  that  they  had  been  accused  by  their  antagonists  of  denying 
the  homage  due  to  Mary  and  the  saints.  But  actual  proofs  are  also 
to  be  found,  that  such  charges  against  the  iconoclasts  were  circulated 
amon»  the  image-worshippers.  Of  the  emperor  Constantine,  for  exam- 
ple i°is  related,  that  to  bring  the  worship  of  Mary  into  discredit,  be 
once  held  out  a  pnrae  of  money,  and  asked  how  much  is  it  worth  .' 
Beb.  answered,  that  it  must  be  of  great  value,  he  poured  out  the  con- 
tents and  holding  it  up  again,  repeated  the  question.  The  answer  was 
now  the  reverse,  and  he  said :  Just  so  is  it  with  the  worth  of  Mary  te. 
fore  and  after  tie  birth  of  Jesus ;  she  now  pwsesses  nothmg  l»  distin- 
guish her  above  other  womon.i  He  is  said  to  have  rejected  the  prac- 
tice of  invoMng  the  interceaiion  of  Mary  and  the  saints.'  He  is  also 
said  to  have  disapproved  the  practice  of  calling  a  man  a  samt ;  and  to 
have  treated  the  relies  of  sainte  with  contempt.  It  is  reported  of  fte 
iconoclasts  generally,  that  avoiding  the  phrase  m  common  use :  We 
are  going  tj  this  or  that  saint,"  vis.  his  chuBih,  they  pieferred  to  say : 
"We  arS  going  to  Theodore,  or  to  this  or  that  Martyr  or  Apostle 
Such  reports  cannot,  indeed,  be  received  with  much  confidence ;  lor 
the  imogi^worBbippers  were  very  ready  to  sot  any  story  adoat  which 
might  serve  to  fix  on  their  opponents  the  stigma  of  heresy ;'  but  at 

.  S.,,  l,.a..  to  Bp-ali..  hi,»ri«.,  T.  I.  f.  613)  -bo  P"»-»r  ™»  'l^';; 
to  A*  S„-n,.  .,  to  Boiaa,....,    J^^  -  *'.S°irbvtSitt 

£i:°tiSL'M™£."rrs.s  s.  ,.™,k.,  to  hor?  .ad  ^^i„  .i  .<. 

his  life,  tot  he  bnd  real  thirteen  addresses  i^if  i|moi*'raTS  Koi  ,"3?/  A^InriW 
of  the  emnerar.  in  which  this  introduenon    rtf:    vov  nopsuii;    tit  rm  h^obtoaovc. 

ETen  The  oulhor  of  to  violsnt  tirades  =0""^  of  bi^Ji^'^)' *,f*  9°?f';"""J^,T^7to 
id.,.  This  .mp.»r  »nd  .gdn.1  to  Ico..-  i»e  «  odl  M.rj  to  t,„.„,  b.1  not  to 
C1.S1S  (ia  to  opp.  Johiuinis  DunMCOie.    Holy. 
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least,  the  spirit  which  gave  birth  to  this  controversy  agamst  images, 
the  deeper  principle  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  movement,  would,  in 
its  negative  tendency,  lead  on  to  further  results. 

At  this  council,  Constantine,  a  monk,  and  bishop  of  Syieum  in 
Phrygia,  was  consecrated  patriarch  of  Constantinople ;  an  elevation 
for  which  he  was  no  doubt  mdebted  to  the  zeal  he  had  manifested 
against  image-worship.  The  emperor  himself  presented  him  to  the 
people,  and,  at  the  same  time,  pubhahed  the  decrees  of  the  council 
pronouncing  the  anathema  agamst  all  worshippers  of  images.  He  was 
now  determmed  to  enforce  universal  obedience  to  the  decisions  of  the 
council.  In  every  place,  images  were  not  only  to  be  taken  down,  and 
every  one  who  concealed  them  at  home  or  distributed  tliem  about 
secretly,  brought  to  punishment,  as  transgressors  of  the  imperial  laws ; 
but  ail  figures  of  religious  objects  were  to  be  removed  from  the  eccle- 
mastica]  books,'  and  walls  of  churches  embellished  with  pictures  were 
to  be  washed  over  with  paint.  Governors  of  provinces  and  other  offi- 
cial dignitaries  courted  the  emperor's  favor  by  exlubiting  liieir  zeal 
against  images.  Thus  many  a  series  of  paintmgs,  decorating  the 
walls  of  churches,  and  representing  the  story  of  Christ,  from  his  birth 
to  his  ascension  and  the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  were  destroyed. 
As  a  substitute  for  these,  it  was  deemed  better  to  paint  the  church 
\AJIs  with  fruit-trees,  animals,  and  the  sports  of  the  chase.^*  Neverthe- 
less, vast  numbers,  especially  of  the  female  sex,  could  not  be  deprived 
of  these  treasures  ;  but  secretly  transmitted  them  as  precious  legacies 
and  indispensable  helps  to  devotion  in  their  families ;  and  to  objects 
thus  secretly  preserved,  and  preserved  only  at  the  greatest  haaard, 
tiie  attachment  became  so  much  the  stronger.^ 

The  decrees  of  this  self-styied  general  council  were  subscribed,  it  is 
true,  by  the  majority  of  the  bishops ;  but  in  return,  a  more  violent  re- 
sistance was  experienced  by  tiie  emperor  from  a  chiss  of  men  who 
possessed  great  power  through  their  influence  on  the  populace,  namely, 
the  monks ;  many  of  whom  were  reverenced  as  saints.     At  the  head 

'Leo,  bishop  of  Phocsea  (*uki'o),  re-  prison  on  Hccount  of  his  zeal  for  the  images 

niBiked  at  (lie  second  conncil  of  Nice,  that  at  Consutnfinople,  the  wife  of  the  deeper, 

in  the  dty  where  he  resided.  B,bove  three  who  honored  him  as  a  martyr,  came  to  him 

hundred  books  had  been  burned  on  account  secretly,  and  begged  to  be  allowed  the  priv- 

of  imuges,    Demetrius,  a  deacon  at  Con-  ilege  of  waiting  upon  him  and  of  furnishing 

Blantinople,  declared,  that  when  the  over-  him  with  food.     The  monk  would  not  ron- 

sight  of  the  furniture  of  the  church  was  sent,  supposing  that  she  belonged  to  the 

committed    to   him,    (as    ir^cto^iAaf)    he  party  or  the  iconoclasts.    But  the  woman 

found,  from  the  church  inventory,  (hat  two  declared  she  was  ready  to  convince  him  of 

books  with  silrered  imiigas  were  missing;  the  eontiary  to  his  own  eyes,  if  he  would 

and  on  inqniryhe  ascertained  that  they  had  but  conceal  it  from  her  husband  and  the 

been  burned  by  the  iranocksts.    Act.  Con-  other  keepers.    She  then  brought  from  her 

cil.  Nic.  II.  AcL  V.  Harduin,  IV.  f  310.  chamber  a  casket  locked,  in   which  was 

'8eeiheLifeofSi«ph«n,l.c.p.44e.  The  concealed  an  image  of  the  virgin  Mary 

author  of  this  biography  says  of  the  altera-  holding  the  ehild  Jesus,  and  images  of  Pe- 

tion  made  by  the  emueror  in  a  church  of  ter  and  of  Paul ;  prostrating  herself  before 

the  virgin  Mary  at  Constantinople,  which  these,  and  performing  her  devotions,  she 

conWined  that  series  of  picmres :  'Oirupo-  then  gave  Ihera  up  to  Stephen,  that  he 

JtXumow  Kol  oppeoiTKOjretm  T^v  iKicXi)iriav  might  pray  before  them,  and  in  so  doing 

ftrai^oer.  1.  e.  *54.  remember  her.    See  the  above  mentioned 

•  When  the  monk  Stephen,  of  whom  we  Life,  p.  50.3.  The  same  tiling  might  be  done 

■hall  say  more  hereafter,  was  thrown  in  by  many  pious  and  devout  women. 
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of  these  stood  monk  Stephanus,  who  dwelt  in  the  famous  grotto  of 
Auxentius,  on  a  lofty  mountain  near  the  Bithjnian  searshore.  Other 
monks  fiooked  to  him  in  great  numbers,  whom  he  inflamed  with  -his 
own  zeal,  or,  if  thej  folt  themselves  unequal  to  the  trial,  advised  to 
take  refuge  in  those  districts  of  the  East  and  West,  where  thej  would 
escape  the  reach  of  the  emperor's  arm.  Conatantine  endeavored,  at 
first,  by  marks  of  favor  and  distinction,  to  induce  Stophanus  to  suh- 
scribe  the  decrees  of  the  council ;  thinking  it  important  to  secure  the 
authority  of  a  person  so  generally  respected,  on  account  of  the  in- 
fluence it  would  have  on  other  monks,  and  on  the  people  at  large. 
With  this  design  he  despatched  to  him  a  person  of  high  rank,  with  a 
present  of  dried  figs,  dates,  and  other  fruits,  on  which  the  monks  were 
used  to  svibBbt ;  but  Stephanus  declared,  he  could  not  be  bought  to 
deny  his  faith ;  that  he  was  ready  to  die  for  the  image  of  Christ ; 
that  he  never  would  accept  of  a  present  from  heretics.'  It  was  of  no 
avail  to  banish  the  monks,  or  to  imprison  them  ;  they  would  not  ^ve 
Hp  ;  they  unanimously  persisted  in  their  opposition  to  the  iconoclasts, 
and  industriously  circulated  the  stories  of  wonderful  cures  wrought  by 
images.  It  was  necessary  to  compel  them  to  obedience  by  violence ; 
and  the  most  cruel  tortures  were  employed.  Such  as  refused  b>  sub- 
scribe the  decrees  of  the  synod  were  publicly  scourged  without  mercjj ; 
were  deprived  of  their  noses,  ears,  or  hands,  or  had  their  eyes  bored 
out.  Three  hundred  and  forty-two  monks,  collected  from  different 
districts  and  thrown  together  in  one  prison  in  Constantinople,  were  tor- 
tured in  this  raamier.^  It  is  true,  the  insulting  language  in  which  the 
monks  spoko  of  the  emperor,  as  a  renegade  from  the  faith,  afforded  at 
lea£t  some  pretext  for  punishing  them,  not  on  the  score  of  their  reli- 
gious opinions,  hut  as  guilty  of  disloyalty,  as  in  the  instance  of  the 
venerated  monk  Andrew,  sumamed,  from  the  grotto  in  which  ho  usu- 
ally lived,  the  CalyUte,  who  died  under  the  lash,  because  he  had  called 
Conetantine  a  second  Julian,  or  Valens.^  The  famous  monk  Stephar 
nus,  when  summoned  before  the  emperor,  drawing  a  piece  of  coin  from 
his  cowl,  said,  What  punishment  must  I  suSer,  should  I  trample  this 
coin,  which  bears  the  emperor's  image,  under  my  feet  ?  Judge  from 
it,  what  punishment  he  deserves  who  insults  Christ  and  his  mother,  in 
their  images.  So  saying,  he  threw  down  the  money  and  trod  it  under 
foot ;  upon  which  the  emperor  ordered  him  to  be  imprisoned  for  daring 
to  insult  the  imperial  image.'' 

No  doubt  the  example  of  venerated  monks,  suffering  every  evil  for 
the  sake  of  their  opinions,  which  they  maintained  with  unbending  firm- 
ness, must  have  operated  more  powerfully  on  the  people,  than  the  in- 
fluence of  the  multitude  of  worldly-minded  bishops,  with  whom  it  was 
but  too  evident  the  interests  of  religion  went  for  nothing,  since  they 
were  only  trinuning  their  sails  to  the  court  breeze.  A  pontemporary 
writer,  who  composed  a  discourse  in  defence  of  image-worship,  gives 
us  a  picture  of  these  bishops,  which  seems  to  have  been  drawn  from 

'  See  the  account  of  the  Life  of  Stephen,         '  See  Theophanes  Chronograph,  f.  289 
p.  4i7,  *  The  Life  of  Stephen,  p.  499. 

'  See  the  I4fe  of  Stephen,  p-  500. 
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the  life.'  In  replying  to  the  objection,  that  images  ought  not  to  he 
tolerated,  because  such  Idolatrous  use  was  now  made  of  them  by  the  pop- 
ulace, he  aay8 :  "  If  such  errors  prevail  among  the  people,  it  is  the 
fault  of  the  clergy,  who  exist  for  notliing  else  but  to  instruct  the 
ignorant  how  they  ought  to  believe  and  to  perform  their  devotions. 
But  the  bishops  of  these  times  care  for  nothing  but  horses,  flocks  of 
sheep,  and  fields  ;  how  they  may  get  the  most  for  their  grain,  their 
wine,  their  oil,  wool,  and  silk.  They  neglect  their  people,  or  do 
more  for  their  bodies  than  for  their  souls."  Such  bishops  were 
but  poorly  calculated  to  work  a  change  in  men's  religious  convictions. 
But  tho  emperor  Constantine  might  easily  be  hurried,  by  the  pecu- 
liar bent  of  mind  which  engaged  him  in  this  controversy  against 
images,  to  carry  hia  opposition  against  the  prevaihng  views  to  an 
extreme.  He  looked  upon  tho  monks  as  ^tJie  chief  promoters  of 
idolatry,  of  oJscMrod'on  —  for  he  styled  them  children  of  darkness,* 
He  would  have  been  glad  to  see  the  whole  race  of  monks  extermi- 
nated at  a  blow ,3  But  as  martyrdom  only  served  to  increase  the 
veneration  for  tbem  among  the  people,  he  would  have  been  still  more 
pleased  if  by  any  device,  however  low,  he  could  make  them  appear 
ridiculous  to  the  multitude.*  Nothing  so  excited  hia  indignation, 
as  to  see  men  and  women  of  rank  embracing  the  monastic  life ; 
and  as  these,  aa  well  as  the  persons  who  influenced  them,  exposed 
themselves  to  violent  perseciitions,  so  nothing  gave  him  greater  plea- 
sure than  to  succeed  in  prevailing  upon  monks  to  return  to  the  world. 
Such  persons  might  safely  calculate  on  being  raised  to  some  lucrative 
or  honorable  post,  —  and  to  exchange  the  monkish  cowl  for  secular 
apparel,  was  to  exchange  darkness  for  light.*  The  same  religious 
turn  of  life,  which  was  promoted  by  the  eirtravagant  veneration  of 
relics,  by  the  stories  of  miracles  they  had  performed,  and  by  the 
superstition  which  expected  help  from  them,  the  same  it  was  that 
inspired  also  the  zeal  for  image-worship.  It  was,  therefore,  wholly  in 
accordance  with  the  other  proceedings,  that,  inasmuch  as  the  popular 
devotion  was  strongly  directed  to  the  relics  of  St,  Euphemia,  which 
were  shown  to  the  people  as  having  miraculously  distilled  balsam, 
Constantine  should  order  the  casket  which  contained  them  to  be 
thrown  into  the  sea.6  But  indeed  the  popular  faith  in  the  pretended 
miracle  was  too  deeply  rooted,  to  be  destroyed  by  such  violent  meai- 
aures.  The  people  were  now  assured  that  the  emperor  had  made  way 
with  the  relics  on  purpose  to  destroy  such  irrefi-agable  miraculous  tes- 
timony to  the  power  of  the  sainla  and  the  lawfiilness  of  their  worship. 

'  Oral,  adv  Constanhn   Cabilin  in  the  '  As  one  of  lliem  expressed  himself  « 

works  of  John  ofDamaacfJ  1  t  62  certain  Stephen  (not  the  saint),  whom  the 

'  Skotmc  hii/iara  aic  rtiduroi^  emperor   prevuled   upon   to    maJie    this 

'  He  caUeA  the  monke    people  nhom  change,  and  whom  he  afterwards  appoint- 

nobody  ought  to  remember  rot     ipinifto-  ed  to  a  plaM  at. big  coort:  aij/iepos,  iie- 

*  Thua  he  compelied    erlain  monki  to  a^p-zax^eli  rfl  ^f  ivScioiiai.  The  Life  of 

appear  m  the  (irLU.    with  &  noman  in  Stephen  p  4S6, 

Uieir  aims   to  encite  the  ndicnlo  of  the  '  Theophanes,  p.  294. 
people  Thcophan  f  2S3 
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Afterwards,  it  was  pretended  to  be  revealed  in  a  vision,  that  &e  relira 
had  come  ashore  on  the  island  of  Lemnos, 

As  image-worship  agreed  with  the  prevailing  charaoter  of  the  devo- 
tion of  this  age,  bo  it  was  generally  the  case  that  the  more  pioug 
class  were  zealous  image-worshippers.  Hence  the  emperor  would 
not  be  disposed  to  favor  such  as  were  {^ven  to  piety,  according  to  its 
usual  form  in  tHs  period.  Now,  although  but  little  reliance  canhe 
placed  on  the  reports  of  men,  who  were  interested  in  representing 
the  emperor,  whom  they  hated,  as  a  heretic,  especially  when  they 
hear  such  evident  marks  of  exaggeration,  yet  perhaps  there  was 
some  foundation  for  the  story,  that  if  a  man  stumbled,  or  received  a 
sudden  blow,  and,  as  is  usual  in  such  eases,  cried  out  "  Help,  mother 
of  God  ;"  if  a  man  joined  in  the  observance  of  vigils  at  church,  or 
frequented  the  public  service  on  week  days,  he  was  punished  as  the 
emperor's  enemy,  and  reckoned  by  him  among  the  friends  of  dark- 
ness.' Opposed  as  Conatantine  was  to  the  prevailing  sensuous  ten- 
dency of  the  reli^ous  spirit,  and  feeling  a  repugnance  to  everything 
that  bordered  upon  idolatry,  it  was  in  character  with  his  whole  bent 
of  mind,  that  he  should  find  something  offensive  in  the  designation  of 
Mary  as  Mother  of  God,  Nevertheless,  he  was  well  aware  of  the 
danger  to  which  he  would  expose  himself,  if  he  should  seem  to  be 
injuring,  on  this  side,  the  interests  of  the  true  faith,  and  derogating 
from  the  honor  due  to  the  virgin ;  and  hence  ho  ventured  no  further 
than  slightly  to  hint  his  wishes.  In  a  confidential  interview  with  the 
ptriarch  Constautine,  he  asked  him,  perhaps  without  any  distinct 
knowledge  of  the  Nestorian  controversy,  what  would  be  the  harm  of 
calling  Mary  Mother  of  Christ,  instead  of  Mother  of  God  ?  But 
the  patriarch,  embraoing  him,  sdd,  "  God  forbid,  sire,  that  thou 
shouldst  harbor  such  thoughts  as  these.  Dost  thou  not  see  how 
Nestoriua  is  condemned  by  the  whole  church  ?"  The  emperor  fell 
back  at  once,  observing  that  he  had  asked  the  question  simply  for 
the  sake  of  information,  and  bidding  the  patriarch  never  to  mention 
it.*  But  the  patriarch  was  not  so  reserved.  From  imprudence,  or 
motives  of  personal  ill-will,  he  informed  others  of  what  the  emperor 
had  said ;  and  this  probably  was  the  first  cause  of  the  disgraee  into 
wluch  he  soon  fell  with  that  monarch,  which  was  followed  by  a  series 
of  humihationa  and  suffermga,  terminating  only  by  his  death  on  the 
scaffold.  For  the  rest,  we  may  gather  from  this  incident,  with  what 
a  wary  eye  the  emperor  watched  the  pubhc  opinion  rwpectmg_  his 
orthodoxy ;  and  we  may  conclude,  that  even  though  he  was  inchned 
to  think  and  speak  of  the  saints  and  of  the  vir^n  Mary  as  was 
reported  of  him,  yet  he  would  be  carefully  on  his  guard  against 
allowing  such  expressions  to  get  wind.  Nor  would  it  be  wonderful, 
supposing  some  such  remark  of  the  emperor  about  the  virgin  Mary 
once  got  abroad,  if,  by  pasang  from  mouth  to  mouth,  it  became  consi- 
derably magru&ed. 

Thus  by  a  course  of  despotism,  consistently  carried  out,  during  a 

■  Theophanes,  p.  296.  '  Theoph.  f.  291 
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reign  of  more  than  ttirty  years  (down  to  A.  D.  775),  Constantine 
flattered  himself  that  he  had  struck  the  final  blow  to  image- worship. 
Every  citizen  of  Constantinople  had  been  piaced  under  oath  never 
again  to  worship  an  image.^ 

Under  this  long  reign  there  had  risen  up,  it  is  true,  a  new  generar 
tion,  of  whom  a  part,  at  least,  had  never  seen  an  image,  but  had 
been  nurtured  in  principles  hostile  to  images.  Yet  by  all  his  violent 
proceedings,  the  emperor  could  not  lunder  image-worship  from  being 
secretly  propagated  in  a  multitude  of  families ;  and  that  reli^ous 
bent  of  mind,  which  could  not  be  revolutionized  at  once  by  outward 
appliances,  forniahed  an  ever-present  foot-hold  for  the  return  of  thia 
practice ;  and  nothing  was  needed  but  a  favorable  change  in  the 
government,  to  enable  tho  party  (which  still  had  many  adherents 
among  the  people,  of  all  ranks  excepting  the  army,  but  who  were 
only  kept  back  by  the  persecutions)  to  come  forth,  with  greater  zeal 
than  ever,  from  their  conceaJment.  The  way  i^s  prepared  for  this, 
under  the  very  eye  of  the  emperor,  wh(«e  n*  was  law.  His  son 
Leo  had  married  an  Athenian  lady,  Irene,  —  from  a  family  ardently 
de#otcd  to  image-worship.  Wanting  herself  the  essential  temper  of 
Christianity,  she  was  the  more  inclined  to  set  the  essence  of  reli^on 
in  externals.  Superstition  could  at  once  pacify  her  conscience,  and 
afford  a  prop  to  her  immoraJities.  Yet  Constantine,  in  giving  her  as  a 
wife  to  his  son,  had  endeavored  to  secure  himself  on  this  side,  by 
making  Irene  swear  that  she  would  renounce  images.^  No  oath, 
however,  could  bind  Irene,  in  a  case  where  she  believed  the  honor  of 
God  was  concerned,  and  she  might  regard  even  perjury  as  a  pardona- 
ble crime,  when  committed  for  so  holy  an  end. 

The  emperor  Leo,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  775,  was  firmly 
attached,  it  is  true,  to  the  same  principles  with  his  father ;  but  he 
possessed  neither  the  energy,  nor  the  despotic  sternness,  of  the 
latter,  being  in  truth  of  a  milder  temperament.  The  cunning  and 
ambitious  Irene  contrived  already  to  accomplish  much  which  served 
to  prepare  the  way  for  a  revolution,  without  attracting  tho  emperor's 
notice.  The  monks  who,  under  the  preceding  reign,  were  obliged  to 
conceal  i^emselves,  could  again  come  forth  from  their  hiding-places. 
Those  of  them  who  were  honored  as  saints,  and  who  had  not  been 
seen  for  a  long  series  of  years  in  Constantinople,  where  in  general 
the  monastic  life  had  almost  wholly  disappeared,  ventured  once  more 
to  show  themselves  in  public ;'  and,  witli  a  proportionate  joy  and  en- 

'  Theophanes,  f.  292.    According  to  this  futnro  page),  that  the  bishops,  at  least,  were 

ftccouni,  tlie  emperor  had  required  a  simi-  everywhere  obliged  to  take  this  oath, 

lar  oath  to  be  tuken  also  in  other  pnits  of  '  According  to  the  report  of  Cedrenas, 

the  empire.    In  the  Life  of  Stephanas  (f.  the  emperor  Leo  alterwarda,  on  discover- 

443,  44),  the  writer  seems  to  speak  of  ing  Irene's  true  way  of  thinking  and  acting 

Conslaniinople  onlj.  Perhapa  it  was  mere  on  this  point,  reminded  her  of  the  oath  bIm 

ex^^ralion,  that  they  were  obliged  also  had  token. 

to  swear  that  they  would  have  no  fellow-  '  Probably,  to  judge  from  the  order  of 

ship  with  monks,  nor  even  solute  them,  the  events,  here  belongs  what  Theodoras 

but  call  every  monk  an  obscurer.    It  seems  Studita  Kays  in  his  life  of  the  abbot  Plato, 

as  if  it  might  he  gathered  from  the  Acts  concerning  the  roappcoranec  of  the  vena- 

of  the  second  council  of  Sice  (see  on  a  rated  monks  at  Constantinople :  apri  uc- 
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thu^aam,  they  were  received  into  the  families,  where  their  memory 
had  been  cherished  as  of  persona  to  be  venerated,  or  where  their 
ancient  friends  still  lived.  The  more  pious  gathered  round  them, 
and  they  began  once  more  to  exercise  an  important  influence.  Thia 
influence  served,  indeed,  to  kindle  a  zeal  for  the  sensuous  forms  of 
devotion,  as  well  as  for  image-worship ;  but  what  was  better,  it  served 
also  to  excite  a  new  zeal  for  active  Chriatiajiity,  to  restore  its  quiet 
practice,  which  had  been  disturbed,  and  to  bring  entire  families  from 
the  ways  of  vice  to  a  Christian  life  and  conversation.'  The  empress 
so  contrived  it,  also,  that  many  of  the  monks  were  promoted  to  the 
more  considerable  bishoprics.  They  were,  probably,  fast  friends  to 
image-worship,  but  doubtless  yielded,  for  the  present,  in  the  way  of 
accommodation  to  circumstances  (ouiovoiua),  so  as  to  have  it  in  their 
power  afterwards  to  do  more  for  the  sacred  cause.  The  emperor 
already  begun  to  be  regarded  as  a  friend  of  Mary  and  of  the  monks ; 
and  it  was  expected  —  since  one  was  connected  with  the  other  — 
that  he  would  come  wit  also  as  a  friend  of  images  ;■ — but  this  hope 
was  disappointed.  The  empress  Irene  had  combined  with  several 
of  the  chamberlains,  and  other  persons  of  the  court,  to  bring  about 
the  restoration  of  images ;  and  at  court  image-wor^p  was  alreMy 
practised,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  emperor.  But  by  discover- 
ing two  images  concealed  under  the  pillow  of  the  empress,  he  came 
upon  the  track  of  the  whole  design.*  The  members  of  this  combinar 
tion  of  image-worshippers  were  seized,  scourged,  exposed  to  public 
disgrace,  and  imprisoned.  But  Leo  having  died  early  in  the  year 
780,  could  take  no  precautionary  measures  against  the  course  which 
might  be  pursued  in  the  future  by  his  surviving  partner ;  or  perhaps 
he  had  been  lulled  mto  security  by  the  false  pretensions  of  the  cunning 
Irene. 

Irene  having  assumed  the  government,  in  behalf  of  her  nunor  son 
Constantine,  resolved  to  do  everything  in  her  power  for  the  restorar 
lion  of  image-worship ;  but  political  considerations  induced  her  to 
proceed  with  caution,  so  as  not  to  rain  the  whole  cause ;  for  under 
the  preceding  reigns,  not  only  had  the  episcopal  chaira  been  iilied  by 
such  alone  as  adopted  the  decrees  of  the  iconoclastic  council  of  Con- 
stantinople, many  of  whom  were  zealous  opponents  of  image-worship, 
hut  what  was  a  greater  difficulty  —  since  the  majority  of  the  bishops 
of  the  Greek  church  were  ever  wont  to  follow  obsequiously  the  direc- 
tion of  the  court  —  the  army  was,  for  the  most  part,  strongly  devoted 
to  the  principles  of  their  successful  general,  Constantine  Copronymus; 
amd  the  empress  had  to  fear,  therefore,  the  resistance  of  an  armed 
force.  On  this  account,  it  was-  necessary  to  prepare  the  way  by 
cunning,  for  the  execution  of  her  designs.     In  the  same  proportion 

jTEp  Ttvar  ^aoripov  kjr:faivoiiimiv  pivoo-  '  This  is  mentioned  by  Cedrcnus  09  Oc- 

TUP  Toic  £»  uatei.  See  Aula  Sanct  Mena.  curring  in  Ihe  fifth  year  of  Leo's  leign; 

April  T.  I.  Append,  f.  49.  i  17.  Slcphanus  rslales  only  the  punishment  of 

'See   the  uliovementioned  Life,  ^   18;  those  eonneeted  with  the  court,  on  account 

iif'  oi   imirifaiaev    ruif   fv   iarci,    5?.ou(  of  their  worship  of  images. 
aUmif  /icTen}l.aacv  «ai  fieTtuToixeiuaeii  tif 
fiiov  hiaperov 
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as  monachiam  had  been  despised  under  Conatantine  Copronymna,  it 
waa  now  honored.  The  monks  obtained  the  EK^t  important  officea  of 
the  church.  In  direct  coatraat  with  the  reign  of  Conatantine  —  the 
way  was  now  open  for  all,  even  thoae  of  the  highest  ranks,  to  become 
monks ;  and  such  as  exchanged  the  splendor  of  the  world  for  the 
monastic  life,  were  held  m  especial  esteem.  The  empresa  was,  doubt- 
less, by  natural  disposition  and  independent  of  all  outward  auns,  by 
mtue  of  her  peculiar  religious  turn,  a  warm  fiiend  of  the  monks, 
fehe  placed  the  greatest  reliance  on  their  intercessiona  and  their  bless- 
ings ;  and  the  monks  confirmed  her  ui  these  feehnga,  her  zeal  for  the 
honor  of  the  images  leading  them  to  overlook  her  many  vicious  quali- 
ties. Yet,  at  the  same  tune,  it  was  certainly  her  intention  to  employ 
the  monks,  as  the  most  zealous  and  influential  agents  she  could 
choose,  for  promotmg  the  image-worship;  nor  did  she  calculate 
wrongly.  She  would  now  be  anxious,  also,  to  have  a  patriarch  at 
Couslantmopie  who  would  fall  in  with  her  own  views,  and  whom  she 
could  use  as  an  instrument  for  aeoompUshing  her  designs.  But  she 
was  either  too  timorous  or  too  cunning,  to  follow  the  method  usually 
pursued,  by  removing  at  once  the  patriarch  Paulus,  who  had  thus  far 
attached  himself  to  the  party  of  the  iconoclasts,  and  substituting 
another,  Of  the  opposite  opinion,  in  his  place;  for  by  so  doing,  she 
would  give  to  the  still  important  party  of  the  iconoclasts  a  head ; 
while  the  patriarch,  substituted  in  his  place,  would  appear  to  many  no 
better  than  an  interloper.  Circumstances,  wliich  she  cunningly  took 
advantage  of,  came  opportunely  to  her  aid,  so  that  she  was  enabled  to 
avoid  all  these  evil  consequences, 

Paulua,  who  was  then  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  induced  by  a  se- 
vere^ fit  of  sickness,  retired,  in  tiie  year  784,  from  the  palace  of  the 
patriarchate  to  a  monastery.  The  empress  complained  of  this  step, 
and  demanded  the  reasons  which  had  led  him  to  thmk  of  renouncing 
the  patriarchal  dignity.  He  said  he  could  find  no  peace  for  his  co^ 
science,  since  he  had  denied  the  truth ;  that  through  the  fear  of  man 
alone  he  had  ceased  testifying  for  the  universal  tradition  of  the 
church,  valid,  in  all  times,  against  the  heresy  of  the  iconoclasts  ;  that 
he  had  retired  to  a  monastery  for  the  purpose  of  dobg  penance  ;  and 
he  urgently  entreated  the  empress  to  nominate  in  his  place  an  orthodox 
mn,  who,  it  might  be  hoped,  would  find  meana  of  reconcilbg  the 
church  of  the  imperial  city  with  the  other  head  churches,  from  which 
it  had  been  severed  by  the  prevailing  heretical  tendency,  and  of 
aecurmg  the  victory  once  more  on  the  side  of  truth  ;  and  he  recom- 
mended, as  his  successor,  Tarasius  the  first  secretary  of  state."  Aa 
this  event  gave  the  first  decisive  impulse  to  all  that  was  done  from 
that  moment  for  the  restoration  of  image-worship  ;  as  the  event  was 
appealed  to  with  great  earneatness,  and  aa  if  from  a  preconcerted  un- 
derstanding ;  and  pains  were  taken  to  spread  the  story  far  and  wide ; 

'  "^^ '"■™"''".  in  Thwphnnaa,  Cedre-  and  in  the  imperial  Sim.  addressed  to  tha 

nn«  in  ihB  iite  ot  larasma  by  Igiialinsc.  I.  bishops  of   iho  second  eoiindl  of   Nice, 

in  the  Aclis  fawict  jmblished  in  the  Latin  Harduin.  CoiieiL  IV  f.  3H 
banalalion  Mens.  Fobruar,  T.  111.  f.  577, 
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a  suspicion  is  naturally  awakened,  that  the  whole  tWng  had  been  con 
trived  by  the  empress  and  her  advisers,  for  the  purpose  of  operating 
on  the  minds  of  the  multitude,  and  of  preparmg  the  way  for  the 
succeedmg  steps.  ■  But  however  disposed  we  might  be  to  conjecture 
that  the  empress  had  hinted  to  the  patriarch,  it  would  be  better  for 
him,  under  the  pretence  of  sickness,  to  retire  to  a  monastery,  and  by 
this  voluntary  abdication,  avoid  the  harder  fate  of  behag  deposed ; 
such  a  conjecture  is  met  by  the  fact,  that  the  death  of  Paulus,  which 
occurred  soon  ailerwards,  renders  hia  previous  sickness  probable.  It 
must  be  taken,  then,  as  Uie  substantial  truth,  that  the  patriarch  waa 
really  mduced  by  sickness  to  retire  to  hia  monastery ;  a  step  indeed, 
wlueh  must  appear  altogether  natural,  when  viewed  m  connection  with 
the  peculiar  turn  of  Christian  life  and  manners  that  prevailed  in  the 
Greek  church.  "We  may  accordingly  look  upon  the  transaction  in  the 
following  light  —  this  voluntary  step  of  the  patriarch  Pauluswas  laid 
hold  of  by  the  empress,  and  the  case  represented,  as  if  the  patriarch  had 
retired  from  compunctions  of  remorse  on  account  of  his  previous  denial 
of  the  truth.  But  it  may  also  be  supposed  that  the  same  reflections, 
which  awakened  by  his  sickness,  led  him  to  retire  to  the  convent, 
might  awaken  in  him  remorse  for  the  course  he  had  pursued  with  re- 
gard to  images.  This,  in  a  weak  man,  would  be  extremely  natural ; 
especially  if  we  consider,  that  he  had  been  tramed  up  to  the  worship 
of  images,  and  had  yielded  in  the  preceding  reign,  to  the  dominant 
tendency,  merely  through  feebleness  of  character  ;i  that  the  new  spuit 
of  unage-worship  which,  through  the  influence  of  the  court  and  of 
the  monks,  began  once  more  to  be  powerful,  had  its  effect  on  hia 
mind ;  and  that  to  all  this  was  added  the  impresaon  that  his  end 
was  near.  From  the  feeble  character  of  this  individual,  we  may 
also  account  for  it,  that  though  equal  liberty  had  for  several  yeara, 
been  granted  to  both  parties,  he  had  nevertheless  hesitated  to  decide 
before  in  favor  of  image-worship,  and  to  use  the  authority  of  his  patri- 
archal rank  for  its  restoration.  The  truth  was,  perhaps,  that  he 
stood  in  too  much  fear  of  the  still  jwwerful  party  of  the  iconoclasts, 
supported  as  they  were  by  the  imperial  body-guaid.  But  if  he  really 
■was  the  the  first  to  recommend  the  emperor's  secretary  Tarasius  as 
a  suitable  person  to  succeed  him,  he  did  bo,  no  doubt,  in  conformity 
with  a  plan  concerted  by  the  court;  — or  else  this  recommendation 
of  Tarasius  by  the  expiring  patriarch  was  merely  a  story,  mvented 
for  the  purpose  of  first  drawing  the  atttmtion  of  the  people  to  a  man 
BO  far  removed  by  his  position  from  the  spiritual  order,  and  of  paliiatr 
ing  the  irregularity  of  his  choice.  Such  irregularity  was  indeed  by- 
no  means  a  singular  occurrence  in  the  Byzantine  empire,  where  sud- 
den transfers  from  high  civil  posts  to  the  service  of  the  church  might 
often  be  witnessed.     But  still,  in  the  present  case,  where  a  man  had 

'This  is    confirmed   br  a  facl  which  was  for<-^d  to  accept  it  ^inst  his  wiU. 

Theophancs  reports,  viz.  ihat  in  the  reign  But  ii  may  be,  that  Panl  s  later  conduct 

of  ths   emperir   Leo  he   liad   swugglod  first  induced  hun  to  pye  this  shape  to  «19 

»g.^nst  accepting  the  patriarchWe,  because  stoiy,  m  order  to  palliate  hia  earlier  be- 

of  ihe  tendency,  then  prevailing  at  Con-  bailor. 
Btantinople,  to  oppose  images,  and  fliat  he 
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been  selected  as  the  fit  instrament  for  achieving  %  sacred  work,  it 
would  doubtless  seem  to  stand  in  need  of  some  palliation.^  It  was 
certainly  a  concerted  plan,  that  Tarasius,  when  offered  the  patriarch- 
al dignity,  should  dechne  accepting  it ;  that  he  should  need  to  be 
urged,  and  should  be  called  upon  to  state  his  objections  pubhcly,  be- 
fore the  assembled  people.  He  said  that,  in  the  first  place,  he  feared 
to  pass  directly  from  business  altogether  secular,  with  uowaslien 
hands,  into  the  sanctuary.  But  in  this,  he  felt  bound  to  submit  to 
the  divine  call,  as  made  known  to  him  through  the  will  of  the  queen 
regent.  His  greatest  fear,  however,  and  a  difficulty  which  seemed  to 
him  insurmountable,  was,  that  he  must  preside  over  a  church,  anath- 
ematized as  heretical  by  all  the  other  head  churches  of  the  world. 
He  could  not  undertake  to  bear  the  burden  of  such  a  condemnation, 
liie  consequences  of  which  he  proceeded  to  set  forth  in  such  lan- 
guage as  was  calculated  to  make  a  deep  impression  on  the  minds  of 
his  audience.  For  these  reasons,  then,  he  declared,  that  he  could 
not,  with  a  good  conscience,  accept  the  office ;  unless  it  were  upon 
the  condition  that  all  would  unite  with  him  in  a  petition  to  the  queen 
regent,  that  she  would  take  the  proper  measures  for  restoring  union 
with  the  other  head  churches,  and  for  convening,  with  their  concur- 
rence, an  ecumonieal  eounei!,  by  which  the  unity  of  doctrine  might 
everywhere  be  reestablished.  His  address  was  received  by  the  mul- 
titude with  marks  of  approbation ;  yet  many  who  pliunly  saw  the  de- 
sign lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  afiair,  and  who  no  doubt  were 
attached  to  the  party  rf  the  iconoclasts,  declared,  that  there  was  no 
need  of  a  new  council.^  But  Taraaiua  took  up  the  matter  again,  re- 
marking, tliat  it  had  been  an  emperor,  Leo,  who  banished  the  images 
from  the  churches,  and  the  council  of  Constantinople  had  found  the 
images  already  banished  ;  the  matter  therefore  was  stiU  siA  lite,  since 
ttie  ancient  tradition  had  been  arbitrarily  attacked.  And  so  it  was 
settled,  that  a  general  council  should,  with  tiie  concurrence  of  the 
other  patriarchal  churches,  be  convened. 

Accordingly  a  correspondence  was  once  more  set  on  foot,  first  with 
pope  Hadrian  I,  who  was  invited  to  send  delegates  to  a  church-assem- 
bly, to  meet  at  Constantinople.  Hadrian  declared  hhnself  satisfied  with 
the  orthodoxy  professed  by  Tarasius,  and  with  the  zeal  he  manifested 
for  the  restoration  of  image-worship ;  but  it  was  only  out  of  regard  to 
this,  and  to  the  present  emergency,  that  he  was  willing  to  overlook  the 
irregularity  in  the  election  of  one,  who  had  been  elevated  with  so  httle 
preparation  to  the  highest  spiritual  dignity.  He  sent  two  delegates  to 
Constantinople,  who  were  to  act  as  his  representatives  at  the  council. 
It  was  now  deared,  that  the  synod  should  be  held  not  merely  under 
the  presidency  of  the  two  first  patriarchs,  but  that  nothing  might  be 

'It  is  Bingular,  at  the  same  time  that  it  subject  of  a  worthy  patriardi,  Tarasius 

confinns  what  is  said  above,  that  in  the  was  unanimously  selected. 

Smth  addressed  to  the  second  council  of  '  See  Vit.  Taras.  c.  Ill,  and  the  addreBa 

Mice,  this  rccommcndalion  of  Tarasius  ia  of  Tarasina,  in  the  acts  of  the  second 

not  mentioned  ;  but  it  is  simply  said,  that  council  of  Nice,  Harduin.  IV.  f.  26.    In 

by  all  experienced  men  in  the  afiairs  of  the  hitter  passage,  it  is  snid :  rtrtf  di  6^1701 

the  clmrch  who  bad  been  consulted  on  the  ruv  afp6mv  ivijiaXiavTt. 
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wanting,  wliich  could  be  reckoned  among  the  marks  of  an  ecumenical 
council,  and  that  it  might  stand  with  decided  promineDce  above  the 
council  of  the  iconoelasta — it  was  determined  that  al!  the  five  pa- 
triarchs should  take  a  share  in  the  presidency.  Yet  although  it 
happened  at  the  present  time,  by  peculiar  circumstances,  that  the  or- 
thodox Melchitite,  and  not  the  Monophysite  party,  had  succeeded  in 
elevating  a  man  of  their  own  number  to  the  patriarchate  of  Alexan- 
dria,' and  that  there  was  therefore  no  difiiculty  in  the  way  so  far  aa 
this  was  concerned,  nevertheless  a  great  difficulty  stall  remained,  aris- 
ing from  the  donunation  of  the  Saracens  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  who 
for  political  reasons,  were  not  accustomed  to  allow  of  any  negotiations 
betwixt  the  churches  within  their  dominions,  and  those  of  the  Roman 
empire,  Tho  patriarch  Tarasius  did  indeed,  send  delegates  with  let- 
ters, to  the  three  other  patriarchs ;  but  these  delegates  met  on  their 
journey  a  Company  of  monks  who  informed  them,  3iat  under  existing 
circumstances  the  object  they  had  in  view  could  not  possibly  be  accom- 
plished. If  they  were  detemuned  to  proceed  onward,  they  would 
not  only  involve  themselves  m  the  greatest  perils  without  effecting 
their  purpose,  but  by  exciting  the  suspicions  of  the  Saracens,  nught 
bring  down  the  heaviest  calamities  upon  the  ah-eady  severely  oppress- 
ed Christian  communities  in  these  districts.^  Smce,  then,  they  found 
it  impossible  to  accomplish  the  object  for  which  they  were  sent,  they 
were  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  the  best  substitute  for  it 
which  the,  circumstances  would  allow.  The  monks  chose  two  of  their 
own  number,  John  and  Thomas,  whom  they  represented  as  being 
SynceUi  of  the  patriarchs,  and  aa  possessing  an  exact  knowledge  of 
the  prevaihng  doctrines  in  the  orthodox  churches  of  Syria  and  Egypt ; 
and  these  —  with  tbe  little  authority  they  possessed  —  were  made  to  pre- 
sent themselves  before  the  council  as  plenipotentiaries  and  represen- 
tatives of  the  three  patriarchs,  so  as  to  ^ve  it  the  false  appearance 
of  having  been  held  with  the  concurrence  of  all  the  five  patriarchs.^ 

'  Comp.  Walch's    Gcschiohte   u.  a.   w.  He  staWs  in  the  next  place,  certunly  w[th- 

TheillU.S.  SIS.  out  truth,  that  even  the  papal  delefrates 

'  See  the  writing  of  these  monks,  which  had  come  to  Constantinople  on  other  bu- 

pves  an  account  of  the  whole  matter,  ftnd  siness,  and  not  on  account  of  the  synod. 

13  wrongly  cited  in  Hardnin.  IV.  f.  137,  and  that  they  were  compelled  in  spite  of 

as  a  writing  of  the  palriaroJi.  the  instmctions  they  had  received,  lo  stand 

'  It  is  remarkable  (hat  Theodore  Stndi-  as  plenipotentiaries  and  rcpresentnfives  of 

ta,  with  whom  the  aothority  of  this  coun-  the  pope.    For  this  reason,  on  their  rttum 

cil  would    stand  high,  inasmnch  as    they  home,  they  were  deprived  hy  the  pope  of 

reintroduced    image-worship,     and     who  their  Rpiritnal  offices.    He  then  proceeds 

sometimes  apeiAs  of  it  as  an  ecumenical  to  say  of  the  other  patriaorhs  :  nl  f  aXioi 

council,  still  mlimat«s,  that  it  did  not  strict-  i"  fiv  uvaroX^,  £IV  irvb   ruv  Ivrai'^a 

ly  deserve  the  title  ecumenical,  and  lays  irpOTpoirewret  xoi  Hx^evTc;.  obj^  inrb  rav 

open  the  vrhole  trick  in  the  case  of  the  bo  J^ttTfaapxCiv  uiroorn?,fiTef,  in  /njiIJ-  ivor)- 

called  representatives  of  the  three  patri-  aav,  ?  vaTepmi,  dtil  rit  tov  Mmnif  ^Af  i^ 

archa— the  object  of  which  he  rightly  ex-  7Mv6n  (fear  of  the  SaracensJ  rwSro  ill  for- 

phuns  as  having   been  to  command    that  oj'oiPi'  ol  hiTaiFda,  Ira  rbr  alptTKoi'Ta  kabv 

respect  from  the  I>eople  brought  up  in  the  iiaX^ov  ireieoatv  bpSoio^clv  ix  rnfi  olKOV/ie' 

principles  of  the  iconoeUsis  which  wonld  vm^u  6i/«cv  iSfioiadiviti    irlivnihv.     He 

be  dne  to  the  anthoriw  of  an  ecumenical  etates.  that  this  council  is  considered  in  the 

conndl.     He  sa^s  (I.  I.  ep.  38  r  oiiAi  yUp  Eoman  church  merelv  na  a  ofivot'oc  rgTin.;. 

of  KenafliKoTtf  avTinpoauirot  their  repre-  To  be  sure,  the  more"  rigid  throdore  had 

•eniaiives)  tuv  aXTuju  traTpiapxCiv,  ftvie;.  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  tliis  church 
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la  the  year  786  this  church-asaembly  was  opened  at  Constantinople. 
The  plan,  however,  had  not  been  well  concerted.  The  majority  of  the 
biabops,  having  been  created  partly  in  the  time  of  Leo,  and  partly  in 
that  of  his  successor  Constantino,  still  maintained  their  hostility  to 
images,  and  among  them  were  many  zealous  opponents,  many  from 
famiUes  that  had  long  since  banished  images  from  their  houaeholda,  so 
that,  from  childhood,  they  had  been  accustomed  to  abominate  them  as 
idols.'  But  still,  owing  to  the  servile  spiiit  then  reigning  in  the 
Greek  church,  they  would  not  have  ventured  upon  so  stout  a  resist 
ance  to  the  will  of  the  court,  luiless  they  had  counted  upon  a  powerful 
support  from  the  army,  and  especially  from  the  imperial  body-guard 
who  cherished  along  with  the  hvely  remembrance  of  Constantine  Copro- 
nymus,  a  steady  attachment  to  his  principles.  These  bishops,  with 
whom  many  of  the  laity^  were  associated,^  held  secret  meetings  pre- 
vious to  the  opening  of  the  council,  for  the  purpose  of  devising  mea- 
sures for  frustrating  the  patriarch's  plans,  and  preventing  the  meetirfg 
of  a  council  which  they  regarded  as  wholly  unnecessary.  The  pa- 
triarch, who  heard  of  this,  renunded  them  that  he  was  bishop  of  the 
capital,  and  that  they  were  guilty  of  an  infraction  of  the  ecclesiastical 
laws,  by  holdmg  meetings  without  his  consent,  and  exposed  themselves 
to  the  loss  of  their  offices.  They  now,  indeed,  relinquished  their  meet- 
ings ;  but  still  they  endeavored  to  carry  on  their  operations  in  secret. 
Meantime,  the  empress  with  her  body-guard,  made  her  entrance  into 
Constantinople  —  but  the  latter  instead  of  being  men  who  could  be  re- 
lied upon  to  support  the  measures  of  the  government,  were  on  the  con- 
trary leagued  with  the  bishops  of  the  opposition.  On  tie  evening  of 
the  thirty-first  of  July,  Uie  day  before  the  one  appointed  for  the  open- 
ing of  the  council,  an  excited  company  of  them  assembled  in  the  bap- 
tistery of  tlie  church  where  the  council  was  to  be  held,  with  noisy 
shouts,  one  exclaiming  this  thing  another  that,  but  all  uniting  in  the 
cry  that  there  should  be  no  council.  The  empress  did  not  on  this  ac- 
count falter  in  her  purpose.  On  the  first  of  August,  the  council  was 
opened.  But  when  the  ecclesiastical  law  was  read,  that  no  general 
council  could  be  held  without  the  assistance  of  the  other  patriarchs,  (a 
law  by  wHch  the  decrees  of  the  other  council  of  the  iconoclasts  were 
afterwards  declared  to  be  null  and  void,)  a  large  body  of  soldiers,  per- 
haps at  the  mstigation  of  the  bishops  of  the  opposition,  assembled  with 
wild  and  furious  shouts  before  the  doors  of  the  church ;  when  the  em- 
press deeimngitbest  to  yield  to  force,  in  order  to  conquer  by  cunning, 

assembly,  on  account  of  their  lenienl  treat-  party,  soenis  to  have  held  the  same  prece- 

ment  of  the  bishops  who  had  belonged  to  denee  now.    We  find  named  among  the 

the  party  of  the  icotiodiisls,  and  of  those  heads  of  the  conspinilors  ^anst  images, 

convicted  of  simony ;  see  below.  Leo  bishop  of  leonium  in  Phrygia  |  Nico- 

'  So  said  aeveral  of  the  bishops  at  the  laus  bishop  of  Hierapolis  in  tJio  same  pro« 

second  coondl  of  Ske,  actio  L  Hardnin  T.  vlnce ;  Hypatios  bishop  ol  Nice  in  Bithy- 

IV.  E  BO.  ill  raiTj  T^  alpeaei  i/iuvyevvr!-  nia;  Gi'f^ry  bishop  ofFisinns  in  Gralatia; 

ferret  averpa^^iiev  tai  ^{^tfij/jew.  Geoi;^ns  bishop  of  Pisidia;  Leo  bisb&p  of 

^'Eriptvov  /icTu  Jaixuii  rwCin  iroAltw  the  island  of  Rhodes,  and  another  Leo  bish- 

rbs  api&fiov.     Harduin.  IV.  f  25.  op  of  the  island  of  Carpathus  (Scarpantol 

'  They  were  bishops  from  diflcrent  coon-  See  Harduin.  L  c  f.  47. 
tties ;  yet  Phrygia,  the  original  seat  of  Ibis 

VOL.  in.  20 
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sent  one  of  her  officers  of  the  household  to  inform  the  assembled 
council,  that  they  must  dissolve,  and  yield  to  the  violence  of  the  mul- 
titude.    Tlie  will  of  the  Lord  would  afterwards  soon  be  afif^omtiliahBd.i 


The  empress  directed  tiiat  the  multitude,  who  were  joined  also  by 
several  of  the  bishops,  should  rave  and  shout  against  such  as  presumed 
to  attack  the  authority  of  the  seventh  ecumenical  council,  until  noon, 
when  hunger  caused  the  people  to  disperse.  Thus  the  uproar  sub- 
fflded ;  and  the  cunning  Irene,  pretending  that  the  soldiers  of  the  guard 
were  needed  abroad,  drew  them  away  from  the  city ;  when  they  were 
broken  up,  and  a  new  guard  formed  in  their  stead,  on  whom  rehance 
could  be  placed.  All  the  necessary  preparations  having  been  made, 
the  general  councU  was  convened  one  year  later,  in  787  ;  not  at  Con- 
atantinople,  where  disturbances  from  the  party  of  the  iconoclasts  were 
always  to  be  feared,  but  at  Nice,  where  it  might  derive  additional  au- 
Hiority  ftwm  tho  remembrance  of  the  first  Nicene  council.  The  num- 
ber of  the  members  composing  this  council  was  about  three  hundred 
and  fifty.  The  empress,  in  her  proclamation  for  the  council,  declared, 
it  is  true,  that  every  one  there  should  express  his  convictions  with  free- 
dom ;s  but  she  had  assured  herself  beforehand,  that  the  bishops,  hith- 
erto hostile  to  images,  would  now  yield  to  the  prevailuig  spirit.  If 
everything  had  not  been  already  agi-eed  upon  and  settled  before  the 
deliberations  took  place,  it  would  have  been  impossible  so  quickly  to 
despatch  the  whole  business,  in  six  sessions  from  the  twenty-fourth  of 
September  to  the  sixth  of  October ;  so  that  in  the  seventh  and  last 
session  held  at  Nice  on  the  thirteenth  of  October,  nothing  remained, 
but  for  the  deci^ons  to  be  formally  pubhshed,  and  subscribed  by  all. 
The  history  of  those  six  sessions,  shows  too,  that  fiirther  dehberations 
were  not  needed  on  the  employment  and  worship  of  images. 

At  this  council,  many  passages  from  tho  older  church  teachers, 
sometimes  forged  from  the  earlier,  and  sometimes  genuine  from  the 
later  tunes,  were  read  and  quoted  as  testimoiues  in  lavor  of  images  ; 
miracles  said  to  have  been  wrought  by  images  were  rehearsed  from 
the  lives  of  saints ;  nor  were  those  wanting  who  affirmed  they  had 
witnessed  such  themselves.  A  presbyter  testified,  that  on  his  return 
home  from  the  council  of  Constantinople  in  the  preceding  year,  he  had 
been  visited  by  a  severe  fit  of  sickne^,  and  was  cured  by  a  figure  of 
Christ.3  Individual  bishops,  one  after  another,  and  then  numbers  of 
them  together,  came  forward  and  renounced  the  errors  of  the  icono- 
clasts, and  desired  to  be  reconciled  with  the  Catholic  church.  Others 
appeared,  who  pretended  now  to  have  thoroughly  examined  the  whole 
subject,  and  to  have  arrived  at  a  sure  and  settled  conviction,''  —  bish- 

'  Hardoin.  Condi.  IV.f.SS.    According  pt^Jrovf  imat&rrovc.     Among  the  ftw, 

to  tho  dedaratiou  of  Tarasins  himself  at  who  boldlr  stood  by  the  side  of  Tiirasius 

the  opening  of  the  second  Nlcene  council  vaa  the  ahoreraentioned  venerable  abbot 

(1.  c,  f.  34)  there  were  tiien  but  few  blBhopa  Plato,  whose  life  was  written  bj  Theodore 

deddidla  in  favor  of  image-worship  j   he  Studita.    See  Ana  Sanct.  T.  I.  April,  Ap- 

says  of  these  eyenta  :  iiuvi'3n  TroXiarSpoc  pendis  ^  24.  f  50. 

Mof  ^ttov    ma}    niKpiat  yi/iur,   jftipor  '  L.  c,  Hardnin.  f  38. 

i/iiv  ljri0<aelv,  *f  oS  jtipi  &eov  ifijiio&n-  '  Sec  Hardnin.  IV.  f.  Sll. 

JKV,  Ejiwrri;  e2[  ipiniiaxiO'  «oi  Twac  eia-  '  L.  c.  f.  39. 
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ops  who,  with  a  disgusting  want  of  aelf-reapcct,  bore  voluntary  testi- 
mony to  their  own  stupidity  and  ignorance.'  Whole  bodies  of  them 
exclaimed,  we  have  all  sinned,  we  have  all  been  in  error,  we  all  beg 
for^veness.s  One  of  those  bishops,  who  now  professed  to  repent  of 
their  former  hostility  to  images,  declared  he  had  become  convinced,  by 
the  declarations  of  Scripture  and  of  the  fathers,  that  the  use  of  ima- 
ges was  in  accordance  with  the  apostolic  tradition.  Tarasiua  asked 
Hm,  how  ifc  could  happen  that  a  bishop  of  eight  or  ten  years'  standing, 
as  he  was,  should  now,  for  the  first  time,  be  convmced  of  the  truth  ; 
to  which  he  had  the  effrontery  to  reply,  "  The  evil  has  existed  for  so 
Ion"  a  time,  and  acquired  so  great  an  iiifiuence,  that  perhaps  we  were 
led  into  the  error  in  consequence  of  our  eins ;  3  but  we  hope  in  God  to 
be  dehvered."  Several  others  *  excused  themselves  on  the  ground  that 
they  were  bom,  brought  up,  and  educated  in  that  sect ;  and  it  might 
doubtless  be  true  of  many,  who  had  formed  their  ophuons  when  the 
government  allowed  nothmg  to  be  said  in  favor  of  images,  and  who 
had  not  been  able  to  exanune  the  arguments  on  both  sides,_  that  they 
would  now  be  easily  convinced  by  &e  arguments  of  the  image-wor- 
diippers.  One  of  the  bishops,  Gregory  of  Neo-Cfesarea,  s^d,  "  I  am 
anxious  to  learn  how  my  lord  the  patriarch  and  the  holy  synod  shall 
decide"  —  afterwards  he  added,  "  Smce  this  whole  assembly  speak 
and  thmk  alike,  I  am  persuaded  they  have  the  truth."  s  A  very  easy 
matter,  to  be  sure,  for  men  of  this  stamp,  to  whom  the  voice  of  the 
majority  was  always  the  same  as  that  of  truth,  to  change  their  opin- 
ions with  each  change  of  the  times.  Some  who,  under  the  reign  of 
Constantme  Copronymus,  had  been  compelled  to  swear  that  they  would 
renounce  image-worship,  now  felt,  or  pretended  to  feel,  scruples  of 
conscience  about  professmg  other  principles.  The  way  was  made 
clear  for  these  by  a  decree  of  the  council,  who  decided  that  it  was  no 
peijury  to  violate  an  oath  made  in  contradiction  to  the  divine  law.^ 
Among  the  bishops  who  avowed  their  repentance,  were  some  that  had 
borne  a  part  in  the  conspiracy  of  the  iconoclasts  the  year  before. 
These  now  declared :  "We  sinned  before  God  and  the  church; — we 
fell  through  ignorance."  '  The  same  Gregory  of  Neo-Caesarea,  whose 
^sgraeeful  confession  has  just  been  quoted,  was  one  of  the  most  for- 
ward leaders  of  the  iconoclasts  at  the  council  of  Constantinople ;  but 
the  other  party  exulted  to  see  such  members  of  that  council  present 
also  at  this,  and  compelled  to  bear  witness  of  their  own  disgrace,  and 
to  condemn  their  own  teaching.s  Those  bishops  who  were  willmg  to 
certify  then-  orthodoxy  by  signing  a  formal  recantation,  were  not  only 
restored  to  the  fellowship  of  the  church,  but  permitted,  though  not 
without  some  demurring,  to  retain  their  episcopal  stations.     That  the 

'L  e  f.  41.     TwfiKpof /wu  a/iotfioc  <oi    Aei  tai  0povei,  Ijiodov  mi  lirAvpo^op4'*'7''i 
toSto.  i<^  KiipBiaonivn.  f,  77. 
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council,  in  opposition  to  the  practice  of  the  church  in  similar  cases, 
should  treat  with  so  much  indulgence  the  men  who  had  been  at  the 
head  of  the  iconoclasts,  and  the  chief  managers  of  their  intriguea, 
was  a  policy  which  no  douht  seemed  to  be  justified  by  the  circum- 
stances of  flie  times.  The  party  of  the  iconoclasts  was  stiU  too  pow- 
erfiil  to  be  slighted  altogether ;  and  men  were  glad  to  adopt  any  means 
whatsoever,  which  served  to  deprive  that  party  of  its  heads  and  prin- 
cipal adherents.  But  the  fierce  zealots  among  the  monks  were  not  to 
be  satisfied  with  this  policy  of  the  court  party.' 

As  to  the  form  of  the  recantation  adopted  in  this  case,  the  follow- 
ing particulars  in  it  deserve  to  be  noticed.  The  anathema  was  pro- 
nounced on  aU  such  as  despised  the  doctrines  of  the  fathers  according 
to  the  tradition  of  the  Cathohe  church  ;  on  all  who  said,  that  on  points 
where  no  distinct  and  certain  iostruction  is  given  by  the  Old  or  New 
Testament,  we  are  not  bound  to  follow  the  doctrines  of  the  fathers,  of 
the  ecumenical  synods,  or  the  tradition  of  the  Catholic  church.^  From 
thb,  it  may  be  conjectured,  that  many  of  the  iconoclasts,  when  op- 
posed by  the  authonty  of  the  church  tradition,  were  in  the  habit  of 
replying,  that  even  this,  separate  from  the  authority  of  Scripture, 
could  not  be  conwdered  by  them  as  any  decisive  authority  —  a  mark 
of  the  protestant  tendency  which  proceeded  from  this  party .^  At  the 
snggestion  of  one  of  the  Roman  delegates^  an  image  was  brought  into 
the  assembly,  and  kissed  by  all  the  members.*  In  the  seventh  ses- 
sion, to  determine  what  constituted  images,  and  what  reverence  was  due 
to  them,  it  was  resolved,  that  not  only  the  sign  of  the  cross,  but  also  im- 
ages drawn  with  colors,  composed  of  Mosaic  work,^  or  formed  of  other 
suitable  materials,  might  be  placed  in  the  churches,  on  sacred  vessels 
and  vestments,  on  walls  and  tables,  in  houses  and  in  the  streets,  as 
well  as  images  of  Christ,  of  the  vir^n  Mary,  of  angels,  and  of  all 
holy  and  devout  men.  But  the  great  injustice  that  was  done  to  the 
advocates  of  the  image-worship,  by  broadly  accusing  them  of  idolatry, 
appears  from  the  following  express  dcterminafaoo  of  the  council : — 
"  Bowing  to  an  image,  which  is  simply  the  token  of  love  and  rever- 
ence, ought  by  no  means  to  be  confounded  with  the  adoration  which 
is  due  to  God  alone."  ^  The  same  was  true  also  of  the  cross,  the 
books  of  the  evangelists,  and  other  consecrated  objects.  To  this  sym- 
bolical expres^on  of  the  feelings  was  reckoned  lUtewise  the  strewing 

'  This  appears  afterwards  in  the  case  of  already  cited.    Thus  their  dependence  on 

Theodoras  StnditA.     The  monks  made  it  a.  the    dominant    court-party   becomes    stil! 

matter  of  complaint  against  the  mnjority  more  evident, 

of  the  bishops  in  ^is  council,  tliat  they  had  '  L.  c.  f.  42, 

obtained  their  offidol  stations  by  simony.  '  See  one  of  the  anathemas  pronounced 

See  the  letter  of  the  patriarch  Tarasins  to  In  the  eighth  session,  f.  484.    Ei  tic  t'-iwi' 

the  abbot  John.  Harduin-IV.f.  521.    Tow-  jmpuSoam  inKXr^aiaanKw,  l-yyfifjiov  ^ay- 

ruv  ofruf  5vruv  tvcKaXcami  rj  fntvii^  ri  paifav,  iScrti,  iivaSeita  iaru. 

rXiov    fiipoc   tuv  tHhtBCni   ttovax"",   Kid  •  See  Act  V.  f.  322. 

ij/ittf  a  irpoeyiviiaKo/iei'  t^v  lyaXtimv  rai-  '  E^fciptf  in  -^Jifiiot. 

nj*-  in  ol  irAeionff  tUv  hriesovuv  xp'lf"^  "  P-  't^"-  'AoTraafiAv  xal  n-fiJ/riKrlv  Vfioo- 

eiv  imfiaavTO  Tijv  iepuavvvv.     This  agrees  idnuiaiv  airoveimv,  ov  pi/v  T^v  na-a  vimiv 

with  the  remarks  of  an  image-worshipper  iifiur  dHjyiJiv^i'  >iaTpeia\i,  15  irpeirEi  /lovy  rj 

respecting  these  bishops,  which  we  have  ^eif  i^aii. 
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of  incense  and  the  burning  of  lights. i  The  honor  paid  to  an  image 
was  to  be  referred  to  tbo  object  which  the  image  represented. 

The  synod  having  completed  its  business  in  seven  sessions,  the  patri- 
arch, with  the  whole  assembly,  was  directed  to  repair  to  Constantino- 
ple. Here,  on  the  twenty-third  of  October,  was  held  the  eighth  ses- 
sion, in  the  imperial  palace  of  Magnaura ;  and  this  was  attended  by 
the  empress  herself,  accompanied  by  her  son  Constantine,  and  sur- 
rounded by  an  immense  multitude  of  the  people,  for  whom  the  im- 
pression of  this  grand  assembly  was  no  doubt  especially  designed. 
The  empress  commanded  that  the  decrees  which  had  been  passed 
should  be  pubhcly  read ;  she  then  asked  the  bishops  whether  these 
decrees  really  expressed  their  common  conviction ;  and  aU  having  de- 
clared, with  repeated  exclamations,  that  they  did,  she  caused  the 
decisions  to  be  placed  before  her  and  her  son  Constantine,  and  both 
subscribed  them.  When  this  was  done,  the  assembled  bishops  repeat- 
edly shouted,  in  the  usual  form.  Long  live  the  orthodox  queen-regent. 

Thus,  after  so  long  and  violent  a  contest,  tie  worship  of  images 
once  more  gained  the  victory  in  the  Greek  church.  But  the  means 
to  which,  as  we  have  seen,  it  was  necessary  to  resort  in  order  fj> 
achieve  this  victory,  proves  that  the  image-breakers  still  formed  a 
strong  and  important  party.  And,  of  course,  it  was  imposable  that, 
by  such  means,  a  tendency  of  spirit  which  had  taken  so  deep  a  hold 
of  a  portion  of  the  people,  could  be  suppressed  at  once.  Reactions 
would  ensue  from  the  party  oppressed,  by  means  of  which,  as  we 
shall  see  at  the  opening  of  the  succeeding  period,  a  new  series  of 
violent  conflicts  agidnst  image-worship  would  finally  be  introduced. 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  cast  a  glance  at  the  part  taken  by  the 
Western  church  in  these  disputes.  The  negotiations  between  the 
popes  and  the  iconoclast  emperors,  show  to  what  extent  the  worship 
of  images  had  become  dominant  in  the  church  of  Rome ;  but  it  was 
otherwise  with  the  church  of  the  Pranks.  The  only  question  which 
here  suggests  itself  is,  whether  in  tho  I'rankish  church  image-worship 
was  opposed  from  the  be^nning,  —  since  we  find  that  in  the  time 
of  Gregory  the  Great,  Serenus,  bishop  of  Massilia,  was  a  violent  oppo- 
nent of  images,  —  or  whether  this  tendency  of  the  religious  spirit 
was  first  called  fortii  jn  the  Prankish  ehureh  by  the  progress  of  cul- 
ture in  the  CaroUngiaq  age  ?  We  should  be  able  to  come  to  a  more 
certain  decision  of  this  point,  if  any  distinct  account  were  still  to  be 
found  of  the  first  proceedings,  with  regard  to  images,  in  the  Prank- 
ish church,  under  the  reign  of  Pipin.  By  occasion  of  an  embassy, 
sent  by  the  Greek  emperor  Constantine  to  king  Pipin,  the  points  of 
dispute  then  generally  existing  between  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches,  and  consequentiy  the  dispute  about  images,  were  discussed 

*  In  the  letter  also  addressed  by  Tara-  ror.  Hence  it  is  added,  in  Che  spirit  of  Bjzon- 

siis,  in  the  name  of  the  eouDcil,  to  the  em-  ^e  adnlaCton,  'Earl  ydp  npoi^iiiiDr/mc  xai 

press,  the  nporrKini)!!^  Karu  Xarpeiav  is  dis-  ^  xara  ti/^  koJ  n&Sov  xai  ^ojior,  ijf  trpoo- 

tinguisbed  irom  the  other  kinds  of  upoani-  Kvvoifiev  i/iicic  r^ii  saXXipi.K'iv  noi  j^fuu- 

ffof — e.  g.  from  that  kind  of  obeisance  rii-jju  i/iuv  ^aai^eiav.     Hardnin.  IV    f 

vhichit  was  Checusumlo  pay  to  the  empe-  476. 

20- 
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in  an  assembly  of  bishops  and  eeculars  at  Gentiliacnm  (Gentjlly),  in 
767  ;  but  in  none  of  the  historical  records  which  mention  this  aasem- 
blj,  do  we  find  a  word  respecting  the  conclusion  arrived  at  on  the 
subject  of  images.  It  only  remains,  therefore,  to  draw  from  what 
afterwards  followed  a  probable  inference,  with  regard  to  preceding 
events.  Aa  pope  Paul  the  First  signified  to  the  king  hia  satisfaction 
with  what  had  been  done  at  thia  assembly,  in  which,  moreover,  papal 
delegates  took  part,'  we  might  he  led  to  conclude  that  image-worship 
was  here  approved.  But  this  concluMon,  however,  would  not  be  war- 
ranted by  tiie  fa<!ts ;  for  it  is  by  no  means  clear,  that  the  pope's 
approbation  had  any  special  reference  to  the  matter  in  question. 
The  business  transacted  at  this  assembly  related  not  only  to  other 
doctrinal  matters  beside  this,  but  also  t«  a  disputed  question  of  a 
politieo-ecdesioitical  nature,  of  great  interest  to  the  pope.  The 
Greek  emperor  had  endeavored  to  obtain  from  the  king  of  tlie  Franks 
the  restoration  of  those  possessions  in  Italy  wrested  by  the  latter  from 
the  Longobards,  and  presented  to  the  church  of  Eome  or  to  the 
patrimony  of  St.  Peter's.  This  Pipin  had  refused.  Now  the  pope, 
in  expressing  to  the  king  his  satisfaction  at  this  refusal,*  might  well 
be  induced  to  pass  a  milder  judgment  on  the  decisions  of  the  synod 
with  regard  to  images ;  especially  since,  at  all  events,  the  Frankish 
church  would  have  to  agree  with  the  Roman,  in  opposing  tlie  Greek 
destruction  of  images.  It  may  have  been  the  case,  also,  that  this 
common  opposition  to  the  then  Greek  church,  was  more  sharply  ex- 
pressed by  the  assembly;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pecuhar 
points  of  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Romish  church  were  pre- 
sented in  a  more  covert  and  gentle  manner.  If  the  tendency  of 
teh^ous  spirit,  which,  on  this  particular  subject,  now  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  the  Carofingian  age,  had  been  altogether  new  in  the 
Frankish  church,  it  must  have  met  there  with  some  degree  of  resist- 
ance ;  but  of  this  we  find  not  the  least  indication. 

We  arc  more  exactly  informed  respecting  the  part  taken  by  the 
Frankish  church  in  these  controversies,  under  the  reign  of  Charle- 
magne. This  emperor  himself  stood  forth  as  a  zealous  opponent  of 
the  second  Nicene  council,  and  of  the  principles  expressed  by  that 
council  on  the  subject  of  image-worship.  The  hostile  relations  which 
now  arose  between  the  emperor  Charles  and  the  empress  Irene,  who 
had  retreated  from  her  first  advances  towards  beteothing  her  son 
Constantine  to  the  Frankish  princess  Rothrud,  might  be  supposed  ia 
have  an  influence  on  his  manner  of  expressing  himself  against  that 
council ;  and  various  sarcastic  remarks  might  seem  to  betray  a  tem- 
per somewliat  ruffled  by  outward  oecasious  of  excitement.     But  cer- 

'  The  words  of  the  pope :  Agnitis  omni-  Cod.  Carolin.  ep,  SB,  Mansi  T.  XSI.  f. 

bas  a  vobis  pro  exultatlone  sanctue  Dei  614],  he  hoped   thai   he  would   answer 

ecclesise  ec  tide!   orthodoxae  defeasione  nothing    nisi  quod  ad  exaltationem  ma- 

peractis  laetnti  Eamas.    See  Cod.  Cuolin.  trig  veslrae  Bomimae  ecdesiae  pertinere 

ep.  20.  Mansi  Concil,  T.  XII.  f.  605.  noscatis,  and  that  he  would  on  no  account 

'  The  pope  had  said  to  the  king,  when  tske  back  again  what  he  had  onee  given  to 

m)eakiiig  of  the  answer  to  bo  given  to  iho  the  apostle  Peter.    Tliis  Lope  the  pope 

Greet   mesaengere    bj  this  council  {see  now  saw  fulfilled. 
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taMy  the  emperor's  conduct  may  be  satisfactorily  explained  from  the 
spirit  of  purer  piety  which  animated  him  and  has  ecclesiastical  advi- 
sers, and  from  the  impression  which  the  language  of  Byzantine  super- 
stition and  Byzantine  exaggeration,  so  fond  of  induing  in  a  fulsome 
verbiage,  would  make  on  the  simpler  feehngs  of  the  pious  Frankbh 
monarch.  Three  years  after  the  close  of  this  last  Nieene  council, 
therefore  in  790,i  there  appeared,  rnider  the  emperor's  name,  a  refu- 
tation,of  that  council ;"  and  although  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  ho 
composed  this  celebrated  work,  entitied  "  The  Four  Caroline  Boots" 
(quatuor  libri  Carohni),^  as  he  intimates  himself,  not  without  some 
assistance  from  his  theolo^ns,  who  perhaps  furnished  hiro  ivith  the 
matter,  and  had  some  share  in  elaboratmg  it,  especially  Alcuin,*  yet 
we  may  easily  behove  concerning  a  prince,  who  exercised  so  indepert- 
dent  a  judgment  on  reli^ous  matters,  and  who  even  directed  the 
attention  of  Alcuin  himself  to  important  corrections,  which  might  be 
made  in  his  writings,  that  this  work,  which  he  pubUshed  ander  his  own 
name,  was  not  merely  read  in  his  presence,  and  found,  or  made  to  coin- 
cide with  his  own  raws,  but  took  from  him,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
form  in  which  it  finally  appeared.  He  says  himself,  that  zeal  for 
God  and  the  truth*  had  constrjuned  him  not  to  keep  silence,  but  t«  ap- 
pear pubhcly  against  prevailing  errors. 

In  this  work,  while  he  distinguishes  the  use  from  the  abuse  of  images 
in  church-life,  he  combats  the  fenaticism  of  the  iconoclasts  aa  well  as 
the  superstition  of  the  image-worshippers,  attacking  both  the  assem- 
bhes  which  represented  these  tendencies  and  laid  claim  to  the  charac- 
ter of  ecumenical  councils.  It  was  objected  to  the  iconoclasts,  that 
they  were  bent  on  utterly  exterminating  those  images  which  had  been 
appointed  by  the  ancients  for  the  decoration  of  the  churches,  and  for 


'  As  is  said  in  Ihe  prefat«  itself  (p.  8.  ed.  from  the  conspiracy  which  had  been  fonn- 

Heuiniinii).  ed  gainst  him,  and  of  thu  transfer  of  tha 

'  Ho  himself  says  ;  qnod  opus  aggressi  imperial   crown   to   Charlemagne.     The 

smnns  cuni   connivenija   sacerdotiini   in  most  imponant  ohjeclion  lo  (he  snpposi- 

regno  a.  Deo  nohia  concesso  calhoUcis  gre-  lion  that  Alcnin  assisted  in  the  composi- 

gibns  praelatornm.  lion  of  this  work,  is  the  chronolo^cal  one, 

'  Which  work  was  lirst  pnblished  by  J.  brought  forward,  alter  Frobenius  (see  T. 

Tillius  (Jean  du  Tillet,  afterwards  bishop  II,  opp.  Alcuin.  f.  459},  by  Gieseler,  Ihat 

of  Means),  in  the  year  1549.  Alcuin  was  then  ahsent  on  a  visit  to  Eng- 

'  That  Alcnin,  whom  the  emperor  Charles  land.  But  even  if  this  were  so,  still  he 
waa  in  the  habit  of  consulting  on  all  could,  while  absent,  assist  tlie  emperor 
contested  points  of  doctrine,  and  whom  he  with  his  pen ;  and  that  he  did  so,  is  con- 
employed  aa  an  anther,  must  have  had  finned  by  a  tradition  found  in  the  English 
some  share  in  the  work,  appears  evident,  annalist,  Roger  of  Hoveden,  of  the  13th 
particularly,  from  the  striking  resemblance  century,  relating  to  the  year  792,  which 
of  one  passage  in  the  Carolinian  books  stales  that  Alcuin  wrote  and  transmitted 
(IV.  c  6.  pag.  456,  457,  ed,  Heumann)  to  the  king  of  the  Franks  a  letter  against 
with  a  passage  in  Alcnin's  Commentary  on  the  decrees  of  the  second  counci!  of  Nice, 
tlie  Gospel  according  to  John  (1.  II.  c.  IV.  in  the  name  of  the  English  bishops  and 
f,  500,  ed.  Froben),  if  we  consider  that  ho  princes.  Though  this  report  comes  from 
pnbhshed  this  commentary  not  Ull  ten  too  late  a  period  to  possess  the  force  of  a 
years  after  the  appearance  of  the  Caroli-  trustworthy  testimony,  and  also  contains 
nian  books  ]  since  it  is  clear  from  the  let-  an  anachronism,  yet  some  ancient  traditioa 
ter  ad  soror.  et  lil.  which  is  prefixed  to  the  may  be  lying  at  the  foundation  of  ii 
commentary,  that  these  books  appeared  '  Zclua  Dei  et  veritatis  studinm. 
complete  in  Ihe  year  of  pope  Leo's  escape 
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memorials  of  paat  events ;'  that  they  unwisely  placed  all  images  in  one 
and  the  same  category  with  idols ;  and  that  tiie  menifc^rs  of  their  coun- 
cil had  ^ven  to  Conatantine  the  honor  which  is  due  to  Christ  alone,  in 
BEbjing  ho  had  delivered  them  from  idols,  yet  the  council  of  the  icono- 
clasts is  treated  with  more  lenity  than  that  of  the  image-worshippera ; 
and  the  well  meant,  though  misgoided  zeal  of  the  former  party  for  the 
cause  of  God,  called  forth  hy  the  excessive  euperatition  of  the  latter, 
was  acknowledged.  In  opposition  to  the  harsh  expre^ions  which  had 
been  used  against  them  at  the  second  Nicene  coundl,  it  is  affirmed, 
that  they  had  hy  no  means  involved  themselves  in  so  groat  a  sin,  by 
stripping  the  churches,  through  a  mistaken  zeal,  of  the  images  which 
served  to  embellish  them.s  With  fer  greater  acrimony,  the  emperor 
expresses  his  opposition  to  the  principles  of  the  second  Nicene  council, 
as  well  as  to  tiie  arguments  by  which  they  were  defended ;  and  here 
the  interest  for  a  more  spiritual  piety  manifests  itself  in  a  remarkable 
maimer.  While  to  images  no  other  end  is  assigned,  than  to  serve  as 
ornaments  to  the  churches,  or  as  means  for  perpetuating  the  memory 
of  events ;  and  while  the  use  or  the  abuse  of  them  for  these  ends,  is  de- 
clared to  have  no  farther  bearing  on  the  interests  of  Christian  iaith  '^ 
every  other  way  of  regarding  or  of  using  images,  is  opposed  in  the 
most  decided  manner ;  and  it  plainly  appears  how  entirely  foreign 
from  the  author  of  this  work  was  that  enthusiasm  for  art  and  for  images, 
■which  we  observe  among  the  Greeks.  He  calls  it  absurd  and  foolish* 
to  maintain,  as  had  been  done  at  the  second  Nicene  council,  that 
knages  exhibited  visibly  to  the  eye  the  walk  and  conversation  of  the 
Baintfl,  when  in  fact  their  virtues  and  merits  were  seated  in  the  soul, 
and  could  not  be  represented  in  sensible  materials  and  by  colors,  could 
not  be  made  objects  of  sensuous  perception.  Can  anything  be  known 
— he' asks  —  about  their  wisdom,  their  eloquence,  their  profound  know- 
ledge, by  the  outward  sense  of  sight  ? 

It  ia  represented,  indeed,  in  this  work  as  bemg  the  true  end  of 
bnages  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  holy  deeds ;  yet  not  in  any  such 
sense,  as  that  they  were  needed  to  bring  up  to  remembrance  that  which 
Hhould  be  ever  present  to  the  reli^ous  mind ;  but  in  the  sense  that,  as 
sensible  representations  of  tlungs  which,  even  without  such  outward 
memorials,  were  present  to  the  religious  consciousness,  they  served  to 
embellish  the  churches.  And  accordingly  the  ima^e-worshippers  were 
censured  for  maintainmg  that  images  were  mcesaary,  to  perpetuate 
and  to  call  up  the  memory  of  holy  thmgs.  To  ascribe  to  them  so  much 
importance  as  this,  seemed  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  spiritual  na- 
ture of  Christianity.     They  who  so  expressed  themselves,  confessed  to 

'  Imagines  in  omamentis  eodeaiae  et  mentnm  sint,  an  etiam  non  sinC,  nullum  fi- 

memoria  rerum  gcstamm  ab  aiulqms  posi-  deicatholicacaftcrrepoleranCpraejiidiciam, 

tos  c,  V.  qaippe  cum  nd  pcr^^nda  nostrao  salutJS 

'  See  1. 1,  c.  27. 1.  IV.  c.  i.    In  aiiolondia  mjsteria  nulimn  penitns  offitium  habere 

s  ba-silicamm  oraamentis  imaginibua  quo-  noscaiitur. 

dammodo  faeruut  incaati,  had  ccrcd  &om  '  Quantae  ah  abstudiCalis  quanl^que  de- 

imperilia,  not  from  ncquitia.  mentiao 

'L.II.C.21.     Ulroni  in  basilicis  prop-  '  See  1. 1,  c.  17.  p.  100. 
m  gestanmi  et  ama- 
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a  singular  blindness ;  they  acknowledged  so  poor  a  memory,  as  that, 
without  the  help  of  images,  they  must  be  afraid  they  should  be  with- 
drawn from  the  service  of  God  and  from  the  worship  of  his  sainta. 
They  acknowledged  themselves  incapable  of  so  raising  the  mind's  eye 
above  sensible  things,  as  to  draw  from  the  fountain  of  eternal  light, 
irithout  help  from  the  material  creation.^  As  the  spirit  of  man  is  sup- 
posed to  stand  in  such  fellowship  with  him  after  whose  image  it  was 
created,  as  to  be  competent  to  receive  into  itself,  without  the  mediar 
tion  of  any  created  thing  whatever,  tho  image  of  the  truth  itself  which 
is  Christ ;  80  it  is  the  height  of  madness  to  ^rm,  that  this  spirit  needa 
a  memento,  in  order  not  to  forget  him.  This  would  be  a  proof  of  crimi- 
nal weakness,  and  not  of  that  freedom,  which  must  be  regarded  as  the 
characteristic  mark  of  the  Christian  standing-ground .9  The  faith  of  a 
Christian  should  not  elmg  to  sensible  things ;  it  must  bo  looked  for  only 
in  the  heart.  The  meaning  of  this  is,  that  the  faith  of  Christians  has 
respect  to  that  which  is  inraible ;  and  that  it  must,  with  tho  heart, 
rise  to  that  which  is  inrisible;  —  in  proof  of  which  he  quotes  Rom. 
8:  24  and  10:  8.  The  following  is  one  of  the  prominent  ideas  con- 
stantly reverted  to  in  this  work :  God,  who  fills  all  things,  is  not  to  he 
adored  or  sought  after  in  sensible  images,  hut  should  be  ever  present 
to  the  pure  heart.^  "  Unhappy  memory  —  it  is  said  in  another  place* 
—  which  in  order  to  think  of  that  Christ,  who  should  never  be  absent 
from  the  good  man's  heart,  needs  the  presence  of  an  image,  and  which 
can  enjoy  the  presence  of  Christ  only  by  seeing  his  image  painted  on  a 
wall  or  on  some  sensible  material ;  for  such  a  remembrance  nourished 
by  images,  comes  not  from  that  love  of  the  heart,  which  inwardly  con- 
strains us  to  think  of  Christ,  but  is  thrust  upon  us  from  without,  even 
as  we  are  compelled  to  present  before  our  souls  the  very  objects  we 
hate,  as  soon  as  we  behold  them  m  a  painting.  Of  such  people  it  is 
verily  to  be  feared,  that  should  they  by  some  sickness  lose  their  eye- 
sight, or  by  some  accident,  be  deprived  of  their  image,  they  would  ut- 
terly forget  that  Saviour,  whose  memory  ought  ever  to  be  present  to 
their  minds.  We  Christians,  who  with  open  face  beholding  the  glory 
of  God  are  changed  into  the  same  image,  from  glory  to  glory,  2  Cor. 
3: 18,  are  no  longer  bound  to  seek  the  truth  in  images  and  pictures, — 
we  who  iirough  faith,  hope  and  charity,  have  attained  by  his  own  help 
to  the  truth  which  is  in  Christ.^  In  opposition  to  the  second  Nicene 
council,  which  had  compared  the  images  of  Christiana  with  the  Cheru- 
bim and  the  tables  of  the  law  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  difierent  points 
of  view  of  the  Old  and  of  the  New  Testament  were  distinctly  set  forth, 
"  We,  who  follow  not  the  letter  which  killeth  but  the  spuit  which  maketh 
ahve,  who  are  not  the  fleshly  but  the  spiritual  Israel, — we  who  look 

'  Magna  se  coecitate  obrutos  esse  fiiten-  creatnrae  corporeae  adjnWno   fuliiantnr, 

tor,  qui  vim  illam  onimae,  quae  memoria  1.  II.  e.  22 

nuucnpatur,  ita  se  vidaWm  habere  demon-  =  Cum  hoc  inhrmitatis  sit  vitium,  oon 

stTAnt,  ciii  nisi  im^num  adminiculimi  suf-  ]ibertatis  mdicium 

fragetur,  ab  intencione  servitulis  Dei  et  *  Non  e^l  m  maienalibus  imagimhua  ado- 

veneratione  sanolorum  ejus  receilere  com-  randns  vel  quaereadus  sed  m  corde  mun- 

peUatur:  nee  ea  idonoos  arbitranlor,  men-  dissimo  semper  habeidus  1  ni  c  29 


is  ocnium  supra  creaturam  corpoream  le-        <  L.  IV  c  2  pag  438 
— e  ad  hanriendum  aeiemnm  fumen,  nisi        '  L.  L  c.  IS.  p.  89. 
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not  at  the  things  which  are  seen,  but  fix  our  minds  upon  those  which 
are  unseen,  rejoice  to  have  received  from  the  Lord  mysteries  greater 
not  only  than  images,  wliich  contain  no  mjBteries  at  all,  but  even 
greater  and  more  sublime  than  the  cherubim  and  the  tables  of  the  law ; 
for  the  latter  were  the  antitypes  of  things  future  ;  but  we  possess  truly 
and  spiritually  what  had  been  prefigured  by  those  symbols. "^  The 
image-worshippers,  as  we  have  seen,  were  wont  to  compare  images,  in 
reference  to  the  higher  things  they  represented,  with  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures, In  oppoffltion  to  this,  ihe  far  greater  importance  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures,  as  a  means  of  ciJtivatmg  and  promoting  the  Christian  life, 
is  most  distinctly  set  forth.  Holy  Scripture  is  a  treasure  richly  stored 
with  all  manner  of  goods :  he  who  comes  to  them  in  a  devout  temper 
of  mind,  rejoices  to  find  that  which  he  sought  in  faith.^  By  the  Ni- 
cene  council,  as  well  as  by  the  image-worshippers  generally,  images 
were  compared  with  the  sign  of  the  cross.  But  even  this  was  attribu- 
ting too  much  importance  to  them.  The  sign  of  the  cross  is  here  set 
quite  above  images — not,  to  be  sure,  without  falhng  mto  a  like  error 
with  the  image-worshippers ;  since  the  outward  symbol  and  the  idea 
represented  by  it  are  not,  as  they  should  have  been,  kept  dis- 
tinctly apart.  Under  this  banner,  and  not  by  images  —  it  is  said  — 
the  old  enemy  was  vanquished ;  by  these  weapons,  not  by  showy  gauds 
of  color,  the  power  of  the  devil  was  destroyed ;  by  the  former  and  not 
by  the  latter,  the  human  race  was  redeemed ;  for  on  the  cross,  not  on 
images,  hung  the  ransom  which  was  paid  for  the  worid.  The  cross, 
and  not  a  picture,  is  the  sign  of  our  king,  to  which  the  war- 
riors of  our  army  constantly  look.3  The  comparing  of  images  at  that 
council,  with  relics  of  the  saints,  and  the  requiring  a  like  reverence  to 
be  p^d  to  them,  is  also  noticed  with  disapprobation.  Thus,  no  small 
injury  was  done  to  the  saints  ;*  smce  raiment  which  had  been  worn  by 
the  saints,  and  things  of  the  like  kind,  ought  to  be  reverenced,  because 
by  contact  with  their  persons  they  had  acquired  a  saoredness  which 
begat  respect.  Images  had  been  sanctified  by  no  such  contact ;  but 
were  made  as  it  happened,  sometimes  beautifully,  sometimes  not,  ac- 
cording to  the  skill  of  the  artist,  or  the  tools  and  materials  he  employed. 
To  show  reverence  for  the  bodies  of  saints,  was  a  great  means  of  pro- 
moting piety.  The^  reigned  with  Christ  in  heaven,  and  their  bodies 
were  destined  to  rise  again  from  the  dust.  To  show  such  reverence 
ftir  images,  which  had  never  lived,  and  could  never  rise  again,  hut 
must  be  consumed  by  fire  or  by  natural  decay,  was  quite  another 
thing.'  Considered  in  this  point  of  view,  not  only  the  act  of  prostraf 
titm  («eoaKti*!;a«),  defended  by  the  image-worshippers,  was  condemned 
as  a  transfer  of  the  adoration  belon^g  to  God  alone  to  a  created  object,* 

'  r  c  19  p  107  Kitia.Bipertinficiterdefenditur.    Seep.379, 

i  L.  il,  c,  30,  i.  e.  if  a  mdji  allows  himself  to  Ijo  hurried. 

»  l'.  li  e.  28.  p.  215.  no  matter  how,  into  an  act  of  tfiis  sort,  it  is 

*L.III.  c.  21.  either  folly,  or  ignorance.    But  if,  when 

»  L.  III!  c!  24!  made  aware  of  the  falsehood,  he  Btill  obsti- 

'  Adoratiorem  soK  Deo  dehitam  imagi-  nately  dcfcnds  It,  thia  is  madness  or  uobe- 

niboa  imperlire  aut  segniliae  esl,  h  utcnn-  lief,  want  of  the  right  faith  in  God. 

que  a^tnr,  aut  insaniae  vel  potius  infidcli- 
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and  as  a  species  of  idolatry,  but  every  mode  of  testifying  that  rever- 
ence or  love  to  lifeless  images  which,  ibr  the  reasons  above  stated, 
might  be  shown  to  the  bones  of  the  saints,  was  rejected  aa  unbefitting 
and  irrational.  It  was  denounced  as  a  fooliah  thing  to  express  those 
feelings  for  lifeless  images,  which  could  properly  be  referred  only  to 
livmg  beings ;'  and  the  multifarious  customs  in  regard  to  this  matter, 
which  had  sprung  up  among  the  Greeks,  were  sharply  rebuked.  "  You 
may  painfully  study  attitudes  —  it  is  said  to  the  image-worahippera  — 
while  making  your  aupphcations,  with  incense  before  your  images ;  we 
will  carefully  search  after  our  Lord's  coinmanda  in  the  books  of  the 
divine  law.  You  may  keep  lights  burning  before  your  pictures ;  we 
will  be  diligent  in  studying  the  Holy  Scriptures."3  But  here  the  em- 
peror introduces  an  objector :  "  You  deride  those  who  hum  lights  and 
strow  incense  before  dumb  images,  and  yet  you  yourselves  burn  lights 
and  incense  in  churches,  which  are  but  senseless  buildings."  To  this 
he  rephes :  "  It  is  one  thing  to  li^t  up  the  places  consecrated  to  God's 
worship,  and  in  these  places  to  present  to  God  the  mcense  of  prayer 
and  sensible  incense ;  it  is  quite  another,  to  set  lights  before  an  imaTe 
that  has  eyes  and  sees  not,  to  bum  incense  before  an  image  that  has  a 
nose  but  smells  not.  It  is  one  thing,  solemnly  to  honor  the  house  of 
God's  majesty  built  by  believers,  and  consecrated  by  the  priests ;  and 
quite  another  irrationally  to  bestow  presents  and  kisses  on  images  form- 
ed by  the  hand  of  some  painter ;  for  churches  are  the  places  where  be- 
Severs  congregate ;  where  their  prayers  are  heard  by  a  mereifiil  God ; 
where  the  sacrifice  of  praise  is  ofiered  to  the  Most  High,  and  the  sa- 
crament of  our  salvation  (mass)  is  celebrated ;  where  troops  of  angels 
assemble  when  by  the  hands  of  priests  the  community  of  believers  pre- 
sent tJieir  offering ;  where  tiie  word  of  God  comes  to  water  the  thirsty 
heart."  The  emperor  objects  to  the  Greeks,  that,  as  he  had  been  in 
formed  by  his  own  embassadors  and  those  of  his  father,  while  they  be- 
stowed much  pains  on  the  fitting  up  of  images,  they  let  their  churches 
go  to  decay ;  and  to  which  he  contrasts  the  magnificent  endowment 
of  the  churches  in  the  Frankish  empire. ^ 

Aa  the  Greeks  were  inclined  to  bestow  the  greatest  attention  on  the 
outward  ceremonial  of  image-worship,  even  to  the  neglect  of  the  more 
practicai  duties  of  Christianity,  we  see  how  just  a  conception  the  em- 
peror had  formed  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  Greek  church,  when 
we  find  him  reminding  them,  that  while  the  sacred  Scriptures  nowhere 
enjom  image-worship,  they  do  teach  that  men  should  eschew  evil  and 
foUow  after  that  which  is  good.*    With  regard  to  the  nice  distinctions 

'  Aliud  est  hominem  aalntationia  officio  nibns,  qulppe  cum  in  regno  a  Deo  nobis 

et  hnmanilatis  obaequio  ttdorando  salntare,  concesso  basilicae  ipso  opitulanle,  qui  eas 

fllind  pictnram  diTersoriun  colorum  facis  conacrvarc  dignatur,  afNnentcr  auro  argen- 

compaginaEam  sine  gressn,  sine  voce  vel  toqae,  gemmis  ac  margaritis  et  caeteris  ve- 

caeteris  senaibua,  nescio  qno  cuitu,  adomre,  nostissimis  redundcnt  apparatibng. 

I.I-C.9.  *  Denm  inqnirendnm  docnit  (Script  S.) 

'  L.  TT.  c.  30.  per  Domini  timorem,  non  per  imaginum 

°  L.  IV.  c.  3.  Pleraeqne  basilicoe  in  eo-  adomtioneni,  et  enm,  qui  vnlt  vitam  et  cn- 
rum  tenia  non  solnm  luminaribus  et  thp  '  pit  ridere  diea  boDos,  non  imagines  ado- 

miaiaalibns,  sed  etiam  ipaia  carent  tcgmi-  rare,  led  labia  a  dolo  eE  linguam  a  mslo 
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by  whicli  it  -was  sought  to  justify  or  palliate  the  worship  of  images, 
he  says  all  thia  nught  he  well  enough  among  the  learned,  but  it  would 
answer  bo  good  purpose  with  the  multitude.  Though  the  educated, 
who  reverenced  images  not  for  what  they  are  but  for  what  they  repre- 
sent, might  escape  superstition ;  yet  they  must  ever  prove  an  occasion 
of  stumbling  to  the  rude  and  uncultivated,  who  reverenced  and  woi^ 
shipped  in  them  only  what  they  saw.  And  if  our  Saviour  denounces 
BO  heavy  a  curse  on  him  who  should  offend  one  of  these  little  ones, 
how  much  heavier  must  thia  curse  fall  on  him,  who  either  forced  a 
large  portion  of  the  church  mto  image-worslup,  or  threatened  those 
with  the  anathema  who  rejected  it.' 

In  refutation  of  the  appeal  to  miracles  said  to  have  been  wrought 
by  images,  the  emperor  remarks :  "  It  was  not  clear  from  unimpeach- 
able testimony,  that  such  miracles  had  actually  been  wrought  —  per 
haps  the  whole  was  a  mere  fiction.  Or  if  such  things  had  actually 
happened,  stiU  they  might  only  he  works  of  the  evil  spirit,  who  by  his 
deceptive  arts  sought  to  beguile  men  into  that  which  is  forbidden.a 
Or  even  if  we  were  bound  to  recognize  in  these  cases  wonderful 
works  proceeding  from  God  himself,  yet  even  this  would  not  suffice  to 
set  the  propriety  of  image-worship  beyond  question ;  for  if  God 
wrought  miracles  by  means  of  sensible  things  to  soften  the  hearts  of 
men,  yet  he  ^d  not  intend  by  so  doing  to  convert  those  sensible  things 
into  objects  of  worship  —  as  might  be  shown  by  many  examples  of 
miractes  from  the  Old  Testament."  i  Nor  would  the  emperor  allow, 
that  any  weight  was  to  be  ^ven  to  the  evidence  of  avision  of  angels 
in  a  dream,  to  which  one  member  of  the  Nicene  council  had  appealed. 
No  doubtful  matter  could  be  settled  by  a  dream ;  for  it  was  impossi- 
ble, by  any  evidence,  for  one  man  to  prove  to  another  that  he  had  ac- 
tually seen  what  he  pretended.  Therefore  dreams  and  irfsions  ought 
to  be  carefully  sifted.  Dreams  inspired  by  the  divine  Spirit  did, 
indeed,  occur  m  the  sacred  Scriptures ;  these,  however,  were  but  iniH- 
vidual  cases.  Dreams,  again,  needed  to  be  distmgmshed  in  respect  to 
their  orifpn  ;  in  respect  to  the  question,  whether  they  proceeded  from 
divine  revelation,  or  from  the  person's  own  thoughts,  or  from  tempta- 
tions of  the  evil  spirit ;  *  commonly,  however,  they  were  deceptive. 
And  as  it  concerned  the  vision  of  an  angel,  it  behooved,  even  where 
such  a  viMon  had  been  vouchsafed,  to  follow  the  direction  of  St.  Paul, 
and  try  the  spirits,  whether  they  were  from  God  ;  and  this  was  to  be 
known,  according  to  the  instruction  of  our  Lord,  from  their  fruits. 
Now  as  image-worship  is  an  ungodly  thing,  it  could  not  have  been  a 
good  spirit,  from  whom  the  exhortation  to  such  worship  proceeded.s 
As  we  have  already  said,  reference  was  often  made,  in  defending  im- 
age-worehip,  to  the  picture  of  Christ  sent  to  king  Abgarus.     But 

institml  cohibers.     Nee  picturmn  colere  '  III.  c.  25 

docnit,  sed  deciaare  a  malo  el  facere  boni-  '  Veniunt  nonnnnquam  ex  reielaUone, 

tftlem,  I.  23.  mttltoties  yero  aut  ex  cogilatione  ant  ex 

1  L,  III.  c.  16.  icntationo  aut  ex  alicjuibns  his  ainiilibns 

'  Ne  forre  ealUditalis  snae  astu  antiquus  III.  c.  25. 

hostis,  dura    mira    quaEdam   demonstrtit;  '  L,  III  c  26 
ftd  illicita  peragenda  fmudiUenter  suadeat 
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SSl'L"""  '""/  ''t  !'"'■>'•  "'  ""  ""'  g»™eaess  of  the  pre- 

£5d  rK^S^a'tx""  "'''■"^  ^^=™''- -^- 

these  Wks,m the™  category  with  the  worahip  of  imagel  the  for- 
mer bemgaekno,  edged  to  be  a  truly  Chrklun  aet ;  at  the  same  tinT 
howe,or,,t  WM  mcjmsoribed  withio  the  hmite  whioh  the  ariS 

S  il    '  "''  '"^  """S"  miraoolouB  e«re»,  were  compaSd 

T^\mJr-S.  "Tf. ,'!'='•*!»  here  given  is:  "Let  those'^o 
are  afflicted  mth  anj  bodilj  disease,  repair  to  imaj-es  and  look  no  l» 
kern,  that  m,  when,  thej  And  the,  arHot  eu»d  b,  thus  WKng 
thej  maj  return  «d  tru.t  the  Lord,  that  through  the  aediationrf  ae 

SiiZ-   IT    ■  'i"-  "*'  "'»'  t"  '"''O™  ">»  lo  sails, 

£  r.  ''"'?■'"■'  ™Sl!'  »»'  a-"'  «™  glorj,  but  often  disdak"d 

or  bonelited  hj  suoh  oyerwreught  aud  foolish  testimonies  of  respect." 
tie  K™^  a>s  book  appeared  under  tie  name  of  an  emperor,  yet 
the  Bjiantme  habit  of  idolizing  rojaltj  was  castigated  in  it  ^th  mat 

the  Mes  and  honors  bestowed  on  the  Bjiantbe  emperors  The 
Greek  image.worjhippe™  had,  m  fact,  appeakd  to  the  crtom  ol  pZ 
tration,  nsuall,  obseryed  before  the  hnages  of  the  emperor.  By'^S 
occasion,  the  emperor  Charles  was  led  to  express  Mmsolf  2oX 
Ed  »«*. a  custom.  "  Whatmadne.,-,.iJhe_to  resort  Re 
forbidden  thmg,  for  arguments  to  defend  another  V  '    He  then  mes 

nant  of,  that  pagan  idolatry,  which  ought  to  be  utterly  abohLd  by 
Christ,»nty.»  It  wa»  tho  duty  cf  Christian  priests  to  take  their  stanj 
•gjmst  customs  so  repngnant  to  Christianity.  So,  too,  tho  montioning 
of  the  empress  and  emperor  m  the  acts  of  the  comieil,  under  tho  titlf 
of  <i»«  (*....),>»  well  as  the  citation  of  the  hnporial  rescripts  by  the 
name  of  d,,alm  (»«.  n/i^,,,)  was  expressly  coiidomnod,  as  siv™ 
mg  of  paganism."  Tho  low  flattery  of  tho  bishops  who  commrod  tte 
emperors,  as  restorers  of  the  pure  Christian  doctrines,  mth  the  apofr 
ties,  IS  severely  reproved?  and  the  occasion  is  seised  for  drawing^nt 
the  contrast  m  full  betwocn  the  emperors  and  the  apostles."  As  these 
bishops  had  at  the  same  time,  asserted,  that  the  emperors  were  eit 

m  hocin  ex^mplnm  adoraadanun  imagi-  Hones  audacler  alataere  afi^cKM«^  nl" 
■Mm  nditalm  .dj„|„,  ,„j  l„p,„„.    „,  Di '3.  mS2  _' 

Sr"  "m  "  "•  "''"  ""'■""  ■"■  0  •'1"M»~  -1.  .pr«.«mi,  . 

■  Cam  a,„„,W,  ,„„.„„  j.„„„.    Impa^i™™; iSt,  ™S°."."™ 
tis,  aallani  noa  dare  dcbera  occasionem  ma-    toi^.  I.fV.  c  20.      '°"^'*'""^'<«"pa«<» 
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„^„ 3  by  the  same  Spirit  with  the  apostles    it  is  ohseryed  on  tWa 

point,  that  the  emperors  were  here  in  no  respect  distinguished  from 
other  Christians ;  for  that  spirit  was  none  other  than  the  Holy  Spirit ; 
and  it  was  very  clear  that  all  true  Christiana  po^cssed  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  for  St.  Paul,  Rom.  8:  9,  says.  He  that  hath  not  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  is  none  of  his. 

The  synod  is  censured,  agab,  for  having  allowed  themselves  to  be 
guided  and  instructed  by  a  woman ;  for  having  suffered  a  woman  to 
take  part  in  their  meetings,  though  in  direct  contrariety  to  the  natural 
destination  of  the  female  sex,  and  to  the  law  ^ven  by  the  Apostle 
Paul  commanding  that  women  should  be  alent  in  the  church  assem- 
blies. The  woman  was  to  teach  and  admonish  only  in  the  family  cir^ 
cle  —  to  tins  alone  the  passage  in  Titus  2:  3,  referred.' 

We  remarked  in  the  history  of  the  churoh-oonslitution,  that  the 
emperor  Charles  scribed  to  the  popes  a  primacy  over  aU  other 
churches,  and  a  certain  right  of  superintendence  over  all  ecclesiastical 
a^irs ;  and  that  in  ecclesiastical  matters  he  was  always  glad  to  act 
in  concert  with  them.  Accordingly  we  find  this  way  of  thinking,  and 
this  effort  piamly  manifesting  itself  in  the  Carolinian  books,  though  in 
all  other  respects,  the  emperor  expresses  himself  with  so  much  free- 
dom, evidently  ttepartmg,  in  important  points,  from  the  principles  of 
the  Roman  church.^  In  this  work,  he  notices  the  fact,  that  while  in 
the  Frankish  church  the  unity  of  doctrine  with  that  of  Rome  was  al- 
ways preserved,  so  by  occasion  of  a,  visit  which  pope  Stephen  made 
,to  the  Frankish  church,  mnty  was  restored  also  to  their  church 
Psalmody.^  He  then  remarks,  that  by  his  own  efforts,  t!ua  conformity 
to  the  psalmody  of  the  church  of  Rome  was  stil!  fiirther  promoted, 
not  only  in  Frankish  churches,  but  also  in  Germany,  Italy,  and  among 
some  few  of  the  northern  tribes  which  by  his  means  had  been  con- 
verted to  the  Christian  faith.^ 

As  he  remarks  here,  however,  that  all  should  seek  help  from  the 
Romish  chureh  next  after  Okn«t,  it  is  erident,  that  he  was  accustom- 
ed to  refer  his  Christian  convictions  in  the  first  mstance  to  Christ ; 
and  in  regard  to  what  he  believed  he  had  found  to  be  Christian  truth 
by  the  illuminating  mfluences  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  — as  for  exam- 
ple, in  the  conrictions  he  entertained  on  the  subject  of  images, — he 
could  not  be  moved  to  give  up  anything  to  the  authoritative  word  of 
a  Roman  bishop.  Accordmgly  he  presented  by  the  hands  of  abbot 
An^bert,  hia  refutation  of  the  second  Nicene  council  to  pope  Hadri- 

'  Aliud  est  eniiD  matremfamilias  domes  tho  Eoman  omnes  cathoUcae  debent  ob- 

licos  verbis  exemplla  eradire,  alind  antMU  am  are  eccleaiae  ut  ah  ea  post  Chnstnm 

^bu9  sive  omni   ecclesiastico   ordini  vcl  ad  mnmindam  fidem  adjntonum  petaot, 

etiampoblicaefljnodoqnaedamirutiliado-  qnie  iioii  habens  macabim  neo  rugatn  et 

cenlem  inleresse,  cum  videlicet  ista   quae  ponentosa  haeresium  capita  calcat  ct  Ude- 

domesticos  debortatur,  eonim  et  suum  m  bnm  mentea  in  hde  corroborat.               _ 

commune   adipisci  capiat  profectum   ilia  '  tttqnae  (eccl«siae)  unitne  erant  nnins 

«^Ura  X^^tialambiat  nppetjtum.  HI.    unitac  uniiis  modulationis  vcneranda  tradi- 

lo  IJODC, 

1. 1,  c.  VI  p.  52,  53. 
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an.'  Tlie  latter,  judging  from  tlie  standing-point  of  the  Roman  church- 
teachers,  of  course  could  not  agree  with  him  on  thk  subject ;  and  he 
transmitted  to  the  emperor  a  formal  reply*  which,  in  point  of  theolo^- 
cal  depth,  cannot  be  compared  with  the  "  Carolinian  books,"  and  as- 
suredly was  not  calculated  to  shake  so  deep-rooted  a  convictjon.s  At 
the  assembly  held  at  Frankfort  on  the  Mam,  m  794,  these  contested 
points  were  discussed  in  the  presence  of  papal  legates ;  and  by  the 
second  canon  of  this  council  the  adoration  of  images  (adoratio  et  ser- 
■vitus  ima^num)  was  condemned.  It  was  however  doing  injustice  to 
the  second  Nieene  council,  to  accuse  tiem  of  maintaining,  that  the 
same  worship  ought  to  be  paid  to  images  of  the  saints  as  to  tbe  holy 
Trinity;*  a  doctrine  against  which  that  council  had  taken  special 
pains  to  guard.  Perhaps  the  bishops  purposely  avoided  entering  into 
too  nice  investigations  and  determinations  with  regard  to  this  matter, 
lest  a  controversy  might  be  provoked  between  the  Frankish  church 
and  the  papal  legates  who  attended  the  council. 


m.  Reaction  op  the  Sects  against  the  Dominant  System  of 
Doctrines. 

We  have  yet  to  speak  of  a  reaction  of  the  Christian  consciousnesa, 
within  the  church,  against  this  ecclesiastical  system  which  ha4  been 
formed  by  the  combining  of  Christian  with  foreign  elements  —  a  re- 
action on  the  part  of  rising  and  spreading  sects  that  stood  forth  in 
opposition  to  the  dominant  church — presenting  a  series  of  remarkable 
phenomena  of  the  religious  spirit,  extending  through  the  medifeval  cen- 
turies, and  accompanying  the  progressive  development  of  the  church 
theocratical  system.  We  discern  the  commencement  of  this  reaction 
in  the  period  where  we  now  are ;  having  already  noticed  the  germ  and 
premonitory  symptoms  of  it  in  tio  contests  which  Boniface  had  to 
maintfun  with  the  opponents  of  the  Romish  hierarchy  in  Germany. 
But  it  was  from  the  Greek  church  especially,  that  an  impulse  pro- 
ceeded which  continued  to  operate  with  great  force  in  promoting  the 
development  of  this  opposition. 

In  spite  of  all  persecutions  by  fire  and  sword,  the  remains  of  those 
sects,  which  arose  in  the  early  period  of  the  Christian  church  from 
the  comnungling  of  Christianity  with  dualistie  doctrines  of  the  ancient 
East,  had  been  still  preserved  in  those  districts,  where  they  were  na- 
tives, and  could  be  constantly  supplied  with  fresh  nourishment  irom 
Parsism.  Their  opposition,  however,  to  the  dominant  church,  would 
necessarily  be  modified,  in  many  respects,  by  the  changes  which  had 
taken  place  in  that  church  itself.     Origmally  this  opposition  had  its 


1  [he  pope  before  or  after  the  could  not  effect  by  sadi  arguments. 

meeting  of  the  assembly  at  Frankfort.  '  Ut  qui  imaginibus  sanctorum,  itt 

'MansiConcit.  T.XlII.  f.759.  Trinitad   servitium  aut  adorationeni 

'  The  object  which  the  pope  had  in  view,  impeoderet,  anathema  jndicarentur. 

aa  he  avows,  in  writing;  this  icfntatioD,  ad 
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ground  in  an  onental  mode  of  thinking  that  made  Christianitv  sabor- 
dinate  to  its  own  ends,  and  was  directed  against  the  peculiar  and  funda- 
mental doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith.  And  while  it  is  true  that, 
even  at  present,  the  ^ecta  which  had  sprung  up  and  grown  out  of  this 
beginning,  never  so  fiir  denied  their  original  one-aided  tendency,  as 
to  embrace  the  Christian  truth  in  its  purity  and  completeness ;  still 
the  opposition  was  now  directed  against  one  of  the  main  elements  in 
the  corruption  of  Christianity  ;  and  against  many  of  those  doctrines, 
which  being  grounded  in  this  corruption,  were  alien  from  primitive 
Christianity.  These  sects  having,  from  the  first,  stood  out  against 
the  union  of  Christianity  with  Judaism,  now  entered  into  the  contest 
against  those  doctrines  and  institutions  in  particular,  which  had  grown 
out  of  the  mixture  of  Jewish  with  Christian  elements  ;  and  in  so  far, 
this  opposition  might  serve  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  purification  of 
the  church. 

Thus  we  meet  with  a  sect  in  this  period,  which  had  sprung  up  in 
the  way  above  described,  and  which  flourished  in  the  districts  reck- 
oned sometimes  to  Armenia,  sometimes  to  Syria,  where  such  tenden- 
cies had  always  been  preserved.  The  followers  of  this  sect  were 
known  by  the  name  of  Paulida-ns.  It  is  an  hypothecs  of  both  the 
authors  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  most  important  information 
we  possess  respecting  this  sect,'  though  neglected  by  all  succeeding 
writers,  that  this  sect  was  an  offshoot  of  Manichfeism ;  and  that  it 
took  its  origin  from  a  woman,  Callinice  by  name,  who  lived  in  the 
district  of  Samosata,  somewhere  about  the  fourth  century,  and  whose 
two  sons,  Paul  and  John,  were  considered  as  the  founders  of  the 
sect.  From  the  former  of  these,  it  is  said,  moreover,  that  the  sect 
took  its  name  ;  and  it  was  the  opinion  of  one  party,  that  the  name 
Paulidani  was  derived  in  the  first  place  from  a  combination  of  the 
names  of  both  the  founders,  in  the  form  IlavXoiiaafi'ai.^  But  we  have 
strong  reasons  for  doubting  the  truth  of  this  whole  account.^  .  In  the 
first  place,  as  it  regards  Mamchaeism;  the  truth  ia  that  in  this  pe- 
riod, there  was  a  umversal  inclination  to  call  everything  of  a  dual- 
istic  tendency,  ManichEean ;  while  no  one  seemed  correctly  to  undei^ 
stand  the  distinctive  marks  which  separated  the  Gnostic  from  the 
Manichfean  tenets.  We  find  nothing  at  all  however,  in  the  doctrines 
of  the  Paulicians,  which  would  lead  us  to  presume,  that  they  were 
an  offshoot  from  ManichEeism  ;*  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  much  which 


'  Peter  of  Sicily,  sent  by  the  Greek  em-  agree  with   the  ably  discriminating  and 

peror  Baailius  Miiccdo  to  Tephrieiun,  Ar-  well-thought  essay  of  Gieseler.      See  the 

menia,  to  treat  for  the  exchange  of  prison-  Theologiseben  Studien  und  KrilJken  B.  H 

'   le  the  history  of  the  Paolioiana  pnb-  Heft,  1. 1""" 

'      ■'  "-^-     logoldstad-  ""-■■- 

.™,„  -«".  ^^^v. - — k  against  th.    ^ ^    . 

Manichieans,  vhich  in   substance  differs  Parsism  except  in  what  Johannes  Oinjen- 

but  little  from  tlie  former,  publishetl  in  the  sis,  of  whom  we  shall  say           ""       '^" 


Anecdota  graeca  sacra  et  profaiia,  ed.  J.  C.  anja  

Wolf.Hamb.  1723.  T.I.  etH.  agwust  the  Paulicians,  p.  87,  he  ascnbca  to 

'  See  Photins  1.  L  o.  II.  1.  c.  thorn  a  certiiin  adoration  of  the  sun.    This, 

'  On  this  point,  as  in  most  of  what  we  however,  does  not  well  harmonize  with  th« 

h»ve  lo  say  concerning  this  sect,  we  mnst  other  doctrines  of  the  sect. 
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contradicts  such  a  suppoation ;  as  for  example,  the  fact  that  they  coe- 
sidered  the  creation  of  the  world  as  the  creation  of  a  spirit  at  enmity 
with  the  perfect  God, -^  of  a  Demiurge,  in  a  sense  of  the  Anti-Ju- 
daizing  Gnostics ;  while  Maui  considered  the  creation  of  the  world  as 
a  purifying  process,  ordained  and  instituted  by  the  Supreme  Being 
himself.  In  the  organization  of  the  sect,  we  look  in  vaiu  for  the  dis- 
tinction, which  belongs  to  the  very  essence  of  Manichieisra,  of  a  two- 
fold standing,  the  esoteric  and  the  exoteric,  — that  of  the  "  elect"  and 
that  of  the  "  auditors."  Although  Photius  sometimes  hints  at  a  dis- 
tinction of  esoteric  and  exoteric  among  ihe  Paulicians,  yet  it  is  cer- 
tainly one  altogether  foreign  from  the  spirit  and  character  of  this 
sect ;  and  there  was  a  disposition  gratuitously  to  foist  upon  them  such 
a  distinction,  partly  because  contradictions  were  detected  in  their 
doctrines,  which  considered  from  their  own  point  of  view  had  no  ex- 
istence, partly  because  it  was  taken  for  granted,  that  whatever  was 
peculiar  to  the  constitution  of  the  Manichrean  sect,  would  hold  good 
also  of  the  Paulicians.  On  the  contrary,  we  may  confidently  reckon 
it  among  the  characteristics  of  the  Paulicians,  that  they  knew  of  no 
higher  distinction  than  to  be  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  Christians ; 
that  they  recognized  no  loftier  position  than  that  of  a  x^iajtavoi  or 
XQunoiToiitiie ',  and  hence,  too,  nothing  higher,  than  the  complete  and 
pure  knowledge  of  the  truths  belonging  to  this  position.  To  separate 
these  from  all  debasing  mixtures,  and  to  give  them  universal  spread, 
was  their  highest  aim.  The  Scriptures  were  prized  by  them  at  a  vastly 
higher  rate,  than  they  could  be  according  to  the  principles  of  Mani- 
cheeism ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  when  they  sought  to  attach  themselves 
so  closely  to  the  sacred  Scriptures  they  did  so,  not  in  the  way  of  ac- 
commodation to  the  universal  Christian  principle,  — not  barely  as  a 
means  by  which  to  procure  the  readier  access  for  their  tenets  to  the 
minds  of  other  Christians ;  but  it  is  evident,  even  from  the  manner  in 
which  their  teachers  write  to  the  members  of  the  sect,  and  from  tho 
order  and  denominations  of  their  ecclesiastical  officers,  that  they  de- 
Mgned  and  strove  to  derive  their  doctrines  from  tho  New  Testament ; 
and  particularly  from  the  writings  of  the  Apostle  Paul.  Far  more 
do  the  Paulicians,  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  their  prevaihng  prac- 
tical tendency  generally,  agree  with  the  sect  of  Marcion.^  Now 
aince  the  Marcionite  sect,  as  we  learn  from  what  Theodoret  says 
respecting  the  vast  number  of  Marcionitea  in  Ms  diocese,  was  widely 
disseminated  in  those  districts,  we  might  consider  the  PauUcians  as 
being  an  ofehoot  from  this  Gnostic  party,  with  which  they  had  the 
closest  resemblance.  Indeed,  we  know  from  the  reporta  of  Theodo- 
ret and  Chrysostom,  that  these  later  Marcionites,  being  drawn  for  the 
most  part  from  uneducated  country-people,  were  extremely  ignorant  id 
coromon  matters,  and  not  much  better  informed  with  respect  to  the 
doctrines  of  their  own  master, 

'  It  may  also  be  remarlicd.  that  in  the    named  not  the  PauUcians  bat  the  Mdrcion- 
Analhemas    published  by  Jacob  Tollius,     iles  —  we    have  here  then  the  recognition 
{Insignia  ilirerar.  ital.  p.  106,)  with  the    of  a  sect  from  the  Marcionites. 
Kcts  of  tbt  Bogomites  and  Bncbites   are 
21" 
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We  Eoight  be  allowed  to  suppose,  tHen,  that  an  effort  at  reform, 
awakened  among  these  degenerate  Marcionites  by  some  special  canae 
or  other,  and  particularly  directed,  by  the  spirit  of  Marcionitism,  to 
the  restoration  of  primitive  Christianity  as  taught  in  the  epiatlea  of 
St.  Paul,  had  preceded  the  Paulician  sect.  Else  we  must  suppose 
— which  would  not  be  an  impossible  thing  —  that  a  reforming  effort 
had  been  awakened,  by  the  study  of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures, 
among  the  founders  of  this  sect,  lingering  remnants  of  old  Gnostic 
parties,  and  that  this  effort,  unitmg  Gnostic  elements  with  a  practical 
Chrislaan  piety,  derived  from  this  study  of  the  New  Testament,  took 
of  its  oivn  accord  a  direction  similar  to  Marcionitism,  As  to  the  story 
about  Callinice ;  while  there  is  no  good  reason  for  rejecting,  as  an 
absolute  fiction,  the  tradition  that  two  men,  Paul  and  John,  sons  of 
a  Callinice,  who  was  a  follower  of  Maniehseism  or  Gnosticism,  labored 
in  these  districts  for  the  spread  of  some  such  opinions ;'  yet  it  cannot 
be  regarded  aa  a  matter  of  the  least  importance,  as  affecting  the  ques- 
tion-concerning the  Paulicians ;  and  aa  to  any  connection  between 
these  sons  of  Callmice  and  the  Pauhcian  sect,  we  have  every  reason 
to  regard  it  as  no  better  than  a  fiction.  It  is  certain  that  the  PauH- 
cians  themselves  did  not  hesitate  to  condemn  the  sons  of  Callinice, 
and  Mani  also,  with  whom  they  were  arbitrarily  associated.^  Nor 
can  it  justly  be  affirmed,  that  tlus  was  but  a  pretence,  an  accommoda- 
tion, devised  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  their  real  opinions ;  for 
very  far  were  they  from  allowing  themselves  to  be  moved,  by  worldly 
fears  or  considerations,  to  any  false  pretensions,  with  regard  to  the 
persons  whom  they  regarded  as  the  true  founders  or  teachers  of  their 
scct.3  As  it  was  assuredly  nothing  but  the  traditional  name  Pauli- 
cians,  which  led  men  to  suppose  there  must  have  been  some  particular 
person  by  the  name  of  Paul,  from  whom  the  sect  derived  its  ori^u,  so 
it  happened  that  there  were  many  who  traced  the  name  of  the  sect 
to  a  later  Paul,  an  Armenian,  who  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  teach- 
ers of  the  sect,^  though  not  the  individual  from  whom  its  name  was 
really  derived,  that  name  bemg,  in  aU  probabifity,  of  a  much  earlier 
date.  Thus  it  is  manifest,  that  no  one  of  these  explanations  of  the 
name  Pauhcians  rested  on  any  historical  basis,  but  that  all  of  them 

'  Gieseler  lliinla  the  whole  story  about  closely  to  that  apostle  as  thej-  did  to  the 

the  sons  of  Calliniee  ought  to  be  regarded  apostle  Panl. 

BS  a  fablo.    The  Panlicians  were  constant-  '  See  Photins,  1. 1,  c.  4.  p,  13. 1,  c. 

It  appealing  to  St.  Taul  and  St.  Jolm,  as  '  Petras  Siculns  affirms,  it  is  tnte,  that 

me  two  genuine  apostles  —  this  constant  the  Panlicians  were  eenuine  disciples  of 

^peal  to  St.  Panl  being,  in  tmth,  the  oc-  Mani,  of  the  sona  of  Callinice,  el  noi  neva- 

casion  of  thar  name,  Panlicians.     This  f-Mia;  riwfic  roic  npiirait  hriavr^av  alpe- 

circumslance,  as  also  the  reluctance  which  nun,  yet  he  allows  that  the  Panlidans 

men  felt  to  allow  the  Panlicians  tho  honor  fliemselTes  leaned  solely  on  the  authority 

of  being  named  after  two  aposdes,  led  to  of  later  teachers,  and  acknowledged  no 

the  invention  of  the  story  that  the  sect  waa  others.    See  p.  40. 

founded  by  two  false  teachers,  Panl  and  •  Photiua  saja  (I.  I.  c.  18.)  of  this  Paul : 

John.    This  explanation,  however,  is  quite  i-i  Toirov  6^  Toi  UavXov  /lepif  oil!  eXaxia- 

loo  artiliclai ;  and  although  the  Panlicians  nj    J%    axoaraaiag    Kal    ri/v    IwuvvpUiv 

did  attribute  a   special   anlhority  to  the  IXkciv  poUAuv  5  is   rav   J^c  KalXcviic^f 

Goapel  of  John,  jet  it  is  by  no  means  naiiav  rd  fivaapiv  ruw  Mavixaiav  t^rof 

dear,  that  they  attached   themselves  so  iio;jifo«ij(ii. 
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grew  out  of  the  hypothesis,  that  the  name  must  necessarily  have  been 
derived  from  somo  false  teacher,  who  estabhshed  a  new  and  distinct 
epoch.  But  the  form  of  the  word  by  no  means  suggests  a  derivation 
of  that  sort ;  since  hy  every  rule  of  analogy  it  should  have  been,  if  so 
derived,  navXwoi  or  ttavXiayoi  (Pauiians).  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
most  probable  that  tlie  form  naviixoi  lies  at  the  root  of  the  name,  and 
that  finm  thia,  nuvXtmavoi  was  afterwards  derived.  And  we  may  per- 
haps rest  in  the  conelnsion,  that  as  this  sect,  like  the  ^lier  Marcion- 
ites,  opposed  St.  Paul  to  St.  Peter,  and,  attaching  thSuselves  to  the 
former,  were  for  restoring  the  true  Pauline  Christianity,  they  were 
hence  called  Panhcians,  &s  in  truth  we  find  it  intimated  by  Photius 
himself,'  And  at  some  later  period,  it  was  attempted  to  trace  the 
ori^n  of  the  name  to  some  individual  who  was  the  founder  of  the 
sect. 

Constantine,  who  taught  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventh  centiuy, 
chiefly  under  the  reign  of  Constantine  Pogonatus,  might,  with  far  more 
propriety,  be  considered  the  ori^nal  founder  of  the  sect,  which  ap- 
peared in  this  period  under  the  name  Paulicians.  He  belonged  to 
some  Gnostic,  probably  to  a  Maiciomte  sect,  which  had  spread  from 
Syria  and  Armenia  into  these  districts,  and  resided  in  the  village  of 
Mananahs,  not  far  fix)m  Samosata.  It  deserves  to  be  noticed,  as  a 
fact  which  undoubtedly  had  some  influence  on  the  nature  of  his  attain- 
ments and  the  character  of  lus  Christian  life,  that  at  a  time  when  he 
had  either  not  read  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament  at  all,  or 
only  in  scattered  fragments,  he  received  a  complete  copy  of  them  as 
a  present  from  a  certain  deacon,  in  gratitude  for  the  hospitable  enter- 
tamment  he  had  met  with  in  Constantme's  house,  when  returmng 
home  from  captivity,  probably  among  the  Saracens.  Constantine  now 
earnestly  applied  Mmseif  to  the  study  of  these  Scriptures,  which,  and 
more  particularly  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul,  made  a  deep  impression  on 
his  mind,  and  gavo  a  new  direction  to  his  thoughts  and  to  his  life. 
Certainly  wo  must  ascribe  to  the  hateful  spirit,  which  gave  a  false  and 
invidious  explanation  to  everything  done  or  said  by  a  heretic,  that 
Constantine  and  his  followers  were  accused  of  hypocritically  pretend- 
ing to  derive  their  reh^ous  opkiions  from  the  New  Testament,  in 
order  to  escape  the  sword  of  the  executioner,  or  in  order  to  gain 
access,  by  means  of  this  deception,  to  the  nunds  of  those  whom  they 
wished  to  proselytize.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  bound  to  presume, 
that  the  fundamental  ideas  which  he  found  presented  in  those  Scrip- 
tures had  a  powerful  influence  on  his  mind,  so  that  he  felt  Mmseif 
constrained  to  stand  forth  as  a  reformer,  not  only  as  it  related  to  the 
dominant  church,  but  also  to  the  sect  of  which  he  was  a  member.  At 
the  same  time,  iiowever,  he  was,  in  spit*  of  himself,  governed  by  the 
principles  of  his  sect,  by  dualism,  wEch  he  could  not  be  induced  to 
renounce.  Studying  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament,  with  a 
mind  already  preoccupied  by  these  principles,  he  believed  that  he 
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fbimd  the  same  principles  enforced  in  what  he  there  read,  respecting 
the  opposition  of  darkness  to  light,  flesh  to  spirit,  world  to  God.  It 
was  by  a  Christianity  drawn  from  the  writings  of  St.  Paul,  and  in 
part  of  St.  John,  but  apprehended  under  the  forms  of  the  Gnostic  du- 
afem,  that  the  Paulicians  were,  from  this  time  onwarad,  bent  on  bring- 
ing about  a  renovation  of  the  church,  a  restoration  of  the  pure  apos- 
tolic doctrines.  To  designate  his  profession,  as  an  apostolic  reform- 
er, Constantin^took  the  name  of  Silvanus ;  and  so  it  became  the  cus- 
tom afterwards,  for  the  more  distinguished  teachers  of  this  sect  to  call 
themselves  by  the  names  of  the  severd  companions  of  St.  Paul  —  a 
custom  which  may  be  rightly  regarded  as  marking  the  distinct  aim 
which  they  had  before  them.  They  professed  to  be  simply  the  organs 
of  the  Pauline  spirit,  like  those  who  were  the  companions  of  St.  Paul 
in  his  labors.  Constantinc  labored  twenty-seven  years,  from  about 
657  to  684,  with  great  activity,  for  the  advancement  of  his  sect.  Its 
further  spread  drew  upon  it  a  new  persecution.  In  the  year  684,  or 
one  of  the  other  last  years  of  the  reign  of  Constantine  Pogonatus,  that 
emperor  sent  Simeon,  an  officer  of  his  household,  into  those  districts, 
empowering  him  to  punish  with  death  the  leader  of  the  sect,  and  all 
recusants,  and  to  bring  such  as  were  disposed  to  recant  to  the  bishops, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  more  fully  instructed  by  them  in  pure  doc- 
trine. Constantine,  if  we  may  credit  the  account  ^ven  by  opponents, 
was,  at  the  command  of  Simeon,  stoned  to  death  by  faithless  disciples, 
at  the  head  of  whom  was  his  own  ungrateful  adopted  son,  Justus.i 
But  the  major  part  of  those  who  were  handed  over  to  the  bishops, 
persisted  in  maint^ning  their  old  opinions ;  upon  which  Simeon  under- 
took to  deal  with  them,  and  bring  them  over  to  the  pure  doctrines  of 
the  church.  But  as  he  was  a  layman,  and  therefore  somewhat  at  a, 
loss  for  arguments,  as  well  as  more  unprejudiced,  he  was  struck  with 
the  remarkable  appearance  of  Christian  sincerity  in  their  behavior, 
and  more  and  more  attracted  by  the  principles  of  the  Paulician  sect. 
With  these  impressions,  he  returned  to  Constantinople.  But  after 
remaining  there  three  years,  under  his  former  relations,  tired  of  the 
constraint  of  living  in  a  society,  where  he  was  forced  every  mo- 
ment to  conceal  or  deny  his  real  convictions,  he  secretly  rep^red 
to  Cibossa,  in  Armenia,  where  the  remnant  of  Constantine's  followers 
were  stiO  to  be  found.  He  there  became  head  of  the  party,  and  took 
the  apostoEc  name  Titus.  After  laboring  three  years  as  presiding 
ofBcer  of  the  sect,  and  inducing  numbers  to  join  it,  he  and  his  fol- 
lowers were  accused  before  the  bishop  of  Colonia,  by  the  same  trea- 
cherous Justus  who  had  acted  so  prominent  a  part  in  the  stoning  to 
death  of  Constantine.  At  the  suggestion  of  this  bishop,  the  emperor 
Justinian  II.  directed,  in  the  year  690,  a  now  examination  into  the 
tenets  of  the  sect,  the  result  of  which  was  that  Titus,  and  many  others 
besides,  died  at  the  stake. 

One  of  the  individuals  who  escaped  death  on  this  occasion,  by  the 
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name  of  Paul,  was  now  placed  at  the  heaid  of  tiie  sect ;  and  he  ap- 
pointed as  his  suceesaor  his  oldest  son  Gegnfcsid^  whom  he  named 
Timothy.  From  this  time,  the  sect  was  divided  into  two  partiea. 
The  schism  grew  out  of  the  antagonism  betwixt  a  Catholic  and  a  Pro- 
testant prmciplo.  Gegnsesins  held  that  spiritual  gifts  were  conundni- 
cated  by  tradition,  and  connected  with  the  regularity  of  succession. 
On  this  ground,  he  founded  his  claim  to  be  regarded  as  the  principal 
leader  of  the  sect.  But  his  younger  brother,  Theodore,  refused  to  ac- 
loiowledge  any  8uch  principle,  maintaining  that  such  outward  mediar 
tion  was  unessential,  and  that  he  had  received  the  spirit  immediately 
from  the  same  divine  source  with  his  father.'  Under  the  reign  of  Leo 
the  Isaurian,  new  complaints  were  lodged  against  the  Pauliciana  at 
Constantinople,  and  the  emperor  ordered  GfcgnEesius  to  appear  at  the 
capital  and  undergo  a  trial.  The  examination  was  committed  to  the 
patriarch,  before  whom  Gegnsesius  contrived  to  answer  all  the  ques- 
tions proposed  to  him  respecting  his  orthodoxy  in  a  satisfactory  manner ; 
attaching,  however,  quite  a  different  sei^e  from  the  true  one  to  the 
formularies  of  church  orthodoxy.  The  patriarch  asked  him  why  he  had 
left  the  CathoUo  church.  Gegnsesius  repUed,  that  he  had  never  en- 
tertained the  remotest  wish  of  forsaldng  the  Catholic  church,  within 
which  alone  salvation  was  te  be  found.  But  by  the  Catholic  church, 
he  meant  only  the  Pauhcian  communities,  called,  as  they  beheved,  to 
restore  the  church  of  Christ  to  its  primitive  purity.  The  patriarch 
demanded  why  he  refused  to  ^ve  the  mother  of  God  the  reverence 
which  was  her  due  ?  Gegnsesius  here  pronounced  the  anathema  him- 
self on  all  who  refused  reverence  to  the  mother  of  God,  to  her  into 
whom  Christ  entered,  and  from  whom  he  came,  —  the  mother  of  us  all. 
But  he  meant  the  inviaible,  heavenly  city  of  God,  the  celeslial  Jerusa- 
lem, mother  of  the  divine  life,  for  admission  of  the  redeemed  into 
which  Christ  had  prepared  the  way,  by  first  entering  it  himself  as 
their  forerunner.  He  was  asked,  why  he  did  not  pay  homage  to  the 
cross  ?  Gegnsesius  here  pronounced  the  anathema  on  all  who  refused 
to  venerate  the  cross ;  but  by  this  he  understood  Christ  himself,  called 
by  that  symbohcal  name.  Furthermore,  he  was  asked  why  ho  des- 
pised the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  and  refused  to  partake  of  it  ?  The 
reply  to  this  also  was  satisfactory ;  but  by  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  he  was  accustomed  to  understand  the  doctrines  of  Christ,  in 
wHch  he  eoromunieated  himself.  So  also  he  answered  the  question 
respecting  baptism,  but  by  baptism  he  understood  Christ  himself,  the 
livmg  water,  liie  water  of  life.  This  trial  having  been  reported  to  the 
emperor,  Gegnsesius  received  from  his  sovereign  a  letter  of  protection, 
securing  him  against  all  further  complaints  and  persecutions. 

We  might  readily  conjecture,  that  the  emperor  Leo,  tiiat  determined 
enemy  of  images,  was  disposed  to  befriend  the  Pauhcians;  and  that 
the  issue  at  this  trial,  which  was  so  favorable  to  their  cause,  was 
brought  about  by  his  influence ;  for  a  certain  affinity  existed  between 
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the  spiritual  tendency  of  the  Paulieians  and  that  of  the  iconoelaats. 
The  Pauhciana  toc%ere  violently  opposed  to  image-worship :  they  alwaya 
began  by  attacking  this  superstition,  accuamg  the  dominant  church, 
on  this  ground,  of  idolatry ;  and  perhaps  —  as  seems  to  be  indicated 
by  an  Armenian  controversial  tract  against  the  Paulieians  which  has 
recently  come  to  light'  —  the  attack  on  image-worship  was  the  occar 
MOD  by  which  many  were  first  led  to  separate  from  the  dominant  church, 
and  then,  invited  by  the  spirit  of  reform  which  manifested  itself  in  that 
sect,  to  unite  with  the  Paulieians.  It  cannot  be  assumed,  however, 
that  all  iconoclasts  would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  favorably  disposed 
to  the  Paulieians ;  for  that  the  fact  was  not  so  appears  evident  from  the 
example  of  the  later  iconoclast  emperors.  And  it  is  well  known,  tbat 
the  iconoclasts  were  the  more  eager  to  show  their  attachment  to  the 
church  orthodoxy  on  all  points  but  one,  and  to  remove  all  suspicion  on 
this  score  in  proportion  as  the  disposition  was  strong  to  charge  them 
with  heresy.  From  these  considerations,  it  must  still  remain  uncer- 
tain whether  the  emperor  Leo  purposely  favored  the  Paulieians,  But 
if  the  report  which  has  come  down  to  us  respecting  the  trial  of  Geg- 
nieaus  agrees  with  the  truth,  it  can  still  hardly  be  supposed,  that  the 
patriarch  would  have  made  it  so  easy  for  that  heresiarch  to  deceive 
him,  unless  he  had  some  good  reason  for  allowing  himself  to  be  de- 
ceived. If  he  had  not,  he  would,  without  doubt  —  especially  as  the 
deceptive  arts  of  the  Paulieians  were,  to  some  extent,  understood — 
have  proposed  such  questions  to  Gegnjesius,  as  would  have  compelled 
him  to  distinct  explanations. 

On  the  death  of  this  Gcgntesius,  after  an  active  service  of  thirty 
years,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Zacharias ;  who  was  opposed,  how- 
ever, by  another  heresiarch,  by  the  name  of  Joseph,  so  that  a  new 
scluBm  arose  among  the  Paulieians.  This  Joseph  was  compelled,  by 
threatening  dangers  from  the  Saracens,  to  transfer  the  seat  of  his 
labors  to  Antioch  in  Pisidia ;  and  the  sect  now  spread  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  Armenia  into  the  countries  of  Asia  Minor.s  Joseph 
was  succeeded  by  a  certain  Baanes,  who  from  the  Cynic  mode  of  hfe 
which  he  adopted  and  encouraged,  received  the  surname  of  "  filthy," 
(o  ^vnaeos},  wluch  brought  him  and  his  party  into  bad  repute.     But 

'  We  mean  the  polemical  tract  of  John  the  words ;  "  ad  qnos  Paulicianos  iconoma- 

of  Oznnn,  so  culled  from  his  native  city  chi  quidam  ab  Alvanorum  Catholitis  repre- 

Oznnn,ititheproviiioeofTasdr,inGreiit«r  hecsi  advenientes  adhaeserunt,    might  bo 

Armenia,  where  he  waa  bom  A.  D.  668.  traced  out  in  the  original  sources  by  those 

Snbaequent  to  the  jcar  71 8,  he  became  Ca-  acquainted  with  Armenian  hteralure. 

tholicos  Of  primate  of  the  Armenian  church,  'Unless  the  aecount  of  the  Bjzantme 

His  works  were  published  in  1834  by  the  historian.  Cedrenus,  places  at  too  early  a 

M    h  tan  ta  of  She  island  of  St  Laaari  period  what  happen^  not  till  later,  a  seat 


e,  with  AuiJiei^s  Latin  transla- 
3  discourse  against  the  Pauli- 


lad  already  been  prepared  in  Thrace  for 
' '    "    '  under  the  emperor  Constantine 


cian    John  says,  whenever  they  met  with  Copronymus ;  fbr  this  histonan,  in  the  elav- 

in  xp  n    ced  and  simple  people,  they  first  enth  year  of  the  reign  of  ConstanUne,  re- 

bewn  w  th  speaking  against  images.    See  latcs  that  the  emperor,  after  having  recoQ- 

p     6      H    saya  (p.  89j,  that  many  icono-  quercd  the   Armenian  province  Melitene, 

a.ts   when   ^eoted   from  the    Catholic  transplantcdmany  Paulieians  to  Constanti- 

hnrch        ned  the  Paulieians.     It  were  to  nople  and  Thrace, 
be  wished,  that  the  histoiical  allusions  of 
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at  this  time,  near  the  beginrung  of  the  ninth  century,  the  sect,  which 
had  been  so  rent  by  inward  divisions  and  injured  by  the  influence  of 
bad  teachers,  began  once  more  to  lift  its  head  under  the  auspices  of  a 
new  reformer  who  rose  up  in  their  own  body. 

Serous  came  from  the  village  of  Ania,  not  far  from  the  town  of 
Tavia,  in  Galatia,  and  was  won  over  to  the  sect  while  yet  a  young 
man.i  He  was  led  to  join  it  by  a  singular  incident,  worthy  of  being 
noticed,  because  it  shows  how  numbers  might  be  induced  by  the  de- 
fective instruction  of  the  clergy,  which  failed  to  satisfy  their  rehgious 
needs,  to  join  the  Paulicians.  He  once  met  with  a  woman  belonging 
to  this  sect,  who  asked  him,  in  the  course  of  their  converaation, 
whether  he  had  ever  read  the  gospels.  Serous  replied  in  the  nega- 
tive, adding  that  this  was  a  thing  which  belonged  exclusively  to  the 
clergy — that  the  mysteries  of  holy  Scripture  were  too  exalted  for 
laymen.  Hereupon  the  woman  said,  "  The  holy  Scriptures  are  in- 
tended for  all  men,  and  they  are  open  to  all ;  for  Giod  wills  that  all 
should  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  But  the  clergy,  who  foi^ 
bade  them  to  be  studied  by  the  laity,  wished  to  withhold  from  the  lat- 
ter the  mysteries  of  the  (Uvine  word,  lest  they  should  become  aware 
of  corruptions  which  the  clergy  had  introduced  into  them.  For  Uie 
same  reason,  it  was  only  single  portions  of  Scriptures,  torn  from  their 
proper  connection,  which  were  publicly  read  in  the  churches."  She 
then  asked  lum,  whom  it  was  our  Lord  meant.  Matt.  7:  22,  where  he 
speaks  of  those,  who  would  plead  that  they  had  wrought  miracles  and 
prophesied  in  Ms  name,  but  whom  ho  would  nevertheless  refuse  to  ac- 
knowledge as  Ms ;  or  who  were  the  sons  of  the  kingdom,  of  whom  our 
Lord  says,  that  thej  should  be  thrust  out  of  it,  Matt.  8:  12.  They 
are  those  —  said  she  —  whom  you  call  saints,  of  whom  you  say  that 
they  perform  miraculous  cures,*  expel  evil  spirits,  whom  you  honor, 
while  you  neglect  to  honor  the  living  God.  These  words  made  a  deep 
impression  on  the  mind  of  Sergius.  He  diligently  studied  the  writings 
of  St,  Paul.  He  obtdned  from  them  a  better  luiowledge  of  what  he- 
longs  to  a  vital  Christiamty,  and  came  to  perceive  more  clearly  the 
difference  between  the  godlike  and  the  ungodlike,  the  spirit  and  the 
flesh.  On  the  ground  of  this  antitheas,  distinctly  expressed  as  his 
point  of  departure,  he  combatted  the  confounding  of  Christianity 
with  the  world  in  the  effete  churcJdm,  of  the  state  rehgion ;  but 
at  the  same  time  he  grounded  this  practical  antagonism  on  the  theo- 
retical one  of  the  Gnostic  dualism. 

He  set  himself  up  as  a  teacher,  under  the  name  of  Tychicus ; 
and  labored  for  thirty-four  years  with  great  zeal  and  indefatigable 

'  F*Tia  Sienlus.  who  treats  (p.  54)  of  rather  to  snpposa  Aat  Sergius  then  be- 

Serpas,  aajs  nofliing  about  hi3   having  longed  lo  the  Cmliolic  church, 

sprung  from  a  family  connected  with  the  '  The  question  comes  up,  how  (lid  the 

Bert.    But  Pholius  (p.  95)  laja,  that  bis  Panlicians   understand   Ihist     Did   they 

(iitber  Drjinos  was  a  member  of  the  sect,  meim  that  the  sloir  about  the  miracles  of 

and  that  Seigins,  therefore,  had  been  in-  the   saints  were  flctitions;   or  that  they 

stnicted  in  its  doctrines  from  his  childhood,  really  performed  such  works,  but  did  so  by 

Tet  his  own  report  of  the  conference  of  the  power  of  the  Demiurge  whom  the» 

S«i^s  with  the  Panlician  woman,  contra-  served  ? 
dicta  this  statement,  and  would  lead   ua 
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activity,  traversing  every  part  of  Asia  Minor,  for  the  advancement 
and  confirmation  of  the  Paulician  communities,  and  for  the  spread 
of  the  Paulician  doctrines ;  and  it  was  certamly  not  without  jus- 
tice that,  speaking  from  his  own  point  of  view,  he  eonld  say,  in  one 
of  his  epistles  to  a  Paulician  community :  "  I  have  nm  from  East  to 
West,  and  from  North  to  South,'  till  my  knees  were  weary,  preaching 
the  gMpel  of  Christ. "3  He  seems  to  have  imitated  the  example  of 
St.  Paul,  also,  in  refusing  to  receive  the  means  of  support  from 
others,  and  striving  to  maintain  himself  hy  the  labor  of  his  own 
hands.  To  this  end  he  followed  the  trade  of  a  carpenter-^  Even 
his  opponents  would  not  refuse  to  Serous  the  praise  of  strict  mo- 
rality, and  of  those  kind  and  gentle  manners  which  win  the  heart, 
and  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  conciliate  even  his  bitterest  enemies.* 
He  gained  many  followers,  especially  by  his  peculiar  mode  of  first 
presenting  before  them  simply  the  doctrines  of  practical  Christianity 
—  which  bj  other  teachers  were  majie  to  ^ve  way  to  a  mere  formal 
orthodoxy —  until  he  had  won  their  confidence ;  when,  having  gained 
this  advantage,  he  proceeded  gradually  to  inveigh  against  the  domi- 
nant church.'  Owing  to  the  manner,  also,  in  which  Sergius  himself 
had"  been  first  drawn  to  this  sect,  many  of  the  laity  would  be  easily 
attracted  to  him  and  to  his  disciples,  especially  when  they  heard  them 
repeating  the  hitherto  unknown  words  of  the  evangelists  and  of  St. 
Paul,  and  exposing  to  view  the  contradiction  between  these  teaohings 
and  many  of  the  ordinances  of  the  church.*  Even  among  monks, 
nuns,  and  ecclesiastics,  he  found  many  willing  auditors.''  But  con- 
scious of  laboring  as  a  refoimer,  he  was,  no  doubt,  accustomed,  when 
speaking  of  himself,  to  adopt  a  tone  which,  making  every  allowance 
for  the  hyperbolical  language  of  the  East,  cannot  be  pronounced  en- 
tirely free  from  the  charge  of  a  self-exaltation,  inconsistent  with  the 
essence  of  Christian  humility.  He  thus  writes  to  one  of  the  commu- 
nities :  "  Suffer  yourselves  to  be  deceived  by  no  man ;  but  be  assured 
that  you  have  received  these  doctrines  from  God ;  for  we  write  you 
out  of  the  full  conviction  of  our  hearts.  Far  1  am  the  porter,  and 
the  good  shepherd,  and  the  leader  of  the  body  of  Christ,  and  the 
light  of  the  house  of  God.  I,  too,  am  with  you  always,  even  unto 
the  end  of  the  world  ;8  for  though  I  may  be  absent  in  the  body,  yet 

'  Whii^li  words  are  important,  es  serv-  re  koI  nvlayuyoica.  Phot.  1, 1,  c-  32.  pug. 

ing  to  fix   llie  geographical  point  from  120.    Of  course,  all  these  good  iruilB  in  a 

which   his   labors   commenced   and   ex-  heretic  were  hnl  a  hjpocrile'a  mask,  worn 

tended.      ^  for   the  purpose  of   enabling    him    more 

•'Ana  ara-rolov  koC  /lexpi  Suapuv  aai  easily  to  carry  on  his  dee«ption. 

l&iri)  0a^s  nat  [/ifxp')   votoii  ISpafuw  'Phot.  I.  p.  108. 

mipvooov  ifl  e*o)T'£Aioi;  raS  Xpiarov  ro![  '  Peter  ol^  Sicily  says,  p.  6 :  :(olfn-Si>  rb 

ifiol;  jmiaai  Pap^aai,     Pet   Sic.  p.   60.,  fi^  omajmairO^ai  iit'  oirtiv  rot'c  Anfjiua- 

where  the  words  are  cited  more  fully  and  Tepovc,  dion  iruvra  ni  To6  eva-/fs?.'uni  aal 

accurately  than  in  Photiua  1.  L  p.  112.  row  iiroaro^™  Myia  6ia/U}ovToi. 

'  Phot.  1. 1,  p.  130,  I  So  Peter  of  Sicily  reproaches  liim  for 

*  Kai  Toiteivdv  irSo;  xai  Jefwioeuf  no-  leading  astray  many  monta,  prieaia,  and 

TeaxtfuiTieiiivo;  rpoirof  jcuf  tijiipoTii;  o4  Levites.    See  p-  62. 

TO<)c  oiKeioKf  iiromi-aivouffo  (should  doubt-  '  Pholius  I.  21,  p.  115,  cites  the  words 

less  read  inoaiiinovca),  fimoi',  u?,?ji    Kai  only  thus  far ;  but  tho  tpiilict,  which  Ser- 

Toif  Tpaxtrepov  diaxa/ievoiis  ij!ro/tcaivoi«)i  gius  here  appUes  to  himself,  is  somowl;ut 
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I  am  with  you  in  the  spirit;"'  —  and  to  the  same  commimity,  at 
Coloiiia  in  Armenia,  he  writes :  "  Even  as  the  primitive  communities 
received  their  shepherds  and  teachers,  so  you  aJao  have  received  the 
aiuminating  torch,  the  clear-shining  light,  the  guide-post  to  salvar 
tion,"'  He  then  quotes  in  proef  Matthew  6:  22,  which  he  prohahly 
understood  somewhat  as  follows; — tliat  hy  virtue  of  the  soundness 
of  the  eye  within  them,  of  the  sense  for  divine  reaHties  awakened 
in  their  minds,  they  had  recognized  and  received  him  as  the  true 
light. 

H  we  placed  certain  reliance  on  the  reports  of  opponents,  we 
should  be  compelled  to  believe  that  Sorgius  pushed  his  self-exaltation 
to  the  extreme  of  self-deification ;  for  it  is  said  that  he  called  him- 
self the  Paraclete  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  But  accusations  of  this  sort 
cannot  be  received  without  suspicion ;  for  to  say  nothing  of  the 
intrinsic  improbability  of  the  thing,  it  is  plain,  from  those  expressions 
of  die  Paulicians  in  which  men  were  disposed  to  find  such  predicates 
applied  to  Serous,  how  widely  remote  from  their  obvious  meaning 
was  the  way  in  which  they  were  interpreted.  The  Paulicians  were 
accused  of  praying  in  the  name  of  Sergius,  as  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
They  were  accustomed,  for  example,  to  seal  up  and  conclude  their 
petitions  with  the  phrase,  "  The  intercession  of  the  Holy  Spirit  will 
be  favorable  fo  us.  's  But  assuredly  in  this  formula,  imitated  after 
the  words  in  Komans  8:  26,  it  is  not  Serous  who  is  designated  by 
the  name  Holy  Spirit;  but  either  a  mediating  intercession  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  as  nearly  rekted  to  the  supreme  God,  is  pre-supposed ; 
or,  according  to  St.  Paul,  the  inward  prayer  of  behoving  aspiration  is 
considered  as  a  prayer  of  the  Holy  Spirit  himself,  of  the  Spirit  of 
God  dwelling  in,  and  praying  from,  the  hearts  of  behevers.  If,  then, 
there  is  any  ground  for  the  assertion,  that  Sergius  set  himself  up  as 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  Paraolete,*  it  could  only  amount  to  this,  that 
Serous  represented  himself,  not  as  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  as  the  Para- 
clete ;  while  his  opponents,  making  no  distinction  between  the  two, 
misinterpreted  the  language  of  Sergius,  as  if  he  understood  the  Para- 
clete to  be  the  same  as  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  truth  was,  however, 
that  he  distinguished  these  two  forms  of  expression ;  and,  by  the 
Paraclete,  he  understood,  hke  Mani,  an  enlightened  teacher  promised 
by  Christ,  who  should  separate  the  doctrines  taught  by  him  from  all 
foreign  mixtures,  and  open  their  true  sense ;  and  as  such  a  teacher 
he  meant  to  be  regarded  himself.  But  as  Sergius  did  not  think  him- 
self to  be  the  first  or  the  only  reformer  of  a  corrupted  Christianity, 

softened  by  its  connection  with  what  fol-  /icS'  i/iijii  cifu  traaac  T&c  fplpac  lot  1% 

lows,  which  is  to  be  found  in  Poter  of  owre/ieio{  to6  oIuvbc-    El  j-up  no!  ry  (ni- 

SiciN,  p.  64,  liOTi  iirci/u,  ailil  tu  ^vev/ian   aiv  iiutv 

I  M^Seif  i/jtHi  iia^aHiag  kstH  tojilva  tljii-  S.ohtSi'  xaiperti  tarapTi^ea^e   Ktti  6 

TpoTtov,  TaiiTOt  ii  Tic  itrayyMac  IxovTCC  tfeSf  rij;  elp^i/!  larat  /ie&'  i/iav. 

sTflpa  ■Seoi  SaiiaelTt,  h/tei;  yUp  mireaiiivoi  '  He  cijis  himself  Xa/urLda  ijiaiiv^v,  Aij;- 

hvTec    kv   Tai^    KopSiatc   S/fiuv    Eypu^a/JEV  voi^  faiyoyTa. 

iuir,  Stl  6  -^vpapAc  Kal  6  Tioifi^v  6  naa^f  '  'fl  eix^   rev  dyiov  irveS/jarDf  ^XcflOO 

nai  oSr^yic  Tou  au/iaTOt  TOi  Xptanv  tal  iipoc.  Phot.  L  114. 

li  Av(iJot  Tov  oIkov  too  tftoC  kyu  ei/u  Kai  '  See  Phot.  L  L  p.  111. 
VOL.   III.                                         22 
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smd  therefore  could  not  have  called  himself,  in  fliis  sense,  the  promised 
Paraclete,  by  whom  believers  were  to  be  first  led  to  the  consciousness 
of  divine  truth,  freed  from  all  elements  of  error ;  we  must  suppose 
that,  while  he  recognized  the  earlier  teachers  of  the  Paulicians  in 
their  capacity  as  teachers,  he  still  designated  himself  as  the  great 
Teacher  whom  Christ  promised,  and  by  whom  a  reformation  was  to  be 
effected  in  the  entire  church,  and  that  he  subordinated  them,  as  his 
fore-runners,  to  himself.  We  might  trace  this  in  his  designating  them 
as  simply. loi/ieVaj  k«I  Maa*aXovs  (pastora  and  teachers),  while  he 
calls  himself  the  resplendent  lamp  (laimai  (fotifit),^  the  shinmg 
hght  Q.VXVOS  giaiViw),  the  light-giving  star  (Iv^voq^arliS  aair.q).^  But 
opposed  to  tins  view  is  the  fact,  that  he  represented  the  apostle^  Paul 
as  the  great  teacher,  by  whom  alone  Christiamty  was  to  be  exhibited 
in  its  true  Hght ;  that,  compared  to  Paul,  he  placed  himself  only  on 
a  level  with  Tyehicua,  and  that  he  aspired  at  nothing  higher  than  to 
be  an  ambassador  and  disciple  of  St.  Paul,  holding  forth  not  the 
doctrines  of  his  own  wisdgm,  but  those  of  his  master.^  It  is,  then, 
the  most  probable  supposition,  that  Sergius  did  not  wish  to  be  re- 
garded as  either  the  Paraclete  or  the  Holy  Spirit ;  but  that  certain 
expresaons,  hi  which  he  represented  himself  as  the  organ  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  or  as  a  Paraclete  for  the  restoration  of  pure  Christiamty,  led, 
by  a  misconception  of  their  import,  to  the  above  mentioned  false  accu- 
sations.^ 

The  active  labors  of  Sergius  fell  within  a  period  which  at  first  was 
favorable  to  their  success.  It  was  when  the  Greek  emperor  Nicepho- 
rua,  who  reigned  near  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  refused  to 
be  employed  as  a  tool  of  the  luerarchy  for  the  persecution  of  the 
Paulicians  ;  but  promised  them,  particularly  in  Phry^a  and  Lyeaoma, 
freedom  and  security  in  the  exercise  of  their  reli^ous  faith.*  It  may 
be  doubted  whether  this  emperor  was  determmed  to  this  milder  treat- 
ment of  the  Paulicians  by  his  impatience  of  the  domination  of  the 
clergy,^  or  "bj  different  principles  from  those  which  ordinarily  prevailed 

'  See  Phot.  L  98.  is   W   be   found   among   those   directed 

•  -A  Siayytf^t  vSl  T^f  o*™"  fTO^'"?  «"  aRainst  the  Bt^mJes,  or  iuchiles  ;  il  hy 

vai    TOii  Si  iidu^avTOC  xal  uffEoruAyioroc  Tyehicua,  there  inentionea,  we  are  to  no- 

Uaiiov  napayyiT^ara.     Photius  himself  deiBlaud  Sergioa.    He  is  there  acei^ed  of 

notices  the  ineonsistency  of  Sorgiu«,  in  applrine  what  is  ^d  m  SCTipWre,  of  God 

assuming  such  lofty  epithets,  and  yet  re-  the  Father,  wid  of  the  Holy  Spml,  to  lus 

presenting  himself  is  standing  in  this  sab-  o«t>  spmtu^  father,  to  one  rf  the  Co^ 

ordinate  relation  to  St  Paul.    He  offen  phaeuses  of  this  sect,  and  of  pervBrtmg_  the 

the  foUowing,  not  very  natural,  c^pl«na  iangu^e,  as  folloYfs :  T«;(wft  rv  ^""t 

tion      Sereira,  he  sajs,  spoke  of  himself  ruf  ffip<  ™e  Scov  nai  irOToftf  In  6i  not 

in  the  latter  way,  when  addressing  the  mpi  ™  ayim  nTti-^or  ^eis  ik  riw 

Exoterics  or  persona  who  were  yet  to  be  wfev/ianKiv  avroS  irarepo  itapepii^vcvaav 

gained  over  to  the  sect ;  and,  in  the  former  ti     bee  Jacohi  Tollli  jnsigma  itmeraru 

in  addressing  those  who  were  alread)  mi  ItaliLi  p  114. 

tiated  into  the  mysteries.    See  1.  L  p  III  '  See  Theophanes  Chronograph,  f.  413, 

This  far-fetched  explanaUon  is  at  once  re  ed  P'lns 

fnled  by  the  lact,  that  all  these  epithets  »  Though  we  are  never  warranted  to 

are  undoubtedly  taken  from  epistles  of  Ser-  place  anyrchance  on  the  stones  told  by 

(Tins  addressed  to  entire  cOBimmilies.  the  Byzantine  historians,  his  bitter  enemies, 

'  Some  such  misconception,  prohably,  concerning  his  connection  with  the  l-aiUi- 

jjave  occasion  also  to  the  anathema  which  eians. 
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respecting  the  proper  mode  of  dealing  with  false  teachers ;  for  it  ia 
certain  that  at  this  tjma  there  was  in  the  Greek  church  a  hetter-dis- 
poaed  minority,  who  considered  it  an  unchriataan  procedure  to  perse- 
cute heretica  witJi  the  sword  ;  and  who  declared  it  contrary  to  the  vo- 
cation of  priests  to  be  the  occasion  of  bloodshed,  it  being  tfceir  duty 
simply  to  lead  the  erring,  if  poasible,  to  repentance.  It  was  this  mi- 
nority, who,  when  iTichacl  Curopalates,  the  next  emperor,  was  induced, 
by  the  influence  of  Nicephorus,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  to 
threaten  these  heretics  witli  the  punishment  of  the  sword,  endeavored, 
by  arguments  of  this  kind,  to  avert  the  execution  of  the  order.i  And 
one  of  the  most  zealous  defenders  of  the  church  faith,  and  fanatical 
supporters  of  image-worship,  Theodore,  abbot  of  the  students'  monas- 
tery at  Conatantiuople,  may  be  considered  the  representative  of  this 
Chriatiajily  disposed  minority.^  To  Thcophilus,  a  bishop  of  Ephesus, 
who  had  declared  that  to  kill  the  Manichseans  was  a  glorious  work,  be 
writes,  "What  sayst  thou?^  —  Our  Lord  has  forbidden  this  in  the 
gospels,  Matt.  13:  29,  leat  in  rooting  out  the  tares,  the  wheat  might 
be  gathered  up  with  them.  Let  both  grow  together  until  the  harvest. 
How  then  canst  thou  call  the  rooting  up  of  the  tares  a  glorious 
work  ? "  He  then  quotes,  in  confirmation  of  his  views,  a  fine  passage 
from  the  homilies  of  Chrysostom  on  the  gospel  of  Matthew ; '  after 
which  he  goes  on  to  say ;  "  Nor  ought  we  to  pray  ac/aimt  the  teaohers 
of  error :  much  rather  are  we  bound  to  pray  for  them,  as  our  Lord 
when  on  the  cross  prayed  for  those  who  knew  not  what  they  did.  At 
tins  late  day  men  should  no  longer  appeal  to  the  examples  of  Phineas 
and  of  Elijah ;  for  it  was  neceasary  to  distinguish  the  diferent  atages 
of  the  Old  and  of  the  New  Testament :  —  and  when  the  disciples  would 
have  acted  in  that  spirit  (against  the  Samaritans)  Christ  expresaed  his 
diapleasure  that  they  should  depart  so  far  from  that  meek  and  gentle 
Spuit,  whose  disciples  they  ought  to  have  been,"  Gting  the  passage  in 
2  Tim.  2:  25,he  remarks,  "  We  ought  not  to  punish,  but  to  instruct,  the 
ignorant.  Rulers,  mdeed,  bear  not  the  sword  in  viun ;  but  neither  do 
they  bear  it  to  be  used  against  those,  against  whom  our  Lord  had  for- 
bidden it  to  bo  used.  Their  dominion  is  over  the  outward  man ;  and 
it  is  incumbent  on  them  to  punish  those  who  are  found  guilty  of  crimes 
against  the  outward  man.  But  th^r  power  of  punishing  has  no  refe> 
ence  to  what  is  purely  inward;  —  this  belongs  exclusively  to  their 
province,  who  have  the  cure  of  souls,  —  and  theae  can  only  threaten 
spiritual  punishments,  such  for  example,  aa  exclusion  from  the  fellow- 
ship of  the  church."* 

'  The  Chronographer  Tteophfliies,  who  V^X'^Vi  lai  BuiutriK^f  ixaSafKriof  iitTr?i,eov! 

mentions  the  fact,  p.419,chargoa  those  who  Kal  dai/iovav  Aorpeiof  iTrapx^vTo;  Xvraoi- 

maiotaiDcd  this  ground  with  being  slto-  ftevai  rou  fi^ouf, 

gether  at  variance  with  (he  sacred  Scrip-  '  Of  this  remarkable  man  we  shall  havo 

tares.    To  prove  this,  he  citea  the  example  more  to  say  in  [he  following  volume, 

of  Peter,  who  caused  the  death  of  Ananias  '  In  his  Letters,  II.  155. 

and  Sapphira  merely  for  a  falsehood;  of  *  Horn.  47, 

Paal,  who  saya,  Horn,  1:  33,  thay  who  do  '  ilwfiuTov   yap  ipxaiTc^,  rai;   hi  Toit 

mch  things  are  worthy  of  death,  though  he  aa/iauKOic  iUvrac  i^dr  aiiroif  KoM^eir, 

» I,.™  t™.„i;„,.  ^,.i-  ^r  =i„c  of  the  \^^  „fi^^  „j.^  ^  ^  jjj  should  read  ovxt  roi; 

Toi)(  Tcaaris  hi  roif)  sotU  tjioxi/v  tuii  7<ip  inixim  upxav 
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Yet,  such  inilividua]  voices  could  avail  nothing  against  the  dominant 
spirit.  Iconoclasts  and  image-worshippors  concurred  in  the  adoption 
of  persecuting  measures  against  these  sects,  which,  in  the  meanwhile, 
continued  to  mcrease  and  spread ;  as  was  apparent  under  the  succes- 
sors of  Kicephorus,  the  emperors  REchafi!  Curopalates  (Rhangahe), 
and  Leo  the  Armenian.  The  common  zeal  manifested  by  himself  and 
those  heretics  against  image-worship  could  not  move  the  emperor  Leo 
the  Armenian  to  adopt  any  milder  measures  agairat  the  Pauheians ; 
but  perhaps  he  was  desirous  of  proving  his  zeal  for  the  pure  doctrines 
of  the  church,  by  persecuting  that  obstinate  sect.  Thomas,  bishop  of 
Heo-CsEsarea  in  Cappadocia,  and  the  abbot  Paracondaces,  were  ap- 
pointed inquisitors  over  the  Paulieians.  Those  who  manifested  repent- 
ance were  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  bishops  for  the  purpose 
of  being  instructed  and  reconciled  to  the  church ;  the  rest  were  to  be 
put  to  the  sword.  The  cruelty  with  which  these  inquisitors  executed 
their  commission,  provoked  the  Paulieians  who  resided  m  the  city  of 
Cynoschora  m  Armenia,"  to  a  conspiracy  against  them,  by  wHch  both 
were  cut  off.  After  this,  the  Paulieians  fled  to  the  parts  of  Armenia 
subject  to  the  Saracens,  by  whom  thej-  were  received  in  a  friendly 
manner,  as  enemies  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  Saraeena  assigned  to 
their  use  a  town  called  Argaum.*  The  favorable  reception  which  these 
had  met  with,  and  the  persecutions  in  the  Roman  empire,  induced  a 
constantly  increasmg  multitude  to  take  refuge  in  the  same  parts ;  and 
Sergius  also,  their  leader,  fixed  his  residence  in  this  place.  Here 
they  gradually  formed  a  considerable  force  ;  and  making  mroads  into 
the  Roman  provinces,  dragged  away  many  as  captives,  whom  they  en- 
deavored to  make  proselytes.  Sergius  disapproved  of  this,  and  endea,v- 
ored  to  dissuade  his  people  from  the  practice  ;  but  his  advice  was  dis- 
regarded. He  could  testily  that  he  had  neither  part  nor  lot  in  all  this 
calamity.  Often  had  he  exhorted  them  not  to  make  prisoners  of  the 
Romans: — they  refused  to  hoar  him.^  After  having  pursued  hia 
labors  here  for  several  years,  Serous,  wlule  employed  ^one  on  one  of 
the  adjaeent  mountains,  felling  tunber  for  his  carpenter's  trade,  was 
attacked  by  a  certain  Tzanio  of  NicopoUs,  a  fierce  zealot  for  the 
church-doctrine,  and  assassinated,  A.  D.  835.* 

In  reference  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Paidieians,  the  two  only  sour^ 
ces  of  information  furnish  but  very  mea^  accounts ;  and  from  these, 
it  is  impossible  to  form  anjrthing  like  a  complete  and  well-defined  no- 
tion of  their  charaeter.  As  writers  assumed,  that  the  Paulieians  de- 
scended from  the  Maniehreans,  the  mode  of  understanding  and    re- 

Tov  toCto,  (III  Ti  KtAai^pia  (!^pio/jo(  nal  mentioiied.    Tfie  inhabitants  arc  railed  hj 

al  lonral  intu/iiai.    See  f.  497.  Petrus  Sicnlus,  •Apyaovrat.    To  tiiis  oom- 

'  Oi  leyouevoi  Kuwjjupirai,  Phot- 1,  p.  manitj'  Sergins  gives  the  name  of  Colos- 

128,     01  KOTOiiiofiiTef   Kvvb^  t'hv  xapax,  sians.     Petr.  Sic  p.  66.                   ,    ,      , 

Petr.  Sieul.  p.  66,  which  wjmmumtica  are  "S.yCi  tUv  i««uv  rotr^r  toairwcn(". 

designated  by  Serins  as  the  Laodicean.  ttoTiM  yip  irapjjyj-a^jw  oiToif,  is  rov  aix- 

■  Apyaottx    perhaps  Areas,  see  Gieseler,  /iO^ttwifeiv  rsflc  fiu/iaiovc  iiroar^ai,  naX 

l.c  p  94  —unless  Ihe  fact  was  that  tliia  oiy^  i-nniiovtrLv  fiai      Pelr.  Sic.  62, 

town   which  la  described  as  iyiiig  on   a  *  See,  respacling  the  chronoiujry,  Giese- 

mounlain  receiTed  its  name  from  the  monn-  Icr'a  remarlts  in  the  above  mendoned  Es- 

tam  Argaens    and  is  one  not  elsewhere  say,  p.  tOO. 
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presenting  tlieir  doctrines  would  easily  be  made  to  wear  a  false  color 
of  MamctiEeism.  Their  system  was  certainly  founded  on  dualistic 
principles ;  tho  creation  of  tie  sensible  world,  for  example,  waa  refer- 
red only  io  the  evil  principle,  which  they  are  said  to  have  represented 
as  the  Demiurge.  But  since  in  all  the  older  Gnostic  systems,  the  Crea- 
tor of  the  world  was  considered  a  distinct  being  from  the  evil  princi- 
ple, while  in  the  Paulieian  system,  the  Demiurge  as  the  principle  of 
evil  was  opposed  to  the  kingdom  of  tho  supreme  and  perfect  God, 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  this  distinction  between  the  Creator  of  the 
world  and  the  evil  principle  was  really  hold  by  them.  The  doctrine 
of  the  Paulicians,  as  it  is  described,'  via.  that  the  eril  spirit  or  the 
Demiurge  sprang  into  existence  out  of  darkness  and  fire,  may  doubts 
less  have  some  reference  to  such  a  distinction  ;  for  this  two-fold  nature 
presupposes  two  elements,  whose  combination  formed  the  essence  of 
tiie  Demiurge,  darkness,  the  proper  principle  of  evil,  and  fire,  the 
prmciple  of  the  sidereal  worid,  both  opposed  to  the  spiritual  life  —  as 
in  the  Clementines,  and  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Tzabeans  or  disciples 
of  John.  Thus  the  Pauliciaus,  like  Marcion,  may  have  supposed 
three  fundamental  principles,  or  two  absolute  fundamental  principles, 
and  a  middle  one.  At  all  events,  they  themselves  considered  the 
distinction  between  a  Demiurge,  the  audior  of  the  sensible  creation, 
and  the  perfect  God,  fi-om  whom  nothing  proceeds  but  the  spiritual 
world,  and  who  cannot  reveal  himself  in  the  world  of  sense,  as  the 
characteristic  mark  of  their  sect  as  compared  with  the  Cathohe 
church;^for  they  accused  the  latter  of  confounding  together  the 
Denuurge  and  the  perfect  God,  and  of  worshipping  the  former  only. 
In  their  disputes  with  CathoHc  Christians,  they  said  to  ttiem ;  you  be- 
lieve m  the  Creator  of  the  worid ;  but  we  believe  in  him  of  whom  our 
Lord  says  —  "ye  have  neither  heard  lus  voice  at  any  time,  nor  seen 
his  shape,"  after  tho  manner  in  which  the  Creator  of  the  worid  revealed 
himself  in  the  Old  Testament,  John  5:  37."  Photius  8ays,3  "  that 
the  Pauhcians  did  not  aO  in  hke  manner  exclude  the  perfect  God  from 
participating  in  the  work  of  creation.  Some  ascribed  to  the  good 
God  the  creation  of  the  heavens ;  to  the  evil  principle,  the  creation 
of  the  earth  and  of  all  that  exists  betwixt  the  heavens  and  the  earth ; 
others  considered  tbe  heavens  themselves  as  a  work  of  the  Demiurge." 
It  is  probable,  then,  that  the  Paulicians,  affirmed  or  demed  that  the 
perfect  God  was  the  Creator  of  the  heavens  according  to  the  different 
senses  which  tJiey  attached  to  that  word.  If  by  heaven  was 
meant  tlie  visible  firmament,  the  starry  heaven,  this  the  Paulicians 
reckoned  as  belon^ng  to  the  creation  and  kingdom  of  the  Demiurge, 
and  opposed  to  it  the  creation  and  the  kingdom  of  fiie  perfect  God. 
But  if  by  heaven  waa  meant  the  spiritual  heaven,  beyond  the  sidereal 
world,  the  re^on  of  things  divine,  this  they  regarded  as  a  creation 
and  kingdom  of  the  perfect  God,  The  good  God  and  the  Demiurge 
had  each  his  own  appropriate  heaven.*    We  may  thus  account  for  it, 

'  Phot.  n.  3.  =  II.  5. 

*  See  Pat  Sic  p.  16.  *  According  to  the 
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that  Photius,  by  neglecting  to  distinguish  the  different  senses  of  the 
term  "  heaven"  in  the  Paulician  system,  mistoolc  a  different  mode  of 
expression  for  a  (tfference  of  opinions.  But  at  the  same  time,  it  ia 
probable,  that  a  difference  of  opinions  really  existed  within  the  sect 
at  an  early  period ;  growing  out  of  the  more  or  less  decided  manner 
in  which  the  dualistic  system  was  received,  just  as  we  find  that  different 
opinions  wore  entertained  on  this  point  among  kindred  sects  of  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  According  to  the  Paulician  system, 
the  corporeal  world  proceeded  wholly  from  the  Demiurge,  who  formed 
it  out  of  matter,  the  source  of  all  evil.  Bnt  the  soul  of  man  is  of 
divine  origin,  containing  in  it  a  germ  of  life  akin  to  the  essence  of  the 
supreme  God.  Thus  human  nature  consists  of  two  opposite  prind- 
ples ;  but  this  union  of  the  soul  with  a  body  foreign  to  it  by  nature  in 
which  all  the  sensual  passions  have  their  root,  this  baaishment  of  the 
soul  into  a  sensible  world  which  fetters  and  confines  its  higher  essence, 
—  a  world  which  has  proceeded  from  an  entirely  different  creator  — 
this  cannot  have  been  the  work  of  the  supreme  and  perfect  God,  It 
can  only  be  the  work  of  that  enemy,  the  Demiurge,  who  seeks  to  bring 
down  the  divine  germs  of  life  into  his  own  kingdom  and  there  hold 
them  fast.  Such  being  the  Paulician  system  of  the  umverse,  we  must 
suppose  they  had  a  corresponding  theory  of  the  origin  aod  nature  of 
man.  Either  starting  with  the  doctrine  of  a  preexistence  of  souls, 
they  must  have  held  that  the  Demiurge  was  constantly  drawing  away 
these  souls  from  the  higher  world  to  which  they  properly  belong,  and 
confining  them  in  this  material  world ;  or  like  the  older  Syrian  Gnos- 
tics, they  must  have  held  that  the  Demiurge  had  at  the  beginning 
charmed  the  divine  germs  of  life  into  the  phenomenal  forms  of  the 
first  man,  a  being  created  after  some  image  of  the  higher  world  that 
hovered  before  him,  —  which  germs  of  life  now  proceeded  to  devel- 
ops themselves  in  humanity,  ^«ng  birth  to  human  souls.  An  impor- 
tant source  of  our  knowledge  respecting  the  opinion  of  Serous  on 
this  point,  is  contained  in  a  fragment  of  one  of  his  letters  preserved 
by  Photius  and  Peter  the  Sicilian,  but  which,  unfortunately,  in  the 
mutilated  state  m  which  it  has  come  to  us,  is  extremely  obscure. 
"  The  first  fornication,  in  which  from  Adam  downward  we  are  all  en- 
snared, is  a  benefit ;  but  the  second  is  greater  (namely  a  greater  foi^ 
nication  or  sin,)  of  which  St.  Paul  says :  "  He  that  committeth  fornica- 
tion sbneth  against  his  own  body,"  1  Corinth,  6:  18.'  To  under- 
stand the  real  meaning  of  Serous  in  these  singular  words,  we  must 
take  thera  in  connection  with  what  he  afterwards  writes,  though  not  hi 
this  immediate  context.'  From  remarks  that  afterwards  occur,  we 
find  that  Serous  here  interprets  the  t«rm  aoQreia  (fornication)  in  a 

don's  doctrine  by  the  Armenian  bishop  ieri,  irtpl  ic  J-f >"  'oi  °  AirooroXof-  6  irop- 

Esnig,  of  :he  fiftb  century,  which  Professor  wraw  rif  rt  Wuw  aa/ia  i/iapTava.     See 

Nenmann  baa  irRnslated  in  Hlgen's  Zeit-  Phot.  I.  p.  117.  Pelt.  Sicnl,  p,  68. 

schrift  fiir  die  historische  Theologie  IV.  B.  '  The  words :  i/if if  iir/ih>  ad/ia  xftarm 

I.  Stiick,  die  perfect  God  baa  his  seat  in  el  nc  Si  i^trrarai  tw  wapaiioijeav  roi 

Uie  thurd  heaiens.  eHiuno^  tov  jpiirroS,  Tmirtari   rCni  ifiCiv, 

'  'H  ^pCinj  m>pveia,  J/v  Ix  tov  AJuft  fft-  iS/uifiTrli'ei,  !ri  Tpo^Tpexti  Toif  iTtpoiidaU' 

piKt'ijitSa,  eiepytaia,  4  H  Sevripa  /tciiuv  i»iJ.oiJ<i(  Kal  axeivil  ™i(  iyiaiyovai  inyoit. 
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spiritua]  sense,  as  denoting  the  fall  from  the  Supreme  God,  from  the 
true  body  of  Chriat,  i.  e.  the  fall  from  the  true  Christian  church,  8ub- 
asting  among  the  Paulicians,  and  from  the  purely  Chriadan  doctrines 
handed  down  in  that  sect,  —  the  falling  back  into  the  corrupt  church, 
■which  belongs  to  the  Demiurge.  Kow  if  the  whole  should,  in  hke 
manner,  be  interpreted  spiritually,  we  must  understand  what  is  said 
of  Adam'a  no^rela  in  the  same  sense  ;  and  since  Adam's  disloyalty  to 
the  Supreme  tJod  could  bo  in  no  way  a  benefit  either  to  him  or  to 
hia  posterity,  even  accordmg  to  the  system  of  Sergius,  this  disloyal^ 
can  only  mean  a  rebellion  against  the  Demiurge.  And  we  should 
then  have  the  following  train  of  ideas :  The  Demiurge  endeavored  to 
hold  the  first  man  in  complcto  bondage.  He  was  not  to  come  to  any 
consciousness  of  his  higher  nature,  lest  he  should  be^  to  aspire 
after  something  beyond  the  kingdom  of  the  Demiurge.  Hence  the 
command  which  forbade  him  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil.  But  Adam  was  disobedient ;  and  this  disobedience 
of  his,  this  mqveta,  by  which  he  broke  his  bond  of  servitude  to  the  De- 
miurge, was  the  cause  whereby  he  and  his  race  attained  to  the  con- 
sciousness of  their  lugher  nature,  transcending  the  kingdom  of  the 
Demiurge  ;  —  and  therefore,  he  might  rightly  describe  it  as  a  benefit ; 
since  it  was  the  necessary  preparation  for  the  redemption,  afterwards 
to  follow.  Still,  however,  the  jplirase  nsgixtt'jie&a  t^v  noQveiav  (we  are 
enveloped  in  the  fornication)  does  not  seem  to  harmonize  so  well  with 
this  spiritual  mode  of  explanation ;  inasmuch  as  the  phrase  denotes 
something  that  is  worn  about,  or  that  cleaves  to  the  person.  We 
should,  have  to  understand  it,  then,  mctonjmically.  The  conseiiuences 
of  thia '_' formcation"  of  the  first  man,  which  turned  out  to  be  a  bene- 
fit to  him  and  to  his  posterity,  passed  over  tons  —  which  however 
would  not  be  a  very  natural  interpretation  of  the  words.  Nor  in 
strict  propriety,  are  we  bound  or  warranted  to  explain  everything 
spirituaUy  in  order  to  meet  the  sense  of  Sergius ;  for  however  forced 
Mid  tortuous  the  methods  of  allegorizing  interpretation  which  we 
may  expect  to  find  in  writers  of  this  class,  still  it  could  hardly  be  sup- 
posed even  of  Sergius,  that  he  would  understand  those  words  of  St. 
Paul  as  by  themselves  considered  denoting  spiritual  fornication. 
Tim  would  be  too  preposterous.  Most  probably,  he  understood  the 
words  in  the  first  place  literally ;  as  warning  against  "  fornication"  in 
the  proper  sense ;  a  warning  which  would  not  appear  suporfiuoua 
even  to  those  atrict  upholders  of  moral  purity,  the  Paulicians.'  But 
then  in  conformity  with  the  principles  of  the  allegorizmg  mode  of  in- 
torpretation,  he  added  a  spiritual  exposition  of  the  same  words,  as  de- 
noting the  fall  from  pure  doctrine,  a  spiritual  "  fornication. "s 
By  those  remarks  we  might  be  led  to  infer  that  Adam's  mQPeia  also, 

•  It  iamanifestlr  perverting  ihelangaagB  >  It  should  he  borne  in  mind,  th»t  Pe- 
lus dofis,  ihat  ServitL!  did  nol  consider  ^e  says,  hrityeig  Aiyu,v.  ihe^fore  does  not  cS 
ffopweiQ  to  be  a  sin,  bnt  eonght  to  jnstifj  i(.  the  words  in  their  entire  connection   bat 
We  see  from  this  example,  what  reason  we  has  left  out  something  intervening. 
have  to  be  cautious  m  admitting  all  that  is  b                   & 
•Md  against  Ihe  Pauliciiins. 
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refers  primarily  to  tliat  of  the  body.  We  might  then  understand  him 
as  follows :  Sergiiis  considered  the  carnal  connection  of  Adam  and 
Eve  as  a  noQ*u«^  as  the  eating  of  the  forbidden  fruit ;  which  sin, 
however,  was  still  a  benefit,  since  it  led  to  the  evolution  and  the  mul- 
tiphed  individualization  of  the  germ  of  divine  life  in  humanity.  Or 
we  must  suppose,  that  he  considered  the  union  of  the  soul  with  a  body 
formed  out  of  matter,  as  a  noQvBia ;  in  which  case,  the  connection  of 
thought  would  be  as  follows :  The  Demiurge  succeeded  in  enticing  a 
heavenly  soul  doivninto  the  corporeal  world  ;  and  from  this,  sprung  all 
other  human  souls.  This  soul  was  the  mother  of  alt  spiritual  life  in 
humanity.  Now  since  according  to  this  view  as  weU  as  the  other  the 
spiritual  life  in  humanity  was  evolved  to  multiphed  and  manifold  indi- 
viduality, and  since  by  this  means  also  the  way  was  prepared  for  ttie 
destruction  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Demiurge,  this  ao(yvtia.  might  be 
regarded  as  a  benefit.  The  phrase  nsaixeifie&a  tfjv  noQVHav  certainly 
agrees  peculiarly  well  with  this  explanation ;  for  the  "  enveloping  of 
the  soul  with  the  body,"  repeated  at  the  birth  of  every  man,  might 
tiius  be  described  as  a  TtsQi-MW&ai  liiv  nngviiav. 

The  assumption  of  an  original  relationship  of  the  soul  to  God,  con- 
stitutes an  essentia]  difference,  very  important  in  its  consequences, 
between  the  Paulician  and  the  strictly  Marcionite  doctrine.  Hence 
tiie  Paulicians  held  to  an  enduring  connection  between  these  soula 
ori^nally  related  to  God,  and  the  supreme  God,  from  whom  they 
sprung,  —  a  connection  not  to  be  dissolved  by  the  power  of  the  Demi- 
urge. They  supposed  an  ori^nal  revelation  of  God,  implicitly  con- 
tained in  every  soul  banished  into  the  creation  of  the  Demiurge  —  a 
power  of  reaction  against  the  Demiurge's  influence.  The  God  of  the 
B[aritual  world  enlightens  every  man  that  comes  into  tlus  world  ;  —  so 
they  explained  the  words  in  the  introduction  to  John's  gospel.'  To 
thisj  doubtless,  they  referred  all  mamfestations  of  the  sense  of  truth 
in  human  nature.  It  depends  on  man's  will,  whether  to  yield  himself 
up  to  the  power  of  sin,  and  so  contmually  to  depress  the  germ  of 
divine  life  in  his  soul,  or  to  follow  out  that  awakening  revelation 
of  God,  and  so  unfold  to  ever  increasmg  freedom  and  power  the 
germ  of  divine  life  within  him.  But  however  low  man  may  sink, 
still,  by  virtue  of  his  nature  thus  related  to  God,  he  cannot  be  utterly 
dispossessed  of  that  eternal  revelation  of  God.  The  enemy  —  say 
the  Paulicians  —  has  not  so  completely  enthralled  even  the  souls  of 
those,  who  have  voluntarily  abandoned  themselves  to  his  power,  that 
their  darkened  minds  are  left  without  the  power  of  ever  turning  to  a 
ray  from  the  light  of  truth ;  for  the  good  God  always  was,  is,  and 
shall  be ;  there  can  never  be  a  time  in  which  he  may  not  reveal  him- 
self.a 

We  may  easily  gather,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  doctrine 
of  redemption  would  hold  an  important  place  in  the  Pauhcian  system, 

>  See  Photius  1. 11,  p.  169.  iafV  "pof  pJiSc/tav  oJuf  T^i  aXj/Seia^  o!- 

'  Photius  1.  II.  c,  3.    Oiic  y&p  oi6'  ofiru     7A1711    rot);    eoKone/xevov^    liriorpe^eirtfaf, 

(cnTtKpon^dfH  ov6i  Tuv  itivTiiy  jrpodcda-     firt  6  dj-oiSfif  iJe^  iv  ael  aai  iari  nai  la- 
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Single  rays  of  the  revelatioii  of  the  incomprehenslhle  Grod,'  falling 
upoE  the  darkuo^  of  souls  held  bound  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Demi- 
urge, would  not  suffice  to  raise  their  imprisoned  souls  to  perfect  com- 
munion with  the  Supreme  Being,  and  to  perfect  freedom.  The  good 
God  must  reveal  himself  in  some  better  way  to  mankind,  in  order  fo 
prepare  them  for  communion  with  himself,  and  to  release  them  from 
the  dominion  of  the  Demiurge.  This  was  done  by  the  Redeemer. 
Of  the  views  entertained  by  the  Paulicians  respecting  the  person  and 
nature  of  Christ,  no  exact  accounts  have,  indeed,  been  preserved. 
But  thus  much  is  certain,  They  taught  that  he  came  down  as  a  heav- 
enly being,  from  the  heaven  of  the  good  God,  from  that  higher  world, 
which  is  the  source  and  fountain  of  ail  divine  life,  —  the  celestial 
city  of  God,  —  and  that  he  ascended  again,  after  having  completed 
his  work  on  earth,  to  his  heavenly  abode,  for  the  purpose  of  placing 
the  faithful  in  union  with  the  same,*'  The  doctrine  of  the  Pauliciana 
touching  matter,  and  the  material  body,  would  not  allow  them  to 
attribute  to  our  Saviour  a  body  of  this  earthly  material,  since  this 
would  be  inconsistent  with  his  perfect  impeccability,  and  since  the 
divine  cannot  enter  into  any  sort  of  fellowship  with  the  kingdom  of 
darkness.  Still  they  did  not  fall  into  absolute  Docetism ;  but,  like 
the  Valentinians,  tfaey  seem  to  have  ascribed  to  our  Saviour  a  body 
resembhng  the  eartlUy  only  in  appearance,  a  body  of  higher  stuff, 
which  he  brought  with  him  from  heaven,  and  with  which  he  passed 
through  Mary  as  through  a  channel,  without  receiving  any  portion  of 
it  from  her.3  And  here  we  must  remember,  that  the  native  country 
of  the  Pauhcians  was  Armenia.  Now,  in  the  Armenian  churc^ 
Monophysitism  was  the  predominant  faith,  but  the  system  was  under- 
stood and  received  m  two  different  ways.  It  had  its  moderate  and 
its  extreme  party.*  The  former  made  use  of  the  following  formu- 
lary :  Christ  subsists  of  two  natures ;  and  they  taught  that  by  vir^ 
tue  of  the  actual  union  of  the  two  natures,  it  was  necessary  to  sup- 
pose in  him  but  owe  nature,  as  well  as  one  person ;  —  the  one  nature 
of  the  incarnate  Logos ;  —  and  by  so  doing,  they  were  enabled  to 
distinguish  without  separating  the  divine  and  human  predicates,  inti- 
mately united  in  this  one  nature  —  and  in  this  way  to  approximate 
somewhat  more  nearly  to  the  Cathohc  system  of  faith.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  followers  of  the  other,  ultrarMonophysite  view,  on  account 
of  tiieir  extreme  statements,  pajrtieularly  their  Aphtharto-Docetism, 
were  charged  by  the  other  party  with  embracing  Docetic  errors.^ 
They  feared  to  concede  a  resemblance  of  essence  between  the  body 
of  Christ  and  other  human  bodies ;  —  to  ascribe  to  the  Redeemer 
passiones  secundum  carnem  ave  per  camem.*    They  would  not  say : 


■  It  is  described  as  the  uhpa-na  miA  uko- 

'  See  the  tract  of  John  OzniensLs  ^oonst 

rW^JTrof. 

Phot.  IL  147. 

these  uhru  Monophjaites    Joannes  Oiai- 

'Hence 

the  espreasion ; 

i,  j^ixviiyia  tfto- 

ensis  conlra  phdntasticos,  p  111. 

^    rif^-liltV    KOi 
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"  L.  c    Ne  forte  dnoa  natnras  in  nno 
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ex  im-^e  incamatus,  but  in  virgine.'  Now,  in  these  uUra-MoDO- 
pbyate  forma  of  ptraseology,  the  doctrine  of  the  Paulicians  con- 
cerning the  person  of  Christ,  might  easily  find  a  point  of  attach- 
meat. 

Nor  had  the  Panhciana,  in  this  view  of  the  matter,  any  induce- 
ment or  occasion  to  fall  in  with  the  worship  of  Mary ;  on  the  other 
hand,  they  must  have  felt  themselves  more  imperiously  called  upon 
to  combat  it,  in  proportion  aa  a  superstition  so  hat«fij  to  them  he- 
came  attached  to  this  theory.  To  turn  away  their  opponents  from 
this  object  of  idolatrous  veneration,  they  appealed  to  &ose  passages 
of  the  gospel  history,  which  seem  to  intimate,  that  Maiy  bore  other 
sons  after  the  birth  of  JeBUS,^  a  kind  of  argument  which,  if  they  con- 
wdered  marriage  intercourse  and  the  begetting  of  children  irrecon- 
cilable witti  perfect  holiness,  must  have  been  considered  decisive,  at 
their  ovni  point  of  view.  Peter  the  Sicilian  says,^  they  were  bo 
spitefiil  against  Mary,  as  not  to  allow  her  a  place  even  among  the 
good  and  virtuoua.  From  this  we  may  infer,  that  they  resorted  to 
various  passages  of  the  gospel  history  for  the  purpose  of  setting  the 
reli^oua  character  of  Mary,  for  example,  the  weakness  of  her  faith, 
in  an  unfavorable  light. 

Entertaining  such  notions  as  they  did  of  the  nature  of  Christ's 
body,  the  Paulicians  could  not,  of  course,  suppose,  that  it  was  capar 
ble  of  being  affected  by  any  kind  of  suffering.  Christ,  by  virtue  of 
his  divine  dignity,  was  raised  above  suffering.  In  all  probability  they 
taught,  that  the  Demiurge,  findmg  that  the  hfe  and  labors  of  Christ 
threatened  destruction  to  his  kingdom,  incited  his  servants  to  crucify 
him ;  but  that  his  purpose  was  frustrated,  because  Christ,  by  virtue 
of  the  higher  nature  of  his  body,  was  secure  against  all  outward  in- 
jury. Perhaps,  however,  like  the  Manicheeans,  they  at  tbe  same 
time  ascribed  a  symbohcal  import  to  the  crucifixion  of  Christ, — 
holding  that  Christ,  with  his  divine  hfe,  descended  into  the  kingdom 
of  the  Demiurge,  and  difiiised  himself  through  it.  This  would  appear 
probable,  from  the  fact,  that  the  Pauhcians  were  always  ready  to 
venerate  the  cross  aa  a  symbol  of  Christ,  stretching  forth  his 
hands  in  the  form  of  the  cross.*  But  the  sufferings  of  Christ  could, 
according  to  their  doctrine,  have  contributed  nothing  to  the  work  of 
redemption ;  nor,  is  it,  indeed,  probable,  that  the  idea  of  God's  pun- 
itive justice,  which  requured  that  Christ  should  suffer,  had  any  place 
in  their  system.  They  were  opposed  to  the  worship  of  the  cross,  the 
worship  of  a  mere  bit  of  wood,  an  instrument  of  puniahmeut  for  male- 
iaetors,* — the  sign  of  a  curse, Gal,  3: 13,     Nothing  of  this  sort  could 


*  Phot.  L  22. 

'  Pag.  18.    Mij*  ic$v  hi  ^(Xj  tSiv  uya-  Iial.  pug.  144. 

iSuf    inSpflTTUi'    TUTTtiv  liizixduf    ujiQp-  '  The  expression  KOKoiipyuv  hpyavov,  in 

(tf/t^ti.  Photiua  (I.  c.  7.  p.  23.),  is  obscare.    Pro 

*  Kat  flip  airif  el;  aravpav  ax^f"  '"•'C  perly  it  should  mean  an  instrument  used 
X^ipoc  t^rriuae,  and  in  ihe  anathemas  b;  bad  men.  Thus,  the;  who  threaten 
published  bf  J.  Tollins,  the  Panlieians  are  others  with  such  tjirtures,  would  be  consi- 
described   as  viuvvtci'  arrl  armpov  rdv  dered  aa  Ihe  KOKoipyot ;  but  thit  does  not 
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have  been  aaJd  by  the  Paulicians,  hi  case  they  received  tie  doetrme  of 
Chriat'a  redemptive  suffermga. 

They  were  for  restoring  the  hfe  and  mannera  of  the  church  to  apos- 
tolic simphcity.  They  maintained  that  by  the  multiphcation  of  extei^ 
nal  rites  and  ceremonies  in  the  dommant  church,  the  true  life  of  reli- 
gion_  had  declmed.  They  combatted  the  inclination  to  rely  on  tbe 
magical  effects  of  external  forma,  particulariy  the  sacraments.  In- 
deed, they  went  so  far  on  thia  side  aa  wholly  to  reject  the  outward  cel- 
ebration of  the  sacraments.  They  maintained  that  it  was  by  no  means 
Christ's  mtention  to  institute  the  baptism  by  wator  as  a  perpetual  ordi- 
nance, hut  that  by  baptism  he  meant  only  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit, 
for  by  his  teachings  he  communicated  himaeif,  as  the  living  water,  for 
the  thorough  cleanaing  of  the  entire  human  nature.^  So  too  they 
held,  that  the  eating  of  the  flesh  and  drinking  of  the  blood  of  Christ 
consisted  simply  m  the  commg  into  vital  union  with  him  through  his 
doctrines,  his  word,  which  were  his  true  flesh  and  blood.  It  was  not 
sensible  bread  and  sensible  wine,  biit  his  words,  which  were  to  be  the 
same  for  the  soul  that  bread  and  wine  are  for  the  body,  which  he  de- 
signated as  hia  flesh  and  blood.«  Yet,  if  we  may  credit  the  report  of 
Photius,*  the  Paulicians,  when  attacked  by  any  serious  illness,  were  in 
the  habit  of  placing  upon  themselves  a  cross  of  wood,  which,  when 
they  recovered,  they  threw  aside.  Uor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that 
they  allowed  their  children  to  be  baptized  by  priests  who  lived  among 
them  as  captives ;  though  they  affirmed  that  all  thia  might  profit  the 
body  but  not  the  soul.  If  this  be  so,  we  must  try  to  reconcile  it 
with  the  doefainea  of  the  Paulicians  ui  some  such  way  as  follows.* 
They  heard  a  great  deal  said  of  the  wonderflJ  efficacy  of  the  cross, 
and  of  baptism  in  the  healing  of  diseases.  Many  of  the  uneducated 
Paulicians  may  have  witnessed  with  their  own  eyes  appearances  of  this 
sort,  which  they  attributed  to  causes  that  had  no  existence.  Now  as 
they  ascribed  to  the  Demiurge  a  power  over  the  sensible  world,  so  they 
might  say  here,  as  perhaps  also  in  the  case  of  the  pretended  nuracles 
of  the  sainta,  that  ^ese  outward  works,  performed  by  the  servants  of 
the  Demiurge,  possessed  a  vu-tue  from  him  which  extended  to  the 
rehef  of  the  body ;  though  it  could  not  reach  the  inner  life,  which  lay 
beyond  the  Demiurge's  province.  But  even  if  we  admit  that  Photius 
does  not  report  in  t£ia  story  a  bhnd  rumor,  yet  we  must  doubtless  un- 
derstand what  he  aays  as  true  only  of  individuals,  and  uneducated 
persons,  who  in  the  hour  of  distress  were  involuntarily  governed  once 
more  by  the  ancient  faith ;  at  any  rate,  it  is  impossible  to  derive  from 
hia  language  any  connected  theory  applymg  to  the  conduct  of  the  Pauh- 
cians  generally. 

They  vmdoubtedly  considered  the  confounding  together  of  Christiaii, 
Jewish  and  pohtical  elements  as  the  cause  of  the  corruptions  of  the 

Ejve  so  good  a  sense,  as  when  we  lake  it  Sriraic  airo!)  hir!  roS  teinvov,  dna  muBo- 

ellipticaUj  to  mean  an  instrument  foe  the  5..«i3r  r.l  fi^fiara  airoi  aS'oif  titiov,  ^ 

pnmshment  of  evil  iloers.  apron  nal  olvov. 

'  Phot.  I.  9.  3  I. ,.,  9.  p.  29 

•  Phot.  I.  9.    Pctr.  Sic.  1 8.  'Or,  oi-K  fc  *  In  libe  manner  Gicseler. 
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dominant  church ;  they  were  dearoiis  of  bmgmg  hack  tlie  sunphcity 
of  the  Apostolic  church ;  hence  they  styled  themselves  the  Cathohc 
chTirch,  Christians,  zef"*™**^""*.'  as  contradistinguished  from  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  Eoman  state  reli^on  (gtoftaiouff).  They  strove  to  fol- 
low the  pattern  of  apostolic  sunplicity  in  all  their  ordinances,  and  care- 
fully avoided  evervthmg  that  approached  to  a  resemblance  of  Jewish 
or  pagan  rites.  Hence  they  never  called  their  places  of  assembly 
temples  (fact  or  «?«.)  which  suggested  the  image  of  Jewish  or  pa- 
gan temples — but  gave  tbem  the  more  unpretendmg  name  of  orar 
tones  (aQotsvxai'),^  from  which  too  we  may  gather,  that  with  them 
prayer  constituted  the  most  essential  part  of  divine  worahip.  Among 
other  corruptions  of  the  Christian  element,  they  certainly  counted  also 
the  Christian  priesthood,  founded  on  the  pattern  of  that  of  the  Old 
Testament.  They  recognized  it  as  belon^g  to  the  peculiar  essence 
of  Christianity,  that  it  aimed  to  estabhsh  a  higher  fellowshipof  life 
among  men  of  all  ranks  and  classes,  tolerating  no  such  distinctions  as 
the  existing  ones  between  clergy  or  priests  and  laity.  They  had 
among  them,  it  is  true,  persons  who  adnunistered  ecclesiastical  offices, 
but  tbese  Site  die  rest  were  to  be  looked  upon  as  members  of  the  com- 
munities. They  were  distinguished  from  others  neither  by  dress,  nor  by 
any  other  outward  mark.3  The  names,  also,  of  their  church  officers 
were  so  chosen,  as  to  denote  the  pecuharity  of  tbeir  vocation,  which 
■was  to  administer  the  office  of  spiritual  teaching,  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  sacerdotal  prerogatives.  Hence  they  rejected  the  name  iseersr 
and  also  aqea^vts^ot,  since  even  this  latter  was  too  Jewish  for  them, 
suggesting  to  their  minds  the  presbyters  of  the  Jewish  sanhedrim  as- 
sembled for  the  condemnation  of  Christ.*  At  the  head  of  the  sect 
stood  the  general  teachers  and  reformers,  awakened  by  the  Spirit  of 
God,  such  as  Constantine  and  Serous.  These  were  distinguished  by 
the  title  of  apostles  or  prophets.  Serous  counts  four  of  them.s  Next 
followed  the  class  called  Mamitkot  and  notuhes  (teachers  and  pas- 
tors) ;  then  the  itinerant  messengers  of  the  faith,  <swi»Sr,(ioi,  — cam- 
panions  of  those  divmely  illuminated  heads  over  the  entire  sect, 
toained  under  theh-  influence,  and  regarded  as  hving  organs  for  the 
commumeation  of  tiie  spu^t  which  proceeded  from  them :  next,  the 
tmaqm,  copyists,  probably  so  called,6  because  it  was  their  bushiess  to 
multiply  and  disseminate  the  religious  records,  which  embodied  the 
doctrines  of  the  sect ;  for  they  considered  it  as  a  matter  of  tbe  greatr 
est  moment  that  all  under  the  enhghtening  influences  of  tiie  divine 
Spirit,  should  have  it  m  their  power  to  draw  directly  from  the  genuine 
records  of  the  doctrines  of  Christ ;  and  it  is  probable  that  on  these 

•  The  name  raiirrojroJ.iJ-fli  in  flifl  anath-  J^oS  awcirniaaim.     Petrns  Skulus  naines 

emaa  of  the  Eudutes  in  Tollios,  p.  122.  (p.  30)  among  tbe  pf*uliaritie,  of  ^e  Pan. 

'  Phot.  L  9  lidans,  Ti)  Toi(  npeo/^i/rEpmj  rr;f  erinXiiai- 

'Phot.  L  p.  31.      OS™  (TtSfWTr,   oiTE  at  clirorpEiremJai,  on  oi  n-pEff^irepoi  narit 

Aoirn,  oire  tlvI  W^v  rpoir^  J?iov  ai^v6r>-  roS  ««pioti  crw^jjtfijffaf   ««<  i^  to«to  ci 

»ivi6piov  d  lipitC  no!  irp™^T.poi  roS    ^pow"""'?  of  the  New 'Testament. 
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notariea  devolved  more  especially  the  duty  of  expounding  the  Scrip- 
tures. As  no  other  individual,  after  the  death  of  Sergius,  attuned  to 
such  eminence  of  authority,  aa  to  enjoy  the  confidence  of  all  as  a 
prophet  called  to  guide  the  whole  community,  so  it  was  his  immediate 
disciples,  the  avvexdijfioi  (aasociatfl  itinerants),  who,  in  the  possession 
of  an  equal  authority,  now  took  the  first  place  in  the  generaj  superin- 
tendence of  the  sect.  To  these  latter,  the  preservers  and  expounders 
of  the  written  word  were  originally  subordinate,'  But  at  a  later 
period,  when  the  generation  of  those  immediate  disciples  and  bearers 
of  the  Spirit,  were  removed  by  death,  the  notaries,  who  had  most 
carefully  studied  the  written  records  of  the  religion,  in  search  of  a 
rvde  for  the  trying  of  spirits,  and  who  were  most  practised  in  expound- 
ing their  sense,  acquired  the  highest  authority.  Subordinate  to  the 
learned  in  the  Scriptures,  were  those  who  only  spoke  by  immediate 
inspiration.  The  knowledge  obtained  by  the  study  of  the  reUg?ons 
records  stood  in  higher  repute  than  immediate  mspiration  without  such 
knowledge.^  In  addition  to  these  officers,  we  find  a  class  called 
aaxawi,  the  meaning  of  which  term  cannot  be  so  exactly  deter- 
mined. The  word  reminds  us  of  Aatazfiv,  in  1  Cor.  4:  1,  from 
which  probable  it  was  formed,  to  denote  the  life  of  missionaries,  trav- 
eOing  irom  one  place  to  another  and  exposed  to  manifold  persecutions. 
Hence  we  may  gather,  that  this  title  was  employed  to  designate  a 
higher  class  of  flie  nvvixS-qnoi.  This  accords  perfectly  with  the  ac- 
count gven  of  them  by  Photius,^  who  says  they  were  the  deet  portion 
of  the  disciples  of  Serous.*  One  of  them  led  the  Cynochorites  in 
the  above  mentioned  conspiracy  against  the  emperor's  commissioners ; 
bat  in  so  doing,  he  certajnly  departed  from  the  principles  of  his  mas- 
ter. 

In  respect  to  the  morahty  of  the  Pauhcians,  we  find  that  their  op- 
ponents—  among  whom  may  he  reckoned  Johannes  Ozniensis,^  ac- 
cuse them  of  allowing  themselves  in  unnatural  tusts  and  incestuous  eori- 
neelaoiis.  It  is  obvious  to  remark  however,  that  httle  reliaico  can  be 
placed  on  such  accusations  coming  from  the  mouths  of  excited  adver- 
saries. Such  bad  reports  concerning  the  religious  meetangs  of  sects 
accounted  heretical  are  to  be  met  with,  in  every  age  of  the  church. 
Nor  was  there  wanting  in  the  present  case,  the  no  less  common  charge 
of  infenticide,  and  of  magical  rites  performed  with  the  blood  of 
cHldren.  We  have  already  observed  how  a  single  phrase  found  in  a 
letter  of  Sergius,  was  so  misconceived  or  int«ntJoimIly  pen-erted,  aa 
to  make  it  appear  that  he  coiaidered  fbmication  (itoQViM)  to  be  a 
trifling  sin.  In  like  manner,  the  contempt  of  the  Pauhcians  for  the 
laws  of  the  Old  Testament  respectmg  hindrances  to  marriage  ground- 
ed on  certain  degrees  of  relationship,  may  have  been  the  sole  reason 
of  their  being  accused  of  denymg  that  any  degree  of  consanguinity 

'  Phot.  I.  C.  25,  p.  131.  '  P.  128. 

*  In  the  anathemas  in  Tollins,  p.  144,  *Twii  roi  'Lepy'iov  ita&rjTCivol  Aoyodef. 
Vhi  (omeKdiiU'Jv)  el  irpo^afl/iiiirtpot  Nuro-        '  L.  c.  p.  85. 

'Opy'uM  tvex^ipt-ivvTo  ijri/ic^eiav, 
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3  a  valid  obstacle  t<i  marriage.  "We  must  certainly  adrmt, 
however,  that  the  Pauliciaiis  were  liable  to  he  so  far  misled,  by  theit 
contempt  of  the  Demiurge's  laws  as  to  despise  the  delicate  scruples 
of  a  pure  moral  sentiment  oa  this  suhject.i  Yet  we  should  consider 
again,  that  the  opponents  themselves  of  the  Pauhcians  distmguisli 
Baaues,  whose  principles  were  here  notoriously  loose,  and  his  followers, 
from  the  rest  of  the  Paulicians ;  that  Sergiua  took  decided  ground, 
as  a  reformer,  against  the  pernicious  influence  of  Baanes ;  that  the 
opponents  themselves  of  the  Paulicians  acknowledged  the  pure  moral 
spirit  of  Sergius,  though,  after  their  usual  manner,  they  represented 
the  whole  thing  as  hypocritical  pretence.  And  though  it  may  have 
been  true  with  regard  to  a  part  of  the  Armenian  PauHcians,  as  inti- 
mated by  Johannes  Oznienas  in  the  passage  we  have  referred  to, 
that  among  them  the  principles  of  Parsism  cooperated  with  the  influ- 
ence of  Baanes,  yet  this  cannot  be  charged  as  a  feult  belon^ug  to 
the  whole  sect.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  Paulician  doctrines,  as  a  whole, 
not  only  required,  hut  were  calculated  to  foster,  a  spirit  of  sober  and 
strict  morahty ;  for  the  great  practical  principle  which  flowed  directly 
firom  their  theory  was,  freedom  for  the  repressed  consciouaiess  of  God, 
deUverance  to  the  divine  germ  of  life,  held  imprisoned  by  the  power 
of  sense,  so  that  it  might  proceed  to  unfold  itself  witiioiit  let  or 
hindrance.  If  immoral  tendencies  were  to  be  found,  it  cannot  he 
doubted  that  they  were  ofehoota,  growing  out  of  a  departure  from  the 
original  spirit  and  tendency  of  the  sect.  Indeed  the  more  natural 
result  from  a  principle  like  that  above  described  would  be  a  ri^dly 
ascetic  system  of  moraUty,  such  as  we  find  in  earlier  and  later  sects  of 
a  kmdred  character.  No  trace,  however  is  to  be  found,  at  least  in  the 
sources  of  information  wc  possess,  of  the  existence  of  such  a  system 
among  the  PauHcians  ;  and  perhaps  they  were  led,  by  that  spirit  of 
practical  Christianity  which  had  been  infused  into  their  reformers  by 
the  study  of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures,  into  a  more  free  direc- 
tion of  life  than  was  common  among  older  sects  of  a  kindred  charac- 
ter. It  is  certain,  that  they  protested  against  the  multjphed  statutes 
and  ordinances  of  the  dominant  Greek  church.  While  in  the  latter, 
the  apostolic  decrees  concerning  the  eating  of  things  strangled,  etc. 
were  held  to  be  stifl  obligatory,  the  Pauhcians,  on  the  contrary,  refused 
to  be  bound  by  any  such  scruples  which  they  probably  ascribed  to 
Jewish  prejudice.  Hence  they  were  accused  of  defiling  themselves 
by  the  eating  of  things  forbidden.  They  treated  the  church  festa 
with  contempt,  nor  did  they  hesitate  to  use  cheese  and  milk  as  food 
in  such  seasons  of  fasting  as  were  observed  by  their  sect.^ 

It  wa3  particularly  objected  to  the  Pauhcians  that  they  carried  to 
the  utmost  extreme  the  principle  of  justifying  falsehood  when  employed 
for  righteous  ends.     Photius  affinns  that  they  denied  their  faith  with- 

'  JiS  Gieseler  remarks.  toJ(  iruaav  ficv  InrpCKo/dvoii  j'pKrrioviKiJii 

'*  Among  the  jmatJiemas  directed  o^n^t  vj}<^Teiavj  kotu  de  t&v  Koipov  r^  ioKovoi^^ 

the  Paulicians,  is   the  following  (Tollins  airaic    TcaanpanoaT^;    Tvpoi    re   Koi  jit- 

pag.   146):  iva-Sr/ia   roif  7^  jipaaei  riiu  ^urot  i/i^opou/iivoi;. 
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out  the  slightest  scruple,  and  approved  of  such  denial  though  a  thou- 
sand times  repeated.'  The  ready  equivocations  resorted  to  bj  Gregnne- 
Mus,  for  the  purpose  of  evadmg  the  confession  of  his  faith  at  Con- 
stantinople," may  serve  as  an  illustration  of  the  laxity  of  their  princi- 
ples ivitii  regard  to  the  duty  of  veracity.  Indeed  we  find  nothing 
more  common,  among  theosophical  sects,  than  the  practice  of  justify- 
ing falsehood,  when  resorted  to  for  the  promotion  of  pious  ends. 
But  among  such  sects,  this  principle  is  ever  found  connected  with 
the  assumption,  that  only  a  certain  class  of  superior  natures  are  capar 
ble  of  attaining  to  the  knowledge  of  pure  truth.  While  Christianity, 
by  founding  a  higher  fellowship  of  life  on  the  basis  of  a  common  re- 
ligious consciousness,  as  opposed  to  the  distinction  of  tiio  exoteric  and 
esoteric  in  reli^on  which  prevailed  before  its  appearance,  had  estab- 
lished a  new  principle  of  IjTithfuIness,  and  deprived  partial  ialaehood 
of  the  prop  on  which  it  had  hitherto  leaned  for  support,  free  room 
was  still  found  for  the  old  indulgence  of  prevarication,  wherever  that 
fimdamental  principle  of  Christian  fellowship  was  lost  sight  of,  and 
the  separating  walls  in  reli^on,  thrown  down  by  Christianity,  had  been 
reerected.  It  cannot  be  said,  however,  of  the  Paulicians,  that  tJwy 
denied  Christianity  its  rights  m  this  particular.  In  all  men  alike, 
they  recognized  the  repressed  consciousness  of  God,  the  imprisoned 
genu  of  a  divine  Ufe,  the  point  of  access  for  the  message  of  the  same 
divine  truth  which  was  meant  for  the  acceptance  of  ali.  This  they 
showed  by  their  active  aeal  in  propagating  the  doctrines  of  their  sect. 
If  then,  they  gave  great  latitude  to  the  principle  that  deception  might 
be  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  God's  glory  and  advanc- 
ing the  trutii,  still  they  most  assuredly  acknowledged  the  general 
duty  of  testifying  the  truth,  since  on  no  other  ground  than  as  it 
served  to  advance  the  truth,  could  they  defend  their  lax  prmciple  of 


_We  have  noticed  abeady  the  high  value  set  by  Paulicians  on  the 
written  records  of  tho  truth.  Among  these,  however,  they  did  not 
reckon  the  Old  Testament ;  for  they  derived  Judaism  from  the  De- 
miurge. To  the  rehgious  teachers  of  the  Old  Testament,  they,  hke 
the  older  Gnostics,  applied  tho  words  of  our  Saviour  in  John  10:  8.3 
They  looked  upon  them,  as  teachers,  who  were  sent  not  to  guide 
souls  partaking  of  a  GodUke  essence  to  the  consciousness  and  free 
development  of  their  higher  nature,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  supreme 
God ;  but  rather  to  lead  them  away  from  him  to  the  worsMp  of  the 
Demiurge.  That  they  denied,  however,  the  existence  of  any  connec- 
tion whatsoever  between  the  Old  and  tiie  New  Testament,  seems 
hardly  recondlable  with  the  manner  in  which,  according  to  Photius, 
they  explained thewordsmJohnl:!!.  According  to  him,  by  the  tSiots 
(his  own)  they  understood  the  Uyovg  nQOfpjinuovg  (prophetic  oracles). 
If  these  words  were  really  so  mterprcted  by  them,  we  can  only  re- 
concile the  two  assertions,  by  supposmg,  that  they  looked  upon  the 
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prophets  as  men,  who,  in  their  own  intention,  were  solely  bent  on 
advancing  the  kingdom  of  the  Demiurge,  but  who,  unconsciously,  and 
in  spite  of  themselves,  were  made  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  Uie 
supreme  God,  and  instruments  to  prepare  the  way  for  him,  ivho  waa 
to  dehver  mankind  from  the  Demiurge's  kingdom.  But  as  Photius 
does  not  quote  the  words  of  the  Paulicians  (perhaps  of  Sergius),  in 
the  precise  form  in  which  they  were  expressed,  and  as  it  is  possible  he 
may  have  misunderstood  them,  we  might  be  led  to  suspect  that  the 
latter  was  really  the  case  here.  There  is,  however,  another  way  of 
understanding  these  words  of  Serous,  wBch,  to  say  the  least,  is  far 
more  congruous  with  the  Paulician  system,  —  and  which  accords  also 
with  their  mode  of  interpreting  John  1:  9.  Regarding,  as  they  did, 
the  earthly  world  as  a  work  of  the  Demiurge,  altogether  foreign  from 
the  province  of  the  supreme  God, — but  recognimng  the  souls  of  men 
as  allied  to  God,  destined  for,  and  capable  of,  receiving  the  revelation 
of  the  divine  Logos,  they  would  be  led,  in  the  most  natural  manner,  to 
understand  hy  ISiois  men,  as  such,  —  creatures  bearing  within  them  a 
slumbering  consciousness  of  God. 

Certain  it  is,  according  to  what  we  have  already  remarked  on  & 
former  page,  that  they  gave  especial  weight  to  the  authority  of  the 
apostle  Paul;  and  his  epistles  must  have  been  conadered  by  them 
as  the  main  sources  of  the  knowledge  of  Christian  doetrinea.  From 
a  marginal  gloss  in  Peter  the  SiciUan  (p.  18),  we  find,  at  least  in 
reference  to  the  later  Pauhcians,  that  they,  hke  Mareion,  possessed 
also  an  epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Laodiceans,  whether  this  was  the  same 
as  the  epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Ephesians,  under  another  name,  or  an 
apocryphal  epistle.  They  also  regarded,  with  peculiar  reverence,  the 
very  words  of  Christ  recorded  by  the  Evangelists.  Hence,  they  did 
not  scruple  to  imitate  the  Catholic  Christians,  in  testifying  their 
respect  for  the  book  of  the  gospels,  by  the  ceremony  of  prostration 
}iQos>tvvii<rts  —  they  fell  down  before  it,  and  kissed  it;  but  to  show 
that  this  act  of  veneration  had  no  reference  to  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
usually  marked  on  the  books  of  the  gospels,  but  that  it  was  paid 
only  to  the  hook  itself,  they  said,  In  so  far  as  it  contains  the  words  of 
our  Lord.i  According  to  Photius,  and  to  Peter  the  Sicilian,^  it  would 
seem  that  they  received  all  the  four  gospels  alike,  as  sources  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  words  of  Christ ;  but  a  mar^al  remark  to  Peter 
tiie  Sicihan  affirms  of  the  later  Paulicians,^  that  they  used  only  two 
gospels.  This  latter  account  is  to  be  preferred,  as  more  accurately 
defining  the  fact:  nor  is  it  difficult  to  explain  how  the  other  less 
exact  account  may  have  arisen.  The  Paulicians,  when  the  words  of 
Christ  were  quoted  to  them  from  any  one  of  the  gospels,  were  accus- 
tomed to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  these  declarations ;  indeed 
they  were  found  to  cite  such  declarations  themselves,  in  their  disputes 
with  othera.  Hence  it  was  inferred,  that  they  attributed  equiu  au- 
thority to  all  the  four  gospels.    But  it  was  quite  consistent  with  this 

'  ♦oeri  Hi  rd  0t^iiov  «po;aivtiv  ug  rattf        '  See  the  same,  p.  IB. 
iemroTUanlc  Tepiixow  Wjwpf.     Phot  I.  p.        '  Oi   ydp  viii  /lavoii  Toif  Ho  ;(pi5iiTai 
33.  eiayytAmu:. 
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})raetice,  that  they  should  recognize  only  two  of  the  gospels  as  abao- 
utely  trustworthy  and  uncorrupted  fountains  of  religious  knowledge, 
although  they  borrowed,  or  received  aa  valid,  from  the  other  gospels,' 
whatever  seemed  to  them  to  bear  the  impress  of  primitive  Chris- 
tianity. Those  two  gospels  were  first,  that  of  Luke,  —  as  in  the 
case  of  Marcion,  and  for  the  same  reason,  on  account  of  the  refe- 
rence to  Paul,**  —  and  secondly,  the  gospel  of  John,  aa  is  evident 
from  the  words  of  Christ,  which  they  cite.  Tliis  latt«r  gospel  would 
possess  peculiar  attractions  for  them,  on  account  of  ita  own  distmctive 
character.  What  we  have  aaid  with  regard  to  their  use  of  the  other 
two  gospels,  must  be  applied,  also,  if  we  follow  out  the  hint  given  by 
(lie  marginal  note  above  quoted,  to  their  mode  of  using  the  other 
writings  of  the  New  Testament,  excepting  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul. 
But  they  wholly  rejected  the  epistles  of  St.  Peter,  since  they  did  not 
aoknowledge  him  to  be  a  genuine  apostle,  but  counted  him  as  one 
of  the  thieves  and  robbers,  who  corrupted  the  divine  doctrines.  Pho- 
tiua  alleges^  as  the  reason,  Peter's  denial  of  his  master.  We  cer- 
tainl;7  believe  that  Photius  did  not  draw  here  simply  upon  his  own 
ima^nation,  but  that  the  Pauhcians  did  really  appeal,  in  their  dis- 
putes, to  Peter's  denial  of  Christ,  as  one  eridenee  of  his  unapostoli- 
cal  character,  and  of  bis  untrustwortimess ;  for,  as  we  have  before  re- 
marked, even  the  Pauliciana  acknowledged  that  there  was  one  way 
of  denying  the  faith  which  mvolved  a  heavy  crime,  viz,  when  it  was 
done  from  cowardice,  which  they  certainly  distinguished  from  a  justi- 
fiable accommodation  (otxovofiia').*  But  this,  surely,  was  not  the 
special  reason,  on  account  of  which  they  refused  to  recognize  Peter 
as  a  genuine  apostie.  They  were,  doubtless,  led  to  do  tlus,  for  the 
same  reasons  which  induced  Marcion  also  to  reject  the  apostolic 
authority  of  St.  Peter.  They  regarded  him  as  a  JiuMzing  apostle, 
as  m  opponent  of  St,  Pau!,  as  one  who  was  seeking  to  confound  Chris- 
tianity again  with  Judaism,  which  appeared  evident  from  the  incident 
mentioned  in  Galat.  ii.  But  to  represent  Peter,  who  was  bo  odious  to 
them,  as  a  man  liable  to  be  suspected  from  the  first,  they  appealed,  in 
their  disputes,  to  his  momentary  denial  of  our  Lord.  "  How  can  we 
—  said  they  —  have  any  confidence  in  a  man,  whom  we  find  so  cow- 
ardly and  fickle-minded  aa  Peter  afterwards  showed  himself  to  be, 
when  he  preached  Judaism  instead  of  Christiamty  ?"5 

This  sect,  however,  was  but  one  form  of  the  manifestation  of  a 
more  deeply-seated  antagonism  ;8  that  is  to  say,  we  perceive  in  it  the 

'  But  they  could  take  greater  libetdea  the  denial  of  Christ's  person,  what  the 

m  getting  round  these  latter.    Hence  the  Paulieiana  uflirmed  respecting  the  denial 

charge  brought  against  Sergius,  that  he  of  the  goapei   truth   by  Peter,   at   An- 

had    falsified   especially   the   Gospel   of  tioch. 

Matthew.    See  the  Anathema  XL  against  '  The  further  history  of  the  Paalicians 

T;cliieu3,inTolliu3,p.  114.  we  reserve,  tiU   the   nejil  following  pe- 

"  In  the  marginal  remark  above  relerred  riod. 

to,   Kat  fiiXKav   {xpavrai)    Ty   flOTu  Aou-  '  Although  the  Fanlidans,  amoi^  the 

*''''•  oriental  sects  opposed  lo  the  hierarchy, 

L.  M.  were  the  ones  who  made  the  greatest  sen- 

*  Here  we  difier  from  Gieseler,  who  sup.  sation,  yet  we  are  not  to  suppose,  they 

poses  that  Fhotiua  incorrectly  referred  to  were  the  only  sect  of  this  kind  in  this  pe- 
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reaction  and  covmteractJon — though  modified,  in  this  case,  by  the 
faaion  Toth  Gnoaticiam,  and  veiled  under  the  Gnostic  forms — the  reac- 
tion and  counteraction  of  tiie  Christian  conHciousness,  in  its  efforts  to 
a«qmre  freedom,  against  that  confusion  of  Jewish  and  Christian  ele- 
ments which  appeared  in  the  later  church;  and  we  have  here  revealed 
to  us  the  incipient  stages  of  a  remarkable  reaction,  which,  as  it  begun 
to  spread  more  widely  in  the  succeeding  centuries,  unfolded  itself  in 
a  continually  widening  circle,  and  in  an  ever-increaang  multipUcity  of 
details,  in  opposition  to  the  perfected  system  of  the  ecclesiastical  hie- 
rarchy. 

nod.    There  were,  doubtless,  otIiGr  secla  Bjuintiae  liistorians,  we  find  associaUd 

also,  deriving  their  origin  from  the  Maiii-  with  the  Paaliciaus  a  certain  sect  of  'A^iy- 

chieaua  and  Gnostics,  whose  oflshoots  will  favoi,  —  probably  a  sect  who  were  accused 

become  better  known  to  us  in  ihe  follow-  of  following  certain  Gnostic  or  Manichieaa 

ine  periods,  —  sects  which  have  not  beeti  principles,   becanse   they   held   that   the 

cuUciently  distingaished  from  the  Panli.  touch  of  many  things  was  defiling:  /i^ 

dans  la  this  period.    Thus,  among   the  iSifjr  Coles.  2:  El. 
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rOURTH  PERIOD.  FROM  THE  DEATH  OF  THE  EMPEROR  CHARLE- 
MAGNE TO  POPE  GREGORT  SEVENTH.  FROM  A.  D.  814,  TO  A.  D. 


SECTION  FIBST. 

ESTBKSION  AND  LIMITATION  OS  THE  CHRISTUtT  CHOECH. 

A3  we  have  already  remarkecl,  in  the  history  of  the  preceding 
period,  it  was  the  intention  of  the  emperor  Chariea,  that  the  circle  of 
churches  and  of  nusaionary  estahhahments,  ahout  to  be  founded  in  North- 
em  Grennany,  should  extend  heyond  these  limits  int«  the  countries 
occupied  hy  Scandinavian  and  Slavoiuan  trihes ;  and,  in  order  to  this, 
he  had  resolved  to  fix  a  metropolis  for  these  northern  missions  in 
North  Albingia.  For  this  reason,  he  had  refused  to  incorporate  a 
church  planted  on  the  borders  of  the  empire,  near  Hamburg,  and 
placed  under  the  care  of  Heridao,  a  priest,  with  any  of  the  neighbor- 
ing bishoprics,  meamag  to  reserve  in  bis  own  hands  the  power  of  ea- 
tablisMng  there,  for  the  purposes  above-mentioned,  an  independent 
bishopric'  But  the  war  m  which  he  was  then  engaged  with  the 
Danes,  and  afterwards  his  death,  prevented  the  accompHshment  of 
these  plana  by  lumself ;  and  they  were  first  carried  fully  into  effect, 
under  peculiarly  favorable  circumstances,  by  his  son  and  successor, 
Lewis  the  Pious.  In  Denmark  certain  feuds  had  arisen,  touching  the 
right  of  succession  to  the  crown ;  and,  on  this  occasion,  his  interfe- 
rence was  solicited  by  one  of  the  prmoes,  Harald  Krag,  who  ruled 
in  Jutland,  In  answer  to  thia  application,  he  sent,  in  822,  an  ambas- 
sador to  Denmark;  and,  with  the  negotiations  which  ensued,  was 
introduced  a  proposition  for  the  estabfishment,  or  at  least  to  prepare 
(he  way  for  the  estabfishment,  of  a  mission  among  the  Danes.  The 
primate  of  France,  Ebbo,  archbishop  of  Rheims,  a  man  educated  at 
the  hnperial  court,  and  for  a  time  the  emperor's  favorite  mmister,  was 
selected  by  hnn  for  the  management  of  tins  business.     Ebbo  who  at 

Perlz  Momunenbt  Getmaniae  historic^,  T.  IL 
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the  court  of  his  sovereign  had  often  seen  ambassadors  from  the  pagan 
Danes,  had  for  a  long  time  before,  felt  dearoua  of  consecrating  him- 
self  to  the  work  of  converting  that  people.'  Practised  in  the  affsura 
of  the  world,  and  ardently  devoted  to  the  spread  of  Christianity,  as 
well  as  confident  of  its  triumphant  progress,  he  was  peculiarly  quali- 
fied to  unite  the  office  of  ambassador  mtia  that  of  a  teacher  among  the 
heathen.  Hatligar,  bishop  of  Cambray,  author  of  the  Liber  poeniten- 
tialis,**  was  for  a  while  associated  with  him ;  and  the  emperor  made 
lum.  the  grant  of  a  plaee  called  Wclanao  or  Welna,  probably  the  pres- 
ent Munaterdorf,  near  Itzehoe,^  as  a  secure  retreat,  as  well  as  a  means 
of  support  during  his  labors  in  the  north.  He  succeeded  in  gaining 
over  kmg  Harald  himself,  and  those  immediately  about  his  person,  to 
Christianity ;  though  pohticaJ  reasons  may  no  doubt  have  contributed 
somewhat  to  this  success.  In  the  year  826,  the  king,  with  his  wife 
and  a  numerous  train  of  followers,  made  a  visit  to  the  emperor  at  In- 
gelheim,  where  the  rite  of  baptism  was  with  great  solemnity  adminis- 
tered to  him  and  to  several  others.  The  emperor  himself  stood  god- 
father to  the  king,  and  the  empress  Judith,  god-mother  to  the  queen. 
All  who  submitted  to  baptism  were  magnificently  entertained  and 
loaded  with  presents.  This  would  nahirally  serve  as  an  allurement  to 
many  who  were  not  to  be  influenced  by  purely  religious  motives.  As 
king  Harald  was  now  about  to  return  to  his  country,  though  far  from 
being  as  yet  firmly  established  in  the  Christian  faith ;  as  he  was  likely 
to  be  assailed  in  the  midst  of  heathenism  by  so  many  temptations  ; 
and  as  moreover  the  time  of  archbishop  Ebbo  was  too  much  occupied 
with  the  spiritual  and  secular  concerns  of  his  station,  to  enable  him  to 
bestow  the  requisite  attention  on  the  afiiiira  of  the  mission,  it  waa 
thou^t  necessary  to  look  out  among  the  monks  for  some  person  suitar 
bly  qualified  to  accompany  the  king  in  the  capacity  of  a  priest  and 
teaeher. 

This  duty  was  allotted  to  a  young  man  already  far  advanced  in  the 
Christian  life,  who  by  faithfuhiesa  in  the  least,  had  proved  himself 
worthy  of  beuig  placed  over  affairs  of  greater  moment  —  the  monk 
Anschar  or  Ansgar,  born  not  far  from  Corbie  in  France,  in  the  diocese 
of  Amiens,  A.  D.  801.  In  accordance  with  his  natural  dispoation, 
■which  mclined  him  fi-om  childhood  to  retire  apart  for  serious  meditar 
tion  and  prayer,  he  was  early  given  by  his  parents  to  the  monastery 
of  Corbie,  which  had  attained  a  high  reputation  under  the  government 
of  Hie  abbot  Adalhard,  and  where  Paschasius  Radbert,  one  of  the 
learned  men  of  his  age,  directed  the  studies  of  a  flourishing  school. 
Anschar,  his  most  industrious  pupil,  afterwards  became  the  assistant 
of  his  labors ;  where  he  remained  until  called  to  a  more  independent 
sphere  of  action.  The  occasion  was  as  follows.  Among  the  Saxons, 
now  finally  subdued  after  so  many  obstinate  battles,  the  emperor 
Charles  had  already  determined  to  found,  along  with  other  eccles- 

1  See  Bimbert's  Life  of  Anschar,  c.  13.  '  See  Vol.  ni.  p-  275. 

Affliitus  Spiritu  pro  vocalLone  gentium  et  "  See  LangebeOi's  note  on  tlie  IM  of 

masimc  Danorum,  qnos  in  palfilio  eaepios  Anschar,  in  Scriploribna  renun  Danicarum 

vaerat  Haftuae,  1772.  T.  L  p.  453. 
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iastical  eatablisLments,  monasteries,  for  the  tillage  of  the  land,  and  for 
the  Christiaii  education  of  the  people,  purposes  for  which  these  estab- 
lishments had  been  found  so  well  adapted  in  other  parts  of  Germany, 
But  the  execution  of  this  design  met  with  too  many  obstacles  in  a 
country  as  yet  hardly  rescued  from  paganism.  He  confined  his  en- 
deavors, therefore,  in  the  first  place,  simply  to  preparing  the  way  for 
the  accomplishment  of  this  object,  by  distributmg  the  Saxons,  whom 
in  time  of  war  he  had  taken  aa  captires  or  as  hostages,  among  the 
Frankish  monasteries;  so  that,  after  having  been  trained  there  as 
monks,  they  might  return  and  labor  for  the  transplantation  of  monar 
chism  into  their  own  country.  The  high  reputation  of  the  monastery 
at  Corbie  induced  him  to  place  an  unusual  number  of  the  young 
Saxons  under  the  care  of  that  institution.  The  abbot  Adalhard,  who 
■well  understood  the  designs  of  his  kinsman  the  emperor,  was  informed 
by  one  of  these  young  Saxons,  named  Thcodrad,  of  a  tract  of  ground 
on  his  father's  estate,  abounding  in  springs  of  water,  and  well-adapted 
for  the  foundation  of  a  monastery.  This  Saxon  youth  he  sent  home 
to  his  country,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  from  his  friends  a  gift  of 
the  spot  described,  in  order  that  a  monastery  ought  be  founded  there, 
■ — in  which  business  he  would  be  very  hkely  to  succeed.  But  Adal- 
hard was  soon  afterwards  prevented,  by  the  pressure  of  political  busi- 
ness '  committed  to  his  care,  then  by  the  disgrace  into  which  he  fell 
■vrith  the  emperor  Lewis  the  Pious,  involving  the  loss  of  his  abbacy, 
from  prosecuting  this  plan.  But  another  Adalhard,  who  succeeded 
him  as  abbot  of  Corbie,  followed  up  the  enterprise,  and  at  the  ^et 
at  Paderbom,  in  the  year  815,  obtained  permission  from  the  emperor 
to  found  a  monastery  in  the  spot  above  designated.  Monks  were  sent 
tiiere  from  the  monastery  of  Corbie,  and  by  them  monasticism  waa 
first  introduced  into  that  region.  The  monastery  soon  acquired  great 
fame  among  the  people  ;  many  young  men  of  noble  parentage  applied 
for  admission  into  it,  and  many  boys  were  placed  there  to  be  educated. 
But  the  country  in  which  it  was  placed  was  too  unfruitful  to  secure 
for  it  a  sufficient  support ;  the  monks  were  obliged  to  struggle  with  the 
severest  want,  and  indeed  would  have  been  wholly  unable  to  sustain 
themselves,  had  they  not  been  provided  with  food  and  clothing  by  the 
parent  monastery  of  Corbie.  After  having  thus  maintamed  their  post 
with  difficulty  for  more  than  six  years,  they  were  delivered  from  a  sit- 
uation of  the  most  extreme  distress  by  the  abbot  Adalhard,  who,  re- 
called from  his  exile,  and  restored  to  his  former  situation,  had  acquired 
Etillgreaterinfiuence  then  ever.  He  not  only  procured  for  them  momen- 
tary rehef,  by  sending  them  wagons  loaded  with  provisions,  but  also 
secured  to  them  a  more  lasting  benefit  by  persuading  the  emperor  ta 
bestow  on  him  as  a  gift  for  this  purpose  a  more  productive  re^on  of 
country  in  his  own  domains,  not  tar  from  Hoxter,  on  the  Weser ;  and 
to  this  place  the  monastery  was  removed  in  822,  where  from  its  parent 
seat  it  received  the  name  of  Corvey.*    Anschar  was  one  of  the  monka 

'  The  admintstralion  of  the  empire  of  '  See  the  aeeonnl  by  an  aneicnt  author 
Italy  during  Ihc  minority  of  the  prince  in  Mabillon  acta  sanctorum.  O.  B.  T.  IV. 
Fipin.  P.  I.  and  Pertz  motiDtaenta,  II.  p.  576. 
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transfeiTed  from  Corbie  to  this  spot.  He  Iiad  the  direction  of  the 
conventual  school,  and  at  the  same  time  preached  to  the  people,  whjch 
doubtless  served  to  prepare  him  for  his  later  labors  among  the 
heathen." 


LOUS  of  an  attraction  to- 

ing  his  powers  on  fiivo- 

had  come  or  ai 


From  early  childhood  Anschar  was  eonscioi 
Trards  the  godlike,  which  kept  him  from  wastin^ 
lous  pursuits.  Voices  of  admonition  and  wainiu;^ 
to  come  to  him  in  visions  and  dreams.  The  glory  of  God,  the  1 
odness  of  the  life  et«mal  had  been  presented  to  him  in  bright  and 
inspiring  images.  Once,  for  example,  he  thought  himself  lifted  up  to 
the  Source  of  light,  whence  al!  holy  beings  drew  their  supplies ;  and 
he  gave  the  following  account  of  what  he  witnessed ;  "  All  the  ranks 
of  the  heavenly  host,  standing  around  in  exaltation,  drew  joy  from  this 
fountain.  The  light  was  immeasurable,  so  that  I  could  trace  neither 
be^iuiing  nor  end  to  it.  And  although  I  could  see,  far  and  near,  yet 
I  could  not  discern  what  was  embraeed  within  that  immeasurable  H^t. 
I  saw  nothing  but  its  outward  shining,  yet  I  believed  that  He  was 
there,  of  whom  St.  Peter  says  that  even  the  angels  desire  to  behold 
Him.  He  himself  was  in  a  certain  sense  in  all,  and  all  around  bim 
were  in  lEm.  He  encompassed  them  from  without,  and  supplying 
their  every  want,  inspired  and  guided  them  from  witiiin.  In  every 
direction  ahke  he  was  all.  There  was  neither  sun  nor  moon  to  give 
Hght  there,  nor  any  appearance  of  heaven  or  earth.  But  the  hri^t- 
ness  of  the  transparent  ether  waa  such,  that  instead  of  being  the  least 
oppressive,  it  refreshed  the  eye,  satisfying  the  souls  of  all  with  inex- 
pressible bliss.  And  from  the  midst  of  that  immeasurable  light,  a 
iieavenly  voice  addressed  me,  saying,  '  Go,  and  return  to  me  again 
crowned  with  martyrdom,' "  In  the  vision  which  beamed  forth  from  the 
depths  of  his  own  consciousness  in  thk  symbolical  representation,  we 
see  disclosed  the  inmost  longings  of  his  soul.  We  may  presume  that 
the  accounts  he  had  heard  of  the  labors  of  missionaries  among  the 
German  tribes,  had  awakened  in  him  an  irropresable  desire  of  preach- 
ing the  gospel  among  the  heathen,  with  a  willingness  even  to  sacrifice 
his  Efe  in  his  Master's  cause.  Two  years  afterwards  he  had  another 
vision,  while  deeply  engaged  in  prayer.  He  thought  that  Christ  ap- 
peared to  him,  calling  upon  him  to  confess  his  sins,  that  he  might 
receive  absolution.  He  said,  "  Thou  knowest  all  things ;  not  a  thought 
is  hidden  from  thee."  But  the  Lord  replied,  "  It  is  true  that  I  know 
all  things ;  yet  it  is  my  will  that  men  should  confess  to  me  their  sins, 
that  they  may  be  forgiven."  So  after  he  had  confessed  his  sins, 
Christ  pronounced  them  forgiven  —  a  word  that  filled  him  with  inex- 
pressible joy.  At  another  time,  when  assured  after  the  same  manner 
that  his  sins  were  forgiven,  he  inquired,  "  Lord,  what  wouldst  thou 
have  me  to  do  ? "  when  he  was  told,  "  Go,  preaeh  the  word  of  Gtod 
to  the  tribes  of  the  heathen."  ^ 

Thus  by  the  history  of  his  own  Christian  experience,  and  by  the 
leadings  of  the  divine  Spirit  which  guided  it,  Anschar  was  already 

'  See  Bimbert's  accoont  of  his  life,  f  6.  '  Vila  Anschar,  {  9. 
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fitted  and  waitmgforthisgreat  calling,  when  summoned  to  undertake 
it.  The  abbot  Wala  of  Corvoy,  on  being  consulted  by  the  emperor 
Lewis,  knew  of  no  otier  ]>erson  whom  he  could  confidently  recommend 
aa  qualified  for  the  Danish  misaion.  And  when  the  emperor  asked 
Anschar  himself  whether  he  was  wilhng  for  Gfod's  glory  to  accompany 
king  Harald  to  Denmark,  he  replied  at  once  that  he  was  both  willing 
and  anxious  to  go.  _  His  abbot  Wala  then  declared,  that  he  would  by 
no  means  compel  him  by  his  monastic  vow  of  obedience  to  undertake 
so  formidable  a  work ;  but  if  he  chose  this  vocation  of  hia  own  free 
will,  the  abbot  said  he  rejoiced  at  it,  and  cheerfully  gave  him  permis- 
sion to  engage  in  it.  Though  many  tried  to  intimidate  and  dishearten 
him,  by  dwellmg  on  the  hardships  and  dangers  he  must  necessarily  en- 
counter, he  adhered  steadfastly  to  his  purpose,  and  retiring  to  a  neigh- 
boring vmeyard,  prepared  himself  in  sohtude,  by  prayer  and  study  of 
the  Scriptures,  for  the  great  imdertaking.  Only  one  monk,  Autbert, 
a  man_  of  noble  descent,  volunteered  to  accompany  him ;  but  they 
found  it  would  be  necessary  to  wait  upon  themselves,  for  not  a  angle 
domestic  of  the  monastery  was  disposed  voluntarily  to  offer  his  services, 
and  the  abbot  refused  in  this  case  to  interpose  Hs  authority. 

The  *mperor  called  the  two  missionaries  before  him.  He  gave 
them  church  vessels,  tents,  and  whatever  else  they  needed  for  their  joui^ 
ney,  and  dismissed  them  with  exhortations  to  zeal  and  perseverance 
in  their  calling.  At  first  they  met  with  no  very  favorable  reception 
from  king  Harald  and  his  attendants  ;  the  latter  being  still  too  deeply 
sunk  in  pagan  barbarism,  to  pay  any  due  respect  to  the  ofBco  of  a  mis- 
sionary. But  on  their  arrival  at  Cologne,  whence  they  were  to  pass 
by  the  Rhine  to  Holland,  and  then  to  Denmark  by  the  way  of  Dorsta- 
tum  (Wyk  te  Duerstade),  at  that  time  a  famous  commercial  town, 
the  central  depot  of  the  trade  with  the  north,  and  of  the  commercial  in- 
tercourse between  pagan  and  Christian  tribes,  Bishop  Hadelbo*  pre- 
sented them  with  a  convenient  vessel  for  their  voyage,  which  induced 
king  Harald  to  join  company  with  them,  thus  affording  them  an  oppor- 
tunity of  winning  his  confidence  and  regard,  a  task  in  which  the  en- 
ga^g  manners  of  Anschar  eminently  qualified  him  to  succeed. 

The  first  two  years,  from  the  end  of  826,  Anschar  spent  in  Den- 
mark, where  he  is  said  to  have  converted  many.  The  accounts,  how- 
ever, are  too  vague  and  indefinite  to  be  entitled  to  much  confidence. 
His  most  import^t  proceedings  wMch  marked  tie  wisdom  of  his 
course,  was  to  purchase  boys  belonging  to  tlie  nation,  whom,  with  oth- 
ers presented  to  Mm  by  the  king,  he  took  under  His  own  care,  to  edu- 
cate and  train  as  teachers  for  their  countrymen.  The  work  com- 
menced from  small  beginnings.  A  school  for  twelve  boys  was  the 
first  Christian  institution  planted  by  Anschar,  which,  for  the  sake  of 
secunty,  he  established  on  the  boundaries  at  Hadeby  or  Schleswig. 
The  unsettled  condition  of  the  country  prevented  him  from  doing 
more.  By  embracing  Christianity,  and  forming  connections  with  the 
Franks,  Harald  had  rendered  himself  unpopular  with  his  nation.  In 
the  year  828,  he  was  expelled  by  his  enemies,  and  driven  to  seek 
refuge  m  a  Frankish  feof  which  he  had  received  as  a  present  from  tie 
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emperor.  Nor  was  there  any  longer  safety  for  Anachar  in  Denmark. 
Beades,  he  had  lost  his  sole  companion  Authert,  whom  sickness  had 
compelled  to  return  to  Corvey,  where  he  soon  afterwards  died.  While 
the  circle  of  Anschar's  labors  was  becoming  thus  circumscribed,  a 
new  and  larger  field  was  opened  to  him,  which  he  joyfiilly  accepted. 
By  intercourse  with  Christian  nations,  some  seeds  of  Christianity  had 
already  been  scattered  in  Sweden.  Commerce  especially  had  con- 
tributed to  this  event.  Christian  merchants  had  conveyed  the  knowl- 
edge of  Christianity  to  Sweden,  and  merchants  from  Sweden  becom- 
ing acquainted  with  Christianity  at  Dorstede,  had  many  of  them  no 
doubt  there  embraced  the  faith.  Others  induced  by  what  they  had 
heard  about  Christianity,  betook  themselves  to  Dorstede,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaming  a  better  knowledge  of  the  reh^on,  or  of  recei™g 
baptism.'  In  the  expeditions,  moreover,  which  they  made  to  distant 
Chrislian  lands,  tiiey  had  brought  away  with  them  numbers  of  Chris- 
tian captives  ;  by  which  means  the  knowledge  of  Christianity  had  al- 
ready found  its  way  to  Sweden,  and  attracted  more  or  less  the  at- 
tention of  the  people.  Hence  it  came  about,  that  certain  envoys 
from  Sweden,  sent  to  the  emperor  Lewis  on  other  busmess,  informed 
him,  that  there  were  many  among  their  people  desirous  of  cbtaining 
a  better  knowledge  of  Christianity,  and  of  becommg  incorporated 
with  the  Christian  church ;  and  the  emperor  was  invited  to  send 
them  priests.  Accordingly  the  emperor  apphed  to  Anschar,  proposing 
that  he  should  undertake  the  mission  to  Sweden,  with  a  view  to  as- 
certain, whether  any  opening  presented  itself  for  the  preachmg  of 
the  gospel  in  tJiat  country.  Anschar  declared  at  once,  that  he  was 
ready  to  engage  in  any  enterprise  which  might  serve  to  glorify  the 
name  of  Christ. 

The  Danish  nussion  having  been  confided  to  the  care  of  the  monk 
CKsl^na,  Anschar,  accompanied  by  monk  VTitmar  of  Corvey,  embark- 
ed on  board  a  trading  vessel  for  Sweden,  in  the  year  829,  taking 
with  him  various  presents  from  the  emperor  to  the  king  of  Sweden, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  procure  a  readier  acceptance  for  the  pro- 
posals of  tho  missionary.  Attacked,  however,  on  the  voyage  by  pi- 
rates, they  were  glad  to  escape  with  their  hves,  after  having  lost  nea^ 
ly  everythmg  they  carried  \vith  them.  Many  of  the  crew  were  now 
for  abandoning  the  voyage;  but  Anschar  would  not  allow  himself 
to  be  discouraged.  He  declared  it  to'be  his  settled  resolution  not  to 
return  till  he  had  ascertained  whether  God  was  preparing  the  way 
for  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  in  Sweden.  They  landed  at  Birka 
^iorka,)  on  the  Lake  of  Malam,  a  port  near  the  ancient  capital 
Sigtuna.  Anschar  obtained  permission  of  the  monarch  to  preach  the 
gospel,  and  to  baptize  all  such  as  were  wilhng  to  embrace  Christianity. 
They  found  also  many  Christian  captives,  who  rejoiced  in  being  al- 
lowed once  more  to  partake  of  the  commnnion.  Among  the  first  who 
came  over  to  Christianity  was  Herigar  (Hergeir,)  a  man  of  rank  and 

'  See  the  passage  from  Anschar's  life  \  27,  cited  ia  full  on  a  future  page 
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the  governor  of  a  department.     He  becf^e  a  zealoua  promoter  of 
Christianity,  and  erected  a  church  on  his  own  freehold  estate. 

Having  thus,  after  residing  in  the  country  a  year  and  a  hiM,  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  spread  of  the  gospel,  and  accurately  informed 
himself  with  regard  to  its  future  prospects,  he  returned,  in  831,  to 
the  Frankish  kingdom.  The  favorahle  proapecta  for  the  extension  of 
Christianity  m  the  North,  disclosed  by  Anschar's  report,  induced  the 
emperor  Lewis  to  carry  out  the  phm  already  projected  by  his  father 
Charlemagne. '  He  founded  at  Hamburg  a  metropolis,  which  was  to 
serve  as  a  centre  of  operation  for  the  missions  of  the  North,  and  got 
Anschai-  consecrated  archbishop  of  North  Albingia.  The  diocese 
being  a  poor  one,  and  constantly  exposed  to  the  inroads  of  the  pagan 
tribes  of  the  North,  he  bestowed  on  him  the  monastery  Turholt 
(Thoroult)  in  Flanders,  between  Bruges  and  Ypres,  both  as  a  place 
of  refiige  and  as  a  source  of  revenue  to  defray  the  expenses  of  hie 
station.  To  place  this  arrangement  on  a  more  stable  foundation,  he 
immediately  despatched  Anschar  to  Rome  on  a  visit  to  pope  Gregory 
IV.  The  latter  confirmed  all  that  had  been  done;  bestowed  on 
Ajischar  the  Pall,  or  distinguishing  badge  of  the  awhiepiscopal  digni- 
ty, and  conferred  on  him,  in  connection  with  archbishop  Ebbo,  the 
charge  of  preaching  the  gospel  to  the  nations  of  the  North.  But  as 
Anschar  was  unable,  alone,  to  supply  the  wants  of  both  the  missions,  that 
hi  Denmark  and  that  in  Sweden,  and  aa  Ebbo,  though  he  never  ceased 
to  tate  a  Hvely  interest  in  the  spread  of  Christiamty  in  those  regions, 
was  still  prevented  bj  the  multiplicity  of  his  other  engagements  from 
lending  an  active,  personal  cooperation  in  the  work,  the  latter  appoint- 
ed and  consecrated  to  the  episcopal  office,  as  lua  representative,  his 
nephew  Gauzbert ;  and  to  him  was  especially  entrusted  the  misaon 
in  Sweden.  At  his  ordmation  he  received  the  name  of  Simon.  The 
monastery  founded  by  the  archbishop  at  Weltia  was  bestowed  on 
Gauzbert,  for  the  same  purpose  as  Thoroult  had   been  granted  to 


As  to  Denmark,  the  mission  after  the  expulsion  of  king  Harald, 
had  been  shut  out,  it  is  true  from  all  immediate  access  to  this  country! 
where  kmg  Horick,  a  violent  enemy  of  Christianity,  reigned  supremo! 
Anschar,  however,  wag  unwearied  in  making  efibrts  on  a  small  seal 
hoping  by  these  hghter  be^nnings  to  prepare  the  way  for  more  ii_ 
prtant  operations  in  the  future.  He  purchased  captives  of  the  Dan- 
ish, Norman  and  Slavonian  races,  particularly  boys ;  and  such  as  he 
found  suitable  for  his  purpose,  he  either  retained  near  his  own  person, 
to  be  tramed  as  monks  and  clergymen,  the  future  teachers  of  their 
countrymen,  or  sent  them  to  be  educated  in  the  monastery  of  Tho- 
roult. In  Sweden,  on  the  other  hand,  the  state  of  things  was  more 
favorable,  so  far  as  this,  that  Christianity  here  had  at  the  outset 
gained  followers  among  the  people  themselves,  who  declared  in  its 
favor,  not  from  outward  motives  of  mterest  or  advantage,  but  -from 
the  impulse  of  their  inward  feehngs.  Gauzbert  met  in  Sweden  with 
a  favorable  reception,  and  continued  to  labor  therefor  many  years 
with  good  success.     But  in  the  year  845  he  was  attacked  in  his  own 

TOL.  III.  24 
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house,  robbed  of  all  he  haS,  and  driven  away  bj  an  insurrectionary 
mob  of  tho  maddened  heathen  populate.  About  the  same  time  that 
the  Swedish  mission  was  thus  mtemipted,  Ansehar's  work  in  the 
North  was  also  threatened  with  destruction.  In  845,  the  citj  of 
Hamburg  was  attacked  and  pillaged  by  the  Normans,  who  laid  waste 
the  whole  country  with  fire  and  sword,  making  the  churches  and  the 
clergy  the  special  objects  of  their  fury,  and  Ansehar  lost  his  all.  It 
was  with  extreme  difEculty  that  he  managed  to  save  himself  and  his 
reiics.  A  magnificent  church,  which  he  had  procured  to  be  erected, 
with  the  monastery  attached  to  it,  as  well  as  the  fibrary  presented  to 
him  by  the  emperor,  fell  a  prey  to  the  flames.  When  Ansehar  beheld 
the  fruits  of  his  frugality  and  toil  for  so  many  years  annihilated  as  in 
a  moment,  he  repeated  once  and  again  the  words  of  Job,  "  The  Lord 
gave,  the  Lord  has  taken  away, — he  has  done  what  seemed  him 
good, — blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord."  Followed  by  his  com- 
panions and  scholars  he  was  compelled  to  wander  about  in  uncer- 
tainty, till  at  length  he  found  refuge  on  the  estates  of  a  noble  lady,  by 
the  name  of  Icia  or  Ida,  at  Ramcshoe  in  the  department  of  Holstein. 
From  this  spot,  he  now  travelled  over  his  pillaged  and  wasted  dio- 
cese, laboring  to  promote  the  religioi:^  instruction,  to  confirm  the  faith, 
and  to  console  the  minds,  of  its  unfortunate  inhabitants.  _  Meantune, 
he  had  lost  also  his  powerful  protector,  the  emperor  Lewis,  who  died 
in  840.  In  consequence  of  the  division  of  the  territory  after  his 
death,  he  was  deprived  of  the  monastery  Thoroult,  wbich  had  hitherto 
supported  him  in  his  poverty.  Many  of  his  companions  forsook  him 
for  want  of  the  means  of  sustenance ;  many  returned  back  to  the 
monastery  of  Corbie.  But  Ansehar  made  the  best  of  his  situation, 
and  endeavored  faithfully  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  his  calhng  m  the 
midst  of  80  many  embarrassing  circumstances.' 

Thus  he  labored  many  years,  travellmg  irom  his  pla«e  of  refuge 
through  every  part  of  his  wasted  diocese.  In  the  meanwhile,  he 
beheld  the  misaon  destroyed  which  had  been  commenced  in  Sweden, 
without  any  apparent  prospects  of  its  restoration.  The  archbishop 
Ebbo  of  Rheims,  from  whom  that'  mission  originally  proceeded,  having 
become  entangled  in  the  pohtical  quarrels  of  the  Frankish  empire, 
was  for  a  iime,  it  is  true,  wholly  withdrawn  from  rmssionary  affairs. 
But  when,  after  many  calamities,  in  which  he  had  involved  himself 
by  participating  in  the  msurrectiou  against  the  emperor  Lewis  the  Pi- 
ous, he  became  bishop  of  Hildesheim,  his  zeal  in  behalf  of  the  holy 
enterprise  was  rekindled,  and  he  exhorted  Ansehar  not  to  be  dis- 
heartened by  these  accumulating  embarrassments.  In  their  last  in- 
terview on  tlus  subject,  said  he  to  the  latter :  "  Be  assured,  that 
what  we  have  labored  to  accomplish  for  the  glory  of  Christ,  will 
brmg  forth  fruit  m  the  Lord ;  for  it  is  my  firm  and  settled  belief, 
yea  I  know  assuredly,  that  although  what  we  have  undertaken  to  do 
aipong  .those  nations,  meets  for  a  time  with  obstacles  and  hiadrancea 

'  This  Echolar  Kimbert  says :  Ipse  euni    gens,  injuiiclnm  sibi  offii-ium  nequaqaam 
pimcis,  qni  cuin  eo  sntalilerttiit,  pront  po-    descrece  Toluit.     Vit,  4  21. 
teiftt,  Be  agebal  et  licet  in  panperciite  de- 
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on  account  of  our  sins,  yet  it  will  not  be  bat,  but  thrive  more  and 
more,  till  the  name  of  the  Lord  extends  to  tte  extreme  boundaries  of 
the  earth!" 

Meanwhile,  the  way  was  preparing  for  an  improvement  of  hia 
afiairs.  At  the  very  time  Anschar  met  with  the  calamity  above 
described,  Leuderieh,  bishop  of  Bremen,  died,  and  the  vacancy  of 
this  bishopric  set  king  Lewis  of  Germany  to  devising  measures  for 
extricating  an  archbishop,  who  labored  so  zealously  for  the  good  of 
the  church  of  the  North,  from  all  his  difficulties.  He  probably  left 
this  bishopric  for  a  time  without  an  incumbent,  with  the  intention  of 
uniting  it  to  the  archbishopric  of  Hamburg,  and  thus  relieving  the 
poverty  of  this  latter,  which  was  constantly  exposed  to  be  devastated 
by  barbarians  —  an  arrangement,  however,  ivhieh  could  be  carried 
into  complete  effect  only  by  the  removal  of  various  difficulties  and 
objections,  on  the  part  of  tlie  spiritual  and  secular  orders,  arising 
Irom  the  necessity  of  introducing  various  changes  in  the  relations  of 
the  existing  dioceses  to  each  other, —  the  bishopric  of  Bremen  having, 
in  fa«t,  been  subordinate  to  another  archbishopric,  then  belon^ng  to 
the  kingdom  of  Lotharin^a,  the  archbishopric  of  Cologne.  For  this 
reason,  and  because  he  was  unwilling  to  create  any  strife  in  the 
church,  and  wished  to  avoid  all  appearance  of  self-interest,  Anschar 
declined,  for  a  long  time,  to  accept  of  the  assistance  which  was  thus 
proffered  to  him.^  By  various  negotiations,  extending  from  the  year 
847  to  the  year  849,  all  the  dMculties  which  impeded  this  new 
arrangement  were  finally  removed ;  moreover,  the  change  was  sanc- 
tioned by  the  papal  confirmation.  Thus  Anschar  came  into  possession 
of  a  larger  and  securer  income,  without  wluch  he  would  have  foimd 
it  impossible  io  mamtam  the  missionary  estabhshments  in  the  North, 
with  any  prospects  of  success.  From  henceforth  the  town  of  Bremen, 
on  account  of  its  safer  position,  became  the  ordinary  seat  of  the  arch- 
bishop. 

Under  these  more  favorable  circumstances,  Anschar  turned  hia 
attention  once  more  to  the  missions  in  Denmark  and  Sweden.  By 
presents,  he  succeeded  in  softening  the  temper  of  Horick  (BKch) 
king  of  Jutland,  hitherto  a  violent  enemy  of  Christianity.  He  unde> 
took  the  management  of  certam  political  negotiations  with  that  mon- 
arch, in  conductmg  which  he  won  his  confidence  to  such  a  degree, 
that  the  kmg  admitted  him  to  his  private  councils,  and  refused  to 
treat  with  any  other  agent  in  hia  afiairs  with  the  German  empire.  He 
availed  himself  of  this  peraonal  attachment  of  the  king,  to  obtain  his 
consent  for  the  admission  of  Christianity  into  hia  kingdom.  We  have 
no  evidence,  it  is  true,  that  the  king  himself  embraced  the  Christian 
ftuth;  but  he  held  it  in  great  respect;  and  Anschar  was  permitted  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  a  Christian  church,  and  to  estabhsh  the  Chris- 
taan  worship  of  God  wherever  he  chose,  as  well  as  to  instruct  and 

'  Vita  Anschar.  c   22.      Peria    inonn.  eupiditatia  reprehenderotur,  caate  praevi- 

mento.  T.  U.  p.  706.    Doniinus  et  pastor  dens,  non  facile   linio   disposilioni   assen- 

noster  hoc  sibi   periculosum    esse  oliquo  tiebat. 
modo  fonnidana  et  ne  a  qnibnslibet  naeio 
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baptize  all  who  desired  it.  He  selected,  as  the  most  eli^ble  spot  for 
founding  a  church,  the  town  of  Schleswig,  situated  on  the  borders  of 
the  two  kingdoma,  a  place  which  had  much  intercourse  by  trade  with 
the  Christian  towns,  Dorstede  and  Hamburg.'  Over  the  church 
here  established  he  appointed  a  priest ;  many  concealed  Christians, 
who  had  been  baptized  at  Hamburg  or  Dorstede,  now  ventured  to 
make  public  profession  of  their  religion,  and  rejoiced  in  the  opportu- 
nity of  once  more  uniting  in  the  Christian  worship  of  God.  As  from 
this  time  the  Christian  merchants  of  Dorstede  came  to  the  place  with 
greater  confidence,  and  the  intercourse  between  the  two  marts  grew 
more  lively,  tiie  event  operated  favorably  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
town,  and  Christianity  recommended  itself  by  its  beneficial  influence 
on  the  condition  of  the  burgesses.  Many  received  baptism,  but  many 
also  joined  in  the  pubhc  worship  only  as  catechumens,  for  the  same 
reason  that  had  induced  multitudes  already  in  more  ancient  times  to 
put  off  their  baptism,^  under  the  impression  that,  by  delaying  that 
rite  until  the  last  moment,  they  should,  by  then  receiving  it,  pass 
without  blemish  to  immortal  life.  Many  who,  under  the  visitations 
of  sickness,  had  sought  help  in  vain  from  the  gods,  on  whom  they 
had  lavished  their  offerings,  submitted  to  baptism,  and  their  recovery 
was  regarded  as  an  effect  of  the  holy  rite,^ 

As  to  the  Swedish  mission,  its  failure  happened  precisely  at  the 
same  point  of  time,  which  had  proved  so  uuibrtunate  to  Anschar ; 
and  during  the  seven  ensuing  years,  after  the  expulaon  of  Gauzbert 
from  Sweden,  he  was  unable  to  do  anything  towards  the  reestab- 
lishment  of  the  mission.  At  length,  in  the  year  851,  he  succeeded 
in  again  finding  a  suitable  person  to  engage  in  this  enterprise.  He 
prevailed  on  Ardgar,  a  priest  and  eremite,  to  exchange  a  life  of 
peaceful  secluaon,  consecrated  solely  to  his  own  improvement,  for 
more  active  labors  in  promoting  the  kingdom  of  God.  He  calculated 
in  this  case  especially,  on  the  well-known  zeal  of  his  ancient  friend 
Herigar,  to  whom,  above  all  others,  it  was  his  earnest  advice  that 
Ardear  should  attach  himself.  Nor  was  he  deceived  in  his  expecta- 
tion* Through  every  change  of  circun^tances,  Herigar  had  not 
only  continued  steadfast  in  the  (aith  himself,  having  never  been 
moved  by  any  prepare  of  distress  to  seek  help  from  the  gods,  but  had 
boldly  proclaimed  bis  faith  among  the  heathens,  and  many  circura- 
stanees,  in  themselves  unimportant,  had  contributed  to  give  his  testi- 
monies and  exhortations  additional  weight  mth  the  people.  For  it 
happened  here,  as  it  often  has  in  the  history  of  missions,  the  slightest 
circumstances  became  influential,  from  the  connection  in  which  they 
were  placed  by  an  overruling  Providence. 

One  of  the  persons  who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  tumultuary 
proceedings  by  which  Gauzbert  was  forced  to  leave  Sweden,  was 
the  son  of  a  chieftain,  and  he  had  conveyed  a  large  portion  of  the 
booty  which  fell  to  his  share  to  his  father's  house.     It  so  happened, 
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that  this  family  were  aft«rwards  visited  with  sore  calamities ;  they 
lost  the  greater  part  of  their  property,  and  the  son,  with  many  other 
members  of  the  family,  died.  The  father,  judging  after  the  usual 
manner  of  a  heathen,  concluded  that  he  had  incurred  the  displea- 
sure of  some  deity,  and  thus  brought  upon  himself  these  misfortunes. 
Foilowiug  the  conmion  practice  in  such  cases,  he  went  to  a  priest, 
for  the  purpose  of  counting  him  respecting  the  God  whom  he  had 
provoked  to  bring  these  evils  upon  him,  and  whose  favor  he  must  seek 
to  propitiate,  m  order  to  be  delivered  from  them.  The  priest  assur-ed 
him,  that  inasmuch  as  he  had  been  so  faithful  a  worshipper  of  all  the 
gods,  there  was  no  other  whom  ho  could  have  injured  but  the  God  of 
the  Christians  ;  and  he  therefore  advised  Hm,  to  remove  as  quickly 
as  possible  from  hia  house  every  article  which  had  been  consecrated  to 
that  deity.  A  reli^ous  volume,  belonging  to  the  spoils  obtained  by 
hia  son  in  the  attack  on  Gauzbcrt,  was  immediately  removed  from  the 
house,  and  bound  to  a  stake.  The  man  vowed  satisfaction  to  the  God 
whom  he  had  injured.  The  volume  was  afterwards  taken  away  by  a 
Christian,  and  preserved  till  the  arrival  of  Ardgar.  It  was  this 
Christian  who  related  the  whole  transaction  to  Rimbert,  Anschar's 
disciple  and  biographer.i  Again ;  it  was  a  prevaihng  custom  among 
the  Swedes,  when  exposed  to  the  calamities  of  war,  or  to  other 
dangers,  to  seek  the  special  assistance  of  some  one  of  their  gods, 
vowing  to  him  a  gift  in  case  of  dehverance  f  and  if  they  were 
dehvered,  then  this  god  was  made  an  object  of  special  veneration. 
It  so  happened  that  Birka,  a  place  already  mentioned,  the  residence 
of  many  wealthy  merchants,  was  threatened  by  a  hostile  army ;  and 
the  inhabitants  had  sought  protection  m  vam  from  thehr  gods.  Heri- 
gar  seized  hold  of  this  occaaon  to  direct  them  to  the  Almighty  God, 
whom  he  himself  worshipped.  The  imminent  danger  jprocured  bun  a 
hearing ;  and,  in  accordance  with  the  usual  custom  in  such  cases, 
the  whole  population  met  together  in  a  field,  where  they  vowed  to  the 
Lord  Christ  a  fast,  and  a  distribution  of  alms  in  his  name,  in  case  he 
should  deliver  them  from  the  power  of  the  enemy.'  By  a  concurrence 
of  circumstances,  they  were  actually  delivered.  And  although  this 
and  similar  experiences  could  not  convert  them,  it  is  true,  at  once  into 

■  See  Anschar's  Life,  c.  18.    This  Chris-  eentury,  who  says  of  the  same  (de  rebus 

iiaa  afwrwards,  ia  the  monastery  of  Cor-  ecclca.   i^   VII.)  ;    qnorum   adhuo  monu- 

vev    committed   the  Psahns  lo  memory,  menta  apnd  nonnnllos  hahentnr.     Comp. 

widi  a  view  lo  supplr  lo  himself,  in  this  Massmann's  excellent  edition  of  llie  Com- 

way   the  want  of  a  knowledge  of  letters,  mentary  on  iohii,  in  the  Gothic  Inngaage. 

Ex  cuius  ore  eliam  ista  cognovimns,  qui  Munthcn  1834.  p.  88. 

posteamagnaefideietdeTOtioniaextititita  »Adam.  Bremens.  hist,  eccles.  c.  230, 

ut  pBBlmos  qnoque  apud  nos    memoriler  Si  quando   proeliaates  in  angnstio  posin 

sine  litteria  didiceril.    He  mast,  therefore,  sunt,  ex  multitudine  Deoram,  quos  eolntit, 

have  either  learnt  Latin  without  a  know-  unam  in  anxilinm  invocant,  ei  post  victo- 

ledge  of  the  Latin  alphabet,  which,  how-  riam  deincops  aunt  devoti  illumqne  caete- 

ever  is  not  probable,  or  there  must  have  ris  anteponunL 

been  even  at  that  early  period,  a  Swedish  "  Rimbert,  c.  19.     Exeuntes,  sicut  sibi 

version  of  the  Psalms ;  or,  it  is  possible,  consaetudinis  eral,  in  campum  pro  hhera- 

that  he  may  have  used  the  version  of  Ui-  tione  sni  jejnninm  et  eleemosynas  domino 

philas,  which  was  then  still  to  be  met  with,  Christo  devoverunt 
as  we  learn  from  Walafrid   Sirabo  in  this 
24' 
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believing  Christians,  jet  they  were  at  least  led  more  and  more  to  the 
conviction,  that  Christ  too  waa  a  powerful  deity, — mightier  than  other 
gods.  Herigar  made  the  best  use  of  such  incidents,  to  prove  ttie 
power  of  the  God  whom  he  worshipped. 

We  may  conceive,  then,  with  what  dehght  the  arrival  of  Ardgar 
was  hailed  by  the  atadtholder,  who,  for  seven  years,  had  not  received 
the  holy  supper  from  the  hands  of  a  priest.  Through  his  mediation, 
he  obtained  permission  to  preach  wherever  he  pleased.  There  were 
many  Christians  besides,  who  had  painfully  felt  the  want  of  a  Chris- 
tian priest,  and  were  not  a  little  rejoiced  at  beholding  one  once  more 
among  them.  One  of  these  was  Fridehurg,  a  pious  widow,  who,  m 
spite  of  all  the  violence  of  the  pagans  around  her,  had  remained 
steadfast  in  the  faith.  And  seeing  no  prospect  that,  in  the  hour  of 
death,  which  to  a  person  of  her  years  could  not  bo  far  distant,  she 
could  receive  the  holy  supper  from  the  hands  of  a  priest,  she  had  pu> 
chased  some  wine,  and  carefuEy  preserved  it  in  a  vessel,  directing  her 
daughter  to  administer  to  her,  at  the  last  hour,  a  portion  of  the  ele- 
ment, which  was  to  represent  to  her  the  blood  of  the  Lord,  and  be 
the  sign  that  she  commended  herself  to  the  Lord's  mercy,  in  passing 
from  the  world.  The  greater  was  her  satisfacUon,  m  being  able  to 
join  in  the  Christian  worship  of  God,  restored  by  Ardgar ;  and  she 
now  had  her  most  earnest  wish  fulfilled,  in  being  pemutted  in  her  last 
momenta  to  draw  comfort  and  strength  from  partaking  of  the  holy 
supper.  Zealously  devoted  in  her  lifetime  to  works  of  charity,  she 
charged  her  daughter  Kathle  to  dispose  of  all  her  effects  after  her 
death,  and  to  distribute  the  avails  -in  alms  —  a  bequest  not  unnaxed, 
perhaps,  with  some  superstitious  notion  of  the  effect  of  the  pious  a«t, 
in  delivering  her  departed  soul  from  the  pains  of  purgatory.  As 
the  poor  were  few  m  numbers,  however,  in  that  neighborhood,  —  the 
inequahty_  of  conditions  being  loss  strongly  marked  m  the  simple 
mode  of  life  which  there  prevailed— the  daughter  was  to  go  with  the 
money  to  Dorstede,"  where  churches  and  priests,  and  abo  paupers, 
abounded.*^  These  directions  the  daughter  faithfuUy  obeyed.  Pro- 
ceeding to  Dorstede,  she  procured  the  assistance  of  pious  women, 
devoted  to  that  business,  to  go  round  with  her  to  aM  the  churches, 
where  the  poor  were  to  be  found,  and  inform  her  how  to  (hstribute 
the  money  according  to  the  various  necessities  and  deserts  of  the 
needy .3    Herigar  also  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  receiving  the  holy 

■  One  evidence  of  the  im^rlant  infiu-  ney,  to  pardiase  refreshments  for  herself 

ence,  which  the  constant  intercourse  be-  and  her  fiiends,  wearj  and  exhausted  with 

tween    this   commereial    town   and   the  their  labors.    But  great  was  her  astonish- 

nocfliem  kingdoms  had  on  the  spread  of  ment,  on  finding  in  the  purse  whieh.  she 

Christiarit)'.  had  placed  empty  in  a  particular  spot,  the 

The  great  nnmber  of  cbarches  «tt^ac^  whole  sum  distributed,  with  the  exception 

ed  thither  also  a  mnllitadB  of  the  poor ;  of  that  single  piece.    She  consulted  widi 

and  the  unwise  distribution  of  alms,  no  a,  priest  in  whom  she  confided,  abont  this 

doubt,  encotiraged  and  promoted  poverty,  wonderfnl  event;  and  he  assured  her,  that 

'  It  is  further  recorded,  that  when  the  Giod  intended,  by  this  miracle,  to  let  her 

daughter,  witl^er  companions  and  assist-  see  that  he,  the  almighty  and  ail-sufficient 

ants,  bad  distributed  about  half  the  sura,  in  binLiielf,  needed  no  gifts ;  and  that  what- 

she  tentured  to  taiie  one  piece  of  the  mo-  ever  was  given  to  the  poor,  from  lore  lo 
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supper  in  liis  last  moments.  But  upon  hia  death,  the  eremite  miaaion 
ary  conld  no  longer  resist  the  too  strong  bent  of  hia  mind  for  the  quiet 
of  the  contemplative  life,  and,  in  852,  returned  to  his  former  secluaion. 

After  hia  return,  Anschar  was  the  lesa  disposed  to  think  this  mis- 
sion ought  to  be  left  unprovided  for,  as  his  friendly  underatanding  with 
king  Honk,  who  promised  to  lend  hia  aid  and  protection  to  the  cause, 
seemed  to  open  for  it  more  favorable  prospecta  than  ever.  He  invited 
his  fellow  laborer,  the  bishop  Gaozbert,  to  resume  the  work  in  which 
he  had  been  interrupted.  But  Gauzbert  represented  to  him,  that  aa 
he  himself  had  left  behind  him  so  unfavorable  an  impression  on  the 
minda  of  the  people,  it  was  not  he,  but  Anschar,  of  whom  they  still 
retained  the  most  fiiendly  recollections,  who  was  the  most  suitable 
person  to  undertake  tioa  mission.  Anschar  was  compelled  to  admit 
the  correctness  of  this  statement,  and  joyfully  obeyed  a  call,  which, 
no  less  by  ita  relation  b  the  proposed  aim  of  his  life,  and  to  tiie  lead- 
ings of  divine  Providence  indicated  by  his  position,  than  by  one  of 
those  visions  which  imaged  forth  the  divine  aspirations  of  his  soul, 
seemed  to  him  to  be  from  God.  During  the  time  of  his  deepest  anx- 
iety about  the  Swedish  mis^on,  he  had  a  dream.  Adalhard,  abbot  of 
Corbie,  appeared  before  him  in  a  glorified  form,  and  foretold  him,  that 
from  his  lipa  the  islands  and  the  distant  tribes  should  hear  the  word 
of  God ;  that  he  was  destined  to  carry  salvation  to  the  extreme  boun- 
dariea  of  the  earth ;  and  that  the  Lord  would  glorify  his  servant. 
This  dream  appeared  to  him  as  a  prediction  of  the  spread  of  Chris- 
tianity in  Sweden ;  and  the  words,  ''  the  Lord  would  glorify  his  ser- 
vant," he  was  inclined  to  interpret  as  having  reference  to  hia  destined 
martyrdom,  which  he  had  anticipated  from  his  early  youth. ^ 

The  mora  gladly,  therefore,  did  Anschar  follow  ttie  suggestion  of 
his  friend  Gauzbert;  and  with  a  cheerful  alacrity  he  was  ready  even 
to  meet  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  which  according  to  the  vision  might 
also  await  him  in  Sweden ;  though  he  by  no  means  intended  to  seek 
the  martyr's  death,  by  rashly  disregarding  any  rule  of  prudence  in  the 
conduct  of  the  mission.  He  commenced  hia  journey  in  853,  as  an 
ambassador  of  king  Lewis,  entrusted  with  special  business  from  that 
monarch  to  Sweden,  and  accompanied  by  the  priest  Erimbert,  a 
nephew  of  Gauzbert,  appointed  by  the  latter  as  hia  representative- 
King  Horit  sent  with  him  an  envoy  to  introduce  and  recommend  him 
to  the  Swedish  king  Olof,^  By  his  envoy,  the  king  declared  himself 
in  a  way  which  clearly  illustrates  the  point  of  view  in  which  he 
regarded  Anschar,  aa  well  as  the  faith  he  preached.  The  king  said, 
"  He  was  well  acquainted  with  this  servant  of  God,  who  came  to  him 
as.  an  ambassador  from  the  emperor  Lewis     Never  in  all  his  life  had 

him,  should  be  richly  repaid  in  heaven,  to  (hat  deception  BometimesrEsorteatoforlhe 

eacoorage  her  in  similar  works  of  charity,  purpose  of  working  on  the  faith  of  the  new 

and  moreover  to  assure  her  ihat  her  mother  converts. 

was  happy  with  the  Lord.    This  money,  he  '  See  I.  c.  4  S5. 

said,  was  now  presented  to  her  by  the  Lord,  '  Orici  missnm  paiiter  el  signum  habujt 

and  she  might  dispose  of  it  as  she  pleased,  sccnm,  according  to  the  Life  of  Anschar. 

See  Vita  Anschar,  c.  20.      We  bave  here  What  is  to  be  understood  by  sijnum,  as  a 

(itber  a  beantiful  mjib,  or  aa  exampie  of  sign  of  the  royal  credentials, '" 
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he  seen  so  good  a  man,  nor  found  one  so  worthy  of  confidence.  Hav 
ing  found  him  out  to  be  a  man  of  such  distinguished  goodness,  he  had 
let  him  order  everything  as  he  chose  to  do  in  regard  to  Chrietianity. 
Accordingly  he  begged  king  Olof  to  allow  him  in  like  manner  to 
arrange  everything  as  he  pleased  for  the  introduction  of  Christiaiiity 
into  lu8  own  kingdom,  for  he  would  wbh  to  do  nothing  hut  what  was 
good  and  right. 

Anschar,  however,  on  his  arrival,  found  the  popular  mind  in  an  un- 
favorable state  of  excitement,  the  occasion  of  winch  nught  be  consid- 
ered, indeed,  as  a  proof  of  the  influence  which  Christianity  had 
already  begun  to  acquire.  For  it  ia  manifest,  that  the  seeds  of  Chrie- 
tianity scattered  in  Sweden  had,  in  the  meanwhile,  been  operating 
even  without  the  aid  of  teachers ;  and  the  very  fact  of  the  mixture 
of  Christian  and  pagan  elements  among  the  people,  testifies  of  the 
power,  which  the  Christian  faith  had  already  begun  to  exercise  over 
the  minds  of  men.  On  the  one  hand,  there  were  some  who  decidedly 
espoused  Christianity,  on  the  other,  some  who  were  disposed  to  admit 
Christ  among  the  other  deities.  Hence,  in  the  zealous  adherents  to 
the  old  popular  religion,  the  apprehension  might  bo  excit«d,  that 
Christianity  would  work  mischief  to  the  worship  of  the  gods.  One 
individual,  accordingly,  from  the  midst  of  the  people,  had  be!ieved 
himself  called  to  appear  among  the  Sivedes  as  a  messenger  from  the 
national  gods,  to  announce  their  displeasure  at  the  neglect  into  which 
the  worship  of  those  deities  had  fallen  to  whom  they  were  indebted 
for  alt  their  prosperity,  and  at  the  introduction  of  the  worship  of  a 
strange  Grod.  If  they  wished  for  a  new  god,  they  should  enrol  among 
the  number  of  their  deities  Erich,  one  of  their  ancient  kings.  This 
enthusiast  found  great  acceptance  with  the  people,  and  much  zeal  was 
manifested  in  founding  a  temple  and  a  ritual  for  the  new  deity. 

In  this  very  buriness  they  were  engaged,  when  Anschar  arrived  at 
Birka ;  and  he  found  a  prevailing  state  of  feeling  most  unfavorable  to 
his  object.  His  old  friends  advised  him  to  abandon  his  enterprise,  and 
be  satisfied  to  get  away  with  his  life.  But  Anschar  declared,  that  as 
to  his  life,  he  would  abandon  nothing  for  that ;  he  would  gladly  ofler 
it  for  the  cause  of  Christ,  and  also  gladly  suffer  for  that  cause  every 
species  of  torture.  But  resolved,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  life,  to 
make  every  efibrt  to  procure  an  entrance  for  the  gospel,  he  did  not 
imprudently  and  fanatically  rush  on  martyrdom,  but  had  recourse  to 
all  the  measures  of  Christian  prudence  to  ward  off  the  danger,  and 
pave  the  way  for  the  introduction  of  Christianity  among  the  people. 
He  invited  king  Olof  to  a  feast  in  his  own  house,  and  made  him  pres- 
ents with  which  be  was  gratified.  Having  thus  gained  his  personal 
good-will,  he  begged  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  preach  and  make 
known  the  Christian  faith.  The  king,  on  his  own  part,  was  inclined 
to  grant  his  request ;  but  his  authority  being  limited,  he  could  not  de- 
cide, except  by  convoking  an  assembly  of  the  people  and  consulting 
the  gods  by  lot ;  but  he  promised  to  favor  the  proposal  in  the  assembly 
of  his  people.  Everything  now  depended  on  their  decision;  and 
Anschar,  with  prayer  and  fasting,  besought  the  Lord  that  he  would  BO 
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dispose  tbc  popular  mind  as  to  be  favorable  for. the  promotioa  of  his  own 
cauae.  Meantime,  while  engaged  in  celebrating  mass,  he  felt  saeh 
inward  assurance,  such  a  glow  of  pervading  joj,  that  he  said  to  a 
priest,  his  most  intimate  friend,  "  I  am  now  sure  of  mj  cause  ;  grace 
will  be  with  them ; "  and  his  assurance  was  confirmed  by  tbe  event. 

At  first,  the  king  consulted  with  his  nobles ;  and  they  sought  to  ex- 
plore the  will  of  the  gods  by  the  use  of  the  lot.  The  lot  was  favora- 
ble to  the  admisaon  of  Christianity.  Next,  the  proposal  was  made, 
in  the  king's  name,  to  the  assembly  of  the  people.  While  the  discns- 
Kon  was  going  on  with  great  earnestness  and  heat,  a  very  aged  man 
stepped  out  of  the  midst  of  the  assembly,  and  said ;  "  Hear  me,  king 
and  people ;  many  of  ua,  no  doubt,  have  already  beSn  informed,  that 
this  god  can  be  of  great  help  to  those  who  hope  in  him ;  for  many  of 
us  here  have  had  experience  of  this  in  dangers  at  sea,  and  in  mam- 
fold  straits.  Why  then  should  we  spurn  what  is  necessary  and  useful 
to  us  ?  Once,  several  of  us  travelled,  for  the  sake  of  this  reli^on,  to 
Dorstede,  and  there  embraced  it  uninvited,*  At  present  the  seas 
have  fcecome  dangerous  by  piracy.  Why  then  should  we  not  embrace 
what  we  once  felt  constrained  to  seek  in  distant  parts,  now  that  it  ia 
offered  at  our  doors?"  These  words  produced  the  desired  effect. 
It  was  resolved  that  no  obstacle  should  be  offered  to  the  introduction 
of  the  Christian  worship  of  God.  The  resolution  of  tlus  assembly  of 
the  people  bound,  it  is  true,  only  a  part  of  the  Swedes,  the  inhabitants 
of  Gothenland ;  but  in  the  other  part  also,  Sweden  in  the  more  limited 
sense  of  the  word,  the  resolution  of  the  popular  assembly  turned  out 
to  be  favorable.  Anschar  left  behind  him  in  Sweden  the  above-men- 
tioned priest,  Erirabert,  to  guide  and  direct  (he  public  worship.  The 
king  granted  him  a  spot  for  building  a  church ;  Anschar  purchased 
Miother,  on  which  to  erect  a  house  for  the  priest.  This  being  com- 
pleted, he  returned  to  his  diocese  in  854,  Christianity  had  at  first,  it 
is  true,  but  few  decided  followers ;  and  these  were  for  the  most  part 
merchants.  But  the  recognition,  widely  diffused  among  the-people,  of 
Chrmt  as  a  deity,  and  the  impression  left  by  the  stories  of  his  power, 
served  to  prepare  the  way  for  greater  thmgs  in  the  future.  Circum- 
stances, similar  to  those  which  have  been  mentioned,  contributed  to 
lead  men,  in  the  first  place,  into  the  habit  of  regarding  Christ  as  a 
mighty  protecting  deity,  in  war  and  in  other  dangers.  The  coasultar 
tion  of  the  lot  had  induced  men  to  apply  to  him  for  succor,  and  the 
event  had  corresponded  to  the  confidence  reposed  in  him.  Pagans 
were  thus  led  to  hold  fasts  and  to  distribute  alms  in  honor  of  Christ, 

In  Denmark,  however,  a  change  happened  in  the  same  year  unfar 
vorable  to  the  interests  of  the  Christian  church,  lOug  Horik,  Ans- 
char's  friend,  was  killed  in  battle ;  and  of  his  entire  race  but  one  de- 
scendant, Horik  II,  was  left  as  regent  over  a  small  portion  of  the 

'  The  words  to  which  we  have  already  We  mighl,  to  ba  sure,  nnderslana  ihese 

made  allusion  at  page  2TS,  and  whith  are  words  as  meaning,  when  ihej  had  visited 

contained  in  J  37  of  the  Li^ :  AHqnando  Dorstede  on  other  business,  tbay  had  there 

quidam  ex  nobis  Darstadatn  adeuntes  hu-  embraced  Christianity ;  but  the  antithesis 

fn.  »ii.r;i.ni9  nnmifim  nmfi>tiirom  «ihi  Bpn.  ifl  innrB  in  favor  of  the  rendering  followed 
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country.  This  person  allowed  himself  to  he  governed  by  a  certMi 
stadtholder,  Hari,  a  man  hostilely  disposed  towards  Christianity. 
The  doors  of  the  Christian  church  at  Schleswig  were  closed,  Christian 
worship  was  forbidden,  the  priest  obliged  to  flee.  Kot  long  afterwards 
however  Hari  fell  into  disgrace,  a  person  well  disposed  to  Christianity, 
and  who  already,  in  the  time  of  Horik  I,  had  oeen  of  the  greatest 
service  to  Anschar  and  to  the  cause  of  Christianity,  attdned  to  the 
highest  influence.  The  king  himself  invited  Anschar  to  send  back 
tiie  priest,  since  he  was  not  less  disposed  to  be  the  friend  of  Christ 
and  of  Anschar  than  the  elder  Horik,  One  thing  which  the  pagans 
would  not  suffer  before  on  account  of  their  fear  of  enchantment,  was 
now  permitted  ;"the  church  of  Schleswig  was  provided  with  a  bell. 
Liberty  moreover  was  given  to  found  a  second  church  at  Ripen  in 
Jutland,  over  which  a  priest  was  appointed. 

Anschar  was  at  all  times  e.ttremely  soheitoua,  that  the  missionaries 
sent  out  by  him  should  set  an  example  of  disinterestedness.  He  ad- 
Tised  them  to  ask  nothing  of  any  one ;  but  rather  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  the  apostle  Paul  and  support  themselves  by  the  labor  of 
their  own  hands,  content  with  the  Uttle  they  needed  for  subsis- 
tence and  clothing.  He  himself  however  generously  gave  them  not 
only  what  they  required  for  their  own  subsistence,  but  also  a  surplus 
for  making  presents  and  so  creating  friends,  accordmg  to  his  own 
general  practice  of  seeking,  by  means  of  presents,  to  gain  influential 
patrons  to  the  masions  in  Denmark  and  Sweden.  His  own  diocese 
had  but  recently  been  rescued  from  paganism ;  and  the  wars  with 
adjacent  heathen  tribes  could  not  be  otherwise  than  unfavorable  to 
the  growth  of  his  people  in  Christian  life  and  knowledge  ;  hence  he 
was  stilt  obliged  to  sustain  many  a  hard  conflict  in  his  own  field  with 
pagan  barbarism ;  of  which  the  following  is  an  example.  Certain 
Christians  who  had  been  dragged  off  as  slaves  by  pagan  tribes  of  the 
North,  had  effected  their  escape  from  the  harsh  treatment  they  were 
compelled-  to  suffer,  and  taken  refuge  in  the  adjacent  territory  of 
North  Albingia.  But  some  of  the  more  powerful  chieftains  of  that 
cUstrict  having  recaptured  them,  sold  some  of  them  as  slaves  again 
to  pagans  or  Christians,  retaining  others  as  servants  in  their  own 
households.  Anschar  was  indignant  to  find,  that  such  things  were 
done  in  his  own  diocese.  But  he  was  at  a  loss  how  to  subdue  the 
pride  of  these  msghty  ones,  till  by  the  impression  of  a  dream  in  which 
Christ  appeared  to  him,  he  was  inspired  with  confidence.  He  re- 
paired in  person  to  the  district  where  these  events  had  occurred. 
With  such  equammity  and  eheerfuhiess  did  he  start  on  this  expedition, 
that  his  attendants  remarked  they  had  never  made  so  pleasant  a  jour- 
ney—  30  happy  did  they  find  themselvea  in  his  society,  so  deeply 
were  they  conscious,  that  the  Lord  was  with  them.  He  himself  went 
straightway  mto  the  midst  of  the  nobles ;  no  one  dared  contradict 
him.  The  captives  were  coUected  from  all  sides,  and  immediately  set 
free. 

Anschar  from  his  youth  was  exceedingly  ^ven  to  reli^oua  eontem 
templation,  to  prayer,  and  other  devotional  exercises  of  life  conse 
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crated  to  seclvtaion.  He  had  caused  to  be  constructed  for  this  pur- 
pose a  particular  cell,  naming  it  his  piace  of  quiet  and  penitence,  to 
which  with  a  few  hke-minded  friends,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  retiring. 
This  indulgence,  however,  he  never  allowed  himself,  except  when  aa 
opportunitj-  was  ^vea  him  of  recruiting  himself  for  a  short  time  from 
h^  labors  among  the  heathen,  his  devoted  toU  as  a  preacher,  and 
from  the  functions  of  his  episcopal  office,  soon  leaving  agfun  this  be- 
loved seclusion  to  engage  once  more  in  his  public  duties.  He  was  in 
flie  habit  of  diaciplimng  himself  by  severe  mortifications ;  but  at  the 
same  time  he  was  not  ignorant  that  humility  is  the  soul  of  the  Chris- 
tian life ;  and  observing  how  easily  self-exaltation  attached  itself  to 
such  outward  austerities,  he  begged  God  to  save  him  by  his  grace 
from  tliis  danger.'  Too  humble  to  entertain  a  wish  of  being  able  to 
perform  miracles,  he  could  not  prevent  the  commg  of  sick  persona 
from  distant  parts,  who  hoped  f«  be  restored  by  his  prayers.  Was  a 
word,  however,  dropped  in  his  presence,  intimating  that  miracles  had 
been  wrought  by  h^  prayers  in  the  healing  of  the  sick,  he  said,  "  Could 
I  deem  Ayaelf  worthy  of  such  a  favor  from  the  Lord,  I  would  pray 
him  to  vouchsafe  me  but  this  one  mu-acle,  that  out  of  me  by  hie  grace 
he  would  make  a  good  man."*  . 

After  having  labored  more  than  thirty-four  years  mr  the  salvation  of 
the  heathen  nations  of  the  Iforth,  when  past  the  age  of  aixty-four  he 
was  attacked  by  a  severe  fit  of  sickness,  under  which  he  sufiered  for 
more  than  four  mouths.  Amidst  his  bodily  pains,  he  often  said  they 
were  less  than  his  sins  deserved,  repeating  the  words  of  Job,  "  Have 
"we  received  good  from  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  and  shall  we  not  re- 
ceive evil?"  His  only  regret  was  to  find  that  the  hope  of  dying  as 
a  martyr,  with  which  that  early  dream  had  inspired  him,  was  not  to 
be  fulfilled.  An  anxious  concern  for  his  diocese,  for  the  souls  of  the 
individuals  who  stood  round  him,  and  especially  for  the  salvation  of 
the  Danes  and  Swedes,  occupied  his  mind  to  the  last.  In  a  letter 
written  during  this  sickness,  he  recommended,  in  the  most  earnest 
terms,  to  the  German  bishops  and  to  king  Lewis,  strenuous  efforts 
for  the  continuance  of  these  missions.  At  last,  having  received  the 
holy  supper,  he  prayed  that  God  would  forgive  all  who  had  done  him 
wrong.  He  repeated  over,  as  long  as  he  could  apeak,  the  words 
"Lord,  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner ;  into  thy  hands  I  commit  my  spir- 
it ;"  and  died,  as  it  had  been  his  wish  to  do,  on  the  feast  of  the 
purification  of  the  Virgin,  February  the  third,  865.^ 

Anschar's  successor,  his  faithful  disciple  Rimbert,  strove  in  all 
respects  to  imitate  his  master.  He  made  several  journeys,  not  with- 
out great  danger,  to  Denmark  and  Sweden.  To  ransom  Christians 
captured  by  fee  pagan  nations  of  the  North,  he  parted  with  every 
thmg,  even  to  the  gold  and  silver  vessels  of  the  church,  and  to  the 
horse,  which  he  kept  for  his  own  convenience.*    But  the  circumstan- 

'L,co.  35.  'Seeinthcoctissanct.  attheHI.ofreb. 

nigarem,  qoatenua  ununv  mihi  concederet       '  See  hiiLife,  c.  IT,  Mabillon  actasanci 
fligniuQ,vidcli«elutdemegratiasaa&ceret    saec.  IV.  P,  11.  p.  4S1. 
bwuun  homiiieiii. 
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ces  of  the  times  were  moat  unfavorable  to  the  misaons  among  the 
Soandmavian  tribes ;  for  the  pagans  from  those  parts,  by  their  des- 
olating irrupticaia  in  quest  of  plunder,  spread  terror  and  havoc  far 
and  wide  among  the  Christian  nations,  in  Germany,  England  and 
France,  everywhere  threatening  with  destruction  the  institutions  of 
Christianity  themselves.  Yet  the  Danes,  by  their  settlements  ia 
England,  in  the  midst  or  on  the  borders  of  a  Chi^tian  people,  were 
in  part  brought  more  nearly  within  the  range  of  Christian  influences. 
Odo,  an  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  lived  about  the  middle  of  the 
tenth  century,  and  was  honored  as  a  saint,  descended  from  a  pagan 
Danish  family.  Christianity  had  taken  strong  hold  of  his  mind 
while  he  was  yet  a  young  man,  and  he  professed  the  Christian  faith 
in  opposition  to  the  will  of  his  parents.' 

In  Denmark,  during  the  first  half  of  the  tenth  century,  king  Gurm, 
a  usurper  of  the  sovereign  authority,  manifested  the  most  bitter  hos- 
tility to  everything  belonging  to  the  Christian  church  till  the  year 
934,  when  compeUed  by  the  power  of  the  German  emperor,  Henry  I, 
he  promised  to  desist  from  his  persecution  of  the  Christia*,  and  at 
the  same  time  gave  up  the  province  of  Schleswlg  to  the  German  em- 
pire. This  province  now  afibrded,  for  the  first  time,  a  stable  and  secure 
seat  for  the  Christian  church.  It  was  settled  by  a  colony  of  Chris- 
tiaia,  thus  afi'or(Hng  a  convenient  point  for  transmitlang  Christianity  to 
Denmark.  The  archbishop  Unni  took  advantage  of  this  happy 
change,  and  again  made  a  missionary  tour  to  the  North.  His  efforts, 
did  not  succeed  it  is  true  in  produeeing  a  change  on  the  mind  of  king 
Gurm  himself;  but  he  found  so  much  the  readier  access  to  the  hear* 
of  his  son  Harald,  who,  under  the  trtuning  of  his  mother  Thyra  (a 
daughter  of  that  first  Christian  prince  Harald,  and  a,  zealous  confessor 
of  Christianity)  had  already  been  led  to  the  Christian  faith.  Though 
he  had  not  received  baptism,  he  publicly  declared  himself  in  favor 
of  Christianity ;  and  as  he  shared  the  government  with  his  father, 
the  archbishop  could  travel,  under  his  protection,  into  every  part  of 
Denmark,  laboring  for  the  establishment  of  the  Christian  church. 
This  Harald,  sumamed  Blaatand,  through  the  whole  period  of  his 
reign  of  fifty  years  (from  941  onward),  favored  the  spread  of  Chris- 
tianity. A  war  between  this  prince  and  the  emperor  Otho  I,  termi- 
nated in  972  with  a  treaty  of  peace,  which  also  had  a  favorable  in- 
fluence towards  the  firm  estabUshment  of  the  Christian  church  in 
Denmark.  Harald  with  his  wife  Gunild  received  baptism  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  emperor,  and  the  latter  stood  god-father  at  the  baptism 
of  the  young  prince  Sueno  (Sven  Otto).  But  although  Harald, 
before  he  became  sole  ruler,  had  shown  himself  Javorable  to  Chris- 
tianity, yet  we  are  not  to  mfer  from  tiiis,  that  he  had  from  the  first  re- 
garded Christianity  aa  the  only  true  reh^on :  but  he  proceeded  by  de- 
grees, from  a,  behef  in  the  God  of  the  Christians  as  the  mightiest 

'  Aecordinely  we  find  a  treaty  conclnded  eanism  and  lo  adopt  common  ecclesiastical 

between  die  Danes  settled  in  England  and  Ws.    See  Wilkins'  concilia  Magnae  Bri 

the  English  in  the  year  905,  thereby   the  lannlae.  T.  I.  Tol.  202. 
fonnei:  booad  themselves  to  resootiee  pa- 
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deity,  with  whom  however  the  old  national  gods  might  also  still  be 
worshipped,  to  faith  in  the  God  of  the  Christians  as  the  only  being  to  he 
worshipped,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  old  national  gods  whom  he  finally 
regarded  as  no  better  than  evil  spirits.  With  respect  to  the  manner 
in  which  this  change  was  produced,  we  have  the  testimony  of  an  an- 
cient legend,  widely  diffused  in  the  North,  and  handed  down  by 
popular  tradition  and  by  the  historians,'  which  doubtless  is  not  with 
out  some  foundation  of  truth.  A  priest  by  the  name  of  Poppo  cele- 
brated for  his  knowledge  and  his  spiritual  ^fta,  had  come  to  Den- 
mark from  North  Friesland  to  labor  as  a  missionary.  He  happened 
to  be  present  at  a  banquet  in  tho  palace,  when  among  other  topics 
the  conversation  turned  upon  the  strife  betwixt  the  old  and  the  new 
rehgion,  a  subject  which  at  that  time  greatly  agitated  the  minds  of 
men.  Some  of  the  Danes  said,  Christ  was  to  be  worshipped  indeed 
as  a  God ;  yet  the  old  national  gods  were  mightier,  for  they  had 
performed  greater  wonders.  This  Poppo  disputed,  and  maintained, 
that  Christ  was  the  only  true  God,  that  those  gods  whom  they  worship- 
ped were  on  the  contrary  evil  spirits.  The  l^g  who  was  still  a  be- 
liever in  the  old  gods  as  well  as  in  Christ,  asked  the  priest  whether  he 
dared  to  prove  this  by  a  miraele ;  and  then,  as  it  is  reported,  proposed 
that  he  should  submit  to  the  judgment  of  God  by  the  ordeal  of  the 
glowing  iron.  Now  whatever  may  have  actually  occurred  on  this 
occasion,  something  at  least  was  done  or  took  place,  which  made  a 
deep  impression  on  Harald's  mind,  and  contributed  in  a  great  measure 
to  settle  his  convictions,  and  which  seema  also  to  have  made  a  great 
impresMon  on  the  untatored  people.  Poppo,  who  afterwards  became 
bishop  of  Aarhus,  is  said  to  have  labored  earnestly  for  the  spread  of 
Christianity  in  Denmark.^  Harald,  both  in  respect  to  the  development 
of  his  religious  convictions  and  to  the  character  of  his  conversion,  may 
be  compared  with  the  emperor  Constantino.  Though  he  manifested 
great  zeal  for  the  spread  of  Christianity  and  of  ecclesiastical  institu- 
tions, and  thus  obtained  a  good  name  from  those  who  regarded  solely 
the  external  interests  of  the  church,  yet  his  cruel  and  perfidious  acta 
show  that  Christianity  had  produced  in  him  no  moral  change.  The  in- 
fluence of  Christianity  however,  is  cerlajnly  manifest  in  the  manner  in 

'  This  «orr  is  found  related  alreadj  by  time,  wliich  is  nothing  wonderful  in  a  le- 

monfc  Wittekind  of  Corvcy,  at  the  opeQ'  gend  handed  down  from  moulli  do  mouth, 

ins  of  the  eleventh  eentuiy  —  Annul.   1.  and  points  to  the  different  soorces  from 

III,  in  Meibom.  script,  rerani  (Jerman,  T.  which  the  storj-  camej  but  it  is  impossible 

L  g.  660,  and  in  ihe  same  age  by  bishop  to  make  out  the  exact  chnract«r  of  the  facta 

Ditmar  of  Meraeburg  in  hia  chronicle  L IL  lying  at  the  foundadon  of  the  talc 

The  hiatorian,  Adam  of  Bremen,  who  has  '  Many  names  of  places  in  the  North 

drawn  into  hia  narrative  many  accounts  perpetnate  his  memory,  as  for  example, 

concBming  the  eeelesiaatical  events  of  the  Poppholz,  a  forest  between  Flettsburg  and 

North,  says  of  Poppo  ;   Cujus  veritnte  mi-  Schlcswig,  where  according  to  tradition  h» 

racuH  et  tunc  multa  millia  per  enm  credi-  bnilthitnselfahut.   In  a  broob  which  flows 

dernnt  et  nsqne  bodie  per  popntoa  et  eixle-  by  (he  spot,  Hillegenbach,  he  is  said  to  have 

aias  Danornm  cclebro  Popponi  nomen  ef  baptized  iiis  disciplea.    See  Pantoppidan'g 

ferlnr.  e.  77.  p.  56.  ed.  Lindenbrnch  1595.  Annales  ecclesiao  Danicae,p.  138.  TKovil. 

To  be  sure,  many  important  discrepancies  lago  Poppenbuttel,  near  Hamburg,  may  b« 

are  to  bo  discovered  in  the  report  about  reckoned  also  to  this  class, 
these  facts,  as  it  regards  persons,  place  and 

VOL.  m.  25 
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wliich  he  directed  his  efforts  to  restrain  tlie  rude  passions  of  his  people. 
It  was  first  under  his  auspicious  rule,  that  Adaldag,  archbishop  of 
Hamburg  and  Bremen,  an  active  and  zealous  laborer  both  for  the 
spread  of  Christianity,  and  for  the  enlargement  of  his  archiepiscopal 
province,  was  enabled  to  conceive  and  carry  out  the  plan  of  consecrat- 
ing several  bishops  for  Denmark,  One  of  these  was  bishop  Liafdag, 
particularly  celebrated  for  his  devoted  and  influential  activity. 

The  Christian  church,  however,  was  not  to  obtain  the  victory  in 
Denmark,  without  a  fierce  struggle  in  the  first  place  between  the  pa^ 
gan  and  Christian-  parties.  The  pagans  were  still  quite  numerous  and 
powerful,  and  they  were  embittered  in  their  feelings  by  the  violent 
measures  adopted  by  Harald  for  the  universal  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity. Of  this  tone  of  feeling,  Sveno,  tho  son  of  Harald,  twice  took 
advantage,  and  stirred  up  a  rebellion  against  him.  In  991,  Harald 
perished  in  battle ;  and  Sveno,  who  took  the  government,  reestablished 
the  old  reli^on,  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  party  which  had 
placed  him  on  the  throne.  The  Christian  priests  were  expelled,  Li- 
bentius,  archbishop  of  Hamburg  and  Bremen,  attempted  lq  vain,  by 
messages  and  presents,  to  ^ve  the  feehngs  of  the  young  prince  a  differ- 
ent direction.  When  the  Danes,  under  this  monarch,  conquered  Eng- 
land, they  expended  their  fury  more  particularly  on  the  clergy  and 
monks,  and  everything  belonging  to  the  church.  In  &is  Christian 
land,  however,  Sveno  himself  began  to  be  more  temperate  in  his  oppo- 
sition to  Christianity,  and  even  to  return  to  the  fiuth  in  which  he  had 
been  educated.  l£s  son,  Canute  the  Great,  who  reigned  from  the  year 
1014,  was  won  over  to  Christianity  by  the  influence  of  the  Christian 
church  in  England,  and  especially  of  his  consort,  the  Enghah  princess 
Emma,  who  was  a  devoted  Christian.  But  religion  was  never  able  to 
obtain  such  mastery  over  him  as  to  place  an  effectual  check  on  the 
fierceness  of  his  passions,  his  love  of  rule  and  thirst  for  conquest  md 
the  form  in  which  Christianity  had  been  taught  him  was  so  mixed  up 
with  superstition,  as  to  furnish  him  with  ample  means  of  pacifying  an 
alarmed  conscience.  When  he  became  king  of  England  and  Denmark, 
he  applied  himself  with  great  zeal  to  the  work  of  gjving  a  stable  foun- 
dation to  the  Christian  church  in  his  native  country ;  and  to  this  end 
employed  the  labors  of  many  ecclesiastics  sent  over  from  England.  He 
showed  great  respect  for  everything  that  pertained  to  the  church,'  and 
by  his  efforts  to  promote  its  interests,  sought  to  atone  for  the  deeds  of 
violence  done  by  himself  and  his  father.  In  the  year  1027,  be  started 
on  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  which  he  had  long  before  meditated,  for  tjie 
purposes  of  devotion,  and  to  bespeak  the  interest  of  the  pope  in  behalf 
of  lus  people.*  He  proposed  to  himself,  if  we  may  believe  him,  in  this 
enterprise,  objects  worthy  of  a  Christian  prince,  all  which  he  made 

'  Pnlbeit,  l)ishop  of  Chartres,  who  had  '  Ag  he  says  himself ;  Qnis  a  sapienlJhns 

reeeiTed  from  him  apresenl  to  his  chnrch,  didici, saiinnm Petnim upostolum magnam 

writes  in  reply:   "Te,  qaem  paganornm  poloslatem  accepisse  i  Domino  ligandi  at- 

printipem  andienUDna,  non  modo  Chris-  qne  so!vendi,  clavigernrnqiie  esse  rcgni  coe- 

tiannm,  venim  etiun  erga  evclesias  atqae  testis  eC  idco  specialiler  ejns  pnlroeiaimn 

Dei  servos  benignLssinium  largitorem  ag-  qmd  Deuni  espeMre  valde  otile  dixi. 
nosciinns."  Seeep.  97. 
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known  in  a  letter  addressed  to  his  people.  I  have  with  prayer — he 
writes  —  consecrated  my  life  to  God  himself,  resolving  from  henceforth 
to  act  in  all  things  as  shall  seem  right  before  him ;  to  rule  with  jnstic© 
and  piety  over  the  people  who  are  my  subjects ;  and  if,  from  the  int 
pulse  of  my  youthfid  passions  or  from  neglect,  I  have  done  many  things 
in  my  past  life  contrary  to  right,  I  now  propose  with  God's  help,  to  re- 
trieve every  wrong.  I  therefore  command  my  counsellors,  never 
henceforth  to  countenance  any  injustice  out  of  fear  to  me,  or  fevor  to 
any  potentate  whatever ;  nor  to  suffer  anything  of  the  kind  lo  find  ad- 
mission into  my  kingdom.  I  also  command  the  nobles  in  my  kingdom, 
if  they  have  any  regard  for  my  friendship  or  their  own  good,  never 
to  allow  themselves  in  arbitrary  a^ts  of  injustice  and  violence  against 
any  man,  be  he  rich  or  poor.  All,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  class, 
shall  experience  exact  justice  according  to  the  laws,  and  none  shall  de 
part  from  them,  whether  for  the  sake  of  gaining  my  royal  favor  from  re- 
spect to  the  person  of  a  nobleman,  or  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  money 
for  me."i 

It  was  only  by  slow  degrees,  that  the  rudeness  of  a  people,  who,  aa 
Adam  of  Bremen  remarks,  thought  it  disgraceful  to  shed  tears  for 
their  own  sms,  or  at  the  death  of  their  dearest  friends,'  could  be  sub- 
dued by  the  influence  of  a  church  which  trained  its  members  by 
legal  discipline,  and  it  was  only  by  gradual  advances  they  could  be 
brought  into  closer  contact  with  the  mild  and  humanizing  spirit  of  Chris- 
tiamty. 

As  to  the  spread  of  Christianity  in  Sweden,  the  work  commenced 
hj  Anschar  had  been  there  also  interrupted  by  the  same  causes  which 
had  operated  in  the  ease  of  the  Danish  mission.  For  seventy  years 
after  Anschar'a  death,  nothing  beyond  the  transitory  essays  of  Rim- 
bert  had  been  done  for  this  object ;  when  archbishop  Unni,  who  under 
king  Harald  Blaatand  was  performing  a  good  and  successful  work  in 
Demnark,  extended  his  labors  from  that  country  to  Sweden.  He  met, 
as  it  is  reported,  with  a  kind  reception  from  the  Swedish  king  Inge 
Olofson,  and  labored  among  the  people  with  good  success ;  but  he  died 
at  Birka,  aa  he  was  about  to  return,  in  936.  Owing  to  the  intimate 
connection  with  Denmark,  where  at  that  time  the  reign  of  Harald  was 
BO  favorable  to  the  spread  of  Christianity,  the  gospel  at  all  points  found 
its  way  also  to  Sweden.  Liafdag,  bishop  of  mpen,  and  the  bishop 
Odincar,  whom  archbishop  Adaldag  had  ordained  for  this  very  pur^ 
pose,  are  said  to  have  been  particularly  active  in  promoting  this 
work. 

From  this  time,  Christianity  continued  to  make  progress ;  though  it 
often  became  intermingled  with  paganism.  The  Swedish  king  Olof 
Stantconnung,  who  reigned  in  the  first  half  of  the  eleventh  century,  de- 
clared himself  at  the  beginning  decidedly  in  favor  of  Christianity,  and 
endeavored  to  place  it  on  a  firm  footing  in  his  kingdom.  Engli^  cler- 
gymen, Sigfrid,  Grimkil,  and  others,  who  came  thither  by  the  way  of 

•  See  Wilkins'  Concilia,  T.  I.  fol.  298.         mns,  it 

•  Laorimas  et  planetum  cfteteraqoe  com-    suis  ne 
ptincUoais  genera,  quae  noa  salubria  cense- 
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Norway  (see  on  a  future  page)  were  active  in  these  efforts.  As  the 
femous  temple  at  Upsala  was  the  central  point  from  which  the  old  cul- 
tus  was  continuaJly  preserved  alive  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  the 
king  resolved  apon  its  destruction  as  the  surest  means  of  overturning 
the  old  popular  reli^on.  When  this  intention  of  the  king  came  to  be 
known  to  the  people,  thej  entered  into  an  agreement  mth  him  in  a 
popular  assembly,  that  he  should  select  for  himself  the  best  portion  of 
the  country  for  the  purpose  of  founding  in  it  the  Christian  church ;  but 
that  everywhere  else  each  should  be  allowed  in  the  free  exercise  of  his 
reli^on.  The  king  chose  the  western  part  of  the  country,  and  the  first 
bishopric  was  founded  at  Skara  in  West-Gothland,  over  which  an  Eng- 
lish clergyman  by  the  name  of  Thurget  was  ordained  by  archbishop 
Unvan.  But  other  ecclesiastics,  coming  over  from  England,  attacked 
paganism  with  such  inconsiderate  zeal,  as  to  arouse  the  fury  of  the 
heathen  population.  One  Wulfred  who  had  already  been  the  means 
of  converting  many,  seized  an  axe  and  dashed  to  the  ground  a  much 
Tenerated  idol.  He  was  attacked  by  a  body  of  furious  pagans,  and 
died  covered  with  wounds.'  The  less  violent  zeal  of  king  Jacob 
Amund,  Olof 's  successor,  contributed  so  much  the  more  effectually  to 
the  spread  of  Christianity.  His  step-brother  Emund,  who  acceded  to 
the  government  in  1051,  pursued  the  same  course  of  policy ;  but  he 
was  not  so  inclined  to  acknowledge  the  superior  ecclesiastical  aathori^ 
of  the  archbishop  of  Bremen,  who  acted  as  the  pope's  legate,  and  waa 
very  desirous  of  aetting  himself  up  as  patriarch  of  the  North.  Osmund, 
the  king's  bishop,  who  had  been  ordained  not  in  Bremen  but  in  Nor- 
way, was  for  proceeding  after  a  more  independent  way  in  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  and  the  king  encouraged  him.  The  delegates  of  the  archbishop 
of  Bremen  met  with  a  very  bad  reception  in  Sweden ;  in  consequence 
of  which,  the  king  and  his  bishop  appeared  in  an  unfavorable  light  to 
the  advocates  of  the  reigning  church-system."  It  would  have  been 
attended  with  very  important  consequences  to  the  shaping  of  the  church 
and  Christian  development  in  the  North,  if  the  reaction  of  the  northern 
spirit  of  freedom  against  dependence  on  the  organs  of  the  papacy  had 
lasted  for  a  longer  period.  But  under  Stenkil,  Emund's  successor 
from  the  year  1059,  the  ancient  relation  to  the  church  of  Bremen  was 
immediately  restored.  An  event  happened  in  the  reign  of  this  king, 
which  must  have  ^ven  a  favorable  direction  to  the  current  of  popular 
feeling  with  regard  to  Christianity.  A  priest  of  the  temple  at  Upsula 
became  blmd.  This  man  had  heard  a  great  deal  said  about  tho  power 
of  the  Christian's  god ;  and  as  there  were  many  who  worshipped  Christ 
at  the  same  time  with  the  other  ^ds,  it  would  be  no  more  than  natu- 
ral for  lum  to  conclude,  that  this  calamity  had  befallen  him,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  anger  of  the  only  god,  whom  he  shghted  and  neglected, 
—  the  god  of  the  Christians ;  and  as  he  had  sought  in  vain  for  help 
from  his  own  gods,  he  might  now  conceive  the  hope  of  obtaimng  rehef 
by  applying  to  the  God  of  the  Christians.     While  his  mind  was  occu- 
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pied  witli  these  thoughts,  the  virgin  Marj  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream, 
and  promised  him  that  his  sight  should  be  restored,  if  he  would  come 
over  to  the  worship  of  her  Son,  The  priest  recovered  from  his  hhnd- 
ness,  and  went  about  everywhere  proclsuming  the  ahnightj  power  of 
the  Christian's  God,  and  the  vanity  of  idols.  The  archbishop  of  Bre- 
men took  advantage  of  these  favorable  circuEostances,  and  having  con- 
secrated Adalward,  one  of  his  clergy,  to  the  episcopal  office,  sent  him 
to  Sweden.  Adalward  entered  upon  his  work  with  great  zeal,  and  in 
conjunction  with  bishop  E^o  of  Schonen,  made  every  exertion  to  bring 
about  the  destruction  of  the  temple  at  Upsula  that  strong-hold  of  pagan- 
ism. They  were  ready  to  suffer  every  species  of  torture  to  effect  this 
object.  But  when  king  Stenkil  heard  of  their  design,  he  deterred  them 
declaring,  that  if  they  carried  it  into  effect,  they  would  not  only  fall 
victims  themselves  to  the  wrath  of  the  pagan  people,  hut  involve  him 
and  the  whole  church  of  Sweden  in  the  greatest  dangers.' 

According  to  the  observation  of  a  contemporary  and  eye-witness  of 
these  events,  the  canonical  priest  Adam  of  Bremen,  much  more  might 
have  been  accomplished  by  the  preachers  in  Sweden ;  for  the  Swedes 
were  very  susceptible  to  reUgious  impressions,  and  indeed  inclined  al- 
ready to  recognize  a  divine  power  in  Christianity,  and  to  unite  the 
worsHp  of  Christ  with  the  old  worship  of  the  gods.  Says  Adam  of 
Bremen  :*  "  They  receive  the  preachers  of  the  truth  with  great  kind- 
ness, if  they  are  modest,  wise  and  able ;  so  that  the  bishops  are  even 
aduutted  into  their  popular  assemblies,  where  they  gladly  listen  to  their 
discourses  concerning  Christ  and  Christianity.  And  assuredly  they 
might  easily  be  converted  to  our  faith,  if  had  teachers,  who  seek  their 
own  rather  than  the  things  of  Jesus  Christ,  did  not  prove  to  them  a 
stone  of  stumbling." 

■  The  Normans,  strictiy  so  called,  had  manifold  occasions,  in  their 
predatory  excursions  to  the  remote  east  and  south,  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  Christianity  among  the  Christian  people,  with  whom  they 
came  in  contact.  Many  of  their  leaders  had,  among  their  other  ad- 
ventures in  distant  land^,  come  to  the  knowledge  of  Christianity ;  and 
in  a  hfe  full  of  hazardous  chances,  and  chequered  fortunes,  well  calcu- 
lated to  awaken  the  consciousness  of  dependence  on  a  higher  power 
controlling  human  events,  they  were  hy  various  circumstances  led  to 
believe  in  the  God  proclaimed  by  Christianity.  And  when  hy  the  same 
means  they  became  more  fully  confirmed  in  their  faith,  they  were  not 
wanting  in  a  zeal  to  make  known  the  God  whom  they  worshipped  to 
the  rest  of  their  countrymen.  But  they  failed  of  possessing  that  kind 
of  Christian  knowledge,  and  that  peculiar  spirit  and  disposition  of  mind, 
which  would  lead  them  to  the  appropriate  means  for  diffusing  abroad  a 
religion  like  that  of  the  gospel.  The  first  who  attempted  to  plant  the 
Christian  church  m  Norway  was  prince  Hacon,  before  the  middle  of 
the  tenth  century.  He  had  received  a  Christian  education  at  the 
court  of  kmg  Athalstan  of  England ;  and  full  of  zeal  for  Christianity 
he  retomed,  when  a  young  man,  to  Norway,  where  he  made  Limseu 

'L.o.0.237.  "L.C.C.229. 
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master  of  the  kingdom.  But  he  fovmd  both  the  people  and  the  nobles 
of  the  land  blindly  devoted  to  the  religion  of  Odin ;  and  he  would  have 
soon  lost  the  thrfme  which  did  not  belong  to  him  by  the  law  of  inherit 
ancc,  if  he  had  publicly  shown  at  the  very  outset  his  zeal  for  Chris- 
tianity. He  was  obliged  to  perform  his  exercises  of  Christian  worship 
in  secret,  for  which  purpose  he  had  obtained  priests  from  England. 
Every  week,  he  observed  Sunday  and  Friday ;  the  latt«r  as  a  fastday 
in  remembrance  of  Christ's  passion.  He  so  arranged  it,  that  the  an- 
cient national  festival  in  honor  of  Odin,  the  three  days  festival  of  Jol 
or  Yule  in  honor  of  the  sun-god  Freyr  (the  dies  natjdis  invicti  Soiis  of 
the  Scandinavian  tribes)  which  was  usually  celebrated  with  abundant 
feasting,  should  be  transferred  to  the  time  of  the  Easter  festival.  Thus, 
without  being  disturbed  or  exciting  observation,  he  could  keep  hia  own 
festival  in  his  own  way.  It  was  probably  his  design  also  in  some  fu- 
ture day  to  convert  die  heaUien  festival  into  the  Christian  one,  since 
the  very  object  of  it,  as  in  the  case  of  the  analogous  festival  among  the 
pagans  of  the  old  Roman  world,  furnished  an  occasion  for  so  domg. 
Having  first  gained  over  his  most  confidential  friends  to  the  side  S 
Christianity,  as  soon  aa  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  hia  power  was 
sufficientiy  established,  he  proposed,  in  the  year  945,  before  an  assem- 
bly of  the  people,  that  the  whole  nation,  great  and  small,  masters  and 
servants,  men  and  women,  should  renounce  idolatry  and  sacrifices, 
worship  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  his  son,  devote  every  Sun- 
day to  the  exercises  of  rehgion,  resting  from  all  labor,  and  observe 
every  Friday  as  a  festday.  Such  a  proposition  to  renounce  at  once 
the  old  religion  and  customs  of  the  land  could  of  course  serve  only  to 
exasperate  the  minds  of  a  people  who  were  devoted  to  their  ancient 
sacred  institutions,  especially  aa  nothing  had  been  done  to  prepare  the 
way  for  such  a  measure  by  a  previous  inworking  of  Chriatiamty  upon 
then:  modes  of  thinking.  The  heads  of  households  declared,  they  could 
not  gain  a  subsistence  for  themselves  and  their  families,  if  so  much 
time  were  to  be  withdrawn  from  labor.  The  laboring  class  and  ser- 
vants declared,  that  by  so  much  fasting  they  would  have  no  strength 
left  to  work.  In  many  of  the  speeches  of  the  nobles  who  took  up  the 
argument,  zeal  for  the  old  national  reU^on  and  repugnance  to  a  new 
and  foreign  worship  opposed  to  the  customs  of  the  people  were  most  em^ 
phatically  expressed,  and  the  king's  proposal  repelled  with  universal 
indignation.  But  the  assembly  was  not  satisfied  to  have  the  king  de- 
sist from  his  attempts  to  introduce  Christianity.  It  Taa  considered  in- 
dispensable to  t}\e  prosperity  of  the  land,  that  its  king  should  take  part 
in  the  public  sacrifices.  At  the  beginning  of  winter,  when  according 
to  an  ancient  custom,  a  great  sacrifice  must  be  offered,  fiie  king  was 
required  to  repair  with  the  rest  to  the  place  where  the  ceremony  was 
to  be  performed.  But  he  ate  with  his  Christian  friends,  at  a  aeparate 
spot,  to  avoid  defiling  himself  with  the  pagan  sacrifice,  and  having  his 
reli^ous  feelings  annoyed  by  the  sight  of  these  heathen  customs. 
This  behavior  of  the  king,  which  seemed  to  east  reproach  on  the  fea- 
tivals  and  customs  of  his  people,  was  regarded  by  them  as  an  insult  to 
lus  subjects,  to  the  kings  his  ancestors,  and  to  the  gods  themselves. 
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Sigurd,  one  of  tte  most  influential  of  the  nobles,  and  who  had  been 
the  most  active  in  procuring  the  government  for  Ilacon,  stood  forth 
as  mediator  between  the  king  and  his  irritated  people,  and  convinced 
him  that,  to  avoid  a  popular  insurrection,  it  would  be  necessary  for 
him  to  yield,  in  some  measure,  to  their  demands.  Hacon  returned  to 
his  palace,  and,  taking  his  throne,  the  full  goblets  were  presented, 
which,  according  to  an  ancient  Scandinavian  custom,  must  be  drained 
dry,  in  honor  of  the  gods.  Sigurd  drank  first  to  the  king,  in  honor  of 
Odin,  tlien  presented  it,  filled  up  agfun,  to  the  king  himself.  The 
latter,  before  touching  it  to  lus  lips,  signed  the  cross  over  it,  as  a  pro- 
tection against  the  polluting  effects  of  this  approach  to  the  service  of 
demons.  This  act  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  the  assembled  pagan 
nobles  ;  and  the  only  way  in  which  Sigurd  could  pacify  tliem  was  by 
roundly  asserting  that  the  king  had  merely  signed  over  tlie  cup  the  ham- 
mer of  their  own  god  Thor.  But  on  the  next  day,  the  fury  of  the  heathen 
people  broke  out  more  fiercely.  As  every  Christian  was  forbidden 
to  eat  horse-flesh,'  it  was  now  required  of  the  king,  with  clamoi^ 
0U8  uproar,  that  he  should  taste  of  it ;  but  he  firmly  refused. 
At  length  he  consented,  for  form's  sake,  to  touch  his  fips  to  the 
cloth  which  lay  over  the  edge  of  the  cauldron,  in  which  the  flesh  had 
been  seethed.  Thus  the  £ng  and  Lis  people  separated,  mutually 
excited  against  each  other ;  the  former,  because  he  had  been  forced 
to  yield  so  much  against  his  own  religious  feelings ;  the  latter,  be- 
cause the  king,  after  all,  could  not  be  brought  back  to  the  ancient 
Baci-ed  rites  and  customs.  The  celebration  of  the  Yule-festival  of 
this  year,  led  to  a  repetition  of  the  same  stormy  and  clamorous 
demands  ;  and  the  king,  on  tliis  occaaoo,  fearing  lest  the  fury  of  the 
people  should  break  out  in  open  rebellion,  actually  consented  to  eat 

Ct  of  the  liver  of  a  horse,  and  to  drain  all  the  cups  drunk  to  its 
lor,  without  signing  the  cross  over  them.  He  repented,  however, 
of  having  ever  consented  to  do  a  thing  so  contrary  to  his  conscience, 
and  was  already  resolved  to  try  the  fortunes  of  war  with  the  heathen 
parly.  The  inva^on  of  his  country  by  a  hostile  power,  which  he 
met  with  the  united  strength  of  his  people,  was  all  that  reconciled 
him  to  them.  About  the  year  960,  he  was  wounded  mortally  in 
battle.  He  now  declared  it  to  be  his  purpose,  if  he  should  survive, 
to  leave  his  kingdom,  retire  to  some  Christian  nation,  and  by  tears, 
jienitence,  and  a  reformation  of  iife,  seek  to  obtain  from  God  the 
forgiveness  of  his  sins.  The  conviction  bore  like  a  heavy  weight  on 
his  conscience,  that  he  had  denied  the  fiiith.  His  friends  begged  him 
to  direct  that  his  body  should  be  transported  to  England,  for  interment 
according  to  the  rites  of  Christian  burial ;  but  he  said  he  was  unwor- 
thy of  it.  Having  lived  as  a  heathen,  he  desired  to  be  buried  as 
one.  The  universal  affection  of  the  people  for  this  king,  who  had  died 
in  battle  for  his  country,  would  aftenvards  be  likely  to  have  a  salutary 

'  At  iJie  lime  of  the   planting  of  the  striptly  forbade  it,  in  his  letter  to  Bonifsee 

church  in  Germany,  by  Boniface,  the  cat>  of  the   year  732:  "Immundnm  enim  est 

ing  of  liorse-liesh  was  alreaily  denoanced  atque  execrabile."     See  Boniface  Cpp.  p. 

aa  a  Imaiheu  jiracUce.    Fope  Gregory  UL  66. 
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reaction  on  their  feelings  towards  a  religion,  to  which  he  was  so  sin- 
cerely and  zealously  devoted. 

When  the  Danish  king  Harald,  in  967,  made  himself  master  of 
Norway,  he  sought  to  destroy  paganism  and  introduce  Christianity, 
by  the  same  violent  measures  as  he  had  resorted  to  in  Denmark. 
But  here,  as  in  the  other  case,  these  measures  resulted  only  in 
a  more  violent  reaction  of  paganism.  The  person  whom  heappointed 
stadtholder  was  Yarl  Hacon,  Sigurd's  son,  with  whose  assistance  he 
had  conquered  the  country.  But  as  Hacon's  real  object  was  to  serve 
Lis  own  interest,  he  rendered  himself  independent  of  his  master,  and, 
destroying  all  Christian  foundations,  showed  great  zeal  in  everywhere 
restoring  again  the  pagan  idolatry.  But  when  he  had  fully  secured 
possession  of  the  sovereign  power,  he  rendered  himself  odious  hy  his 
oppressive  tyranny,  and  the  hatred  with  which  he  was  regarded  by 
the  people  opened  the  way  for  Olof  Tryggweson,  another  Norwe^an 
general,  who  was  aiming  at  the  sovereignty. 

This  0!of  had  travelled  extensively  in  foreign  lands ;  in  Russia, 
Cfreece,  England,  and  the  neighboring  ports  of  Northern  Germany. 
By  intercourse  with  Christian  nations,  in  his  predatory  excursions,  he 
had  obtained  some  knowledge  of  Christianity,  and  had  been  led,  by 
various  circumstances,  to  see  a  divine  power  in  it.  In  some  German 
port  he  had  become  acquainted,  among  others,  with  a  certain  ecclea- 
astie  from  Bremen,  Thangbrand  by  name,  a  soldier  priest,  whose 
temper  and  mode  of  life  were  but  little  suited  to  the  spiritual  pro- 
fession. This  person  carried  about  with  him  a  large  shield,  havmg 
on  it  a  figure  of  Christ  on  the  cross,  embossed  in  gold.  The  shield 
attracted  Olof's  particular  notice.  He  inquired  about  the  meaning 
of  the  symbol,  which  gave  the  priest  an  opportunity  of  telling  the 
story  of  Christ  and  Christianity,  as  well  as  he  knew  how.  Observing 
how  greatly  Otof  was  taken  wilh  the  shield,  Thangbrand  made  him  a 
present  of  it ;  for  which  the  Norman  chieftain  richly  repaid  him  in 
gold  and  silver.  He  moreover  promised  to  stand  by  him,  if  he  should 
over  need  his  assistance  and  protection,  in  the  fiiture.  In  various 
dangers,  hy  sea  and  on  the  land,  which  Olof  afterwards  encountered, 
he  believed  that  he  owed  his  bfe  and  safety  to  this  shield  ;  and  his 
faith  in  the  dime  power  of  the  crucified  one  thus  became  stronger 
and  stronger.  At  the  Scilly  Isles,  on  the  Bou^i-west  coast  of  Eng- 
land, he  received  baptism  ;  upon  which  he  returned  to  Norway,  his 
country,  fully  resolved  to  destroy  paganism.  In  England,  he  again 
met  with  the  priest  ITiangbrand,  who  had  been  compelled  to  leave  his 
country,  for  having  slain  in  single  combat  a  man  of  superior  rank. 
Olof  took  him  along  to  Norway,  in  the  capacity  of  court  clergyman. 
No  good  could  be  expected  to  result  from  his  connection  with  a  pet^ 
son  of  this  character.  Inchned  of  his  own  accord  to  employ  riolent 
measures  for  the  destruction  of  paganism  and  tho  spread  of  Chria 
tianity,  he  would  only  be  confirmed  in  this  mistaken  plan  by  Thang 
brand's  influence. 

Olof  was  received  in  Norway  with  great  joy,  as  the  deliverer  of 
iho  country  from  the  oppressive  yoke  of  Hacon ;  and,  no  sooner  had 
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he  obtained  posaessioo  of  the  government,  than  he  made  the  introduc- 
tion of  Chriatianitj  liis  chief  concern.  At  an  assembly  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  king  stated  that  he  should  require  of  them  such  obedience  as 
became  freemen ;  first,  they  should  be  knights  to  the  sovereign  Lord, 
whom  he  hin^elf  served  —  of  the  King  of  kings,  the  being  who  cre- 
ated heaven  and  earth,  and  who  would  make  them,  from  servants, 
brethren  of  his  only  begotten  Son,  and  heira  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  The  kingdoms  of  the  earth  —  he  said  —  were  founded  for 
no  other  purpose,  than  to  form  the  citizens,  by  good  institutions,  for 
being  incorporated  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  Olof  everywhere 
destroyed  the  heathen  idols  and  temples,  and  invited  men  to  be  bap- 
tized. Of  those  who  would  not  otherwise  submit,  he  purchased  obe- 
dience to  his  commands,  by  conceding  to  them  various  privileges. 
But  he  also  made  use  of  threats  and  violence  to  extort  obedience, 
and  in  many  cases  exercised  a  revengeful  cruelty.  Paganiain  had, 
however,  but  very  few  martyrs,  or  Olof  s  violent  measures  would  have 
turned  to  its  advantage.  His  reign  ended  with  a  war  against  the 
united  powers  of  Denmark  and  Sweden,  in  which,  in  the  year  1000, 
lie  lost  his  life. 

As  the  foreign  rulers,  who  divided  Norway  between  them,  though 
friendly  to  Christianity,  took  no  active  part  iti  the  work  of  planting  the 
Christian  church  in  that  country,  the  pagan  party,  which,  under  the 
former  reign,  had  been  suppressed  by  force,  were  now  enabled  to  cast  off 
the  yoke  imposed  on  them,  and  stand  forth  free  ag^n ;  but  the  other 
two  parties  —  the  decided  Christians,  and  those  who  were  for  muting 
the  worsl^p  of  Christ  with  that  of  the  old  national  gods  —  could 
also  freely  express  themselves.  If,  under  Olof's  reign,  a  more  eai^ 
nest  and  simple  method  had  been  pursued,  to  work  upon  the  reU^oua 
convictions  of  the  people,  such  an  interval  would  have  proved  a  more 
important  and  salutary  thing;  since  the  previously  scattered  seeds 
of  Christianity,  left  to  themselves,  would,  by  their  own  inherent  and 
divine  vitality,  have  surely  made  progress,  and  freely  developed  them- 
selves. But  that  spiritual  element  was  wanting ;  and  this  short  pe- 
riod of  free  development  was  followed  again  hy  a  domination  of  tiie 
Christian  church,  arbitrarily  forced  upon  the  people  from  without ; 
for  Olof  the  Thick,  who  deUvered  Norway  from  her  foreign  yoke, 
came  into  the  country  in  1017,  when  already  a  decided  Cnriatian, 
with  bishops'  and  priests,  whom  he  brought  with  lum  from  England  ; 
and  his  mode  of  procedure  was  still  more  despotic  than  that  of  the 
first  Olof,  and  attended  with  more  harshness  and  cruelty.  He  trar 
veiled  through  the  whole  country,  with  a  view  to  arrange  everything 
himself  that  was  necessary  for  the  effecting  of  his  object,  and  to  aseei^ 

'  Adam  of  Bremen  names,  as  panicu-  bam  exundet,  pntecipue  Norwegia  tallboB 

larly  dUtinguisheil  among  Ihese,  the  biah-  moitstris  plena  est    Nam  divim  et  augn- 

ops   Si);ufiid,   Grimkli,  Rodulf,  Beraard.  rea,  magi  et  incanlatores  caeleriqoe  eatel- 

Hee  c.  94.  p.  66-     He  aars  of  his  zeal  for  lites  antichrisci  ibi  habitant.    Illos  omnes 

the  extcnnmation  of  aU  pa^^'an  superstt-  et  hi^us  modi  peieeqai  decrevit,  ut  Bub- 

tion:  "liilui'  (iielcra  vinutum  opera  mag-  latis  scandalis  hriiiius  in  regno  soo  rel^jio 

noni  Dei  zelum  haliuit,  iia  nt  maletlL-as  Chrisiiaaa  elaceacei'et. 
de  term  diapei'derct,  quibos  quum  tota  bar- 
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tajn  with  exactness  how  far  the  cause  had  prospered  ;  and  tlie  obsti- 
nate were  threatened  with  the  eonfiaeation  of  their  goods,  the  maim- 
ing of  their  bodies,  and  various  kinds  of  punishment  bj  death. 
Hence  it  naturally  happened,  that  many  submitted  to  baptism  through 
fear,  not  changing  their  reli^on,  but  only  practising  it  secretly ; 
tiiough  even  this  could  not  escape  the  jealous  scrutiny  of  the  king ; 
and  such  renegades,  who  had  never  really  been  behevera,  incurred  his 
particular  displeasure.  An  unproductive  season,  which,  in  1021, 
followed  after  a  aeries  of  fruitful  yeare,  m  many  of  the  provinces  waa 
looked  upon  by  the  heathen  as  a  consequence  of  the  anger  of  the 
gods,  on  account  of  the  transition  to  the  worship  of  the  strange  God  ; 
and  they  who  had  submitted  to  baptism  merely  out  of  fear,  began 
again  to  practise  in  secret  more  zealously  the  ancient  rites,  with  a 
view  to  propitiate  the  angry  deities.  It  came  to  the  ears  of  the 
kmg,  that  in  the  prorinco  of  Thrand  a  number  of  festive  banquets 
had  been  held  in  honor  of  the  gods ;  when,  according  to  ancient  cus- 
tcan,  all  the  goblets  were  offered  to  the  national  gods,  the  Ases ; 
sacrifices  were  offered ;  the  altars  sprinkled  with  blood,  and  the 
gods  suppUcated  to  renew  the  productivity  of  the  earth.  He  sent  for 
a  few  delegates  to  come  to  him  from  that  district,  and  state  what 
reply  they  had  to  make  to  these  accusations.  The  most  considerable 
man  among  them  endeavored  to  put  a  good  face  on  the  matter ;  he 
said  they  were  nothing  but  the  convivial  meetings  customarily  held 
among  the  people  of  the  land,  and  that  words  uttered  on  such  occa^ 
fiions  ought  not  to  be  construed  so  strictly,  as  those  spoken  in  times 
of  soberness.  But  when,  by  closer  inqiiiry,  Olof  found  out  that  the 
inhabitants  of  this  province,  though  they  had  submitted  to  baptism, 
had  almost  universaUy  continued  to  be  pagans,  and  that  they  observed 
the  usual  times  of  sacrifice  in  autumn,  winter,  and  spring,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  fevorahle  season,  he  fell  upon  them  unexpectedly,  while 
engaged  in  celebratmg  one  of  tiieir  spring  festivals,  and  took  terrible 
vengeance  on  those  who  had  deceived  him.  As  many,  through  fear, 
now  promised  sincere  obedience,  he  founded  churches  here,  over  which 
he  appointed  priests,  who  were  to  make  all  the  arrangements  required 
for  tire  due  introduction  of  Christianity.' 

Dread  for  the  most  part  of  Olof 's  violent  measures,  induced  obedience, 
indeed,  though  there  waa  no  sincerity  in  it ;  while  from  the  boors, 
inflamed  with  zeal  for  their  divinities,  and  urged  on  by  the  speeches  of 
their  leaders,  he  occasionally  met  with  an  obstinate,  though  shortrUved 
resistance.  In  the  province  of  Dalen  was  a  powerful  man,  named 
Gudbrand  (after  whom  the  whole  province  was  called  Gudbrandsdar 
len),^  a  zealous  champion  of  the  old  rehgjon.  This  person  assembled 
the  people  as  Olof  approached,  and  telling  them  that  they  ought  not 
to  wonder  that  the  earth  had  not  yet  opened  to  swallow  up  the  pro- 
fane monster,  who  presmned  to  treat  the  gods  with  such  insolent  con- 

'  See  Tonnodi  Torfiwi  hist.  Norvcg.  L        '  Stift  AggMshana  on  the  borders  of 
n.  c.  31.    I  follow,  in  this  whole  acconnC,    Stifls  Bergen  and  Dronlhcim. 
the  extracls  iront  Noilhem  eourcoB,  con- 
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tempt,  said  they  had  only  to  bring  out  the  great  Thor  (a  colossal 
idol),  and  let  him  appear  in  pubhc,  when  Olof  and  his  whole  force 
would  melt  away  like  wax.  The  words  were  received  hy  flie  multi- 
tude with  a  shout  of  exultation  ;  and,  clashing  together  tiieir  shields, 
the  crowds  of  peasantry  marched  forth  to  meet  the  king,  who  soon 
put  them  to  flight.  Gudhrand's  son  was  taken  prisoner ;  and  the 
king,  after  detaining  him  for  a  few  days,  sent  him  back  to  lus  fetber, 
to  announce  his  own  approach.  Said  Gudbrand,  "  Who,  then,  is 
this  God  of  the  Cbiistiana,  whom  no  man  has  seen,  or  can  see  ?  We 
have  a  god  whom  every  one  can  gee,  the  great  Thor,  in  whose  pre- 
sence all  must  tremble."  A  meeting  was  agreed  upon,  where  each 
party  was  to  prove  the  power  of  its  own  god.  Olof  prepared  himself 
for  this  meeting,  the  night  previous,  by  prayer.  Next  day,  the 
colossal  image  of  Thor,  overspread  with  gold  and  silver,  was  drawn  to 
the  public  place,  and  around  it  the  pagans  asaemhled.  The  king 
du^cted  Colbein,  one  of  his  guard,  a  man  of  gigantic  stature  and 
great  muscular  strength,  to  stand  near  him.  Gudbrand  first  made 
a  speech,  challenging  the  Christians  to  produce  evidence  of  the 
power  of  their  Gud,  and  pointing  them  to  the  great  Thor,  the  sight 
of  whom  filled  them  all  with  alarm.  Upon  this  Olof  spoke :  "  You 
threaten  us  with  your  deaf  and  blind  god,  soon  to  meet  with  a  sorry 
end.  But  lift  up  your  eyes  to  the  heavens ;  heboid  our  God,  of 
whom  ye  say  he  can  be  seen  by  no  one,  how,  majestically  he  reveals 
himself  in  the  radiant  light."  The  sun  burst  forth  ;  and  at  the  same 
moment  Colbein,  as  previously  directed  hy  the  king,  demohshed  with 
a  single  blow  the  mighty  idol.  The  monster  fell,  crumbled  into  small 
fragments,  out  of  which  crept  a  great  multitude  of  mice,  snakes,  and 
lizards.  Gudbrand  waa  no  longer  disposed  to  stake  everything  upon  a 
god  that  could  not  help  himself,' 

The  embittered  state  of  feeling  occasioned  by  Olof's  despotic  se- 
verity probably  facilitated  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  Canute,  king 
of  Denmark  and  England.  The  banished  Olof  returned,  and  pre- 
pared himself  for  a  new  struggle.  He  would  receive  none  but  Chris- 
tians  into  his  army.  He  caused  the  shields  and  helmets  of  his  soldiers 
to  be  emblazoned  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  gave  them  as  his 
watchword,  "  Onward,  warriors  of  Christ,  the  cross  and  the  king." 
He  was  mortally  wounded  in  battle,  on  the  29th  of  July,  10-33,  and 
soon  after  his  death  honored  by  the  Christians  as  a  martyr.  The 
fame  of  the  miracles  wrought  at  his  tomb  spread  far  and  wide,*  The 
day  on  which  he  died,  the  29t]i  of  July,  was  universally  observed  as 
a  festival  by  the  people  of  the  North.  The  veneration  in  which  Olof 
was  held,  could  not  fail  to  have  a  salutary  reaction  on  the  tone  of 
popular  feeling  towards  Christianity,  Adam  of  Bremen  says  of  the 
Normans,  who  by  the  influence  of  Christianity  were  first  induced  to 
leave  off  their  piratical  expeditions :  ^   "  After  receiving  the  gospel, 

'  Spe  Tormod,  Torf  1.  II.  c.  23, 

'Adam  of  Bremen   says   of  his  lomb,  ,        .. ^, 

Hist  Eccles.  c.  43  :  "  TJbi  usque  bodie  pin-  tur  in  terns." 

ribus  miraenlis  et  sanitalibas,  qaaa  per       °  De  situ  Daniae,  c  96 
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educated  in  better  schools,  thej  learned  to  love  peace  and  to  be  con- 
tented -with  their  porertj." 

A  hundred  years  after  the  occupation  of  Iceland  i  by  a  Norman 
colony,  tbe  first  attempt  was  made  to  transplant  Chriatiauity  to  that 
island.  Thorwald,  son  of  Codran,  from  a  noble  Icelandic  family, 
roved  the  seas  as  a  pirate,  as  was  customary  with  sons  of  the  firat 
Norman  families ;  he  distinguished  himself,  however,  from  others  of 
this  class,  by  devoting  all  he  gained,  beyond  what  was  necessary  for  bis 
o\Tn  Bubststence,  to  the  redemptiou  of  eaptives.a  This  trait  of  philan- 
thropy spoke  of  better  feelings  in  the  heart  of  the  rude  Icelander,  ajid 
formed,  as  we  may  presume,  the  medium  of  access  through  which 
Christianity  reached  him.  His  adventures  brought  him  to  Saxouy, 
where  he  fell  in  the  way  of  a  certain  bishop,  Friednch,^  who  instructed 
him  in  Chrisidanity  and  baptized  him.  His  conversion  to  Christiaiuty 
amounted,  indeed,  (o  something  more  than  such  conversions  usually 
^d  among  these  rude  inhabitants  of  the  North,  who,  while  sojourning 
in  distant  lands,  were  induced  to  become  Christians ;  for  the  bishop 
Friedrich  had  probably  given  him  better  instruction ;  and  he  showed 
the  influence  of  Christian  principles  by  renouncing  piracy.  Still  it 
appears  evident  from  his  conduct,  that  he  had  by  no  means  as  yet  ex- 
perienced that  moral  change  which  Christianity  aims  to  effect,  —  the 
stormy  passions  which  swayed  the  rude  pagan  of  the  North  were  aot 
subdued.  In  981,  bishop  Friedrich,  in  company  with  this  Icelandic 
chieftain,  his  new  convert,  vialted  Iceland,  in  the  hope,  in  which  be 
was  encouraged  by  Thorwald,  that  he  should  be  able  to  win  over  mul- 
titudes to  Christianity.  The  first  winter  he  spent  in  Thorwald's  fam- 
ily, who  labored,  for  some  time  without  success,  to  induce  his  father  to 
receive  baptism.  The  old  Codran  worshipped  more  particularly,  as 
his  tutelary  god,  a  stone,*  possessed,  as  he  imagined,  of  wonderful  vir- 
tue, and  refused  to  put  faith  in  the  God  of  the  Christians,  until  it 
should  be  proved  that  he  was  mightier  than  his  own.  The  bishop 
prayed  over  the  stone,  and  it  fell  in  pieces.  This  proved  to  the 
heathen  the  power  of  the  Christian's  God.  So  states  the  later  tradi- 
tion, which,  no  doubt,  may  have  mixed  up  the  true  facts  of  the  case 

'  Where,  perhaps  even  enrlicr  thiui  this,  dies.  He  then  relates  that  ecdesiasiics, 
the  Irish  monks,  nho  wiindered  every-  thirty  years  before,  had  resided  there  from 
■where,  and  defied  every  hardship,  had  en-  the  iint  of  February  to  the  first  of  Auimst. 
deavored  lo  form  an  ealablishment ;  since  '  See  the  account  of  the  introduvcion  of 
it  is  intimated  in  old  Northern  legends  that  Chrislianity  into  leelund,  Kristni-Saca,— 
the  Mormans,  when  they  aellled  in  Ihis  a  narrative  drawn  from  old  iraditiora.  The 
ishind,  found  there  already  Christians  (Pa-    oripnal  Icelandic,  with  a  I/atin  translation, 

■       ■    "■■     >      ■       ■    ■■      ■■■      -•     --t.^-i--.  - -> 1- 1773. 

ix  vears  from 

"       l.i,«lini 

Ircail; 

which  compare  the  remarks  of  monk  Di-  received  episcopal  ordinalion,  as  from  van 
cuil  of  Ireland,  in  825,  whose  book  De  ous  circumstances  it  may  be  inf-irred  thai 
menfinraorbis  lerrae,  was  first  published  by  he  had,  we  must  suppose  thai  he  had  been 
Walckenaer,  Pans  1807  He  speaks  (De  ordained  bishop  of  a  church  yet  to  be 
mensura  p  29)  of  the  ThilL  nit  mi  (pro!  formed  among  the  heathen,  —  epiacopns 
ftblj  Ireland)  m  qua  aesHvo  =olstiiio  sole    iLgionanus. 
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with  fiction ;  stall  in  substance  it  accords  fully  with  tlie  character  and 
maimers  peculiar  to  the  infancy  of  these  tribes  of  the  North ;  and  sim- 
ilar stories  were  recorded  in  connec-lion  with  the  more  authentic  histo- 
ries of  missions  among  people  at  the  same  stage  of  culture.  To  the 
sam^, class  belongs  an  event  which  took  place  when  Thorwald  and  the 
bishop  attended  the  customary  autumnal  festival  (see  above).  On 
this  occasion,  twi)  of  those  men  called  Bersetkers,  who  in  certain 
states  of  frenzy  or  possession,  were  supposed  capable  of  doing  extra- 
ordinary things,  ruslied  frantically  in,  and  proposed  to  pass  unharmed 
between  two  firea.  They  did  not  escape,  however,  without  a  Bcoreh- 
ing ;  which  was  regarded  as  an  effect  of  certain  words  apoliea  by  the 
bishop  over  the  fires ;  for  looking  upon  these  enthusiasts  as  men  pos- 
sessed of  evil  spirits,  he  had  pronounced  a  prayer  over  the  lighted 
pyrea,  to  confine  the  power  of  the  demon.  Both  these  men  fell  vic- 
tims to  the  popular  fury.  But  such  occurrences,  as  it  turned  out  in 
the  end,  left  but  a  transient  impression,  except  on  a  few  individuals. 
Till  the  bishop  could  readily  express  himself  in  the  Icelandic  dialect 
of  the  common  old  German  stock,  the  preaching  to  the  heathen  was 
done  hy  Thorwald.  The  latter  stood  forth  also  as  the  advocate  of 
Christianity  before  an  assembly  of  the  people.  But  he  was  not  well 
received.  Many  of  the  Scalife  (the  national  poets)  composed  satires 
against  Christianity  and  its  preachers.  Thorwald,  yielding  to  the  im- 
pulse of  his  passions,  took  bloody  revenge  on  two  of  them  for  their 
defamatory  songs,  in  spite  of  the  efibrts  of  the  bishop  to  pacify  him 
by  giving  a  milder  interpretation  of  the  equivocal  language  which  had 
been  used.  Within  a  period  of  five  years,  they  travelled  in  company 
over  the  whole  island,  often  followed  and  stoned  by  the  people,  who 
threatened  to  arrest  and  accuse  them  as  enemies  to  the  national  gods. 
In  the  northern  parts  of  the  island  alone,  they  found  many  who  were  wil- 
ling to  be  baptized,  others  who  could  not  as  yet  be  persuaded  to  submit 
to  baptism — whether  because  they  were  not  fully  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  Christianity,  or  because  this  custom  of  baptism  by  immersion  ap- 
peared to  them  strange  and  foreign,'  or  because  for  the  reasoBa 
already  explained,  they  wished  to  put  off  the  rite  to  the  end  of  life.a 
Over  these  they  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,^  and  then  admitted  them 
to  the  class  of  catechumens.  Others  broke  in  pieces  their  idols,  and 
ceased  to  pay  tribute  to  the  idol-tomples ;  yet  without  becoming  Chris- 
tians.' One  of  the  new  Christians,  Thorwald  Spakbodvarssun,  went 
so  far  as  to  build  a  church  upon  his  estate ;  and  the  bishop  appointed 
a  priest  for  it,  which  produced  a  great  excitement  among  the  pagans. 
And  whether  the  bishop  now  supposed  that  he  could  no  longer  remain 
in  Iceland  and  hope  to  escape  the  fury  of  the  heathen,  who  threatened 

'  IF  lustrations  hy  water  were  already  in 
use  among  the  northern  p^ans,  and  a  oer- 

be  connected  with  ihem  (Bee  6,8.  the  Botds  ""^The  crnce  siCTare,  Primsigning;   see 

of  lheEdd«:"Simihi&™opueraqufte3t  l.  c.  c.  I.  near  the  end;  and  a  It  p.  IS. 

adspetgendus,  .lie  non  dejiaefur,  etai  in  Comp.  Pinni  Johannaoi  Hist.  Eocles.  Isl- 

aciem  vetiiat,  non  cadet  homo  ille  ab  enai-  and.  T.  I.  Hafniae,  1772,  p.  42,  note  C. 
bos.    Vol.111,  of  Iheedtion  of  Copenhagen,       J  See  Krislni-Saea,  c  H.  near  the  end. 
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him  and  his  companions  with  death,  or  whetiier  he  wished  to  expend 
the  rest  of  lus  labors  on  Norway,  with  the  assistance  of  Thorwald, 
who  belonged  to  a  kindred  race,  the  fact  was  they  went  over  to  that 
country  in  the  year  986.  The  bishop,  however,  finding  it  impossible 
to  tame  the  revengeful  spirit  of  hia  warhke  companion,  rcnouneeii  his 
fellowship,  and  retired  home  to  his  native  land. 

The  king  Olof  Tryggweson,  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken,  felt 
himself  boimd  to  labor  for  the  spread  of  Christianity,  not  only  in  Noi^ 
way,  but  also  in  the  islands  peopled  by  Norman  colonies.  He  i 
moved  to  this  by  a  natural  interest  for  the  good  of  those  who  b-'— - 
to  the  sam#  national  stock,  and  also  by  a  concern  for  his  own  suojects, 
exposed,  by  their  intorconrso  and  connection  with  the  pagan  colonies 
of  Norway,  to  be  infected  by  the  paganism  still  prcvaiUng  there.  Now 
as  there  were  many  Icelanders  at  the  court  of  Olof,  who  by  his  means 
had  first  become  acquainted  with,  and  then  been  converted  to,  the 
Christian  reli^on,  be  persuaded  one  of  these,  by  the  name  of  Stefner, 
who  belonged  to  one  of  the  respectable  famihes  of  Iceland,  to  unde^ 
take  the  work  of  introducing  Christianity  into  his  native  land.  Here 
then  was  the  case  of  a  layman  going  to  his  countrymen  in  the  charac- 
ter of  a  missionary.  This  happened  in  the  year  996.  He  trav.elled 
over  the  whole  island,  but  found  none  who  were  inclmed  to  listen  to 
his  preaching.  Even  his  own  family  declared  against  him.  Knding 
it  imposable  to  effect  any  good  as  a  teacher,  he  contented  himself  with 
destroying  the  temples  and  idols.  In  this  way,  he  roused  against  him 
the  wrath  of  the  pagans ;  and  his  vessel,  which  lay  at  anchor  in  the 
port,  having  been  loosed  from  her  moomgs  and  driven  by  a  storm  to 
sea,  these  pagans  interpreted  it  as  a  punishment  sent  upon  him  by 
their  god  Freyr.  At  an  assembly  of  the  people,  it  was  decreed  that 
every  man,  from  the  fourth  degree  of  kin,  should  be  bound  to  prose- 
cute the  Christians,  as  enemies  of  the  gods.  Thus  the  ties  of  blood 
were  to  he  sundered  by  abandoning  the  national  divinities.'  Several 
of  his  kmsmen  now  appeared  as  accusers  of  Stefiier  ;  and  being  cour 
dSmned,  he  was  forced,  in  997,  to  leave  his  country,  and  return  back 
to  king  Olof.  Another  Icelander  of  the  higher  class,  Hiallti,  was  baa- 
jabed  from  the  country  for  composing  a  song  in  ridicule  of  the  Ice- 
landic diraiities ;  and  he,  mth  lus  step-father  Gissur,  repaired  to  Noi^ 
way.  Here,  those  Icelanders  generally,  who  were  obliged  to  leave 
their  country  on  account  of  their  zeal  for  Christianity,  met  with  so 
much  the  more  friendly  reception  from  ting  Olof.  Otiier  Christians, 
who  still  remained  in  Iceland,  did  not  fall  away  from  the  faith  ;  though 
they  dared  not  perform  openly  the  rites  of  Christian  worship.  The 
first  want  of  success,  however,  did  not  induce  the  king  to  abandon  his 
purpose  ;  and  he  took  advantage  of  an  opportunity  which  soon  pre- 
sented itaeK  for  carrying  it  into  execution. 

Thangbrand,  the  worthless  priest  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken, 
having  received  an  appointment  from  the  king  on  a  certain  island, 
after  squandering  away  the  property  of  the  church,  had  endeavored 

•  Acrimeofsnph  a  nature  as  looceiuion  a  severance  of  this  sort  wb$  designated  by 
the  name  Frondafion. 
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to  cover  up  his  lavish  expenditures  by  extortions  made  on  the  pagans. 
Havmg  thus  fallen  into  disgrace,  no  other  course  remained  for  him  to 
regain  the  favor  of  his  monarch,  but  to  offer  hia  services  for  the  work 
of  tranaplanting  Chrialianity  to  Iceland.  He  first  visited  that  island, 
as  an  ambassador  of  king  Olof,  in  the  year  997.  A  person  less  fitted 
to  procure  an  entrance  for  Christianity  to  the  hearts  of  men,  could  scarce- 
ly be  found.  If  he  effected  anythingit  could  only  be  outward  conversions, 
brought  about  by  constraint,  or  other  foreign  means  addressed  to  the 
senses.  As  soon  as  it  became  known  that  Thangbrand  and  his  associates 
were  Christians,  no  man  would  have  anything  to  do  with  them,  not  even  ao 
much  as  to  show  them  a  port.  King  Olof 's  authority,  however,  pro- 
cured for  them  a  favorable  reception  from  Sido-hallr,  a  man  of  some 
importance,  who  was  perhaps  already  favorably  disposed  to  Christian- 
ity, in  consequence  of  what  he  had  heard  about  it.  On  the  festival  of 
St.  Michael,  while  Thangbrand  was  celebrating  mass  with  great  pomp, 
in  his  tent,  Hallr  felt  a  curiosity  to  witness  these  eeremoniee.  The 
scene  made  a  strong  impression  on  the  pagan's  mind.  This  prepared 
the  way  for  Ina  conversion  to  the  Chnstian  faith ;  after  which  he 
stood  by  the  priest  Thangbrand  in  his  labors.  The_  latter  found 
means  to  address  the  people  at  their  popular  assembhes.  He_  tra- 
velled through  the  country,  and  baptized  many ;  but  the  national 
bards  (the  Scalds)  persecuted  hun  with  their  sarcastic  songs,  as  an 
enemy  of  their  gods.  The  warlike  Thangbrand,  having  revenged 
tiiese  insults  by  Hlhng  two  of  the  bards,  was  pursued  as  a  murderer, 
and  compelled,  after  remEunmg  two  years  in  Iceland,  to  return,  in 
999,  to  his  king.  He  complained  of  the  msults  which  he  had  re- 
ceived, wlule  aotjng  as  the  king's  ambassador.  He  described  the 
Icelanders  as  obstinate  and  incorrigible  eneuues  to  Christianity.  By 
this  aocount,  Olof  was  transported  with  anger.  He  resolved  to  take 
severe  retribution  on  the  pagan  Icelanders,  who  had  just  come  to 
visit  him.  He  commanded  them  to  be  thrown  into  chains.  But  the  two 
Christians  from  Iceland,  already  mentioned,  Hiallti  and  Gissur,  endear 
vored  to  pacify  him.  They  informed  him,  that  Thangbrand  had  made 
himself  odious,  by  his  violent  mode  of  procedure  ;  that  the  Iceland- 
ers, if  properly  treated,  might  eaaly  be  won  over  to  Christianity ; 
and  they  renunded  him  of  a  characteristic  remark  of  his  own,  evinc- 
ing at  once  the  warmth  of  Hs  zeal  for  tbe  spread  of  Christianity,  and 
its  lack  of  knowledge,  that  "  he  was  ready  to  for^ve  a  crime  of 
any  magnitude,  if  the  transgressor  would  consent  to  be  baptized." 
He  then  agreed  to  pardon  all  Icelanders,  if  they  would  embraoe  Chris- 
tianity. He  detained  only  four  of  the  most  considerable  men,  as 
hostages,  and  all  the  Icelanders  near  his  court  submitted  to  baptism. 
In  the  spring  of  the  year  1000,  Gissur  and  Hiallti  engaged  in  a  mis- 
sion to  their  native  land,  accompanied  by  the  priest  Thormud,  and 
Bome  other  ecclesiastics.  They  carried  with  them  buildbg  materials, 
Bupphed  by  king  Olof,  for  the  erection  of  a  church  in  Iceland.  Such 
as  bad  remained  Christians  in  secret,  now  came  forth  openly.  Hiallti, 
Gissur,  and  Ilalb-  of  Sido,  stood  high  in  the  esteem  of  their  country- 
men, and  knew  how  to  approaeh  them.     Thus  was  formed  an  impor- 
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tant  christian  party ;  which  was  attacted  by  a  pagan  one  with  the 
greatest  exasperation  of  feelings.  A  religious  war  seemed  inevitable  ; 
but  waa  prevented  by  the  influence  of  the  pradent  followers  of  the 
pagan  party,  and  of  those  who,  though  not  as  yet  Christians,  had  lost 
their  confidence  in  the  power  of  the  gods.'  That  this  last  was  the 
case  with  numbers,  appears  from  the  following  example.  The  fright- 
ful account  of  the  eruption  of  a  volcano,  having  been  seized  upon  by 
the  pagans  and  represented  as  an  evidence  and  token  of  the  anger  of 
the  gods,  one  of  their  own  priests,  Snorro,  exclaimed  :  "  What  was  it, 
then,  which  excited  the  anger  of  the  gods,  when  the  rock  on  which  we 
now  stand  first  emitted  fiames  ?" 

The  pagans  resolved,  as  was  customary  on  occaaons  of  great  calam- 
ity, that  each  of  the  four  districts  of  the  island  (answering  to  the 
four  points  of  the  compass)  should  ofler  two  men  in  sacrifice  to  the 
gods.  Upon  this,  Hiallti  and  Gisaur  said  to  their  friends :  "  The 
pagans  devote  as  sacrifices  to  their  gods  the  most  abandoned  men, 
and  cast  them  headlong  from  precipices.  We  will  choose  an  equal 
number  from  the  best  of  the  people,  who,  in  the  true  sense,  ^11 
devote  themselves  as  oiFerings  to  our  Lord  Christ,  shining  forth  to 
all  as  conspicuous  examples  of  Christian  Ufe  and  confession."  The 
proposal  was  adopted  and  executed.  Conformably  to  the  Icelandic 
constitution  of  government,  each  several  district  had  its  priests,  who 
pre^ded  not  ordy  over  tlie  reli^ous  rites  of  the  people,  but  also  over 
the  le^lation  and  the  administraiion  of  justice ;  who  had  to  c^ot 
the  dehberations,  when  new  laws  were  proposed  at  the  national  as- 
Bcmbhes,  to  promulgate  these  laws,  and  see  to  their  execution.  Now, 
as  the  pagan  laws  were  no  longer  agreeable  to  the  Christians,  the 
latter  chose  Sido-Hallr  as  their  head,  requesting  him  to  draw  up  for 
them  a  schedule  of  laws  in  accordance  with  the  Christian  point  of 
view.  But  in  this  way,  the  people  would  be  dirided  into  two  oppo- 
site parties,  not  only  in  religion,  but  in  (heir  civil  afiairs.  Such  a 
schism,  which  certainly  might  lead  to  a  civil  war,  Sido-Hallr  wished 
to  avoid.  For  this  purpose,  he  repaired  to  the  priests  Thorgeir,  then 
holding  the  office  of  chief  supervisor  over  the  legislation,*  who  was 
probably  himself  already  inclined  to  Christiauity.  It  was  agreed,  that 
he  Bhoiild  propose  new  laws  for  the  whole  nation,  and  that  among  these 
he  should  adopt  tluree  m  favor  of  Christianity ;  while  it  was  con- 
ceded that,  in  some  other  respects,  he  might  dlow  indulgence  to  the 
deep-rooted  paganism,  leave  many  things  still  undetermined,  and  the 
whole  to  the  reforming  influence  of  Christianity  after  it  had  once 
become  firmly  rooted.  As  a  compensation  for  carrying  out  this  pro- 
ject, Sido-Hallr  paid  him  a  certam  amount  of  gold.     Thorgeir  now 

'  Even  before  the  inflnenee  of  Christian-  Vol.  I.  p,  523.    To  sn«h  cases  Adam  of 

ity  had  wronght  ihis  in  Iceland,  it  is  re-  Bremen  probably  alludes,  wbeo  he  saja  of 

ported  of   manr,  that  the  original  con-  the  Icelanders :  licet  ante  susceptain  fidem 

Bciousness   of  God   bad  so   far   pierced  naturali  quadam  Lege  non  adeo  discorda- 

flirongh  the  fog  of  idolatry,  as  to  deter-  rent  a  nostra  rel^ione.    Hist,  eccles.  pi^. 

mine  them  lo  pay  religions  homaga  only  150. 

to  the  creator  of  the  sun.    See  Miinter's  '  Goda. 

Church  History  of  Denmark  and  iJorway.  '  The  office  of  Logsogu. 
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1  a  nationa]  council.  When  convened,  he  represented  before 
it  the  great  danger  which  must  accrue  to  the  nation,  in  case  two 
different  legislatures  and  two  governments  should  spring  up  within  it. 
It  would  sow  the  seeds  of  a  civil  war,  which  would  fill  the  island  with 
desolation.  Better  far  that  both  parties  should  make  mutual  con- 
cessions, and  so  unite  in  a  legislation  which  should  be  valid  for  the 
whole  island.  These  representations  were  favorably  received ;  and 
both  parlies  came  to  an  agreement,  that  they  would  adopt  the  laws 
proposed  hy  Thorgeir  which  were  as  follows :  1,  All  Icelanders 
should  submit  to  baptism,  and  profess  Christianity ;  2.  All  idol-tem- 
ples, and  images  standing  in  public  view,  should  be  destroyed ;  3, 
Whosoever  pubhcly  oSered  to  idols,  or  exercised  the  pagan  rites  of 
worship,  should  be  banished.  But  for  any  man  to  practise  the  pagan 
religion  in  private,  should  not  be  reckoned  as  a  crime.  To  eat  of 
horse-flesh,'  and  to  expose  children,®  were  not  as  yet  forbidden  by 
law ;  and  the  ancient  customs,  not  at  variance  with  Christianity,  were 
to  remsun. 

Thus,  while  Cliristianity  was  recogmzed  as  the  public  reli^on, 
paganism  might  still  subsist  along  with  it,  as  a  private  reh^on,  among 
a  portion  of  the  people ;  and  so  one  thing  and  another,  in  manners 
and  customs  at  variance  with  Christianity,  might  still  endure.  Through 
the  influence,  however,  of  those  principal  men  of  the  nation,  who 
umted  with  zeal  for  Christianity  a  warm  love  for  (heir  country,  Chris- 
tiaiiity  was  gradually  introduced  more  and  more  into  the  life  of  the 
people.  King  Olof,  the  Norwe^an  saint  (see  above),  endeavored  to 
make  his  code  of  ecclesiastical  laws,  drawn  up  by  bishop  Grimkil, 
valid  also  in  Iceland  ;  and  on  learning  that  the  exposure  of  infants, 
and  other  customs,  springing  out  of  paganism,  still  prevailed  there, 
he  sent,  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign,  an  embassy  to  Iceland, 
for  the  purpose  of  inviting  the  priest  who  ^en  administered  the  office 
of  Logsogu  in  Iceland,  to  abohsh  those  heathenish  customs.^  At  first 
foreign  bishops  only  labored  in  Iceland,  without  any  fixed  diocese. 
Gissur,  however,  who  had  done  so  much  for  the  difiiision  of  Chris- 
tianity in  his  native  land,  saw  clearly  that  Christianity  could  not  exist 
and  flourish  without  culture.  He  sent  his  son  Isleif  to  Erfurt,  to  be 
educated  in  the  school  there  estabhshed.  This  person,  on  his  return, 
imported  the  seeds  of  knowledge  into  his  country.     By  the  choice  of 

'  See  above,  p.  295.  tion  of  the  moral  feelings,  more  developed 

'  As  m  Cl^a,  and  the  isluids  of  the  among  them  Chan  among  [he  South  Sea 

Sonlh  bea,  so  also  among  these  Scandi-  islanders,  against  this  nnnatarol  ciutom. 

nai  lan  tribes,  it  vaa  eustomary  and  per-  Yet  it  was  onl;  by  the  infiuence  of  Chrig- 

mitted  by  law,  to  expose  and  leave  to  tianitj,  tliat  it  could  be  wholly  suppressed, 

pensh  such  children  as  the  parents  did  not  How  difficult  this  was,  appears  from  the 

choone  to  bring  up,  —  which  was  done  not  fact,  (hat  even  when  men  ventured  to  fbr- 

merely  bj  such  as  locked  meaos  of  sub-  bid  (he  public  exercise  of  pagan  rites,  jet 

(ifltence  tor  (heir  offspring,  hue  also  by  they  dared  not  es.teoA  the  prohibition  to 

such  as  found  something  objectionable  in  this  point.    See  on  this  subject  the  remark 

the  make  and  sh^e  of  their  bodies.     It  is  in  Finni  Jobanncei  Hist  ecdes.  Island.  T. 

tcne,  that  in  the  case  of  the  Icelanders,  I.  p.  6S. 

even  in  their  condition  of  paganism,  some  '  See  Torraod.  Toif  hist  Nocvcg.  L  11. 

illdicBtions  are  to  be  discovered  of  a  i«ic-  c  2. 
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the  people,  he  was  consecrated  bishop  in  1056,  and  established  his 
episcopal  see  at  SkaJhoIt,  a  pla«e  fixed  upon  hy  his  father.  This 
yias  the  first  episcopal  see  established  in  Iceland;  the  second  was 
founded  at  Holura,  in  the  year  1107,  The  first  bishops,  sprung  from 
the  ancient  and  principal  families,  and  who  had  received  their  edu- 
cation in  foreign  parts,  were  enabled  through  their  great  influence 
(being  reverenced  as  fathera,  and  looked  up  to  for  counsel  and  ad- 
vice on  all  subjects),  to  act  so  much  the  more  efficiently  for  the 
extirpation  of  the  remains  of  heathenism.^  The  historian  of  the 
Northern  church,  the  canon  Adam  of  Bremen  says,  concerning  the 
Icelanders,  at  the  end  of  this  period :  "  As  in  their  simplicity  they 
lead  a  holy  fife,  and  seek  nothing  beyond  what  nature  has  be- 
stowed on  them,  they  can  cheerfully  say  with  the  apostle  Paul,  hav- 
ing food  and  raiment,  let  us  be  therewith  content,  1  Timoth.  6:  8 ; 
for  their  mountains  serve  to  them  as  cities,  and  their  springs  are 
their  delight.  Happy  people,  whose  poverty  no  one  despises ;  and 
hap[»08t  in  this,  that  at  the  present  time  they  have  all  received 
duTstianity,  Many  things  are  remarkable  in  their  taanners;  but 
above  all  their  charity,  which  places  all  they  own  in  common,  alike  to 
the  foreigner  and  to  the  native. "^ 

After  the  same  manner,  Christianity  was  propagated  from  Norway, 
under  the  reigns  of  the  two  Olofs,  to  a  series  of  Northern  islands, 
dependent  on  this  kingdom,  —  to  the  Orcades,^  and  to  the  Faroe 
islands.  King  Olof  Tryggweson  sent  for  a  man,  by  the  name  of 
Sigmvmd  Bresterson,  who,  after  having  suffered  from  the  period  of 
childhood  a  variety  of  misfortunes,  and  passed  through  strange  ad- 
ventures, had  attained  to  great  power  in  the  Faroe  islands.  To 
this  man  he  promised  hia  friendship  and  great  honors,  if  he  would 
embrace  Chiistiamty  ; —  assuring  him,  however,  that  by  so  doing,  in- 
stead of  injuring  himself,  he  would  secure  a  title  to  fiie  happiness, 
which  Almighty  God  would  bestow  on  him,  as  on  every  other  man, 
who  kept  his  commandments  from  love  to  the  Holy  Spirit ;  —  viz.  to 
reign  forever  with  his  beloved  Son,  the  King  of  kings,  in  the  highest 
bliss  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Sigmund  might  the  more  easily  be 
persuaded  to  embrace  Christianity,  as  he  seems  to  have  been  con- 
TOieed  of  the  vanity,  of  idolatry,  even  before  he  had  found  anything 
better  to  satisfy  his  reh^ous  need.  It  was  this  cuMjnmstanee,  which 
had  enconraged  Olof  to  hope,  that  by  his  means  the  way  Kught  be 

'  Adam  of  Bremen  :  Episcopam  habent  tcntrionnli  Biilanniae  oceJmo,  quae  a  sep- 

pro  rege,  ad  cujns  nntum  rcepicil  omnis  tcntrionalibus   Biitanniae  insnlis  duomm 

populus,  qHicqnid  ex  Deo,  ex  scriplnris.  ex  dietnm  ac  noctium  rerta  naTif-atione,  pie- 

consnetudine  aliarnm  gentium  ille  conati-  nis  velis  aaaidoo   feliciter  adiri  qnennl ; 

tbit,  hoc  pro  lege  hahent,  and  ho  saja  of  ihcm ;  in  quibus  in  centnm 

'  See  Hiat   eecles.  the   edition   ahove  fcrmo    annis   eremitae  ex  nostra   Scotia 

cited.  navigantes  habitareninc.  Sed  sicuti  a  prin- 

'  On  the  islands  of  the  Orendes,  estah-  cipio  mnndi  desertae  semper  fnemni,  ica 

lishmenla  had,  pechapa,  been  founded  al-  nunc  causa  latronum  Nonuannomm  va- 

ready  by  the  Iri?h  monltB  (see  above,  p.  cuae    anchoretis    plenae    innnmerabilibus 

800),  till  they  were  driTen  away  by  fear  avibua  ac  divenia  generibus  multis  nimis 

of  the  Normans.      The   abovemen  Cloned  ' — 

Dicnil  speaks  (p.  30)  of  (he  isLaods  Id  sep- 
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prepared  for  establbHng  Chriatiaiiity  in  tie  Faroe  islands ;  for  lie 
had  heard  that  he  was  not  in  the  hahit  of  sacrificing  to  the  gods,  hlte 
other  pagans.i  He,  with  hia  followers,  all  received  baptism ;  then 
first  was  he  instructed  in  Christianity,  He  returned  home  in  998, 
with  ecclesiastics,  supplied  by  the  king.  But  on  proposing  to  hia 
people  that  they  should  all  renounce  idolatry,  and  submit  to  baptism, 
he  met  with  the  moat  determined  opposition  ;  and  it  was  not  till  after 
he  had  overcome  it  by  force,  in  999,  that  he  could  induce  the  people 
of  Faroe  to  be  baptized.  Hence,  the  majority  remained  pagans  in 
their  way  of  thinking ;  and  relapsed  into  idolatry,  as  soon  as  they 
had  notJnng  more  to  fear.  Sigmund,  however,  caused  a  church  to  be 
erected  on  his  own  estate,  and  continued  to  labor  for  the  spread  of 
Christianity.  Meanwhile,  another  principal  man  of  these  islands,  named 
Thrand,  who  had  resisted  Sigmund  from  the  first,  and  only  yielded  to 
superior  force,  turned  back  again  with  his  followers  to  paganism.  King 
Olof  the  saint  took  great  pains  also,  to  place  the  Christian  church  in 
these  islands  on  a  firmer  footing. 

Under  the  reign  of  Olof  Tryggweson,  the  seeds  of  Christianity  were 
first  conveyed  by  Leif,  an  Icelander,  in  the  year  999,  to  Greenland, 
which  had  been  discovered  and  peopled  but  a  short  time  before.  In 
1055,  a  certain  Albert  was  sent  to  the  Greenlanders,  as  their  bishop, 
by  Adalbert,  archbishop  of  Hamburg  or  Wfemen ;  and  m  a  bull  by 
pope  Victor  II,  defining  the  archiepiscopal  district  of  the  Hamburg  and 
Bremen  church,  Greenland  was  assigned  to  this  see,^  In  1059,  Ion 
or  John,  a  Saxon  or  Irish  bishop,  is  said  to  have  made  an  attempt  to 
introduce  Cluistianity  among  the  inhabitants  of  one  of  the  three  coasts 
of  North  America  discovered  by  adventurers  from  Iceland,  but  to  have 
died  there  as  a  martyr.a 

Several  tribes  of  Tartarian  and  Slavonian  origin,  dwelling  on  the 
borders  of  the  East^Roman  empire,  were  in  this  period  brought  over  to 
Cliristianity.  Among  these  were  the  Bulgarians,  who,  coming  from 
the  central  parts  of  Asia,  and  spreading  themselves  along  the  borders 
of  the  Roman  empire,  had  among  Slavonian  nations  adopted  their  lan- 
guage and  customs.  Becoming  involved,  during  the  ninth  century,  in 
frequent  wars  with  the  Greek  empire,  in  which  they  carried  off  Cbris- 
tians,  particularly  monks  and  ecclesiastics,  as  captives,  they  were  in- 
Btnicted  by  them  ia  Christianity.  In  an  irruption  of  the  Bulgarians 
into  the  Roman  empire,  A.  D.  813,  accompanied  with  wide  devasta- 
tions and  the  capture  of  Adrianople,  they  dragged  off,  with  other  cap- 
tives, a  bishop.  This  person  formed  the  companions  of  hia  captiinty 
into  a  church,  who  remained  true  to  their  faith,  even  in  the  midst  of 
heathens,  and  earnestly  labored  for  its  spread.  Many  of  them  perish- 
ed as  martyrs;  among  these,  the  bishop  himself*  Then,  somewhat 
later,  a  captive  monk,  Constantme  Cypharas,  endeavored  to  carry  for- 

'  See  the  Fareyiiigia-Saga,  publiehedrfiy  '  L.  c.  a.  561. 

Mohnibe.  1833.  p.  321,  322.  *  See  Conatantin,  Forphvrogenit.    Life 

'  See  Mdnter's  Gesehieite  der  Einfiih-  of  tho   emperor  Bnsilina  Slacedo,  c  IV. 

niTig  das  Christenthnms  in  Duiemark  and  Hist.  ByzanL  ed.  Venet. 

Korwegen,  Bd.  L  a.  358.  TheopbaDem,  p.  100. 
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ward  the  work  thus  comrDenced,  tliough  not  with  any  great  succesa. 
It  so  happened,  however,  that  in  the  year  861,  the  empress  Theodora, 
for  some  special  reason  or  other,  was  led  to  redeem  this  monk  from 
bondage  and  to  procure  his  return  to  his  native  country.  At  this 
juncture  a  sister  of  the  Bulgarian  prince  Bogoris  resided  at  Constanti- 
nople, whither  in  early  youth  she  had  been  conveyed  as  a  captive,  and 
where  she  had  been  brought  np  and  educated  as  a  Christian ;  and  the 
negotiations  to  effect  the  redemption  of  the  abovementiened  monk  re- 
sulted also  in  her  being  sent  back  to  her  friends.  She  now  considered 
it  her  duty  to  complete  the  work,  for  which  the  monk  Constantine  Cy- 
pharas  bad  prepared  the  way,  by  laboring  to  gain  over  her  brother  to 
the  Christian  faith ;  but  surrounded  as  he  was  by  rude  Bulgarians, 
and  dreai^ng  if  he  should  desert  the  faith  of  his  fathers,  an  insurrec- 
tion of  his  people,  she  found  him  little  inchned  to  hsten  to  her  exhor- 
tations. But  outward  circumstances  favored  her  pious  efforts.  A  fam- 
ine, severely  oppressive  to  the  country,  softened  the  heart  of  Bogoris, 
so  that  he  became  more  susceptible  to  reli^ous  impressions,  and  was 
even  induced  to  seek  help  from  the  Gfod  of  the  Christians.  Havmg 
remarked  the  fondness  of  the  prince  for  painting,  hb  sistor  availed 
herself  of  this  circumstance  and  sent  for  Methodius,^  a  monk  and  skil- 
ful artist,  probably  the  same  who  is  so  deservedly  celebrated  for  his 
efibrts  generally  to  effectflThe  conversion  of  the  Slavonian  tribes.  Bo- 
goris, being  an  ardent  lover  of  the  chase,  eommisMoned  this  monk  to 
paint  a  hunting  scene  in  one  of  his  palaces.  But  mstead  of  it,  he  drew 
a  sketch  of  the  last  judgment ;  and  the  impression  it  produced  on  the 
mmd  of  Bogoris,  furnished  an  opportunity  for  makmg  him  better  ac- 
quainted witii  Christianity.  He  was  baptized  between  863  and  864  f 
and  as  the  absent  Greek  emperor  Michael  stood  as  his  god-father,  he 
took  from  him  the  name  Michael.s  Photius,  who  was  then  patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  wrote  him  a  long  letter,  exhorting  lum  to_  prosecute 
the  work  which  had  been  commenced,  and  to  take  every-  pains  for  the 
conversion  of  his  people ;  and  at  the  same  time  expountog  to  bun  the 
essential  parts  of  Christian  faiUi  and  morals.  In  the  beginning  of  his 
letter,  he  unfolded  at  large  the  matters  belonging  to  church  orthodoxy, 
as  contradistmguiahed  from  the  different  heresies,  to  which  he  added  a 
brief  history  of  the  general  councils  of  the  church,  things,  which  the 
rude  Bulgarian  prince  was  neither  prepared  to  understand,  nor  to  make 

'  The  areumenta  addnced  by  Sehloicr,  two  jeara  had  not  yet  elapsed  since  the 

in  Ms  edition  of  Nestor's  Rnssian  Annals,  conversion   of  the  Bulgarians,  when   the 

P.  HL  p.  171,  against  the  identity  of  the  false  leacliers  of  the  western  ohnrdi  fonnd 

two,  are  lo  say  the  least  not  mnclusive ;  entrance  amona  tliera,  which  must  have 

though  it  is  certainly  eingnlar,  that  Metho-  happened  shortly  befbre  he  wrote  this  let- 

dina,  if  he  Ubored  in  Bulgaria  <M  a  mis-  ter,  d6™  y&p  Ueivov  Tofi  ItfwjBf  oik)'  eU 

sionary,  did  not  bestow  more  pains  on  this  iio  hiiavToit  i^v  ipflj"  '■uw  Xpiariavav 

mission,  as  we  might  expect  him  to  have  n/iiivTOi  SpriaKtiav.tiioWK  epistolae.  Land, 

done  from  Ms  mode  of  procedure  in  other  1651,  ed.  Montacutp.  49. 

Blayonian  missions,  of  which  wo  shall  speak  'See  Constantin.  Porphyrogenit.  1.  IV. 

hereafter.  C|U  et  16. 1.  c  p.  75,  and  Joseph.  Genes. 

'  A  chronological  mark  is  furnished  bj  ree.  I,  IV.  p.  97.  cd.  Lachmann,  in  the  new 

flie  letter  of  Photius  to  the  bishops  of  the  edition  of  the  Corpus  Hist  Byiant,  bj  Hie- 
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use  of  m  any  way  for  the  promotion  of  his  equally  rude  Christianity. 
In  the  Becoad  part  of  his  letter,  he  explained,  indeed,  the  requirementa 
of  Christian  morality,  representing  love  to  he  the  fulfilling  of  the  law, 
and  saying  many  tlungs,  which  were  well  adapted  to  the  capacity  and 
wants  of  the  Bulgarian  prince ;  but  he  said  a  great  deal  besides  which 
was  wholly  out  of  place.  Among  other  counsels  of  state-craft,  he  gave 
the  following,  with  reference  to  the  pohtical  divisions  in  the  Bulgarian 
nation,  then  no  doubt  on  the  eve  of  breaking  out  in  consequence  of  Bo- 
goris'  defection  from  the  national  religion.  "  Concerted  insurrections, 
which  cannot  easily  be  suppressed,  it  is  the  better  plan  to  ignore  and 
allow  to  be  forgotten,  rathe^  than  attempt  to  suppress  them  by  force. 
For  the  effect  of  the  contrary  course  is  often  only  to  add  fuel  to  the 
fire,  and  to  cause  serious  dangers,  and  great  damage  even  after  the  ric- 
tory  has  been  won ;  but  appeasing  the  storm  by  gentle  measures  avoids 
botii  the  danger  and  the  injury,  while  it  promotes  humanity  and  wis- 
dom."' On  the  whole,  it  appears  quite  evident,  that  the  learned  and 
highly  accomplished  Photius  could  not  ao  well  adapt  himself  to  the  con- 
cdtion  of  this  people,  as  a  Western  bishop  of  simpler  feelings,  but  more 
accustomed  to  associate  with  men  at  a  similar  stage  of  culture. 

But  the  Bulgarian  prince  Michael,  foilowing  no  doubt  his  rude  no- 
tions of  Christianity,  proceeded  to  force  his  people  to  change  their 
reli^on.  The  consequence  was  a  revolt  against  his  authority.^  He 
succeeded  in  suppressing  it ;  and  the  cruel  revenge  which  he  now  took 
on  the  gmUy,  proves  the  shght  and  superficial  character  of  Ha  Chria- 
(aaoity.  He  ordered  that  the  principal  men  who  had  been  concei.:"sd 
in  tMs  msurrection  should  be  executed.  On  the  part  of  the  Greek 
church,  there  seems  to  have  been  an  entire  want  of  the  proper  care 
which  was  needed  in  order  to  the  thriving  of  Christianity  among  so 
rude  a  people.  The  deficiency  of  clergy  induced  a  Greek  layman 
who  happened  to  be  among  them,  to  set  himself  up  as  their  teacher, 
pretending  that  he  was  a  priest ;  and  by  him  many  were  baptized. 
But  when  they  found  how  they  ha^  been  deceived  by  him,  they  cut  off 
his  nose  and  ears ;  and  after  inflicting  upon  him  many  other  personal 
injuries,  banished  him  from  the  coimtry.s  Other  Greeks  introduced 
various  strange  stories  and  superstitions  among  the  people.  They 
boasted  of  being  able  to  foretel  all  future  events  from  the  Scriptures.* 
They  pretended  that  the  true  chrism  was  to  be  found  in  their  country 
alone,  whence  it  was  distributed  through  the  whoie  world,*  Teachers  of 
various  nations  and  from  distant  re^ons  came  also  to  Bulgaria,  preaching 
very  different  doctrines,  so  that  the  people  hardly  knew  what  to  believe.* 

'  See  the  first  long  letter  of  Photius,  in  unus  ex  iis  aceipiens  paryiBSimam  partien- 
Ihe  e4itii>n  of  these  letlsis  hy  Richard  Mos-  lam  ligni,  lianc  intra  ipsum  eodicem  condat, 
lacute,  bishop  of  Norwich.  Lond.  1651.  et  si  under.unque  oliqua  vertitar  ambigiii- 
Ibl.  40.  tas,  per  hoc  aflirmant  Ecire  se  posse  quod 

'  Constantin.  Porpliyrogenit.  eontinout.    cnpinnt. 
IV.  c.  15.      Tlie  more  accurate  Hccounts        '  L.  e.  c.  94. 
are  drawn  from  the  letter  of  pope  Nicolans        '  L.  o.  e.  106.    Multi  ex  diversia  locit 

-    ~ '-  ■-  '  -  -''"  '     ■"'      Chrisliani  advenerint,  qui  prout  voluntas 

eorum  exsistit,  multa  et  vaiia  loquuntur, 
id  est,   (Jnteoi,  Armeni    (perhaps   Paoli- 
dicem  accipientibua  in  maiubus  clapsum,    cians)  el  ex  caeteris  locis. 
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In  this  state  of  things,  reasons  partly  of  a  political  nature,  the  existing 
diferences  with  the  Greek  empire,  and  tlie  closer  connections  which 
had  been  formed  with  the  German  empire,  and  partly  religious,  the 
tmcertainty  produced  by  the  collision  of  the  doctrines  propagated 
among  them,  and  the  hope  of  receiring,  as  many  other  rude  nations 
had  done,  a  settled  form  of  doctrine  from  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  all 
these  circumstances  combined,  induced  the  Bulgarian  prince  and  his 
nobles,  in  the  year  865,  to  apply  for  help,  to  pope  Nicliolas  I.  This 
pope,  in  the  following  year,  sent  two  Italian  bishops,'  as  his  plenipoten- 
tiaries to  Bulgaria,  perhaps  also  with  the  proposal  of  appointing  a 
bisliop  for  that  province.^  He  gave  them  Bibles,  and  other  books  siut 
ed  to  the  wants  of  the  new  church,  with  a  letter,  in  which  he  answered 
a  hvmdred  and  six  questions  and  petitions  proposed  to  him  by  the  Bol- 
garians.  These  answers  show  that  it  was  not  the  sole  anxiety  of  the 
pope  to  introduce  among  the  Bulgarians  the  institutions  of  the  Roman 
church,  the  papacy,  and  a  Christian  ceremonial ;  but  that  he  was  at 
great  pains  also  to  direct  their  attention  to  the  things  requisite  for  the 
advancement  of  the  Christian  life.  And  the  respect  wluch  he  paid  to 
the  pecuEar  situation  and  wants  of  flie  newly  converted  people,  evinced 
his  pastoral  wisdom. 

He  told  the  Bulgarian  prince  and  his  nobles,  and  endeavored  to  con- 
vince them  of  it  by  passages  from  the  Bible,  that  they  had  sinned,  in 
permitting  the  innocent  to  svSer  with  the  guilty.  And  even  with  the 
guilty,  whom  God  had  delivered  into  their  hands,  they  ought  to  have 
pursued  a  more  gentle  course,  spaiing  their  hves,  so  as  to  give  them 
an  opportunity  of  voluntarily  and  cheerfully  seeking  for^veness  for 
what  they  had  done.^  With  regard  to  those  who  would  not  renounce 
idolatry,  he  said,  it  should  be  attempted  to  bring  them  to  the  faith  by 
exhortation  and  rational  persuasions  rather  than  by  force.  If  they  re- 
fused to  listen,  itwasonlyneeessaTTtoavoidintercoursewiththem;thu3 
they  would  become  ashamed  of  their  folly.  But  in  no  ease,  should  re- 
sort be  had  to  violence  to  enforce  beUcf ;  for  nothing  could  be  good, 
which  did  not  flow  from  free  inclination  of  the  will.*  Gfod  required 
only  a  voluntary  obedience ;  had  it  been  his  pleasure  to  use  force,  none 
coidd  have  resisted  his  almighty  power.  Such  as  refused  to  be  con- 
verted, were  reserved  to  the  judgment  of  God,  The  pope  obviously 
was  too  closely  bound  by  the  prejudices  of  his  age,  respecting  the  laws 
and  rights  of  the  church,  to  apply  this  principle  in  ita  full  extent.  He 
made  a  difference*  between  unbelievers  and  those  who  fell  away  from 
the  faith ;  though  in  reality  the  difference  was  only  outward ;  yet  to 
the  latter,  he  applied  the  laws  of  the  Old  Testament  agamst  blas- 
phemers. He  sharply  reproved  the  Bulgarians  for  their  unjust  aud 
cruel  conduct  towards  the  abovementioned  Greek  priest.  He  under- 
took his  defence,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  adopted  that  fiction  from 

'  Sea  Anastas.  Praefatio  «d  Contil.  Con-  '  At  tie  dose  of  his  letter  he  epctiks  of 

gttntinop.  IV.  Harduin.  Conoil.  T.  V.  p.  the  fiitunis  episcopus. 

757,  respecting  the  Bulearian  prince  ido-  '  L.  c.  c.  1". 

neoB  inscitutores  expetiit  ot  accepil,  Pan-  '  L.  c.  e.  41.    Omne,  qnod  ex  volo  non 

lum  scilicet  Popoloniensem  ec  Foxtnosuto  eat,  bonnm  esse  non  poleac 

Fortueosem.  °X>.  cclS. 
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pioTia  motives,  and  with  the  tope  of  saving  many  whose  confidence  he 
conld  not  otherwise  hare  gained ;  and  even  if  he  deserved  to  be  pun- 
ished, banishment  from  the  country  would  have  been  sufficient  ia  his 
case,'  The  pope  was  consulted  reapecting  the  hearing  of  the  cross, 
which  he  explajned,'  as  meaning  the  mortjfication  of  tiie  flesh,  or  com- 
pasMon  to  our  neighbor ;  for  it  was  our  Lord's  command  that  we  should 
bear  the  cross  in  our  hearts.  But  men  ought  also  to  bear  it  on  their 
IxxHes,  so  as  to  be  constantly  reminded  of  their  duty  to  bear  it  in  the 
heart.  In  answer  to  the  question  on  what  festival  days  mea  ought  to 
rest  from  bodily  labor,  ho  was  not  satisfied  with  barely  naming  the 
days,  hut  took  this  opportunity  to  instruct  the  Bulgarians  with  regard 
to  the  design  of  festivals  and  of  resting  from  labor  on  such  days.^ 
Men,  he  said,  were  bound  to  rest  from  their  labors  on  festival  days,  in 
order  to  have  more  leisure  to  attend  church,  to  occupy  themselves 
with  prayer,  with  spiritual  songs  and  with  the  divine  word,  to  imitato 
the  example  of  the  saints,  and  to  distribute  alms  among  the  poor.  But 
if  a  man  neglected  all  these  things,  and  squandered  away  in  idle 
amusements  the  time  taken  fi-om  lawful  occupations,  he  would  do  better 
to  labor  on  such  da}'s  vnth  Iiis  own  hands,  that  he  might  have  some- 
thing to  bestow  on  the  needy  and  suffering. 

In  connection  with  ail  these  points,  the  pope  was  careful  to  warn 
&6  Bulgarians  against  a  superstitious  reliance  on  outward  things,  to 
which  £ey  were  easily  exposed,  by  reason  of  their  previous  pagan 
notions  and  habits.  They  had  asked  him  what  they  were  to  do  in 
times  of  war,  in  case  of  surprise  by  a  sudden  attack  of  the  enemy, 
whilst  they  were  assembled  in  the  church  for  prayer,  which  would 
leave  them  no  opportunity  to  finish  their  devotions.  He  told  them 
that  the  devotions  thus  commenced  might  be  finished  in  any  other 
place ;  for  Christians  were  not  confined  to  any  particular  place  of 
prayer,  like  the  ancient  Jews  to  Jerusalem.^  Tliey  had  asked  lum, 
whether  they  might  be  allowed  to  go  out  on  any  day  to  battle ;  to 
which  he  repliod,^  that  in  the  pursuit  of  their  lawfid  busmess,  men 
were  not  restricted  to  particular  days,  save  only  (sudden  emergencies 
excepted)  the  festivals  he  had  mentioned,  which  were  reverenced  by 
all  Christians ;  —  not  as  though  it  were  wrong  to  do  thmgs  lawful 
even  on  those  days  ;  for  men  £ould  not  rest  their  hopes  on  particular 
times  and  seasons,  or  expect  to  derive  help  from  them,  but  only  on 
the  Uving  God.  Rather,  on  these  festivals  they  should  be  more  dili- 
gent in  prayer,  except  prevented  by  some  unavoidable  necessity.  So, 
in  answer  to  a  like  question  respecting  the  times  for  fasting,  he  said  :^ 
All  wars  and  contentions  came  from  the  temptations  of  the  great 
adversary ;  hence  they  should,  if  posable,  be  avoided,  not  only  in 
times  of  lasting,  but  always.  But  in  cases  of  necessity,  when  men 
are  called  upon  fo  prepare  for  war,  in  defence  of  their  country  or  of 
its  laws,  it  would,  doubtless,  be  improper  to  lay  aside  these  preparar 
tions,  even  in  times  of  fasting ;  for  to  do  so  would  be  tempting  God, 
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by  neglecting  to  do  all  that  lies  in  our  power,  for  our  own  good  and 
that  of  otiieis,  or  for  preventing  any  injury  which  might  be  done  to 
religion.  Having  explained  to  them,i  that  with  the  baptismal  vow 
tliey  renounced  all  arts  of  divination  and  sorcery,  and  ail  that 
superstitious  observance  of  days  and  hours,  to  which  they  had  for- 
merly been  accustomed  to  resort,  in  preparing  for  war,  he  wrote  them, 
that  the  preparation  for  fighting  a  battle  on  the  ade  of  reli^on  should 
consist  in  repairing  to  the  church,  offering  up  prayer,  celebrating  tlie 
mass,  forgiving  those  who  had  injured  them,  opening  the  prisonsand 
setting  the  prisoners  free,  restoring  freedom  to  the  slaves,  especially 
to  the  sick  and  the  feeble,  and  distributing  alms  to  the  needy.  The 
pope,  it  is  true,  carefully  avoided  intenneddhng  with  the  civil  legisla- 
tion of  the  country ;  but  he  took  every  opportumty  to  remonstrate 
against  the  barbarous  severity  which  prevailed  in  the  existing  code  of 
laws.  He  objected  to  the  frequent  employment  of  the  punishment  of 
death,  recommending  the  greater  mildness  which  Christianity  enjoins.^ 
Par  be  it  —  says  he  to  them  in  this  connection  —  that  after  having 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  so  merciful  a  God  and  Saviour,  they  should 
still  proceed  to  indulge  in  the  same  severity  as  before  in  the  admin- 
istration of  justice.  Katiier  ought  they  now  to  be  as  much  inclmed 
to  preserve  the  lives  of  others,  as  they  bad  formerly  been  to  take 
them.  "  As  the  apostie  Paul,  who  once  breathed  threatening  and 
slaughter  against  the  disciples  of  the  Lord,  was  ready,  after  he  had 
obtamed  mercy,  to  be  banished  or  to  ^ve  up  his  hfe  for  his  brethren, 
so  should  they  also,  after  having  been  called  by  God's  election,  and 
illuminated  by  his  light,  not  only  no  longer  thirst,  as  before,  after  the 
shedding  of  blood,  but  seek,  on  every  occasion,  to  restore  life  to  all, 
and  as  well  the  life  of  the  body  as  that  of  the  soul.  And  ance  Christ 
has  restored  you  from  eternal  death  to  eternal  life,  so  ought  you  to 
seek  to  deliver  from  the  min  of  death  not  only  the  innocent  but  the 
guilty."  The  pope  earnestly  protested  against  the  employment  of 
the  rack,  which  was  commonly  resorted  to  by  the  Bulgarians,  for  the 
conviction  of  such  aa  were  accused  of  theft.3  lias  mode  of  proee- 
^dure,  he  writes  to  them,  is  against  all  law,  both  human  and  divine. 
"  And  suppose  you  fail,  by  all  the  tortures  you  employ,  to  extort  from 
the  accused  a  confession  of  guilt,  must  you  not  then,  at  least,  feel 
ashamed  of  yourselves,  and  perceive  tiie  godless  manner  in  which  you 
adnunister  justice?  Again;  suppose  a  man  forced  by  torture  to 
confess  himself  guilty  of  a  crime  which  he  never  committed,  will  not 
the  gmlt  fall  on  the  one  who  compelled  him  to  make  the  false  con- 
fession ?  Detest,  then,  with  your  whole  heart,  that  which  you  have 
hitherto  been  accustomed  to  do  in  your  ignorance."  He  exhortod 
them  to  be  just  and  gentle  in  the  treatment  of  tiieir  slaves,  and  to 
keep  constantly  before  their  minds  those  passages  of  the  New  Testar 
ment,  which  taught  them  that  they  bad  one  and  the  same  Master  m 


;   quod  judex  caput  ejus    pniigat. 
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heaven,  Col.  iv.  and  Epbes.  iv.^  The  pope  had  been  asked  how  it  was 
proper  to  treat  freemen,  apprehended  in  the  a«t  of  fleeing  from  their 
country.^  To  this  he  answered,  first,  that  they  should  treat  them 
according  to  the  existing  laws.  But  he  added,  that  many  holy  men, 
aa  Abraham,  had  left  their  native  country,  without  being  considered, 
for  this  reason  alone,  as  having  done  anything  criminal.  He  who 
cannot  be  allowed  to  leave  his  country,  is  not  a  freeman.  It  was  a 
custom  among  the  Bulgarians,  in  the  spirit  of  oriental  despotism,  to 
allow  no  person  to  sit  and  eat  at  the  same  table  witb  the  king,  not 
even  his  own  wife ;  while  his  nobles  were  obliged  to  sit  at  a  distance, 
on  separate  stools,  and  eat  from  the  ground.  The  pope  having  been 
requested  to  ^ve  his  commands,  with  respect  to  the  observance  of  this 
custom,  repEed,  that  although  this  practice  must  be  considered  a  vio- 
lation of  good  manners,  yet  as  it  stood  in  no  direct  contradiction  to 
right  faith,  he  had  no  commands  to  give  on  the  subject ;  he  only 
exhorted  and  advised  them  to  follow  the  example  of  Christian  princes, 
and  dismiss  all  idle  and  arrogant  pretensions.  Christian  princes,  he 
s^d,  paid  respect  to  the  words  of  our  Lord  in  the  gospel,  Learn  of 
me,  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  of  heart.  Ancient  kings,  many  of 
whom  were  deemed  worthy  of  holding  communion  with  the  saints,  ate 
with  their  friends,  nay  even  with  their  servants.  Kay,  the  King  of 
kings,  and  Lord  of  lords,  the  Saviour  ate  not  only  with  his  servants 
and  friends,  the  apostles,  but  also  with  publicans  and  sinners.^ 

Thou^  in  other  respects  the  pope  endeavored,  by  the  spirit  of 
Christiaraty,  to  infuse  a  better  iiiiuence  into  the  social  institutions 
of  tins  rude  people,  yet  he  knew  how  to  keep  distinct  and  separate 
from  ea«h  other  the  principles  of  civil,  and  of  rehgious,  ecclesiastical 
legislation.  He  recognized  the  freedom  which  should  be  enjoyed  by 
every  nation  within  the  pale  of  Christianity  to  shape  and  fashion  its 
laws  and  social  institutions,  according  to  its  own  individuality  of 
character,  subject  only  to  the  demands  of  Christianity.  Although 
many  opportunities  were  offered  him,  by  the  questions  which  the  Bul- 
garians proposed,  to  determine  matters  pertaining  to  secular  relations, 
yet  he  never  availed  himself  of  them,  unless  led  to  do  so  by  imme- 
diate interests  of  Christianity.  When  asked,*  for  example,  whether 
they  ought,  aa  before,  to  ^ve  gold,  silver,  oxen,  horses,  etc.,  as  dow- 
ries to  their  wives,  he  answered ;  that  they  might  be  allowed  not 
only  to  do  tWs,  but  everything  else  not  sbful,  which  it  had  been  their 
custom  to  do  before  then-  baptism.  Peter  had  been  a  fisherman,  and 
Matthew  a  toll-gatherer ;  after  they  were  converted,  Peter  returned 
to  his  nets,  but  Matthew  did  not  return  to  his  former  employment  as 
a  toll-gatherer.  And  as  they  had  asked  hun  about  the  propriety  of  their 
dress,  he  said  :^  "  We  require  no  alteration  of  your  outward  garb, 
but  only  the  change  of  your  inward  man ;  —  that  ye  put  on  Christ ; 
as  the  aposfle  says  of  all  who  have  been  baptized  into  Christ,  that 
they  have  put  on  Christ.     We  inquire  about  nothing,  except  whether  ye 
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increase  in  faith  and  in  good  vforks,"  The  cautious  prudence  of  the 
pope,  on  all  matters  of  this  sort,  is  shown  by  his  answer  when  solicited 
to  give  them  a  collection  of  civil  laws.  He  said  that  he  would  be 
very  glad  to  send  them  such  books,  as  might  serve  their  purpose  in 
this  respect  for  the  present,  were  he  sure  that  there  were  any  among 
them,  who  would  be  able  to  interpret  and  expound  them.'  And,  for 
ihis  reason,  his  delegates  were  charged  not  to  leave  behind  them  any 
of  the  books  of  this  description,  which  they  had  taken  along  with 
them,  iest  mischievous  consequences  might  arise,  either  from  wrong 
interpretations  or  from  falsifications  of  the  text. 

On  another  point,  however,  the  pope  was  prevented,  by  his  church 
prejudices,  or  Ins  misunderstanding  of  the  Scriptures,  from  attempting 
to  conciliate  the  spontaneous  feelings  of  nature  with  those  of  the 
Christian.  The  Bulgarians  had  inquired  of  him  concerning  the  fate 
of  their  ancestors,  who  had  died  without  the  f^th.  He  answered,' 
that  for  them  they  ought  not  to  pray  ;  adducing  in  proof  the  passage 
in  1  John  5;  16,  respecting  the  sin  which  is  unto  death.  Moreover, 
as  the  interest  which  he  took  in  his  idea  of  the  papacy  actuated  him 
no  less  than  his  interest  for  the  spread  of  Christianity  —  the  two 
being  inseparably  connected  together  in  his  mind  —  he  could  not 
forbear  inculcatmg  it  on  the  prince  as  an  important  principle,  that 
though  it  would  be  necessary  to  appoint  bkhops  over  the  new  church, 
yet  these  should  be  held  hound,  in  all  dubious  and  weighty  concerns,  to 
ask  council  of  the  apostohc  cbair.^ 

From  these  transactions  of  pope  Nicholas  with  the  Bulgarians,  it 
must  appear  quite  evident,  that  he  was  far  better  qualified  to  provide 
for  their  religious  wants,  than  a  Greek  patriarch  had  proved  to  be. 
Yet  the  Bulgarians  still  continued  to  waver,  according  to  the  sway  of 
their  political  interests,  bct\Tcen  the  Greek  and  the  Latin  church,  till 
finally  they  decided  once  more  wholly  in  favor  of  the  first.  The 
Greek  emperor,  Basilius  the  Macedonian,  spared  neither  pains  nor 
expense,  to  bring  about  this  result ;  and  at  length  it  was  so  arranged, 
that  a  Greek  archbishop,  and  Greek  bishops,  chosen  from  among  the 
monks,  were  adnutted  into  the  country,  and  set  over  the  Bulgarian 
church.^ 

The  conversion  of  the  tribes  bordering  on  the  Greek  empire,  waa 
brought  about  chiefly  through  the  exertions  of  two  men  from  Constanti- 
nople, Constantino  a  monk,'  called  a  Philosopher,  or,  according  to 
his  ecclesiastical  name,  Cyrillus,  and  his  brother  Methodius ;  the  latter 
being  probably  the  same  person,  whom  we  have  already  noticed  ia 

'  L.  c.  C.  13.  '  Anaslasins,  in  his  preface  to  the  fourth 

■  L.  0.  c  88.  general  council  of  Constantinople,  notices 

'  Semper  in  rebns  dubiis  et  negotiis  ma-  him  sa  a,  friend  of  the  learned  Photius, 

jonbua  sedem  totlui  eccLesiae  more  con-  and  a  zealous  defender  of  cbnrch  orcho- 

auient  apoatolicam.  doxy,  —  Conslantinns   philosophns   ni^ 

*  Constantin.  Porphyrogenit.  Life  of  Ma-  nae  sanctitatis  vir.     Hardain.  ConciL  T. 

cedo,  considering   the   subject   from  ihe  V.  p.  752.    The  title  "  philosopher"  was 

Btanding-point  of  the  system  of  doctrine  given  to  hun,  either  on  account   of  his 

tanghl  m  the  Greek  chnrch,  rcpreseuta  the  learned  education,  or  of  hia  diiliBgniahed 

matter  as  if  the  Bulgarians  were  now,  for  eminence  as  a  monk, 
the  first  time,  rightly  instructed  in  Chris- 
tianity,    See  ^  95. 
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connectioE  with  Bulgaria.'  When  the  Ghazars,  a  powei-fd  tribe,  who 
inhabited  the  peninsula  of  Crimea,  whore  Jews  and  Mohammedans 
■were  seeking  to  make  proselytes,  sest  an  embasaj  to  the  Greek  em- 
peror Jfichae],  requesting  him  to  provide  for  tiem  a  teacher  of  Chria- 
tianitj,  the  abovementioned  Cyrill  was  despatched  on  this  mission. 
A  part  of  the  people  embraced  Christianity ;  yet,  as  late  aa  the  tenth 
century,  they  were  still  diyided  between  pagans,  who  constituted  the 
minority,  and  Mohammedans,  Jews,  and  Christiaas.a 

Cyrill,  who  was  afterwards  assisted  by  his  brother  Methodius,  ex- 
tended the  sphere  of  his  labors  from  this  people  to  other  pagan 
tribes. 

The  Slavonian  nation  of  the  Moravians  had  boon  made  subject  to 
the  Frankish  empu'e  by  Charlemagne  ;  and  by  this  connection,  Chris- 

'  It  is  to  be  lamenKil,  that  the  accounts  ment  of  the  people  and  ihe  country.    He 

we  have  of  these  two  remarkable  men  are  had  chosen  ont  for  himself  a  hand  of  throe 

BO  meagre  and  unauthentic.    The  oldest,  thousand   five   hundred  young    men,  on 

in  the  Actis  sanct.  f.  19,  at  the  9th  of  whose   Christian  instruction  he  bestowed 

March.  his  particular  attention,  and  from  among 

Some  lime  after  this  section  was  print-  whom  he  endeavored  to  train  up  teachers 

ed,  I  succeeded  in  obtiuni^,  throngh  the  for  the  rest.    He  took  pains  to  instruct  the 

particular  kindness  of  H.  Itopltar,  of  Vi-  very  children  in  reading  and  wiiting,  and 

enna,  a  copy  of  a  rare  work,  of  iriiich  I  to  make  them  understand  what  they  read, 

would  have  been  glad  to  ai-ail  myself  be-  He  was  never  idle  —  says  his  biographet 

fore  —  the  Greek  biography  of  Clement,  — somelimea   he   undertook   to   do   two 

archbishop  of  Bulgaria,  composed  by  his  things  at  once, — he   wrote,   and    at  Iho 

scholar  the  archbishop  Theophylact,  and  samo  time  taught  the  children.    As  the 

published  from  a   manusciipt   belonging  Bulgarian  priests  were  too  ignorant,  to 

to  the  monastery  of  St  Maum,  in  Mace-  instruct  the  people  by  preaching,  as  they 

donia,    fotiOTooiii  'A/^pooiou   iEpom/iuKou  had  no  homilica  written  in  their  own  Ian- 

ToS  Ho/iTTcpeuc  together  with  a  tract  bv  gnage,  and  could  not  understand  Greek,  he 

Kicephoros  Callistus.ou/J' {1802).  Though  composed  in  the  Bu^arian  tongue  a  series 

this  biography  is  an  anthority  of  no  great  of  simple  disconrses,  adapted  to  the  eondi- 

weight,  in  what  it  reports  concerning  the  tion  or  the  rude  people,  for  idl  the  festivals 

fcrtunea  of  Cyril!  and  Metbodioa,  and  the  of  the  year   (Aoyovc  olovf  /n)  iJia^iyciv 

Listoiy  of  the  Moravian  church,  yet  the  ^  6e  rdv  ijli^iuTaToii  iv  Bav^yupaici.   As 

aceounla  it  contains  respecting  the  labors  no  trees  or  herbs  were  to  be  found  in  Bnl- 

of  Clement  in  Bulgaria,  bear  marks  of  garia,  save  the  wild  growth  of  the  forests 

special  accuracy  and  irnth.     We  are  ena-  and  the  fields,  lo  supply  this  deficiency,  he 

bled  by  means  of  them,  to  form  a  nearer  procnred  from  the  Greek  empire  fruit-trees 

acqnamtance  with  those  missionaries,  who  of  every  sort,  and  improved  the  wild  trees 

did  EO  much  for  the  instruction  and  culture  by  ingrafting.      To  excite  a  taste  amon^ 

of  a  rude  people;  and  the  spirit  of  Metho-  the  Bulgarians  for  the  arts  of  cultivated 

dins  is  seen  in  his  school,  in  a  very  advan-  life,  he  caused  heautifnl  churches  to   be 

tageous  point  of  light.    We  could  wish  built,  and  sought  by  this  means  also  to 

that,  in  some  one  of  the  Slavonian  Ian-  ch^n  their  affections  to  the  house  and 

guages,  SDurcM  may  yet  be  found  to  fur-  worBhip  of  God.    First  a  monastery  was 

Dish  still  more  contributions  to  (he  history  founded  in  tlie  city  of  Achrida,  the  princi- 

ofthia  remarkable  man.      It  is  said  here,  pal  seat  of  his  labors ;  then  an  episcopid 

that  when  Clement,  with  otherscholars  of  residence  was  erected  for  him  at  Drem- 

Hethodins,  were  diiven,  after  his  death,  brilan,  or   Belltza,   the   first   determinate 

throngh   the   inflnence  of   the   Latin  and  episcopal  see  in  this  country.     He  died  in 

German  party,  out  of  Moravia,  they  re-  the  year  6124,  according  to  the  Bviantina 

paired  to  Bulgaria,  and  were  received  by  era  of  the  world,  therefore  in  the  year  916. 

the  prince  Bogoiis  [Bopim/g.  as  he  is  here  '  So  relates  Aehnied  Ibn  Fosulani,  who 

called),  with  die  greater  joy,  because  this  travelled  as  an  ambassador  of  the  caliphs 

country  stood  in  great  need  of  teachers,  thon^h  their  country,  in  die  year  921. 

The  author  of  this  writing,  who  represents  Their  king,  at  that  time,  was  a  Jew.    See 

himself  as  a  Bulgarian,  describes,  with  en-  the  Essay  of  FrShn,  in  the  Memoires  -de 

flinaiastic   love  for  his   teacher   Clement,  rAcadtmie  de  St.  PetecBbourg.  Tom.  VII. 

Ihe  zealous  activity  of  the  latter  in  every-  1S20.  p.  590. 
dung  which  could  advance  the  improve- 
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tianity  fouad  its  way  to  many  parts  of  the  tribe.  The  active  aphere 
of  Arno,  archbishop  of  Saizhurg,  to  whom  Charlemagne  had  given  the 
direction  of  a  mission  among  these  Slavonian  tribes,'  as  also  of  his  suc- 
cessors, had  been  extended  to  these  parts ;  and  the  newiy  founded 
churches  in  the  present  provinces  of  Carinthia,  St«iermark  and  Hun- 
gary, were  reckoned  as  belon^ng  partly  to  the  see  of  Salzburg,  partly 
to  that  of  the  archbishops  of  Lorch.  Thus  the  princes  Moymar  and 
Privinna,  who  stood  in  connection  with  the  German  empire,  appear  un- 
der the  character  of  Christian  princes.  The  latter  of  these  resided  at 
Mosburg  on  the  lake  of  Flatten  (supposed  to  be  the  modem  Salawar), 
and  had  founded  in  that  pla«e  a  Christian  church.^  But  the  Moravian 
nation,  as  a  whole,  was  still  devoted  to  paganism ;  and  its  ruler,  Ra- 
dislav  or  Rastices,  formed  an  alliance,  from  motives  of  political  interest, 
with  the  Greek  empire.  This  furnished  the  occasion  on  account  of 
which  the  two  brothera,  already  mentioned,  came  to  be  sent  to  him  as 
teachers  of  ChristJanifcj.  That  which  distinguishes  Cyrill  from  all  the 
other  missionaries  of  this  period  is  the  fact,  that  he  did  not  yield  to  the 
prejudice,  which  represented  the  languages  of  the  rude  nations  as  too 
profane  to  be  employed  for  sacred  uses,  nor  shrink  from  any  toil  which 
was  necessary  in  order  to  become  accurately  acquainted  with  the  lan- 
guage of  the  people  among  whom  he  labored.  Accordingly  he  resided 
for  a  long  time  at  Chersonesus  in  order  to  learn  the  language  of  the 
C.hazara  ;"  and  in  like  manner  ho  mastered  the  Slavonian  tongue,  when 
he  was  called  to  teach  among  Slavonian  nations.  On  this  occasion,  he 
invented  for  it  an  alphabet,  and  translated  the  Holy  Scriptures  into 
the  language.  He  also  made  use  of  it  for  liturgical  purposes: — so 
much  greater  interest  did  he  feel  in  enabling  the  people  to  appropriate 
Christianity  with  a  clear  sense  of  its  import,  than  to  introduce  among 
them  a  bare  ceremonial.  But  when  afterwards  it  so  happened,  that 
the  Moravian  prince,  induced  by  political  changes,  entered  into  a  closer 
connection  with  the  German  empire  and  the  Western  church,  this  step, 
taken  at  a  time  when  the  schism  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  church- 
es first  broke  out,  was  naturally  followed  by  an  entanglement  of  eccle- 
siastical relations.  CyriU  and  Methodius  proved  themselves  to  be  men 
who  placed  a  higher  value  on  the  interrats  of  Christianity  than  on  those 
of  a  particular  church.  They  repaired  to  Rame,  where  they  found  no 
difficulty  in  entering  into  an  understanding  with  pope  Hadrian  I.  Cy- 
rill resigned  his  office,  and  remained  at  Rome  as  a  monk.*    But  Me- 

'  See  Vol,  III.  p.  82.  connt  of  himself  for  aaing  the  Slavonian 
'SeethemuTativeofaSalzbnrgian priest  tongue  in  tlie  liturgicitl  serviees.    But  it  is 
of  the  jear  873.    De  Conversione  Bajoari-  said  he  did  not  amve  at  Rome  until  after 
onim  et  Carenthanorum,  in  Fceher'a  Scrip-  the  death  of  Nicholas  in  868,  when  he  re- 
tores  rerum  Bohemioarum,  t  19.  moved  nil  scruples  respecting  this  use  of 
'  See  the  oldest  report  iu  the  Actis  sanct  the  Slavonian  tongae  from  ihe  mind  of  his 
— g  Hadriftn,     '"—  '' -- 


*  This  part  of  tiie  history,  as  well  as  the  counts  cannot  be  correct;   for  jc  Is  plain 

first  negotiations  of  CyriU  and  Methodius  from  the  letter  of  pope  John  VIII.  to  Me- 

■irith  the  pope,  is  enveloped  in  great  oKscu-  thodius,  that  no  negottalions  had  as  yet 

ritf.  Aecordingtothelaterlegenda,  (hough  been  held  on  this  subject;  and  as  in  the 

the  oldest  of  the  above  cited  narratives  says  letters  vmtten  by  this  pope  to  Moravia,  the 

nothing  of  the  kind,  Cyrill  was  summoned  same  remarlis,  and  often  expressed  iu  the 

to  Boms  by  pope  Nicolaus,  to  give  aa  ac-  Bame  hmgnage,  occur,  as  those  said  to  have 
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thodius,  after  having  testified  Us  aubmissioa  to  the  Roimsh  church,  and 
laid  down  an  oral  aa  well  as  a  written  confession  of  faith,  which  satis- 
fied the  pope,  was  consecrated  hy  the  latter  archbishop  of  the  Mora- 
vian church.'  At  a  later  period,  however,  the  activity  of  Methodius 
seems  to  have  been  interrupted  or  checked  bj  political  disturbances  m 
the  Moravian  kingdom,  — ita  wars  with  the  German  empire,  the  oc- 
currences subsequent  to  the  capture  of  Radislav,  and  the  chequered 
fortunes  of  his  successor  Zwentibald  or  Swatopluk,  in  870  and  the  fol- 
lowmg  years.  Whether  it  was,  that  the  disturbances  in  Moravia  m- 
duced  him  to  take  refuge  in  the  adjacent  Christian  provinces  connected 
with  the  German  empire,  over  which  Chozil,  the  son  of  Privinna, 
ruled ;  or  that  he  extended  the  circle  of  his  labors  to  these  districts ; 
suffice  it  to  say,  that  his  appearance  in  this  field  where  Salzburgian 
priests  were  laboring,  aroused  the  jealousy  and  suspicion  of  the  German 
clergy.  His  attachment  to  the  customs  of  the  Greek  church,  his  hold- 
ing divine  service  in  the  Slavonian  tongue,  and  the  peculiar  form  in 
which  he  caused  the  creed  to  be  chanted,  with  regard  to  Ihe  process 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  all  this  would  appear  strange  and  foreign  to  the 
German  eccledastics  f  while  the  celebration  of  divine  worship  m  the 
Slavonian  tongue,  which  was  understood  by  the  people,  would  natu- 
rally be  more  edifying  to  the  people  than  the  same  held  m  the  to  them 
uninteUigible  Latin  language.  This  displeased  the  German  clergy, 
who  forfeited  their  good  standing  with  the  people,  and  the  Salaburgjan 
arch-priest  who  presided  over  the  ecclesiastical  institutions  m  this  dis- 
trict, withdrew  for  this  reason  to  Salzburg.^  _ 

Thus  complamts  on  the  part  of  the  German  clergy  agamst  the  arch- 
bishop Methodius,  reached  the  ear  of  pope  John  VIII.  He  was  ac- 
cused of  having  infringed  on  the  see  of  the  archbishop  of  balzburg; 

been  orJlj  made  by  Cyrill  to  pope  Ha-  "Qn!  multum  lempns  iM  dcmoraWS  es^ 

drian  it  nu.v  be  conjectured,  that  Cyrill's  exerccns  suum  potescativa  officinm,  sicut 

di^^  w^  made  up  out  of  ihese  remerkE.  illi  injnnxit  archepiscopus  suns,  usquedum 

of  the  pope.    This  was  already  pcrceired  quidam  Graecus  Methodius  nomine  noviter 

byAs3e^,Kalendaria  eeolesfae  univer-  invents  Slavims  liWris  ''■'/"^"i'^t'"^ 

tL   Tom  lil  n  175,  and  by  Dohrowsky  doctrinaraqne  Bomanam  atqne  htwa*  aao- 

inhis  histerico-criticai  Essay  on  Cyrill  and  torabiles  latinas  philosophice  Bapwdncens. 

MethoS^T^"  1823,  p.^71.    6nt  it  h  That  i.,  Methofius  de.pi.es  th^  La«n  Un- 

inanifestfmm  this  cirenmstanoe,  how  un-  gnage  and  doetrine  as  ^Pl-'Wher,- 

^rtain  the  later  narratives  roust  be,  which  just  as  complaints  were  afterwards  made 

are  connected  with  this  part  of  church  his-  about  *e  nova  doctnna  Sfcthodi.  pMoso- 

j^                                   '  phi.    The  name  phdosopher  is  certainly 

r  This  may  be  gathered  from  the  words  not  applied  to  him  here  as  an  encomium j 

of  pope  John  to^ethodus   ep  90  sunt  but  to  denote  that  ho  wa^  ""='"'"^'''*"; 

vertoet  Uteris  te  sanctae  Komanae  eccle  But   this   nime    Methodraa    may   have 

EUec^de^promimn     Hardum  Coned  brought  with  him  from  his  country,  ^  his 

T  VI  PI  D  61  brother  Constantine  or  Cjnll  had  done. 

'»  The  'aversion  fell  towards  Methodius  See  Ihe  continnalion  of  the  LaUn  words  m 

betrays  itself  la  the  report  of  the  above  the  following  note 

SUed contemporarypnests  m the nar  '  The  remaj^kable  words  of  the  above 

H^^e  of  the  Sallbui^Vn  prie-t  De  con  mentioned  pne.t,  who  related  this,  when 

T^^bneBojorefCanith  whe.^  he  speaks  it  had  jus,  token  place :"  vilesoere  fecit 

of  Methodius  amval  «ilhm  the  provwce  cunrtopopalo  ei  P^, ""*!,^'^''"°f3 

of  prince  Chozd  and  says  that  tfie  arch  eccles.as  icumqlie  officium  ilh^,  qvu  hoc 

^rtest  Bichbald  who  bid  been  sent  there  laune  cckbravernnl  quod  die  ferre  non  vo- 

6y  the  archbishop  of  Sahburg  was  induced  lea.  aedem  repetiilJnvavensem. 
lythMdrcmnstance  to  return  home  ^"JJ 
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he  -was  reproached  witli  employing  a  different  language  from  that  of 
the  church  iu  divine  worship,  and  doubtleas  also  mth  the  attachment 
which  he  showed  to  the  Greek  church,  and  with  his  deviations  from 
the  Romish  in  many  other  particulars.  Though  the  pope  was  disposed 
to  protect  an  archbishop  ordained  at  Rome  in  his  dignity  and  his  rights, 
where  he  was  dependent  only  on  the  pope  himself,  and  not  to  give  him 
up  as  a  victim  to  the  German  bishops ;  yet  by  these  accusations,  his 
mind  was  filled  with  misgivings,a3  might  naturally  be  expected,  especially 
at  that  period  of  constant  bickerings  between  the  Latin  and  the  Greek 
church.'  For  these  reasons,  he  summoned  the  archbishop  Methodioa 
to  Rome,  at  the  same  time  forbidding  him  to  hold  mass  in  any  other 
than  the  Greek  or  the  Latin  language,  according  to  the  universal  prac- 
tice of  the  churches  scattered  among  the  different  nations.  Yet  he 
was  allowed  to  preach  in  the  language  of  the  country,  because  in  the 
117th  Psalm  all  the  people  are  called  upon  to  praise  God,  and  the 
apostle  Paul,  Philip.  2:  11,  says  every  tongue  shall  confess  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father.  Methodius  obeyed 
the  call,  and  m  the  year  879  repaired  to  Rome,  accompanied  by  an 
ambassador  of  the  Moravian  prince  Swatopluk  and  by  a  certain  Wi- 
chin,  whom  that  prince  wished  to  have  ordained  as  bi^op  of  Neitra.' 
Methodius  succeeded  in  coming  to  an  understanding  with  the  pope  on 
ail  the  contested  points.  He  was  completely  satisfied  with  the  expla- 
nation of  his  doctrinal  views,  and  allowed  him  to  retain  his  accustomed 
form  of  expressing  the  creed  in  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.3  Methodius  succeeded  in  convincing  the  pope  also  that  the  use 
which  he  had  hitherto  made  of  the  Slavonian  language  in  divine  wor- 
ship was  in  no  respect  reprehensible,  but  altogether  conducive  to  the 
education  of  the  people.  The  pope  even  stood  forth  as  his  defender 
on  this  point,  and  wrote  as  follows  to  the  Moravian  prince  ;*  "  The  al- 
phabet invented  by  a  certain  philosopher  Constantine,^  to  the  end  that 

'  The  pope  was  informed,  that  the  Mora-    of  ronlroversy.    The  pope  snvs  of  it  in  hia 


letter  ad  Tuvetitanim  de  Marauna  ep  89)  episcopam  vestrum  inlerrogavimus  coram 

to  adhere  finnlj  in  all  things  to  the  faith  positis  fratribus  tiostria  episcopis,  si  ortho- 

of  the  Romish  church.     We  may  lionbtieas  S'xae  fidei  ajmholum  ita  crcderet  et  inter 

infer  from  this,  that  a  euspicion  had  ente-  sacra   missarum   eolennia   caneret,  eicuti 

ed  t)ie  mind  of  the  pope  that  the  Moravians  sanctam  Komanam  ecclesiam  tenere  ct  in 

were  inclined  to  favor  the  doctrine  of  the  sanitis  se\  universalibus  synodia  a  sanctis 

Greek  church.    He  saya,  in  faj;t,  concern  patnhus    secundum   evangelicam   Christi 

ing  Me(hi>dius,  quia  aliter  docet,  qnam  co-  Dei  noEtri  auctoritalem  promulgatum  est 

ram  aede  aposlolica  se  credere  verbis  et  atijue  traditnm  constat,    llle  antera  pro- 

literis  professufl  est,  valde  miraninr.    This  fessas  est,  se  juxta  evang^ljcam  et  apoalo- 

Srince  Tuventar  must  have  belonged  to  a  licam  doctrinam  sicnti  sancta  Komana  ec- 

laTonian  tribe  converted  king  before  this  clesia  docet  et  a  paCribns  traditam  est,  t«- 

time:  for  the  pope  speaks  as  if  his  ances-  nere  el  psaltere."    This  has  reference  to 

tors  had  received  tbe  Christian  docttine  Che  retaining  of  the  creed  in  the  anallered 

from  Ihe  preceding  popes.    Dobrowsky  in  ancient  form  which  vaa  conformable  to  the 

his  work,  Moravian  legends  concerning  Cy-  evangelicit  Christi  anctoritss,  the  words  of 

riUnndMethodius.Pr^ue.lsae.p.eOiex-  Chiist,  John  15:  26.     See  more  on  tMs 

presses  the  conjecture  that  Maranna  was  point  under  the  history  of  controveisies. 
the  dty  Morawo,  situated  near  the  extreme        '  Rp,  107. 

limits  of  Pannonia.  '  This  expression  deserves  notice;  lite- 

'Ecclcaia  Nitrensis.  ras  tt  QmsUaitino  guodata  pMosopio  reper- 

'  It  is  cleur,  Chat  this  had  been  a  subject  tes."    Thoa  it  is  cDst«maiy  to  speak  ^  a 
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Gud's  praise  may  duly  sound  forth  m  it,  we  rightly  commend ;  and  we 
order  that  in  this  language  the  messitgea  and  worka  of  our  Lord  Christ 
be  declared ;  for  we  are  exhorted  by  Holy  Scripture  to  praise  the 
Lord,  not  in  three  languages  alone,  but  in  all  tongues  and  nations,  Ps. 
cxvii.  and  Philip,  ii.  And  the  apostles,  full  of  the  Holy  Ghoat,  pro- 
claimed in  ail  languages  the  great  works  of  God.  And  the  apostle 
Paul  exhorts  us,  1  Cor.  xiv,  that  speaking  in  tongues  we  should  eiHfy 
the  church.  It  stands  not  at  all  in  contradiction  with  the  faith,  to 
celebrate  the  mass  in  this  language,  to  read  the  gospel  or  lessons  from 
the  Scriptures  properly  tranSated  into  it,  or  to  rehearse  any  of  the 
church  hjTnna  in  the  same  (aut  alia  horarum  offieia  omnia  psallere)  ; 
for  the  God  who  is  the  author  of  the  three  principal  languages,  created 
the  others  also  for  his  own  glory.  Only  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to 
greater  solemnity,  that  in  all  the  Moravian  churches  the  gospel  should 
in  the  first  place  be  pubhcly  read  in  Latin,  and  then  repeated  in  the 
Siavomau  language,  so  as  to  be  understood  by  the  people. "^ 

The  pope  consecrated  the  before  named  Wichin  bishop  of  Neitra, 
and  directed  that,  at  some  future  time,  another  priest  or  deacon  of  the 
Moravians  should  he  sent  to  him  for  the  purpose  of  being  ordained  to 
the  episcopal  office ;  so  that  the  archbishop  together  with  these  two 
Bufiagan  bishops  could  afterwards  according  to  the  ancient  rule,  con- 
secrate such  bishops  as  might  be  needed  for  the  new  church.  In  880, 
Methodius  returned  home  to  his  diocese.  The  pope  recommended  him, 
in  emphatic  terms,  to  hia  sovereign,  whose  prejudices  no  doubt  had 
already  been  excited  against  him.  The  pope  also  confirmed  him  as 
independent  archbbbop  of  the  new  church,  responsible  to  no  other  per- 
son than  himself  for  his  administration  of  that  church,^  which  was 
doubtless  intended  to  shield  him  against  the  attacks  he  had  to  endure 
from  the  German  prelates. 

But  Methodius  could  not  fail  to  be  involved,  on  his  return,  in  new 
disputes  with  the  German  bishops  and  clergy ;  for  these  latter  would 
not  consent  that  the  Moravians,  who  had  been  dependent  on  the  Ger- 
man empbe  and  on  the  German  church,  and  received  the  first  seeds 
of  Chr^tiardty  from  German  bishops,  should  now  form  an  independent 
church  under  their  own  archbishop,  and  that  a  district  should  be  with- 
drawn from  the  diocese  of  a  German  prelate  which  had  once  belonged 
to  it.*    Added  to  this,  was  the  particular  aversion  of  the  Germans  to 

man,  of  whom  little  is  known.    How  is  it  magis  aadire,  pracdpimus,  nt  Laline  mis- 

conceivablo  that,  if  the   pope  knew   iJiis  sariini  tibi  solenjnia  oelebrentur."  Periiaps 

Constantine  to  be  the  brother  of  Methodius,  (he  solemnity  of  the  mass,  when  celebrated 

if  this  Constantine  had  been  in  the  office  in  it  sacred  langange,  had  been  more  agree- 

of  his  predecessors  recognized  by  the  pope,  able  to  the  Moravian  princes, 

if  he  had  died  as  a  monk  at  Rome,  the  pope  '  Nam  popnlus  Domini  illi  commissna 

ghoald  have  so  expressed  himself  concern-  est  et  pro  animabnfl  eorom  hie  reddituras 

lug  him ;  especially  since  it  mnst  have  been  est  rationem. 

pleasing  to  him  lo  retommend  the  alphabet  '  This  mode  of  viewing  the  matter  is 

particufarly  on  account  of  its  inventor,  a  presented  in  the  complaints,  which  Theol- 

holy  monk,  a  man  who  had  died  in  true  mar,  archbishop  of  Sabibnrg,  with  his  anf- 

snbinission  to  St,  Peter's  church  at  Rome,  fragans,  offered  in  the  year  9(K)  to  pope 

the  founder  of  the  Moravian  church.  John  IX.    Harduin.  Concil.  T.  VL  P.  I. 

'  To  this  the  pope  adds :  "  et  si  tibi  et  jn-  p.  1 26.  Terra  Slaiinomm,  qnis  Moravi  di- 

diciboB  tois  placet  husbbs  Iiatinit  Liagna  cnntar,  quae  legibna  nostris  et  poptilo  nos- 
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an  archbishop  coming  from  the  Greek  church,  and  their  blind  fanatical 
zeal  against  the  peculiarities  of  that  church,  after  the  antagonism  be- 
tween the  two  churches  1  had  once  become  publicly  expressed.  _  Be- 
fore this  time,  the  German  clergy  seem  to  have  acquu-ed  some  influ- 
eaee  over  the  Moravian  prince,  which  influeoce  was  now  increased  by 
the  change  of  pohtical  relations,  the  close  alliance  of  Swatopluk  with 
duke  Amolph  of  Carinthia,  afterwards  emperor.  Hence  arose  more 
serioas  misunderstandings  between  Methodius  and  his  sovereign.^  The 
bishop  Wichin,  who  should  have  acted  as  hia  subordinate,  attached 
himself  to  the  German  party,  and  appeared  aa  his  opponent.  It 
should  seem,  that  he  affected  the  air  of  one  who  had  been  directed  by 
the  pope  to  keep  a  watch  over  Methodius  and  see  that  he  remained 
true  to  the  principles  of  the  Latin  church,  and  attempted  nothing  in 
contradiction  to  them.  And  he  seems  to  have  taken  advantage  of 
this,  to  injure  the  archbishop  in  various  ways.^    Even  Swatopluk  ap- 

tro,  noWa  quoque  cum  habitfttoribns  suia  the  true  cause  of-  llie  quarrel  is  correctly 
subacta  fuerac  tam  in  cnltu  Christiauao  re-  stated  bj  a  zealous  adlierent  of  the  Greek 
Jigionis,  quam  iu  tributo  sabstantiae  seou-  cbureh,  as  baying  been  the  aversion  of  the 
laris,  quia  exiudc  primam  imbuti  et  ex  pa-  German  clorgj  to  that  cbureh.  See  the 
-inis  Cbristiara  sunt  facti.  Archbishop  pase^jea  drawn  from  this  writing  by  Do- 
^Jethodios  ia  passed  over  in  silence  in  ibis  browaky,  in  Ibc  essay  alremly  referred  to, 
letter,  as  if  no  sucb  man  had  ever  existed,  Cyiill  and  Methodius.  P.  115. 
and  only  the  bishop  Wichin,  ord^ned  at  According  lo  the  account  in  the  above 
Borne,  ia  mentioned  and  he  as  one  who  died  biography  of  Clement,  Methodiua 
had  been  ordained  for  a  country  then  for  died  in  Moravia,  having  administered  the 
tJie  first  time  subdued  by  the  Moravian  arcbicpiscopai  office  2*  years ;  and  it  was 
princes,  and  then  for  the  flrat  time  made  not  nnlil  nfter  hia  death,  that  the  Frankiah 
acqnninted  with  Cbristianily  by  miuins  of  or  German  party  obtained  the  ascendancy, 
the  Moravians  (a  country  therefore  whose  and  induced  Sivatopluk  to  persecute  ihoae 
case  waa  quite  different  from  that  of  the  who  adhered  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Greek 
Moravians,  who  had  before  this  been  con-  church.  Methodius  bad  fixed  upon  one  of 
verted  by  missionaries  from  Germany).  By  his  scholars,  Goiaad,  a  MoraviMi  acquamt- 
the  appointment  of  this  bishop,  the  inter-  cd  with  the  Greek  aa  well  as  the  Slavonian 
esls  of  (he  German  church  were  not  endan-  language,  for  his  successor ;  but  this  person 
jjered,  was  supplanted  by  bishop  Wichin  (Bijvi- 

I  See  on  a  future  page-  "of ).  wi'h  whom  Methodius  himself  had 

'  The  old  legends,  which  speai  of  the  manv  contests,  and  who  stood  at  the  head 
inisnnderstanding  between  the  two,  of  the  of  the  German  party.  The  scholars  of 
escommoliication  which  Methodios  pro-  Methodius,  among  whom  Gotasd,  Ciemeut, 
nonncwi  on  iha  prince,  of  his  journey  to  Naum,  Angelarius  and  Sabbas,  are  men- 
Kome  and  his  recall,  deserve  but  little  ere-  tioned  aa  the  most  distinguished,  were  ex- 
dence,  owing  to  Iheir  character  in  other  re-  pelled  the  eonntry.  The  author  of  this 
apecta,  and  particulariy  on  account  of  the  writing  complains  of  the  ill-treatment 
want  of  all  connection  in  the  narratives,  which  ihey  sntFered  from  the  German  sol- 
Besides,thecauae  of  the  misunderstanding  diers  :  Mf/urfot  (Slavonian  name  for  tha 
is  still  left  in  uncertainty.  But  by  com-  GHrmans)  #Ka«  Td  ivinicpov  Ixovrec. 
paring  the  documents  already  cited,  and  '  We  infer  this  from  (he  feet  that  the 
the  consolatory  letter  of  the  pope  to  Me-  pope,  in  his  letter  to  Methodins,  deemed  it 
thodius,  presently  to  be  mentioned,  and  by  necessary  to  assure  him,  that  he  had  never 
considering  the  feet  diat  Methodius  soon  given  any  such  commission  to  that  bishop 
disappears  from  the  page  of  history,  we  (who  certainly  can  be  no  other  than  the 
may  come  to  some  clear  conclusion  with  Wichin  also  named  in  the  Life  of  arch- 
regard  to  the  trnlh  which  lies  at  the  bottom  bishop  Clement),  nor  bound  him  by  oath  to 
of  these  accounts.  In  the  narrative,  not  any  super^-ision  of  that  nature,  Neque 
now  before  me,  of  the  Ufe  of  the  Bn^arian  episcopo  illi  palam  vel  seorelo  aliud  fecien- 
Mchbishop  Clement,  sdd  to  have  been  a  dum  injunximus  et  aliud  a  te  peragendnm 
disciple  of  Methodius,  written  at  a  mach  decrevimns,  quanto  minus  credendum  est, 
later  period,  from  which  a  fragment  was  ut  sacramontum  ab  eodem  episcopo  ev- 
first  published  by  Leo  AUatius,  and  which  ogerimus,  q""™  ■-It-m  fi^i  >p>TnniiP  am 
wa«pnhlished  coroplelo  at  Vienna  in  IP*"     •"■"  "»™i" 
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pealed  to  a  letter  of  tbo  pope  ;  whether  it  waa,  that  he  misconstraed 
the  language  of  the  letter  ahove  cited,  or  that  he  pretended  to  have 
received  another.  Methodiua  had  luany  difficulties  to  encounter;' 
and  when  his  adversaries  appealed  to  those  plenary  powers  which  they 
had  received  from  the  pope,  he  began  doubtless  to  fee!  perplexed  about 
this.  He  reported  to  the  pope  the  whole  matter ;  and  begged  for  per- 
mission to  appear  himself  once  more  in  his  presence.  John  VI_II. 
granted  him  his  request ;  and  was  dearoua  at  the  same  time  of  hearing 
both  sides.  Meantime,  he  endeavored  to  assure  him,  by  a  friendly 
letter,^  of  the  sincerity  of  his  intentions  towards  him ;  3  and  eshorted 
ium  to  persevere  in  prosecuting  the  work  which  he  had  begun,  in  the 
confidence  that  if  God  was  for  lum,  no  man  could  prevaa  against  him. 
Methodius  availed  himself  of  the  permisKon  given  him  by  the  pope. 
In  881,  he  went  to  Rome,  and  from  that  tune  he  disappears  from  the 
records  of  history ;  whether  it  was,  that  he  soon  after  died,  or  fliat 
the  party  so  hostile  to  him  m  Moravia  did  not  permit  him  again  to  eI^ 
ter  his  field  of  labor  in  that  country.  The  German  bishops  continued 
Btill  to  oppose  the  founding  of  an  independent  Moravian  archbishopric,* 
liB  the  Moravian  kingdom  was  dissolved,  and  hecame  a  prey  to  the 
Germans,  Hungarians  and  Bohemians, 

By  occasion  of  the  political  dependence  of  Bohemia  on  the  Mora- 
vian kingdom,  at  the  time  when  Methodius  was  laboring  in  the  latter 
country,°duke  Borziwoi  of  Bohemia  became  acquainted  with  Chris- 
tianity at  the  court  of  his  Hege-lord,  and  was  baptized.5  _  For_a  long 
time,  however,  the  contest  was  maintained  between  Christianity  and 
paganism  in  the  afterwards  independent  kmgdom  of  Bohemia.     Bora- 

degenteaaliuL-omepiseoporum  consortia  re-  ""^  r,':'"™'^^'  r„"^_  ip™,nd  eonsid- 
ZZ  .'TtSin  "STZ^  £  Kj  bTM.  W«lokoJ,  of  SI.  P.»r,l!W. 
cuib.  <«.isn(^lo  him  in  Oie  mn.m.oii    S,  j  OTHi.ota.allmrre»orthl.leg.i.a, 

fr.^B*siu'»"r.b''e"«.~.s  .1.™.^  .^.^i  ais....™ ««». 

880;  Bee  bis  Montvian  Legends  of  Cyrill    ""^ 
■iidMel]ioitias,p.lI4.   The  caniesledMo- 
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woi's  Bon,  duke  "Wratialav,  left  behind  him,  at  his  death  in  925,  two 
minor  sons,  the  elder  named  Wenzealav,  and  a  younger  Boleslav,  The 
care  of  theu"  education  was  entrusted  to  their  grandmother  Ludmilla, 
a  devoted  Christian,  and  she  was  at  the  head  of  the  Christian  party. 
Their  mother,  on  the  other  hand,  Drahomira  or  Dragomir,  who  became 
mistress  of  the  kingdom,  was  devoted  with  a  bhnd  zeal  to  paganism, 
and  doubtless  feared  also  lest  Ludmilla's  inSuence  might  endanger  her 

Eower.  She  procured  her  assassination.  In  the  meantime,  Wenzea- 
IV  had  received  into  a  susceptible  mmd  the  seeds  of  Christian  piety 
imparted  to  him  by  his  grandmother.  The  ardor  of  his  Christian 
zeal,  however,  was  marred  by  one  defect.  He  had  not  been  so  educar 
ted  and  discipUned  as  to  qualify  him  for  acting  to  the  greatest  advantage 
its  a  sovereign,  for  the  advancement  of  God's  kingdom ;  but  had  re- 
ceived such  training  and  direction  as  belonged  rather,  at  that  time,  to 
ftie  profession  of  a  clergyman  or  a  monk.  On  coming  to  the  govern- 
ment, he  exerted  himself  not  only  to  suppress  idolatry  and  to  destroy 
its  monuments,  but  also  to  introduce  Christian  discipline  and  a  reform- 
ation of  morals  among  his  people,  as  well  as  to  soften  the  rudeness 
of  their  manners.  He  abohshed  the  frequent  and  cruel  punishments 
of  death,  and  founded  monasteriea,  churches,  and  benevolent  institu- 
tions.' 

Already,  as  it  is  said,  he  was  on  the  eve  of  abdicating  the  sove- 
reign authority,  becoming  a  monk,  and  making  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome, 
when,  at  the  instigation  of  his  brother,  Boleslav,  a  man  fanatically 
devoted  to  paganem,  he  was  murdered,  in  the  year  938.  With  the 
accession  of  this  prince,  surnamed  the  Cruel,  paganism  again  revived. 
Yet,  by  a  treaty  of  peace,  into  which  Boleslav  was  forced  by  his 
conqueror,  the  emperor  Otho  I,  in  the  year  950,  he  was  obhged  to 
promise  the  restoration  of  the  churches  and  the  re  establishment  of 
the  priests.  He  himself  seems  to  have  undergone  some  change  of 
mmd,  under  the  sufiering  of  his  bter  reverses,  and,  from  sincere  con- 
idction,  to  have  professed  Christianity  at  a  later  period.  The  founda^ 
tion  of  the  Bohemian  church  waa  completed  by  his  son  and  successor, 
Boleslav  the  Mild,  under  whose  reign  this  church  was  established 
■ffith  a  fixed  central  point,  in  the  archbishopric  of  Prague.  Yet,  for 
a  long  time,  pagan  barbarism  maintained  its  sway  in  Bohemia,  under 
the  garb  of  Christianity.^  Fierce  and  violent  were  the  contests  which 
Adalbert,  a  man  sprung  from  a  noble  family  of  that  land,  and  edu- 
cate at  Magdeburg,  had  to  sustain,  when,  in  983,  he  became  arch- 
bishop of  Prague ;  and,  impatient  of  the  hitherto  prevailing  outbreaks 
of  barbarism,  endeavored  to  compel  submission  frwn  the  people  to  all 
the  ordinances  of  the  church.  He  strove  particularly  to  suppress  poly- 
gamy, the  concubinage  of  the  clergy,  and  the  traffic  in  Christian 
slaves  carried  on  by  the  Jews.^    Had  Adalbert  been  more  free  from 

'  See  Memoir  of  hia  life  by  the  monk  (see  Aeta  sanptor.  ApriL  T.  II.  f.  179) : 

Christian,  in  Balbini  epitome  hist  rerum  "  Plerique  nomine  teiius   Christian!   ritn 

Boheraicarum,  f.  5i.  gentilinm  vivunt." 

'  The  biographer  of  archbishop  Adal-  '  L.  c.  £  iSl. 
ben  of  Prague  says  of  tlie  Bohemians 
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fanatical  extravagances,  and  had  he  been  less  deficient  in  Christian 
prudence  and  coolness,  he  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  able  to  accom- 
plish more  than  he  did.  He  aspired  to  die  a3  a  martyr.  After 
having  twice  fled  to  Rome  from  the  rude  people  who  wovdd  not  listen 
to  his  voice,  and  retired  to  the  monasijc  life,  and  twice  returned  tome 
to  his  see  at  the  pope's  command,  and  after  having,  abandoned  it 
again  for  the  third  time,  in  following  his  restless  impulse  to  labor  and 
suffer  for  the  faith,  he  met  the  death  he  desired,  m  997,  among  the 
Prussians.  It  was  not  till  the  year  1038,  that  Severus,  archbishop 
of  Prague,  succeeded,  under  more  favorable  circumstances,  to  enforce 
the  ecclesiastical  laws  respecting  the  contract  and  sacred  observance 
of  a  Chriatian  marriage,  the  keeping  of  festival  days,  and  similar 
matters,  to  the  promulgation  of  which  he  pretended  to  have  been 
called  in  a  vision,  by  the  martyr  Adalbert  Hmself.'  The  use  of  the 
Slavonian  language  in  divine  worship,  which  had  been  derived  by  this 
church  from  fee  Moravians,  and  prevailed  in  scattered  instances,  was 
also  fiercely  opposed,  and  looked  upon  by  many  as  heretica].** 

From  the  times  of  Charlemagne,  various  attempts  had  been  made, 
to  reduce  certain  populous  tribes  of  Slavonian  ori^n,  beai'ing  the 
name  of  Wends,  and  dwelling  on  the  northern  and  eastern  borders  of 
Germany,  between  the  Elbe,  Oder,  and  Saale,  to  the  Frankish  evtr 
pire,  and  bring  them  over  to  the  Romish  church.  But  tliat  Chris- 
tianity which  had  been  imposed  on  them  by  constraint,  and  with  the 
loss  of  their  liberties  and  independent  individuality  as  a  nation,  be- 
came odious  to  them.  The  devastatmg  irruptions  of  the  Normans, 
of  which  we  have  spoken  on  a  former  page,  contributed  to  the  revival 
of  paganism  in  these  districts.  Too  little  pains  had  been  bestowed 
on  the  business  of  giving  religious  inatjTiction  to  this  people,  in  a  form 
adapted  to  their  national  pecuharities.  Though  individual  bishops 
to  whose  dioceses  many  people  from  these  tribes  belonged,  labored 
zealously  for  their  conversion,  yet  there  was  a  want  of  teachers  for 
them,  sufficiently  well  acquainted  with  the  Slavonian  tongue.  And 
though  it  is  evident,  that  individual  bishops  and  monks,^  led  on  by 
their  pious  zeal,  did  really  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  Slavoman,  yet 
the  number  was  too  small,  compared  with  the  great  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple who  were  to  be  converted.  Had  the  example  of  Cyrill  and 
Methodius  found  more  imitators,  the  planting  of  the  Christian  church 
among  these  populations  would  have  been  greatly  facilitated.  How 
great  a  hindrance  was  presented  by  the  foreign  htur^cal  language, 
appears,  among  others,  from  the  following  example.  Among  the  per- 
sons zealously  engaged  in  laboring  for  the  conversion  of  the  Slavo- 

'  See  ihe  Chronicle  of  Cosmas,  boot  liiiitoiy  of  the  conversion  of  Iha  Slavo- 

n.  niaus,  cites  (L  L  c  VI.  of  his   Chronica 

'  See  an  example  in  the  appendix  to  the  Slavoram)  an  old  trajJidon,  which  states, 

the  Chronicle  of  Cosmaa.     See  Menken  that  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Lewisll. 

Script,  rerum  GenoaQicaram.  T.  III.  f.  monks  from  Iba  monastery  of  Correj  — 

17S6,  stimulated,  peiiiaps,  by  the  example  of 

^  Helmold,  a  parish  priest  belon^ng  lo  Anschar  —  had  gone  forth  as  missionaries 

the  village  Bosow,  in  the  bishopric  of  La-  among  these  Slavonian  tribes, 
bee,  who  in  the  twelfth  centiuy  wcola  a 
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nians,  belonged,  in  the  last  half  of  the  tenth  century,  a  certain  Boao, 
who  resided  first  as  a  monk  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Emmeran,  at  Regena- 
burg,  and  waa  then  employed  as  a  clergyman  in  the  service  of  the 
emperor  Otho  I.  He  learnt  the  Slavonian  langnage,  preached  in  it, 
converted  and  baptized  many  Slavonians  ;  and  the  emperor  rewarded 
lus  labors,  by  raaklng  him  the  first  bishop  over  the  see  of  Merseburg, 
founded  by  him  for  the  Slavonians.  He  now  wrote  off  for  them  the 
liturgical  forms  in  Slavonian  characters ;'  but  in  spite  of  all  his  pains 
to  get  them  to  sing  the  Kyrie  Eleison,  he  could  not  succeed.  They 
transformed  the  phrase  into  a  combmation  of  Slavonian  words,  with  a 
somewhat  similar  sound,  Kyrkujolsa,  and  amused  themselves  with  the 
thought,  that  he  wanted  to  have  them  sing  "  the  alder  stands  in  the 
hedge."  It  is  a  just  remark,  that  a  very  different  impression  would, 
doubtless,  have  been  made  on  these  Slavonians,  if  Boso  had  taught 
them  to  sing  the  Slavonian  Po  milui. 

Excited  anew  by  the  oppressions  they  suffered,  the  Slavonian  tribes 
repeatedly  broke  away  from  the  yoke  imposed  on  ttiem  ;  unti!  at  last 
it  became  possible,  though  not  before  a  great  portion  of  the  people 
were  exterminated,  and  their  national  existence  destroyed,  to  bring 
about,  in  a  way  contradictory  to  the  very  essence  of  Clmstianity,  the 
establishment  of  the  chnrch  among  them.^ 

The  emperor  Otho  I.  availed  himself  of  the  victories  gained  by  his 
predecessor,  Henry  I,  and  by  himself,  over  the  Slavonian  tribes  in 
Grermany,  to  give  a  firm  shaping  to  the  new  Wend-German  church, 
by  founding  several  bishoprics ;  and,  in  so  doing,  he  took  pains  to  fill 
these  bishoprics  with  men  already  distinguished  for  their  zoal  in  pro- 
moting the  diffusion  of  Christianity  among  these  tribes.  In  946,  he 
founded  the  bishopric  at  Havelberg,  in  948  the  bishopric  at  Alten- 
burg,  or  Oldenburg,  among  the  Obotrites,  one  of  the  principal  seats 
of  the  Slavonian  power  in  Germany.  This  laat-named  bishopric 
became  extremely  rich,  and  the  bishops  could  employ  their  wealth 
as  a  means  for  binding  the  Slavonian  population,  and  their  princes,  to 
themselves.  Purthermore,  in  968  he  founded  the  bishoprics  of  Meis- 
sen, Merseburg,  Zeita  (which  latter  bishopric  was  transferred,  in 
1029,  to  the  stronger  city  of  Naumburg)  ;  and,  in  968,  he  gave  the 
new  Slavonian  church,  with  the  concurrence  of  pope  John  XIII,  a 
fixed  central  point,  in  the  archbishopric  founded  at  Magdeburg.^  It 
was  the  emperor's  design,  that  the  bishopric  of  Oldenburg,  like  the 

'  Hie  nt  sibi  rammissos  eo  fadUus  in-  jamduilmn  procnl  dnbio   facile  conTerti 

Btnieret,  Slayonica  scripserat  yerba-    Dit  poase  ad  Chriatianilatem,  nisi   Saxonum 

mar  Merseberg,  Chronica  I.  II.  f.  24.  ed.  ohstilissit  avaritia.    Quibus  mens  pronior 

KainecciL  Fraiicof.  1580-    Bat  the  whole  est   ad   pensionea  vectigftlium.  quam  ad 


Eissage  ia  more  compleie,  in  the  edition  in    conTersionem  genlilinm.     Ncc  attendunl 
eibniz  Script,  rerura.  Brunsvic.  T.  I.  miseri  quantnra  suae  cupidiuilis  luant  pe- 

'  Adam  of  Bremen  and  Helmold  agree     riculnm,  qui  Chrislianitatcm  in  Slavonia 


In  Eta^ng  that  tixe  oppressions  and  extor-  ptimo  per  avaritiam  torbaveiunt,  deiiido 

tiuns   practised    against   the   Slavonians,  per  crndelitatem  anbjecto  ad  rct^ellanilum 

threw  obstacles  in  me  way  of  their  lonver-  eoUgertmt  et  nunc  salnkm  eomm,  qni  cre- 

Bon.    Adam  of  Bremen  cites  the  remark  dero  vellent,  pecuniam   soUim   exigendo 

which  he  heard  from  the  lips  of  the  then  contomnnnt." 

ling  of  Denmark:    "Popnlos  Slavoram  '  See  Helmold  1. 1,  c.  12. 
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other  SlavoniaE  bishoprics,  ahould  be  subordinate  to  this  commoa 
metropolis ;  but  this  plan  was  frustrated  by  the  oppositjon  of  the 
archbishops  of  Hamburg,  who  asserted  the  claims  of  the  ecclesiastical 
province  originallj  assigned  to  them,'  The  first  archbishop  of  Mag- 
deburg was  Adalbert,  from  a  monasterj  at  Triers,  who  was  ordained 
bishop  with  a  view  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  Slavonians  on  the 
island  of  Riigen.a  Having  found  it  impossible,  however,  to  get  anj 
access  to  the  minds  of  the  people,  he  presided  for  some  time  over  the 
abbey  of  Weissenburg,  when  a  new  and  wider  field  of  labop  among 
the  Slavonian  was  opened  to  him,  as  archbishop  of  Magdeburg.s 

But  new  oppressions  and  insults  led  to  a  new  and  general  insurrec- 
tion of  the  Wends.  One  of  their  chiefs,  by  name  Mistiwoi,  who  had 
become  a  Christian,  and  attached  himself  to  the  service  of  German 
sovereigns,  was  exasperated  by  a  personal  injury.  In  983,  he  col- 
lected together  his  countrymen  for  a  new  contest,  at  Rethre,  the  prin- 
cipal seat  of  the  Wendish  worship,  and  hence  also  the  central  point 
of  the  nation ;  and  soon  Northern  Germany  was  wasted  by  fire  and 
sword.  Every  Christian  foundation  was  destroyed  with  unsparing 
fury  ;  and  paganism  stood  erect  again  among  these  Slavonians.  Yet 
Christianity  must  have  left  a  more  enduring  impression  on  the  mind 
of  the  Wendish  chief  himself;  and  when  his  passions  had  time  to  sub- 
side, be  probably  contemplated  what  ho  bad  lost,  with  repentance  and 
regret.  As  his  countrymen  refused  to  tolerate  him  while  he  remained 
a  Christian,  he  finally  loft  them,  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days, 
as  a  Christian,  at  Bardewik.^ 

A  somewhat  similar  change  in  the  course  of  his  religious  convictions 
was  esperiencedby  Gottschalk,  an  uncle  of  this  Mistiwoi,  whose  life  forms 
an  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  conversion  of  Slavonian  tribes 
in  Germany.  Educated  in  a  school  at  Luneburg,  he  received  a  Chris- 
tian training,  when  the  news  of  the  murder  of  his  father,  the  Wendish 
prince  Udo,  so  wrought  upon  his  mind,  that  he  fled  from  Luneburg, 
determined  to  revenge  his  father's  death  on  the  enemies  of  his  people.* 
The  spirited  and  enterprising  youth  collected  together  his  countrymen 
for  a  new  and  bloody  war,  and  spread  havoc  and  desolation  over 
North-Albiagia,  in  the  district  of  I^mburg  and  Holstem.  But  the 
Christian  feefings,  instilled  into  him  by  Ins  religious  education,  could 
not  be  wholly  suppressed  at  once ;  and  it  so  happened,  that  on  a  cer- 
tain occasion,  while  surveying  the  scene  of  desolation  which  he  had 
created,  and  beholding  a  once  populous  and  highly  cultivated  district, 
which  had  been  sprinkled  over  with  numerous  churches,  converted  into 
a  barren  waste,  he  was  seized  with  deep  pangs  of  remorse  at  the  reflec- 
tion that  all  this  misery  was  caused  by  himself ;  his  conscience  was 
aroused,  and  he  felt  constrained  to  make  restitution  for  the  wrong,  and 
once  more  consecrate  his  life  to  the  religion  in  which  be  had  been  edu- 
cated. This  Gottschaik  became,  in  1047,  the  founder  of  a  great  Wen- 
dish kingdom.     The  whole  aspect  of  things  was  now  changed ;  for  a 

'  L.  c  c.  1.  sine  Mttgdebuigensis  in  Meibom.  ScripWres 

'  Or  the  Russians.    See  further  on.  rerum  Germ.  T.  I.  f.  734. 

'  Sec  the  old  Narratio  de  ecectio  eccle-  '  Helroold  I.  c  16.     '  Helmoia,  I.  o.  l"* 
VOL.  Ill                                          28 
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chief  sprang  from  tie  people  themselves,  and  animated  bj  a  sincere 
love  of  his  countrymen,  was  strivmg  to  impart  to  them,  out  of  a  true 
regard  for  their  well-being,  Christianity  and  Christian  culture.  Gott- 
schalk  Bent  in  everj  direction  for  clergymen  to  come  and  labor  among 
Mb  people ;  which  was  attended  however,  with  this  great  disadvantage, 
that  many  of  them  were  ignorant  of  the  Slavonian  language,  Gott- 
flchalk  contributed  his  own  efforts  to  remedy  tins  deficiency.  In  the 
church  jie  often  addressed  exhortatory  discourses  to  the  people,  and 
translated  for  them  the  fonns  of  the  Latin  liturgy,  which  the  bishops 
and  priests  used,  into  the  Slavonian  tongue.^  New  churches  and 
monasteries  were  founded  at  Lubec,  Oldenburg,  Eataeburg,  Lcntzea 
(Leontium),  Mecklenburg,  a  principal  place  of  the  Obotrites  (not  far 
from  Wismar).  Adalbert  or  Albrecht,  archbishop  of  Bremen  or  Ham- 
burg, encouraged  Iiim,  in  an  interview  at  Hamburg,  to  steadfastness 
in  defending  the  faith,  and  to  perseverance  in  zeal  for  its  diffusion. 
Bremen  being  at  that  time  the  central  point  for  the  missions  of  the 
Korth,  where  banished  bishops,  clergymen,  and  monks  from  all  quar- 
ters gathered  around  him,  for  whom  he  had  to  provide  the  means  of 
subsistence,  Albrecht  joyfully  welcomed  the  opportunity  which  was 
now  offered  to  him  of  aasignmg  them  elsewhere  a  field  of  labor  ^  though 
it  must  he  confessed  that  such  persons  were  not  always  the  best 
quahfied  to  act  as  missionaries  among  the  Slavonians.  With  his  zeal 
for  the  difEiiMon  of  Christianity,  this  prelate  uiotcd  an  ambition  to 
appear  as  a  patriarch  of  the  North ;  and  this  induced  him,  for  the  jiur- 
pose  of  multiplying  the  number  of  bishoprics  under  his  care,  to  divide 
one  bishopric  of  Oldenburg  into  three,  and  to  found  two  other  bishopries 
at  Ratzeburg  and  Mecklenburg.^  which  may  have  been  a  salutary  thmg 
for  the  new  church  among  a  rude  people  that  needed  careful  ove^ 
sight.     Yet  this  new  ecclesiastical  creation  was  soon  destroyed. 

Though  Gottschalk  had  converted  a  large  portion  of  his  people  to 
Christianity,  at  least  to  all  appearance  ;  yet  the  heathen  portion, 
whose  fury  he  had  roused  against  him  by  his  zeal  for  the  spread  of 
Christianity,  and  by  the  alliances  which  he  had  formed  with  the_  Chris- 
tian princes  of  Germany,  was  still  too  strong  ;  and  the  devout  king  fell 
a  sacrifice  to  his  zeal.  On  the  9th  of  June,  A.  D.  1066,  he  perished 
as  a  martyr  at  Leutzcn,*  together  with  the  priest  Ebbo  (Eppo),  who 
was  sacrificed  on  the  altar,  and  many  eecledastics  and  laymen,  who 
were  made  to  suffer  a  variety  of  tortures.  The  monk  Anaverus  and 
others,  were  stoned  to  death  near  Ratzeburg.  This  monks  ia  said  to 
'  Princeps  Godescalcns  tanto  religionia  vote  peteretor,  maxime  ab  aqoiionalibn* 
exarsil  studio,  nt  ordinis  sni  oMitus,  frc-  populis.and  llelmold  l.I.c.22.  Confluebant 
quenterinecclesiaBeroioncmexhortadonis  ergo  in  curiam  ejus  rauiti  saeerdotcs  ct  re- 
ad populam  feeeril,  ea  quae  myslice  ab  ligiosi,  plerique  etiam  episcopi,  qui  sedibns 
episoopis  et  preabyleria  dicebantnr,  Sda-  Buis  exturbaii,  mciisae  ejus  crant  parti- 
vonicis  vorbis  cupiens  reddere  planiora.  cipes,  quormn  sareina  ipse  alievian  cu- 
Adam.  BremenB.MsUeceles.c.lSS.  Agree-  piens,  transmiait  eos  in  latitudmem  gen- 
ing  to  a  word,  aa  generally  in  this  section  tium, 
resnecting  Gottschaik,  Helmold  Chronica  '  Helmold  I.  p.  22. 
Slaror.  LI.  c.  20.  '  Adam  of  Bremen  says :   Fa^ns  est 

'  Adam  of  Bremen  c.  1*2.    Ut  parvula    noatcr  Maccabsus. 
Brema  ex  illins  virtute  instar  Komae  di-       •  See  Adam  of  Bremen,  c.  166  and  tha 
vnlgftla  ab  omnibus  lerrarum  partibna  de-    appendix,  Helmold  L  c.  22. 
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have  entreated  the  pagana  that  they  ivould  first  stone  his  companions, 
for  whose  steadfastness  he  had  fears,  and  when  these  had  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom, he  fell  cheerfully  on  his  knees,  and  offered  up  his  life.  The 
old  bishop,  John  of  Mecklenberg,  was  first  beaten  all  over  with  clubs, 
then  dragged  in  mockery  through  the  several  cities  of  the  S!avoniana : 
and  as  he  refused  to  deny  the  ftuth,  his  hands  and  feet  were  cut  off. 
and  then  his  head,  fixed  upon  a  pole,  was  carried  about  in  triumph, 
and  offered  to  the  Wendish  god  Radegost  in  the  Temple  at  Rothre 
(see  above  p.  325) ;  which  cruelties  were  the  bediming  of  a  new, 
general  and  fierce  revolt  among  the  Slavonians.  Those  who  continued 
steadfast  in  their  faith  were  murdered.  The  adjacent  Christian  prov- 
inces became  once  more  a  scene  of  desolation. 

In  this  period  was  laid  also  the  foundation  of  the  Russian  church ; 
indeed,  the  first  seeds  of  Christianity  are  said  to  have  been  conveyed 
among  the  Russians  about  the  time  they  began  to  be  united  in  one 
monarchy  under  the  foreign  prince  Rurik,  sprung  from  the  Norman 
race  of  the  Waragians.  In  spreading  themselves  to  the  southern 
parts  of  the  present  Russia,  on  the  borders  of  the  Roman  empire  in 
the  East,  they  were,  like  other  nations  in  the  like  circumstances,  made 
acquainted  with  Christianity ;  and  Greek  emperors  and  patriarchs  of 
Constantinople  were  induced  to  make  attempts  for  their  conversion. 
In  the  circtdar  letter,  issued  by  the  patriarch  Photius,  in  866,  against 
the  Latin  church,  he  states,  among  other  things,  that  the  people  called 
Russians,'  hitherto  noted  for  their  barbarism  and  cruelty,  had  forsaken 
idolatry,  received  Christianity,  and  allowed  a  bishop  to  be  placed 
over  them.*  Photius  evidently  describes  the  change  said  to  have  been 
produced  by  means  of  the  Greek  church  among  the  Rusaans,  in  a 
boastful  and  exaggerated  style  ;  but  some  truth  doubtless  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  this  exaggerated  representation.  These  attempts  to  intro- 
duce Christianity  among  the  Russians  seem  to  have  been  continued 
also  by  the  emperor  Basilius  the  Macedonian,  and  the  restored  patri- 
arch Ignatius,  of  Constantinople  ;  though  here  ako,  the  exaggerated 
accounts  of  Greek  historians,3  mixed  with  those  fables  which  so  easily 
sprung  up  and  spread  among  the  Greeks  of  this  period,  are  not  entitled 
to  absolute  confidence.  The  commercial  intercourse,  as  well  as  the 
wars  of  the  Russians  with  the  Greek  empire,  the  enlistment  of  the 
"Wara^ans  in  the  service  of  the  Byzantine  government,  all  this  contri- 
buted to  bring  it  about,  that  in  the  succeeding  times  of  the  ninth  and 
tenth  centuries,  many  seeds  of  Christianity  should  be  scattered  anew 
among  the  Bua^ans,  without  being  followed,  however,  by  conversions 
to  any  great  extent.  When  in  the  year  945,  the  Russian  Grand 
prince  Igur  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Greek  empire,  the 
baptized  Russians  in  the  army  who  swore  by  the  God  of  the  Christians, 
and  the  pagans  who  swore  by  their  Slavonian  god  Perun,^  were  already 
distinguished  in  the  articles  of  the  treaty,  and  mention  is  made  of  a 
church  dedicated  to  Eliaa  at  Kiew,  the  capital  of  the  Russico-Waragian 

'  Ti  e*vof  Td  saXov/ici'ov  Puf.  '  See  ihe  trenty  of  pence  in  the  Annals 

'  Photdi  epistolae  ed.  Montacut,  f.  58.  of  the  Kiissmn  monk  and  historian  Neator, 

'  Sie  e.  g.  Cedreni  Annijes  ed.  Basil,  f.  who  lived  near  the  eloae  of  this  period,  in 

tH,  iM  o-anslation  of  Schlozer,  Vol.  IV.  p.  95, 
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empire.'  Tbis  town  seems  to  have  been  tlie  most  important  centre  for 
the  diffusion  of  Christianity  in  these  districts.^  The  rulers  of  the  Rus- 
Kan  empire  were  more  taken  up  with  other  concerns,  than  with  such 
as  related  to  the  interests  of  reli^on  ;  and  the  very  difference  itself  be- 
tween the  reli^on  of  the  Waragians,  the  stock  out  of  which  the  ruling 
dynasty  had  sprung,  and  who  by  virtue  of  their  Norman  descent  were 

f'lveu  to  the  reli^on  of  Odin,  and  that  of  the  people  devoted  to  the 
lavonian  idolatry,  may  have  served  to  promote  the  more  liberal 
tolerance  of  a  tiiird  reli^on. 

By  witnesang  tie  forms  of  Christian  worship  at  Kiew,  and  by  what 
they  here  learnt  concerning  Christianity,  opportunity  was  now  given 
to  the  Russians  of  comparing  the  old  rude  service  of  idols  with  Chris- 
tianity, and  thus  it  may  have  come  about,  that  Olga,  grand  princess 
of  Russia,  was  inspired  witii  a  deshe  of  embracing  tie  Christian  faith. 
In  955,  she  made  a  journey,  perhaps  for  this  special  purpose,  to  Con- 
stantinople, intending  to  receive  baptism  in  the  chief  city  of  Christian 
culture ;  unless  it  may  be  supposed  that  she  undertook  the  journey  for 
some  other  cause,  and  was  first  induced  by  the  impression  made  on 
her  mind  by  witnessing  the  ceremonies  of  Christian  worship  on  the 
spot,  and  by  the  persua^on  of  the  Greeks,  to  receive  the  ordinance  of 
baptism.3  She  took  at  her  baptism  the  name  Helena.  She  by  no 
means  succeeded,  however,  in  gaining  over  her  son  Swatoslav,  and  her 
people  generally,  to  Christianity.  Perhaps  she  had  recourse,  in  the 
year  959  or  960,  to  the  emperor  Otho  I,  attracted  by  his  fame  which 
had  spread  far  and  wide  in  every  direction,  and  by  the  accounts  given 
of  the  zeal  he  manifested  for  the  conver^on  of  the  Slavonian  tribes ; 
perhaps  by  the  ambassador  whom  she  sent  to  his  court  she  requested 
him  to  send  her  a  bishop  and  priests.*     If  Uus  story  really  refers  to 

'  L  c  p  99  that  the  Rnssian  Grand  Duchess  made  this 

*  The  three  following  towns,  Dorslede,  request  to  the  emperor  only  in  pretence 
Bremen  snd  Kiew,  were  the  most  impor-  (ficlel,  and  that  he  wna  deceived  by  ttie 
taut  metropolitan  centres  for  the  European  Russians,  cannot  be  considered  as  alto- 
missions  in  this  period.  gecher  inconsistent  with  the  supposition 

'  Hestor'a  Annals,  1.  c.  Vol.  V.  p.  60.  that  the  empress  of  Russia  is  referred  to ; 

The  Greek  historians  also  relate  this  event,  for  her  son  being  reailj  an  enemy  of  Lhns- 

They  name  the  grand  duchess  'E^ya-   See  tianiiy,  and  the  people  generally  devoted 

Cedren.  AnnaL  I.  c.  f.  52*  near  the  end.  to  paganism,  it  n^ght  hnppen  that  the  bish- 

The  emperor  Constanrine  Porphyrogene-  op  sent  to  them  irom  Germany  was  Inght 

tos  nnder  whose  reign  this  happened,  has  ened  away  by  the  onfavorable  reception 

descrihed,  in  his  work  on  the  ceremonies  which  he  met  from  the  multitude,  and  U 

of  the  Byiantino  court,  the  solemn  recep-  may  have  been  iinjusdy  inferred  [foni  the 

tion  of  Olca  at  Constantinople ;  hut  in  Ibis  unsuccessful  issue  of  the  mission,  tHat  Ulga 

connectioS  he  makes  no  mention  of  her  had  a  bad  object  in  view.    But  snpposing 

baptism,  this  being  foreign  to  the  design  the  story  to  relate  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 

of  his  work.    See  this  Work  ed.  Niebnhr,  island  Rugcn,  it  admits  of  being  e^ily  ex- 

Vol  I  p  594  plained,  that  these  latter,  who  were  devoted 

•  The  Kinfounding  together  of  Rug^  (a8  pagins  till  down  into  the  twelfth  century, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  island  RUgen,  but  sent  an  embassy  to  the  emperor  with  an 
sometimes  also  the  Russians  arc  chilled)  entirely  different  object  in  view  from  Uiat 
and  of  Russi,  Ruscia  gens,  makes  this  which  they  openly  expressed  and  that  they 
Btory,  which  occurs  in  the  old  German  purposely  deceived  him.  But  SUU  it  re- 
<*roniclers  of  the  eleventh  century,  a  mat.  mains  singular  and  unaccountable,  that 
ter  of  dispute  The  qncstion  arises,  whe-  several  of  the  German  chroniclers  should 
ther  the  island  of  Engen,  or  Russia,  is  so  disdnctlv  assert,  that  it  was  the  Rnssian 
meant.    The  statement  of  the  chroniclers,    princeis  Helena  baptized  ut  Onatarainopla 
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the  Russians,  then  the  abovcmentioned  Adalbert  (p.  325),  who  after- 
wards became  bishop  of  Magdeburg  viaited  that  country,  but  was  soon 
induced,  by  the  unfortunate  issue  of  his  mission,  to  return  home  again 


Vladimir,  uncle  to  the  grand  duchess,  who  had  before  been  a  zeal- 
ous pagan,  was  the  first  who  began  to  waver  in  his  reli^ous  opinions. 
Havin"  rendered  himself  famous  by  his  conquests  far  and  vnde,  it  is 
said  that  people  of  various  nations,  Bulgarians  from  the  districts  bor- 
dering on  the  Wolga,  who  unlike  those  dwelling  near  the  Danube,  were 
not  devoted  to  Christianity  but  to  Mohammedanism, — the  Chaaars 
who  were  Jews,  also  Greek  and  Latin  Christians,  sought  to  gain  him 
over  to  their  respective  religions.  He  resolved  on  sending  embassies 
to  different  countries,  to  obtain  more  accurate  information  with  regard 
to  the  character  of  "the  different  reSgions  and  modes  of  worship ;_  and 
then  to  make  his  selection  according  to  the  reports  which  he  received. 
Those  of  his  messengers  who  went  to  Constantinople  were  invited  to 
attend  the  whole  service,  even  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist,  in  the 
great  church  of  St.  Sophia.  The  magnificence  of  the  church,  the 
solemn  pomp  of  the  worship  according  to  the  Greek  rites,  made  a  an- 
gular impression  on  the  minds  of  these  rude  men,  and  the  report  of  it 
which  they  sent  back  to  their  prince,  determined  him  to  embrace  Chris- 
tianity according  to  the  Greek  rites.'  Vladimir  was  baptized  in  the 
year  980,  in  the  old  Christian  commercial  city  of  Cherson  (Kerssan  on 
the  western  bank  of  the  Dnieper),  conquered  by  himself,  and  received 
at  his  baptism  the  name  Wassily.  He  married  the  Greek  princess 
Anna,  and  then  took  measures  to  introduce  Christianity  among  his 
people.  To  effect  this  object,  he  made  use  of  his  authority  as  ruler ; 
the  idols  were  destroyed,  and  the  people  were  commanded  to  submit 
to  baptism.     Vast  bodies  of  men  and  nomen  appeared  with  their  chil- 

who  sent  this  erahossy.    Such  a  statement  beheld  at  Constantinople  everjthmg  else 

could  not  surely  arise  out  of  nolhina     But  is  eclipsed.    As  they  visited  the  church  on 

one  hypothesis,  then,  remiuns,  unless  the  a  great  festival,  the  mnltitnde  of  lights,  the 

whole  be  referred  to  the  Russians,  viz.  that  melody  of  the  music,  then  Uie  preparation 

twoembassies,  oneoflheRu^ans,  andan-  for  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist,  the 

other  of  the  Russians,  were  sent  with  dif-  hypo-deacons  and  deacons  marching  forth 

ferentobiedstotheemperorHndthatUiese  with  torches  and  the  flabellas,  the  solemn 

two  hare  been  confounded  together  in  the  procession  of  the  higher  clergy,  etc.  filled 

acconnt    See  the  German  accounts  brought  them  with  astonishment.     When  according 

Whether  in  Sehlozer's  Neslor,  V.  p.  106.  to  this  Greek  story  Cyrill  and  Athanasiqg 

'Nestor's  account,  who  lived  partly  in  (which  withoutdouhtBhonldbeMethodius) 

the  same  centnrv  with  Vladimir  (see  Ka-  are  said  to  have  visited  Russia,  and  intro- 

ramsim's  History  of  Russia,  translated  by  duced  among  the  natives  their  Slavonian 

Hauenschild,  Bd.  I-  p.  169,  and   Strahl.  alphabet,  the   inaccuracy  of  the  account 

HistorvoftheRussianChurch,Th.I.p.61),  here  becomes  evident.    And  so  also  Basi- 

aeraes  (or  the  most  part  with  the  anony-  lius  II.  may  have  been  here  confounded 

inons  Greet  accounts,  which  Banduri  has  with  Basilins  the  Macedonian,  and  a  later 

published  Imperium  Orient.  T.  H.  Ani-  with  some  earlier  missionary  enterprise  of 

madvera    in    Constantin.   I'orphyrogene.  the  Greeks  among  the  Russians.    So  too 

f  62     BnC  the  story  published  by  B&nduri  the  story  o(  the  muracle  wrought  among 

from  a  Parisian  manuscript  is  only\  frag-  the  Russians  (see  above),  which  certainly 

ment    It  nresupposes  many  of  the  facts  belongs  to  the  time  of  Baailma  the  Mace- 

■which  occur  in  the  Russian  account    It  be-  donian,  is  interwoven  with  this  Wie.    The 

cins  by  saying  that  the  four  messengers  chronological  dale,  as  fixed  by  Nestor,  de- 

viiited  Rome.    They  are  delighted  with  serves,  beyond  all  doubt,  llw  preference, 
irtit  they  saw  at  Bome;  but  by  what  they 
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dren  on  the  banks  of  the  Dnieper,  and  were  baptized  at  one  and  the 
same  time.  Yet  no  sooner  had  this  outward  conversion  been  forcibly 
effected,  than  schools  were  established  at  Kiew,  and  the  Cjrillian  al- 
phabet and  Cyrillian  translation  of  the  Bible  used  for  Christian  in- 
struction.' 

Vladimir's  successor  Jaroslaw,  1019 — 1054,  endeavored  to  advance 
still  further  the  Christian  culture  of  the  people  by  schools,  churches 
and  monasteries,  and  by  arrangements  for  the  translation  of  rehgious 
and  theological  books  from  the  Greek  into  the  Slavonian  language  of 
the  country.  At  Kiew  was  founded  the  first  archbishopric  of  the  Rus- 
sian church,  and  Jaroslaw  was  desirous  of  making  it,  and  with  it  the 
entire  Russian  church,  independent  of  the  patriarch  at  Constantinople. 
This  independence,  however,  was  but  a  transitory  appearance. 

From  Bohemia  the  Christian  church  was  transplanted  to  Poland. 
Duke  Mjesko  or  Miecislaw  of  Poland,  the  first  Polish  king,  was  per- 
suaded by  his  queen,  the  Christian  Bohemian  princess  Dambrowska, 
in  the  year  966,  to  receive  baptism.  The  old  pagan  worship  was  only 
suppressed  by  force ;  the  adoption  of  Christian  customs  was  effected  in 
the  same  way ;  hence  paganism  resisted  for  a  long  time  a  Christianity 
thus  imposed  on  the  people.  By  the  establishment  of  several  bishop- 
rics and  of  an  archbishopric  at  Gnesen,  the  organization  of  this  church 
was  afterwards  completed. 

The  Hungarians,  who  emigrating  from  Asia,  at  the  close  of  the  ninth 
century  and  onwards,  conquered  Pannonia,  destroyed  the  Moravian 
kingdom,  and  spread  consternation  over  the  south-eastern  parts  of  Ger- 
many, settJed  down,  it  is  true,  in  countries,  where  the  Ghratian  church 
had  been  long  since  established,  and  where  they  were  surrounded  by 
Christian  nations ;  but  they  remained  untouched  by  the  influence  of 
Christianity,  and  proved  themselves  to  be  enemies  to  all  Christian  foun- 
dations, as  nothing  was  spared  in  the  destruction  which  they  left  be- 
hind them.^ 

The  connection  of  the  Hungarians  with  the  Greek  empire,  is  said 
to  have  furnished  the  first  occasion  for  missionary  enterprise  among 
that  people.  About  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century,  it  is  reported 
that  two  Hungarian  princes,  Buloaudes  and  Gylas,  were  baptized  at 
Constantinopie  ;  the  latter  of  whom  took  back  witii  him  Hierotheos, 
a  monk,  as  a  bishop  for  his  people.a  But  some  question  may  arise 
■with  regard  to  the  motives  which  induced  these  two  princes,  who 
were  loaded  with  costly  presents  at  Constantinople,  to  embrace  Chris- 
tianity.   It  is  certain  that  Buloaudes  soon  fell  away  again  from  the 

'  This   ttonbllees  gave    origin  lo  that  (diocesia)  jammultis retro actis  temporibn! 

Greek  atorj;,  involving  ftn  anachronism,  ex  viciniorum  freqoenti  popniatione  baita- 

abont  flie  mission  of  Cyrill  to  the  Knssians,  rorura  deserta  et  in  solitndinem  rodacta, 

and  the  introduction  of  his  Slavonian  ol-  nullu^  Cliristianae  proressionis  habitato- 

phabet  by  himself.  rem  meminel,  namely,  till  the  conquest  of 

'So  flays  pope  Benedict  VII,  or  rather  Hnngary  by  thoBroperorOthoI.asquedom 

TI,  in  a  letter  which  in  the  jenv  974  he  genilor  pii  imperaloris  nostri  bellico  iro- 

wroW  to  the  German  archbishops,  after  phaeo  eoram  vires  retandit."    See  Mann 

having  spoken  of  the  diocese  of  the  arch-  Condi.  T.  XIX.  f.  53. 

biflhopric  of  Lorch  in  Pannonia  ;  "  Quae  '  See  Cedren's  Annals,  £  524, 
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Christianity  which  he  may  never  have  sincerely  received  to  his  former 
paganism  ;  and  the  conversion  of  Gylas  was  followed,  at  least,  by  no 
mportant  results.  Yet  Christianity  seema  to  have  been  preserved 
alive  in  the  family  of  Gjlas.  His  daughter,  Sarolta,  made  profes^on 
of  Christianity ;  and,  being  married  to  the  Hungarian  prince  Geiaa, 
she  made  him  alao  favorably  disposed  towards  the  same  reli^on. 
We  may  add  to  this,  that  when  the  power  of  the  Hungarians  was 
broken,  by  the  severe  defeat  they  experienced  in  the  war  with  the 
emperor  Ottio  I.  in  955,  and  by  other  unsuccessful  wars  in  the  next 
Bucceedmg  years,  they  were  compelled  to  renounce  their  thirst  for 
conquest,  and,  in  particular,  to  enter  into  more  peaceful  relations  with 
the  German  empire.  Thus  for  the  first  time,  from  about  the  year 
970,  the  bishops  on  the  south-eastern  borders  of  the  German  empire 
found  it  m  their  power  to  establish  misaiona  for  the  benefit  of  this 
people.'  Hlgrim,  bishop  of  Passau,  drew  up,  m  974,  for  pope  Bene- 
dict VI,  a  remarkable  report  concerning  the  spread  of  Christianity 
in  Hungary,  which  had  been  brought  about  under  the  influence  of 
these  new  peaceful  relationa.^  He  writes  to  the  pope,  that  he  had 
been  earnestly  solicited  by  the  Hungarians,  either  to  come  to  them  hi 
person,  or  to  send  them  missionaries.  He  had  sent  to  them  monks, 
priests,  and  other  ecclesiastics,  and  about  five  hundred  Hungarians  of 
both  sexes  had  been  baptized.  Particularly  instructive,  Viith  respect 
to  the  diffusion  of  Christianity  in  Hungary,  as  well  as  supported  by 
internal  evidences  of  probability,  is  his  report  coneemmg  the  secret 
Christiana  in  Hungary.  Many  Christians  were  to  be  found  among 
them,  who  had  been  carried  away  captives  from  different  nations. 
But  these  had  not  been  allowed  to  observe  the  Christian  forms  of  wor- 
ship. They  could  «nly  get  their  children  baptized  clandestinely. 
Now,  for  the  first  time,  they  enjoyed  complete  roli^ous  freedom ; 
they  could  build  churches,  and  provide  themselves  with  clergymen 
They  hastened  in  crowds  to  the  spot  where  their  children  could  be 
baptized ;  and,  according  to  the  bishop's  report,  theh-  joy  was  as 
great,  as  if  they  had  returned  to  their  homes  from  a  foreign  land.^ 
Pagans  and  Christiana  lived  for  a  time  peaceably  together.*  These 
commumties,  consisting  of  foreign  Christians,  scattered  among  the 
pat-an  population,  were  certainly  an  important  preparation  for  the  fur- 
ther spread  of  Christianity.  But  when  the  bishop  proceeds  to  say, 
that  nearly  all  the  people  were  ready  to  adopt  the  Christian  faith,  we 
must  coaader  this,  aa  well  as  many  otiier  of  his  aajinga,  as  a  some- 
what exaggerated  statement ;  anee  other  accounts,  which  we  shall  pre- 
sently cite,  by  no  means  confirm  the  supposition,  that  the  state  o*' 

'  '  So  Pilgrim,  bishop  of  Passau,  in  974,  Chronicon  Monasleril   Heicherspergenaa. 

wriws  to  pope  BcnediclVI:  "  Ncophyta  Monachii  1611.  p.  24. 

UPMrorum  Lns,  apad  quam  foedere  pac-  '  Gratulantnr  omnes  tanquam  do  pere- 

to  tab  octasfone  pads  fiduciam  sumsimos  grinatiope  ana  in  paWiam  reducn.           _ 

operamexwcerepraedLcalionis."  '  Ic«  Concordes  sunt  pagamcpmara- 

•  This   letter,  afterwards  Mceived  into  tianis  tanlamquc  ad  mvicem  habonl  fium- 

Mansi'H  Collection  of  councils  (1.  c.)  was  lioritatero,  nt  lUic  vidcatnr  Isaiae  impleri 

first  pnWishcd,  fi-om  a  manuscript  in  the  prophetia:  lupus  et  agnus  pascentair  »• 
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feeling  -was  bo  universally  propitious.  Probably  Pilgrim  was  led,  by 
gome  particular  interest  of  his  own,  to  set  forth  his  report  on  the  pro- 
gress of  the  mission  among  the  Hungarians  m  somewhat  exaggerated 
colors.  The  truth  was  that,  like  his  predecessors,  he  was  striving  to 
assert  his  independence  of  the  archbishopric  of  Salzburg ;  and  he 
defended  the  dignity  and  rights  of  that  ancient  metropohs,  the  long 
Knee  dilapidated  city  of  Lorch  (Laurcacum),  whose  diocese  stretched 
onward  to  Pannonia.'  And  so  we  may,  suppose  that,  in  his  efforts  to 
convince  the  pope  (from  whom,  in  fact,  he  obtained  the  fulfilment  of 
Iu3  wishes)  how  necessary  the  restoration  of  this  metropolis  was  to 
Pannonia,  and  to  its  subordinate  bishoprics,  he  allowed  himself  to  be 
betrayed  mto  a  somewhat  exaggerated  representation  of  this  new 
sphere  of  labor  in  Hungary.'' 

Among  the  missionaries  sent  by  this  bishop  to  Hungary  was  Monk 
Wolfgang,  from  the  monastery  of  Einaedeln  (Notre-Dame-des-Er- 
mites),  in  Switzerland,  who  was  afterwards  made  bishop  of  Regens- 
burg.  But  the  writer  of  his  hfe  relates,  that  he  soon  returned  home 
again,  having  met  with  an  indifferent  reception  from  the  people.*  No 
doubt  it  may  have  been  the  case  that,  owing  to  political  events  which 
soon  afterwards  occurred,  whereby  the  quiet  of  these  districts  was 
£^am  disturbed,  to  the  war  between  Otho  II.  and  duke  Henr^  of 
Bavaria,  the  successful  progress  of  the  misaon  commenced  by  bishop 
Pilgrim  was  interrupted  ;  but  if  the  enterprises  of  Pilgrim  were  really 
attended,  in  the  be^nning,  with  the  favorable  results  he  descnbes, 
and  were  only  interrupted  by  these  unhappy  political  disturbances, 
some  intimation  might  be  expected  to  be  ^ven  of  these  independent 
disturbing  influences,  in  the  contemporaneous  accounts ;  but  these 
speak  only  of  the  general  indifference  and  insegsibility  of  the  Hunga- 
rian people.  oi)0\ 
The  banished  archbishop,  Adalbert  of  Prague  (see  above,  p.  6jJ.), 
endeavored  to  do  somethmg,  also,  toward  promoting  the  spread  of 
Christianity  in  Hungary.  He  repaired  to  that  country  himself,  where 
he  left  his  favorite  and  beloved  disciple,  Radia.  Both  seem  to  have 
found  access  to  the  people,  who  were  unwillmg  that  Radia  a^o'dd 
leave  the  counti-y ;  which  appears  from  the  fact,  tiiat  Adalbert  had 
directed  him,  if  he  could  do  no  better,  to  escape  secretly,  and  find  ias 
way  back  to  him.*    From  this  it  is  at  least  evident,  that  tiie  people 

I  of  PassaQ,  tanlnm  colonnn 
5UJ1CU    f>ui^,j  aterilibus  expendero  lahorem.    _ 

■.uii,  .u^u"  "■•', ^  ''"^    hiWaa  Acta  sanctorum.    Saec,  V.  c.  13.  f. 

nnder'it'ieven 'bishopries.    See  ihe  lelter,    Bi7.  fi„„jM. 

ZSZ  .Z,7^£S,  ",»:=.m.-       Ad'.lb.«,  m  th.  2Sd  of  Aphl,  (  21.  t 
'  Dolebut  iwim   idem  pontiftx,  bishop    195. 
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were  unwillirig  to  lose  their  miaaionaries.  But  Adalbert  himself,  who, 
it  must  be  confessed,  wanted  the  true  Christian  patience  necessary  to 
endure  the  rudeness  of  a  beaUien  people,  was  by  no  means  satisfied 
with  the  effects  of  his  preaehing  among  tie  Hungarians.  He  aeema 
to  have  found  there  a  mixture  of  paganism  and  Christianity;  and 
Geisa,  though  he  had  received  baptism,  still  favored  this  mixture  of 
reli^ons.  To  the  reproaches  made  to  him  on  this  account,  he  opposed 
his  lordly  authority;  and  his  wife,  through  whose  influence  he  had  first 
been  led  to  favor  Christianity,  gave  no  evidence  of  a  change  produced 
by  it,  in  her  rude  manners. i 

Stephen,  the  son  and  successor  of  Geisa,  who  acceded  to  the  throne 
in  997,  was  far  more  deeply  afiected  by  liie  influence  of  Christianity 
than  his  father.  The  preaching  of  Adalbert  and  other  pious  men,  who 
viated  Hungary,  had  probably  made  a  stronger  impression  on  him 
while  a  child.^  Immediately  after  he  assumed  1iie  reins  of  govern- 
ment, he  had  to  sustain  a  struggle  with  the  powerful  heathen  party. 
A  Hungarian  prince,  by  name  Kupan,  had  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  it,  and  disputed  the  possession  of  the  throne.  Stephen,  in  thb  war, 
relied  on  divine  assistance.  He  made  a  vow  to  St.  Martin,  the  patron- 
saint  of  Pannonia,  which  was  to  be  fulfilled  in  case  he  should  gain  by 
his  intercessions  &e  victory  over  his  eneimes.^  The  victory  being 
gained,  for  which  he  believed  himself  indebted  to  the  assistance  of  God, 
whose  worship  he  was  determined  to  promote  in  every  way  throughout 
his  kingdom,  and  to  the  intercession  of  St.  Martin,  he  was  more  strongly 
confirmed  in  his  zeal  for  Christiamty.  His  reli^oue  and  his  political 
interests  were  closely  connected.     He  sought  aUianee  with  the  politi- 

'  CoQcemicg  Adalbert's  labors  in  Hun-    might  prefer  the  older  reports  to  the  later 

''     -       --'"     ■-     'I- -    -L ?'--a    ^'-^ --J :-.ij^^^^p--:~ll .1 3 

,  ..  „  ,  ,  ianit^  o 
...  1  umbram  Christianitatis  impressit;  fact  that  Staphen,  from  the  time  he  as- 
ftnd  of  the  wife  (c.  V.  }  22.  f.  195):  Qua  aumed,  while  yet  a  youth,  ihs  reins  of  goT- 
dnce  erat  Chrislianilas  coepta;  sed  inter  eminent,  came  directly  into  opposition  with 
miscebatiir  earn  paganismo  pollnta  reli-  paganisin,  would  lead  us  rather  to  eonjec- 
po  et  eoepit  esse  deterior  barbariamo  Ian-  tare,  that  being  filled  with  zeal  for  Chris- 
guidus  ac  tepidus  Christianismos.  With  tianitj  by  his  Mncation  from  childhood,  he 
Ihis  ^reea  what  Dismar  of  Mersebnrg,  in  was  resolved  as  soon  as  he  had  tbo  power 
the  beginning  of  the  eighth  book  of  his  of  so  doing,  to  employ  it  for  (he  purposa 
work  ^ve  referred  to,  says  of  Geisa :  Hie  of  eatablishiag  the  Clmstiaii  church.  The 
Deo  veto  variisqne  deorum  vanitntibus  in-  German  ehroniclerB  seem  indeed  to  hare 
serviens,  cum  ab  antistite  suo  ab  hoc  arga-  ascribed  too  mnch  to  Germiin  inflnence. 
eretur,  inqnit ;  divitiae  mihi  abundant  et  But  on  the  qnestion  whether  Stephen  was 
ad  haec  agenda  libera  facnitas  et  amplsi  baptized  by  bishop  Adalbert  or  not,  notb- 
potestas  est ;  and  then  he  speaks  of  the  ing  certain  can  be  said,  in  the  absence  of 
intemperance  of  bis  wife,  who,  in  a  parox-  more  distinct  aeconnla  concerning  the  re- 
ism  of  anger,  had  stabbed  a  man.  peatod  missionary  labors  of  Adalbert  in 

'  By  the  narrative  of  the  German  chron-  Hnneaiy. 

iciers  of  this  age,  it  would  appear  that  the  '  He  says  himself,  in  the  deed  of  privi- 

baptism  of  Stephen  and  his  conversion  to  lege  granted  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Martin  in 

Christianity  were  first  occasioned  by  his  fulfilment  of  this  vow:   Singalare  snffra- 

contracting  n  marriage  with  Gisela.    The  gium,  quod  per  raerita  B.  Martini  in  pn- 

Hungarian  bishop  Canhwi^,  who  many  eritia  mea  expertus  sum,  memoriae  poste- 

yeats  afterwards  wrote  the  life  of  Stephen  rorum  tradere  cnravi.    Sec  Eagnaldi  An- 

(m  Acds  Sanct  2.  September),  says  on  the  nales,  at  the  year  1232,  No.  24,  and  in  the 

Other  band,  that  he  was  bapliied  and  edu-  Actis  Sanct.  at  the  2.  September,  the  com- 

cated  in  Christianity  by  Adalbert.     We  mentarios  praeviua  to  his  Mography, }  15. 
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cal  and  the  ecclesiastical'  heada  of  Western  Christendom.  He  married 
the  Burgundian  princess  Gisela,  widow  of  duke  Henry  of  Bavaria, 
sister  of  St.  Henry  II,  and  kinswomait  to  the  emperor  Otho  III ;  and 
with  the  latter  he  entered  into  a  strict  alliance,  which  procured  for  him 
the  royal  dignity.  He  invited  monks  and  clergymen  from  all  quarters 
into  lua  kingdom ;'  though  it  may  be  doubted  whether  most  of  them 
were  capable  of  instructing  the  people  in  their  spoken  language.  He 
invariably  showed  the  greatest  respect  for  ecclesiastics  and  monks,  and 
Bought  in  every  way  to  promote  tUeir  influence  among  the  people.  He 
endeavored  to  soften  their  manners,  by  new  laws  imbued  with  a  more 
Christian  spirit.  Yet  certainly,  many  foreign  means  were  also  em- 
ployed to  effect  the  suppression  of  paganism  and  the  introduction  of 
Christianity ;  and  the  consequence  of  this  was,  that  the  Christianity 
thus  imposed  was  not  seldom  rejected  again ;  hence  laws  must  be  en- 
acted, for  the  punishment  of  apostasy  from  Christianity,  and  for  its 
neglect ;  and  hence  later  reactions  from  paganism,  which  had  been 
suppressed  by  force.  When,  in  the  year  1003,  Stephen  conquered 
Siebenbiirgen,  he  enforced  the  adoption  of  Christianity  in  that  district, 
as  also  in  a  part  of  Wallachia.a 

In  the  exhortations  and  maxims  of  government  which  he  drew  up 
for  the  use  of  his  son  and  successor,  Emmerich  (Henry),  he  has  left 
behind  him  a  proof  of  his  devout  temper  of  mind,  as  well  as  of  that  pe- 
culiar form  of  piety  which  was  determined  by  the  ecclesiastieal  spirit 
of  his  age.< 

By  his  pioua  zeal,  and  meritorious  efforts  for  the  extension  of  the 
Christian  church,  Stephen  attained  to  the  honors  of  a  saint.  But  it 
was,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  in  consequence  of  the  manner  in 

'  Theatcountsrespecfingtlie latter, how-  *  He  says  among  other  things  to  him; 

ever,  are  exuberated.    In  his  exhortations  Obscrvatio  oiationis  maxima  acquisitio  est 

to  his  son  we  niid  no  indications  of  a  peca-  rcgalis  salutls.    Contiiiua  oratio  est  pecca- 

Jiar  devotion  lo  the  pope.      See  helow,  lorara  ablutio  et  reraissio.    He  advises  him, 

p.  835.  whenever  he  goes  to  chnrch,  to  imitate  the 

'  Jn  the  life  of  two  Polish  monks,  eom-  example  of  king  Solomon,  andpraj  to  God 

posed  W  a  contei^oraiy,  bishop  Maurus  for  wisdom,  1  Kings  ch.  iii.    Well  worthy 

of  ranf  kitchen.    These  two  monks  vrerB  of  notice  is  the  manner  in  which  ha  speaks 

Zoerard  and  Benedict,  who  eatne  to  Hun-  of  the  chnrch,  as  the  communit?  of  sainta 

gary  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  es-  founded  on  Christ,  the  Rock ;  for  this  in- 

tablishmeat  of  the  new  church:  Tempore  tcrpretation  of  Stephen's  words  is  alter  all 

ilto,  quo  sub  Chtistianissimi  Stephani  regis  the  most  natural,  judging  irom  the  connec. 

nncu  nomen  et  relwio  Deitatis  in  Pannonia  tion ;  though  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  as  has 

rodis  adhuc  pullolabat,  audita  fama  boni  been  observed  in  opposition  to  this  view, 

tectoris,miilii  ex  terns  atiiacanonid  et  mo-  that  in  the  Latinity  of  this  period,  the  re- 

nachi  ad  ipsum,  quasi  ad  patrem  confine-  flexive  prononn  is  oflen  used  instead  of  the 

bat.    See  Acta  Sanctorum  mens.  Jul.  T.  demon  sirative.    The  words  are  as  follows ; 

IV.  f.  3SG.  Ipse  Dominus  dixit  Petro,  qnem  custodem 

'  The  law  of  Stephen :  Si  quis  observa-  magistmroque  eidem  posait  sanctae  eccle- 

tione  Christianicatis  neglecta  et  negligen-  eiae ;  tn  es  Pctms  ct  super  banc  petram 

tiae  stoliditate  elatus,  quid  in  earn  eommi-  aedincabo  ccclcsiain  meam,    Se  ipsum  qnl- 

Berit,  juxta  qualitatem  oBensionis  ab  epis-  dem  nominabat  petram,  verum  non  lig- 

copo  sno  per  disciptinam  canonum  judice-  neam  vel  lapideam  super  se  aedilicatam 

tur.    If  he  refused  to  submit  to  the  penalty  ecclesiam  dixit ;  sed  populum  acqnisitionis. 

Imposed  on  him,  it  should  be  made  more  gentem  electam,  divinam,  gr^em  fide  doc- 

eevere.    Tandem  si  per  omnia  resistens  in-  turn,  baptismate'lotura,  chrisraale  unctum, 

veniatur,  regali  judicio  scilicet  defcnsori  sanctam  super  se  aedifieatam    ecdesiam 

CbristiaDitatis  tradatur.     See  Actis  Sanct  dlxiL     See  Acta  SancL  1.  c.  f.  541. 

mens,  septr.  T.  L  £  S4e. 
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which  the  Christian  church  was  planted  by  him  in  Hungarj,  that  the 
■way  was  prepared  for  a  reaotioa  hy  a  pagan  oppoaition-party,  who  had 
BiajJe  some  attempts  at  inemTection  even  under  the  reign  of  Stephen 
himself,  and  who  continued  them  into  the  succeeding  tunes,  —  a  party 
opposed  to  the  political,  as  well  as  the  religioua,  principles  by  which 
Stephen  aimed  to  change  the  condition  of  the  people. i  Twice  in  the 
course  of  the  eleventh  century  this  party  succeeded  in  reestablishing 
tie  pagan  worship,  to  accomplish  which  they  took  advantage  of  the 
political  revolutions  in  1045  and  1060,  under  king  Andrew  and  king 
Be)a ;  yet  these  were  but  transient  efforts ;  and  by  force  or  by  craft, 
the  Chiistian  monarcha  contrived  to  defeat  the  opposition.' 

Such  were  the  facts  connected  with  the  extension  of  Christianity  in 
this  period.  We  must  now  turn  to  the  opposite  side,  and  consider  the 
checks  and  hindrances  which  it  had  to  encounter.  In  the  preceding 
period,  we  took  notice  of  the  check  which  was  given  to  tlie  progress 
of  the  Christian  church  in  Spain  by  the  supremacy  of  the  Mohamme- 
dan Arabians.  Still  the  Christians  were  allowed  by  the  laws  to  enjoy 
the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  and  on  this  score  they  suffered  from 
the  civil  authorities  no  disturbance  or  restraint  whatsoever.  Thus 
tiey  remained  down  to  the  year  850  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  tran- 
quillity and  peaee.  Christians  were  employed  at  court,  and  in  the 
administration  of  civil  and  military  trusts,  without  a  suspicion  being 
excited  that  they  were  acting  inconsistently  with  their  religious  con- 
victions.^ Clergymen  and  monks,  who  were  skilled  ahke  in  the  Arar 
bic  and  Latm  tongues,  were  preferred  before  all  others  as  translatorH 
in  the  negotiations  with  Christian  princes.*  Men  who  regarded  thp 
preservation  of  the  ancient  culture,  which  had  arisen  from  the  study 
of  Roman  literature,  and  the  Scriptural  knowledge  drawn  from  the 
Latin  versions  of  the  Bible,  as  matters  of  supreme  importance,  com- 
plained that  the  youth  neglected  the  Latin  and  Christian  literature  for 
the  Arabian  and  Mohammedan.*  Marriages  were  not  seldom  con- 
tracted between  Mohammedans  and  Christians ;  and  in  such  cases  it 

'  Teteren  Stephen  had  exhorted  his  son  *  The  abbot  Samson,  of  Cordova,  says  in 

to  respect  the  andent  national  spirit.    Quia  his  Apologeticus,  L II  p  J'<5     Fspana  &a 

Gcaecua  regeret  Latinos  Graecis  moribus  ?  grada,  T.  XL    AppcllHtus  ei  rcpo  dccreto 

But  qiuB  Latinus  Graecos  Latinis  regeret  ego  ipse,  qnatenns,  nt  pndem  fitere  con 

moribus  <  nullus.  eueveram,  ox  ChaIdai.o  sermone   in  Lau 

'  See  Joh.  de  Thwroci  Chronica  Hnnga-  nnm  eloquium   ipsas  f  pislolas   deberem 

ronim  c.  42.  and  c.  46,  in  Schwandtner.  transferre. 

Scriptores  remm  Hungaricarum,  T.  L  '  With  such  a  eomplaint  Pan!  Alvtms 

*  See  many  examples  In  the  Memoriale  concludes  his  Indicnlus  Lntninosns    Nonne 

Sanctorani  of  the  presbyter  Enlogins  uf  omnes  juvenes  Christiani  gentihtia  erudi 

Cordova,  which  is  an  important  sonrce  of  tione  praeclari,  Arabico  eloqn  o  subtunati 

infonnfttion  with  r^ard  lo  the  condition  volnroina,  Chaldaeomm  avidi'sime  tractanl 

of  the  Christian  church  at  this  time  in  et  ecclesiae  flnmina  da  paradiao  nrnnanna 

Sp^  —  to  be  found  in  the  IV.  vol.  of  quasi  vilissima    contemnentes    Hen   pro 

SchoK's  Hispania  illnatrata,  and  in  the  Bib-  dolor  1  lingnam  snam  newiunt  Chnstiam 

liothecae  of   the   church-fathers,   and   in  et  linguam  propriam  non  advertent  latini 

another  important  work  eonnected  with  this  ita  ut  omni  Christi  collegio  vix  invenmtur 

subject,  the  Indicnlus  luminosus,  composed  nnos  in  milleno  bominum  numero,  qiu  sa- 

by  Paulus  Alvaras  of  Cordova,  a  friend  of  lutatorias  fratri  possit  rationabillter  din- 

Euloeius;  —  also  in  the  Espana  Sagrada  gere  literas, 
of  Florez,  T.  XI,  ed-  HI.  Madrid,  1J72.  p. 
219,  f,  ^  9.  Qui  palalino  offido  illomm  jus- 
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Bometimea  happened,  tliat  the  husbancl  converted  tlie  wife,  or  the  wife 
the  husband,  to  Christianity ;  that  ciiildren,  educated  aa  Mohamme- 
danS;  became  Christians ;  and  fierce  contentions  sprung  np  between 
brothers  and  sisters,  when  one  followed  the  faith  of  the  father,  the 
otiier  that  of  the  mother.  But  under  such  circumstaneea,  peraeeu- 
tiona  might  easily  be  engendered ;  since,  according  to  the  Mohamme- 
dan laws,  apostasy  from  that  faith  must  be  punished  with  death. 
And  though  the  Christians  were  not  otherwise  oppressed  by  the  civil 
authorities,  than  by  being  obliged  to  pay  monthly  a  high  poll-tax,  and 
were  not  disturbed  in  tiie  free  exercise  of  their  worship  which  was 
guaranteed  to  them  by  the  laws,  yet  the  signs  of  the  Christian  profes- 
sion could  hardly  fail  to  expose  them,  in  the  nudat  of  Mohammedan 
fanaticism,  to  various  sorts  of  insult  and  abuse  from  the  populace. 
Clergymen  could  not  appear  in  pubhc  without  being  accosted  by  the 
fenatical  multitude  with  jeers  and  scofBngs.  Boys  cried  after  them 
in  the  streets,  atones  were  thrown  at  them.  Whenever  the  dead  were 
buried  with  the  usual  solemnities  of  the  church,  the  infidels  were  fol- 
lowed by  the  populace  with  curses.  The  ringing  of  the  church-bells 
afforded  occasion  for  abusing  the  Christians  and  the  objects  of  their 
f^fch.'  By  such  insults,  men  might  easily  be  excited,  especially  in 
this  sultry  climate,  to  retaliate  wrong  for  wrong,  and  ridicule  the 
prophet  of  the  Arabians.  From  words,  they  would  proceed  to  acts ; 
and  this  perhaps  proved  the  occasion  of  the  first  effusion  of  Christian 
blood ;  for  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  Koran,  a  law  had 
been  enacted,  that  whosoever  blasphemed  the  prophet,  or  ofiered  to 
strike  one  of  the  faithful,  should  be  punished  with  death.  Whosoever 
insulted  one  of  the  faithful,  should  be  scourged.* 

'  This  Eiluation  of  the  Christians  13  de-  decolorant.    Sed  cum  baeilicae  signnm,  hoc 

scribed  by  men  who  afterwards  defended  est  linnientis  aeris  sonicum,  qui  pro  con- 

the  martyrs  from  tho  reproach  of  having  ventn  ecclesiue  adnnando  horis  omnibus  ca- 

been  the  means  of  interrupting  the  rela-  nonicis  percntitur,andLnnt,iiifandaiCerando 

tions  which  sei-ured  the  Christians  in  the  congemmant,  eC  omnem  sexum  universam- 

enjoyment  of  peace  and  quiet.    Thus  Paul-  que  aetatera  milleno  contumeliarum  infe- 

ns  Alvanis  says  in  opposition  lo  those  who  mio  maledice  impetnni.    So  Eulogins,  in 

boasted  of  the  peace  which  had  been  en-  tiie  Memoriale  Sanctorum,  1, 1. 1,  c.  f.  247 : 

joyed  till  that  time,  (Indiculus  Luminosus,  Causa  religionis  eomm  saevitiam  ubique 

p.  229) ;  Quocidie  opprohriis  et  mille  con-  perpetimur,  adeo  ut  mnlti  exiis  tactu  indH- 

Wraelianim  faecibus  obruli  pcraecutionem  mentorum  snontm  nos  indignos  dijitdicent, 

non  didmua  nos  habere !    Nam,  ut  alia  la-  propriusqne  sibimet  accedere  execrentur, 

ceam,  certe  dum  defunctorum  corpora  a  magnam   scilicet  coinqutnationem  exisli- 

Bftcerdotibns  viflont  humo  dando  portare,  mantes,  si  in  aliquo  rcmra  snarum  admis- 

nonne  apertissimis  Yocihus  dicnnt :  Deus  ceamnr. 

non  miserearis  illis,  et  lapidibua  saccrdotea         '  That  hlflaphemy  of  the  prophet  was  lo 

Domini  impeteutes,    [p:noraiuiosis   verbis  be  punished  with  death,  appears  from  the 

populum  Domini  denotantes,  etc.    Sic  iti-  history  of  the  martyrs ;  and  wlien  tlie  ah 

dem  cum  et  sacerdotes  lapides,  ante  vesti*  hot  John  of  St.  Gorze.  near  Melz,  suited 

gia  eorura  rerolventes  ac  infami  nomine  Cordova  as  ambassador  of  the  emperor 

derogantes,  vulgari  provcrbio  et  caiitico  in-  Othol,  he  heard  this  slated :  En  m  legihua 

honesto  suggillant,  et  fidei  signum   (the  pnmum  dirnmqne  est,  ne  quis  in  rcligionem 

sign  of  the  cross,  which  the  Mohammedans,  eomm  qnid  nnquam  audeat  loqni  civis  sit 

though  Ihey  recognized  Christ  as  a  prophet,  >el  exlninens,  mdla  interccdent«  rcdemp- 

yet  rrfnsed  to  respect,  because,  according  tione  capita  plectitnr.    The  king  himself 
in  a  story  received  into  tho  Koran,  they    forfeited  his  life,  in  case  he  heard  such  blas- 

J .1 „  crucified    phemy,  and  failed  to  punish  it  with  death. 

0  elogio    See  the  Vita  Joannis  Ablmtis  Gcrziensis 
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The  Christians  themselves,  howeyer,  were  not  of  one  mind  with 
regard  to  the  principles  of  conduct  which  duty  required  them  to  oh- 
sorve  under  these  difficult  circumstances ;  but,  aa  in  earlier  times,! 
they  were  divided  into  two  parties,  the  ri^d  and  the  more  liberal. 
The  one  party  thanked  Gfod  for  the  liberty  afiowed  to  Christians,  even 
under  the  rule  of  unbelievers,  to  confess  and  to  practise  the  principles 
of  their  faith.  They  thought  everything  ought  to  be  done  to  preserve 
inviolate  thU  liberty  of  conscience  and  security ;  that  conformably  to 
the  Scriptural  precept,  every  act  should  be  avoided  which  could  fur- 
nish the  unbelievers  any  occasion,  real  or  apparent,  for  persecuting 
the  Christians ;  that  all  abusive  language  should  be  carefuUy  avoided. 
They  considered  it  a  duty  to  employ  every  means,  not  involving  a  de- 
nial of  the  faith,  to  preserve  and  foster  the  friendly  relations  subsisting 
between  them  and  the  Mohammedan  magjatrates.  Nor  would  they 
kesitate  to  accept  offices  under  them,and  in  so  doingthey  sought  toavoid 
everything  that  nught  give  offence.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  looked 
upon  such  conduct  as  being  already  a  violation,  of  the  duty  to  confess 
Christ  before  men,  and  not  to  be  ashamed  of  bun.  Paul  Alvarus,  of 
Cordova,  one  of  the  fiercest  representatives  of  this  class,  casta  it  as  a 
reproach  upon  the  Christians,  that  by  accepting  ofBcea  at  court  they 
became  guilty  of  participating  in  infidelity,  since  they  were  afr^d  to 
pray  and  cross  themselves  before  the  unbehevers,  and  dared  not  openly 
confess  the  deity  of  Christ  in  their  presence,  hut  mentioned  him  only 
as  the  Word  of  God  and  the  Spirit,  titles  which  were  also  given  to  him 
in  the  Koran.^  He  styles  them  leopards,  taking  upon  themselves 
every  color.  He  accuses  them  of  adopting  Christianity  only  by 
haJves.^  He  says,  that  for  the  sake  of  the  monarch's  favor  and  of 
temporal  aggrandizement,  they  were  willing  to  take  up  the  sword  to 
defend  unbehevers  against  their  own  brethren  in  the  faith.*  "  Day 
and  night — says  he  —  is  heard  from  the  turret  (the  mmaret),  the 
voice  which  blasphemes  the  Lord,  by  extolling,  at  the  same  time  with 
lum,  the  lying  prophet ;  ^  and  wo  to  our  times,  so  poor  in  the  wisdom 

lit  the  27th  of  February,  4  120,  f.  712.    In        '  Contra  fidei  Boae  sodos  pro  regis  cralia 

the  Inditulus  Luminosua,  }  6,  is  cited  the  et  pro  venclibilibus    muneribna   et  defen- 

law ;  Ul  qui  blasphemaverit,  flagelletar,  et  sione  centilium  proeliantea. 

{qui  percusserit,  ocddatnr.    That  the  bias-        '  Thifl  pablio  proclamaiion:   "There  is 

neraare  in  this  instance  oftniiol  refer  to  a  no  God  but  God,  and  Mohammed  is  Ms 

lospheming  of  Mohammed,  may  ba  gath-  prophet,"  was  a  Epeciall)'  sore  grievance  to 

eredparlly  From  the  conneclioQ,  and  partly  zealous  Christiana.  They  were  wont,  when- 

from  the  judicial  mode  of  procedore  af.  eTer  they  heard  this  cry,  to  pray  Giod  that 

ready  mentioned.  he  would  deliver  them  from  the  sin  they 

'Vol. 1.  p.  261  —  2B3.  were  obliged  to  hear,  and  repeated  Ps.  97: 

*  In  the  Indieulus  Luminosiis,  J  9 ;  Cam  7,   "  Confounded  be   all  they  that  serve 

palam  coram  eChuicis  oralionem  non  faci-  graven  images,  that  boast  themselves  of 

lint,  aigno  cruds  osdtantes  froutcm  non  idols,"  words  wbidi  certainly  did  not  apply 

mnniont,  Deom  Christum  non  aperte  co-  to  the  Mohwnmedana._   Eulc^ins,  of  Cor- 

ram  eis,  sed  fngatja  sermonibna  profcrunC,  dovB,  who  cites  this  in  hia  ApologeCicns 

verbuni  Dei  et  Spiritum,  nt  illi  asserunt,  Martjrum,  f.  313,  relates,  that  his  grand- 

profitentes,  anasque  confessiones  corde,  qua-  fiithet,  whenever  he  heard  this  cry  from  the 

la  Deo  omnia  inspicienli  servantes.  minaret,  was  wont  to  sign  the  cross  on  his 

'  Quid  his  omnibus,  nisi  varietateni  pardi  forehead,  exclaiming  with  a  sigh:  "Keep 

zelo  Dei  nelantibua  sibl  inesae  oslendunt,  not  thou  silence,  O  God,  for  lo,  thine  ene 

dnm  noQ  integre,  scd  medie  ChriatianiB-  mies  make  a  tumult,  and  they  that  iiat« 

mum  defendnnt !  Ihee  hare  lifted  up  the  head."  Ps.  S3;  1 , 2 
VOL,  III.                                       29 
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of  Christ,  that  no  man  can  be  found  to  erect,  according  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Lord,  the  banner  of  the  cross  over  the  moimteins  of  Baby- 
lon and  the  dark  towers  of  pride,  and  present  to  God  an  evening 
BacriSce.' 

Eoth  parties  by  proceeding  in  these  different  directions,  may  very 
"  'y  have  missed  the  course  which  should  have  been  pursued ;  but 

1  case  where  such  elements  for  violent  collision  already  existod,  and 
a  reli^ous  tendency  of  the  sort  we  have  just  described  was  lying  at 
the  bottom,  it  certainly  needed  hut  a  slight  occasion  to  provoke  perse- 
cutions on  one  side,  and  a  fanatical  enthusiasm  for  martyrdom  on  the 
other. 

Yet  the  first  who  suffered  as  a  martyr  in  Spain  by  no  means  be- 
longed to  that  fanatical  class,  but  rather  to  the  more  prudent  and  tem- 
perate party.  He  was  a  priest  by  the  name  of  Perfectus,  attached  to 
a  monastery  in  Cordova,  then  the  residential  city  of  the  Arabian  ca-- 
liphs.  Sometime  in  the  year  850,  under  the  reign  of  Abderhaman  II, 
Perfectus  while  on  his  way  to  the  city  to  make  some  purchases  for  hia 
convent,  fell  into  company  with  a  party  of  Arabians.  They  asked 
him  many  questions  about  Christianity,  and  the  views  ent-ert^ed  by 
the  Christians  respecting  Mohammed".  The  last  inquiry  he  strove  to 
evade,  telling  them  he  was  loth  to  answer  it,  because  be  feared  he 
might  annoy  them  by  what  he  would  be  obliged  to  say.  Finally,  how- 
ever, he  concluded  to  inform  them,  mice  they  invited  him  to  speak 
frankly,  and  promised  him  that  whatever  he  said,  it  should  not  be 
taken  amiss.  He  then  proceeded  to  represent  Mohammed,  for  reasons 
which  he  assigned  in  detail,  as  one  of  the  false  prophets  foretold  by 
Christ,  among  the  signs  of  the  last  time.  To  dl  this,  the  Arabians 
listened  with  ill-suppressed  anger ;  yet  for  the  present  they  let  the 
priest  go  unharmed,  that  they  might  not  break  their  promise  to  him. 
But  the  nest  time  he  appeared  in  pubhc,  they  seized  and  dragged  him 
before  the  judge,  where  they  accused  him  as  a  blasphemer  of  iloham- 
med.  It  was  the  season  of  the  Mohammedan  fast.  He  was  therefore 
for  the  present  loaded  vrith  chains,  and  thrown  into  prison;  Some 
months  afterwards,  on  the  Mohammedan  Easter,  he  was  again  brou^t 
forth ;  and  as  he  steadfastly  confessed  his  faith,  and  instead  of  retract- 
ing only  confirmed  what  he  had  said  about  Mohammed,  ho  was  con- 
demned to  death  and  perished  by  the  sword.^  The  long  repressed 
rage  of  the  Mohammedans  against  the  enemies  of  their  faith  having 
once  broke  loose,  it  soon  found  a  second  occaaon  for  manifesting  itself. 
John,  a  Christian  merchant,  and  a  peculiar  object  of  their  hatred,  was 
arraigned  before  the  tribunal,  where  he  was  accused  of  hai-ing  often 
blasphemed  the  prophet  while  disposing  of  his  goods  in  the  Baaar. 
As  the  charge  could  not  be  clearly  proved,  the  judge  attempted  to 

'  Ecce  et  quotidie  horis  dinmis  et  noc-  jmtla  jussum  Domini  tonantia  aetherii  en- 

tnmia  in  turrihas  snis  ct  moutibos  mligosts  per  monies  Babj'loniae  caligosasqae  tunes 

Domiiium  Taaledicunt,dimi  vatem  impndi-  saperbiue  c^nicis  fidei  attollat 've:iillun  sa- 

cum,  peijumm,  rabidum,  eC  iniquura.  itna  cnRcium  Deo  ofTerens  vespeTtinnm. 

cam  Domino,  lestimonii  voce  exfoUunt.  El  *  See  Eulogii  Memoriide  Sanctorum  L 

ben  et  voe  huic  tempori  uostro,  sapieutiae  IL  c  L 
Chrisii  egeno,  in  quo  nnllus  inTenitur,  q,ni 
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force  him  to  deny  his  faith  by  resorting  to  the  acourge.  After  having 
been  beaten  till  he  was  haJf  dead,  be  was  thrown  into  prison ;  then  he 
was  driven  through  the  city,  sitting  backwards  on  an  asa,  with  a  berfJd 
proclaiming  before  him,  "  This  is  the  punishment  of  the  man  who  dares 
blaspheme  the  prophet."  But  as  he  firmly  persisted  in  confessing  hie 
faith,  he  too  was  executed.'  Next  appeared  before  the  judge,  a  young 
man  by  the  name  of  Isaa«,  from  the  monastery  of  Talanos,  eight  nulea 
distant  from  Cordova,  where  an  unusual  degree  of  fanatical  excitement 
prevailed.  He  pretended  that  he  had  come  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing a  better  knowledge  of  the  Mohammedan  religion,  with  a  view  of 
embracing  it.  The  judge,  pleased  with  the  idea  of  gaining  so  impor- 
tant a  proselyte,  took  pains  to  expound  to  Mm  the  doctrine  of  the  pro- 
phet. But  great  was  his  rage,  when  the  monk,  instead  of  being  con- 
vinced, undertook  to  refute  what  he  advanced,  at  the  same  time  vilify- 
ing Mohammed,  whom  he  represented  as  a  detestable  impostor  and 
seducer  of  mankind.  The  matter  was  reported  to  the  cahph,  who 
ordered  the  laoiik  to  be  executed.  A  mistaken,  fanatical  zeal  of  this 
sort,  to  confess  Christ  before  the  unbelievers,  now  spread  abroad  like 
an  infection,  seizing  upon  that  tendency  to  extravagant  asceticism 
which  existed  before.  From  the  mountains,  deserts,  and  forests, 
monks  came  forth  to  lay  down  their  lives  for  the  truth,^  Among  these 
crowds  who  yielding  to  a  fanatical  impulse,  sacrificed  their  lives  without 
any  reasonable  object,  were  young  men  and  women  belongmg  to  the 
first  families  of  the  land.  Sometimes,  however,  they  did  not  present 
thems^ves  of  their  own  accord  as  voluntary  sacrifices  ;  but  Mohamme- 
dan relatives  took  advantage  of  their  descent  from  Mohammedan  fami- 
lies, whether  on  the  father's  or  the  mother's  side,  to  complam  of  them 
as  apostates.  Thus  Flora,^  for  example,  was  a  young  unmarried  wo- 
man descended  from  parents  of  mixed  religion,  her  father  being  an 
Arabian  and  a  Mohammedan,  her  mother  a  zealous  Christian.  The 
mother  had  educated  her  in  Christianity,  and  from  childhood  she 
manifested  a  temper  of  sincere  and  ardent  piety.  Her  brother  being 
a  bigoted  Mohammedan,  disputes  could  hardly  fail  to  arise  between 
the  two  on  the  matter  of  their  faith  ;  and  the  fanatical  brother,  when 
he  found  that  all  tip  pains  he  took  lio  convert  his  sister  were  unavail- 
ing, grew  exasperated  against  her.  He  accused  her  as  an  apostate. 
She  assured  the  judge,  that  on  the  contrary,  she  bad  never  been  a 
Mohammedan,  but  had  been  brought  up  from  infancy  as  a  Christian. 
The  judge  ordered  her  to  be  severely  scourged,  that  she  might  he 
forced  to  a  denial.  But  as  she  continued  stea!dfast,  and  never  uttered 
a  syllable  against  Mohammed,  he  dismissed  her.  She  spent  some  time 
in  retirement ;  hut  finally  felt  constrained  to  present  herself  again  be- 
fore the  judge,  and  not  only  confess  her  own  faith,  but  testify  against 
Mohammedanism  and  its  prophet.     She  did  so,  and  was  execilted, 

'  Eulog.  1. 1.  e.  f.  242,  and  the  Indieulus  fessionis  pur  deserta  montiuni  et  nemora 

lim^ofua  i  5-  soUtadinnm  in  Dei  contcmplatione  fraen- 

'  Ealogius  of  Cordova,  says  «)nceming  les  ad  sponio  et  publiee  dotestandum  et 

the  manner  in  which  the  exumple  of  mar-  maledicendum    soelcrawm   valem   ejiilire 

^rdom  operated  (Memorialo  Sanctor.  LIL  coHgit. 

cl.  neariheend:  Multos  otio  Becnrae  ion-  '  See  Eulogiua  Memoriale  1.  n.  c,  8 
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There  were  not  wanting  both  eccleaiaetics  and  laymen,  who  diaap- 
proved  altogether  the  conduct  of  those  that  were  so  ready  to  ofier 
themselves  aa  voluntary  'victims.  These  consisted  partly  of  such  as 
feared,  and  wished  to  avert  the  bad  consequences,  which  threatened 
the  peace  of  the  Christians  ;  and  in  part  of  such  as  were  convinced 
thai  tins  was  not  the  right  way  to  confess  Christ,  but  directly  at 
variance  with  the  teaching  and  example  of  our  Lord  and  of  the  apos- 
tles. They  looked  upon  such  conduct  as  the  effect  of  pride,  from 
which  no  good  could  result,  and  as  manifesting  a  want  of  that  Chris- 
tian love,  which  ought  to  be  shown  even  to  unbelievers.  They 
knew  that  revihng  and  abuse  formed  no  part  of  Christianity,  and  that 
by  such  means  the  kingdom  of  God  could  not  be  promoted,'  But  two 
men,  who  at  that  time  stood  high  in  the  veneration  of  Spanish  Chris- 
tians, the  priest  Eulo^us,  afterwards  bishop  of  Toledo,  and  Paul 
Alvarus,  his  friend,  hurried  on  by  a  fervent  but  passionate  zeal,  which 
lacked  the  cool  composure  of  good  sense,  labored  in  opposition  to 
these  more  prudent  views ;  and  their  whole  influence  went  continually 
to  kindle  and  cherish  the  Same  of  enthusiasm.  The  caliph  Abder- 
haman  required  the  metropolitan  Recafrid,  archbishop  of  Seville, 
under  whom  the  church  of  Cordova  stood,  to  employ  lus  ecclesiastical 
authority,  which  the  cahph  himself  intended  to  back  by  that  of  the 
state,  to  restore  the  pubhc  tranquillity.  The  archbishop  issued  aa 
ordinance,  forbidding  this  uncalled  for  appearance  before  Mohamme- 
dan tribunals ;  and  when  Saul,  bishop  of  Cordova,  who  was  doubtless 
under  the  influence  of  Eulogius,  stood  forth  in  defence  of  th^  party 
attacked  by  the  metropolitan,  the  latter  caused  all  obstinate  ecclesi- 
astics,  at  the  head  of  whom  stood  Eulo^us,  to  be  thrown  in  prison.s 
iVom  his  plaoe  of  confinement,  Eulogius  addressed  to  the  Flora  above- 
mentioned,  and  to  Mary,  her  friend  and  companion  in  suffering,  a 
letter,  exhorting  them  to  confront  martyrdom  with  firmness,  and  con- 
firming them  in  the  persuasion,  that  they  had  done  right  in  abudng 
the  false  prophet.  The  young  women  had  been  informed  how  much 
injury  this  conduct  had  done  to  the  church ;  —  the  communities  had 
been  deprived  of  their  clergy,  the  priests  lay  in  chains,  no  more 
offerings  conld  he  made  at  the  altars.  He  told,  them,  they  should 
reply,  a  broken  and  contrite  heart  is  a  sacrifice  well  pleasing  to  God. 
Such  a  heart  and  a  humble  spirit  would  be  accepted  of  God,  even 
without  any  other  offering.  The  Lord  would  not  suffer  his  confessors 
to  be  put  to  shame.  But  that  they  had  done  wrong  in  abusing  the 
false  prophet  whom  men  would  persuade  them  to  follow,  —  this  they 
could  not  own,  without  denying  the  truth.  As  it  is  the  peculiar 
method  of  enthusiasm  to  direct  every  feelmg  to  a  single  point,  leav- 
ing every  other  human  interest,  which  Christiaiuty  holds  saorcd,  to 

'  See  the  Memoriale  of  Eulogius,  1. 1,  f.  in  one  of  the  enbtcrranean  chambers,  or 

215.  eavems,  which  were  first  used  by  the  Ara. 

'  S«e  the  Life  of  Eulogius,  by  Altar,  in  bians  of    Spain  as  dungeons,  and   then 

Sdiotc  IV.  f.  224.  also  in  the  Aciis  Senc-  were  afienvards  made  to  seiTe  the  saroa 

torum,  iu  Vol.  II.  at  the  XL  of  March,  purpose, 
we  c.  XL     Eulogius  was  confined  at  first 
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contemptuous  neglect,  so  it  was  in  tiie  case  of  Eubgius.  Following 
this  peculiar  bent,  he  exhorted  those  who  aspired  after  the  crown  of 
martyrdom,  but  by  many  domestic  ties  were  still  reminded  of  the 
duty  of  self-preservation,  to  rise  above  all  such  subordinate  conside- 
rations. 

A  young  man,  Aurelius,  descended  on  his  father's  side  from  a 
Mohammedan,  and  on  his  mother's  from  a  Christian  family,  but  who 
had  lost  his  parents  in  early  life,  went  to  hve  with  his  aunt,  a  pious 
Christian,  under  whose  care  he  was  brought  up  ;  and  by  the  lessons 
of  Christian  piety  with  which  she  imbued  his  mind,  ho  escaped  the 
influence  of  his  Mohammedan  teachers,  who,  while  they  instructed 
him  in  Arabic  literature,  endeavored  at  the  same  time  to  gain  him 
over  to  their  reli^on.  He  remained  a  zealous  Christian.  Next  he 
married  Sabigotha,  a  young  woman  of  like  Christian  zeal,  who  also, 
by  a  particular  providence,  had  been  saved  from  the  influence  of 
Mohammedanism,  and  conducted  to  Christianity,  Both  her  parents 
were  Mohammedan ;  but  her  father  having  died  early,  her  mother 
married  a  second  husband,  who  was  secretly  a  Christian.  The  latter 
took  every  pains  to  convert  his  wife  to  Christianity,  as  well  as  to  train 
up  his  step-daughter  in  the  same  faith ;  and  she  received  baptism. 
AureUus  was  a  witness  of  the  transaction,  when  John  the  merchant, 
after  enduring  so  much  suffering,  was  exposed  to  the  insults  of  the 
multitude.  This  spectacle  led  both  him  and  his  wife  to  resolve  on 
preparing  themselves,  by  a  ri^dly  ascetic  life,  for  the  sufiering  of 
martyrdom.  But  the  anxiety  which  he  felt  for  his  two  young  chil- 
dren, who,  left  behind  aa  orphans,  would  be  surrendered  over  to  the 
influence  of  Mohammedanism,  still  kept  him  back.  He  made  known 
his  scruples  to  Eulogiua.  The  latter  exhorted  him  not  to  allow  hiia- 
self  to  be  deterred  by  such  considerations  from  following  his  call  to 
wear  the  crown  of  martyrdom ;  but  to  place  his  trust  in  God,  the 
Father  of  the  fatherless,  who,  without  his  aid,  could  preserve  his 
children  in  the  faith ;  pointing  him  to  children  of  Christian  parents, 
who  had  apostatized  from  the  faith,  and  to  other  children  of  unbe- 
Beving  parents,  who  had  been  led  to  embraoe  it.  Aurelius,  together 
with  his  wife,  afterwards  found  the  martyrdom  which  they  sought.^ 
Two  other  Christians,  one  an  old,  the  other  a  young  man,  repaired  to 
a  mosque  where  the  people  were  assembled,  and,  as  preachers  of 
repentance,  announced  the  wrath  of  God  agiunat  unbelievers,  while 
they  reviled  Mohammedanism  and  the  false  prophet.^  The  assembled 
multitude  were  excited  to  a  frenzy  of  madness,  and  the  two  Christians 
would  have  been  torn  in  pieces,  had  not  the  civil  authorities  inter- 
posed, and  conveyed  them  off.  As  they  had  desecrated  the  holy 
place,  they  were  sentenced,  first  to  lose  their  hands  and  legs,  and 
tiien  to  be  beheaded.     These  incidents  aroused  the  suspicions  and 

'  See  Enlog.  Itemoriale  Saoctoram,  1.  logius  then  asked  her,  what  she  woald  gi»9 

II.  c.  10.    Eulogins  states,  that  the  daugh-  hira  for  it  she  answered  :  Father,  I  wiQ 

ter  left  an  orphan,  when  eight  years  old,  pray  the  Lord  to  reward  thee  with  Fara- 

be^ed  him  to  give  an  account  of  the  life  dise. 

aM  enfteringg  of  her  patents.    When  Ea-  '  L  c.  L  H  c  13. 
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anxiety  of  the  caliph,  and  the  Chriatians  were  threatened  m(k  a 
general  persecution.  Many  were  executed ;  many  sought  safety  in 
flight,  and  wandered  about  without  a  home.  Even  such  aa  partook  at 
first  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  martyra,  now  declared  against  them  ; 
they  imputed  it  to  them,  that  the  quiet  of  the  church  had  been  de- 
stroyed, and  pronounced  them  the  authors  of  all  the  evils  which  the 
Christians  were  now  called  to  suffer.  The  cahph  required  the  two 
Spanish  metropohtans,  the  archbishops  of  Toledo  and  of  Seville,  to 
call  an  ecclesiastical  assembly,  for  the  purpose  of  devising  measures 
to  prevent  these  disturbances  of  the  public  tranqvdllity ;  and  a  coun- 
cil at  Cordova,  in  the  year  852,  made  an  ordinance,  that  for  the 
future  no  one  should  rush  unbidden  to  make  confession  before  the 
magistrate.'  Soon  after  the  cahph  Abderhaman  died,  and  his  suc- 
cessor, Mohammed,  dismissed  every  Christian  from  the  places  of  trust 
at  court  and  in  the  state.  Under  his  reign,  their  situation  became 
more  unpleasant  than  ever ;  while  there  were  individuals  still  who 
presented  themselves  before  the  tribunals,  and  courted  martyrdom. 
Many  were  driven  by  fear  to  deny.  Eulogius,  who  by  his  exhorta- 
tions had  stimulated  numbers  to  confess  and  suffer  martyrdom,  was 
himself  one  of  the  very  last  victims.  The  occasion  was  as  follows.* 
Leocritia,  a  young  woman,  belonging  to  a  considerable  family  wholly 
given  to  Mohammedanism,  had  in  early  cluldhood  been  won  over  to 
Christianity,  and  induced  to  receive  baptism,  by  the  pious  efforts  of 
a  relative  who  was  a  devoted  Christian.  In  vain  did  her  parents 
seek,  by  friendly  words,  then  by  threats,  and  finally  by  corporeal 
chastisement,  to  bring  her  off  from  Christianity;  but,  as  Alvarus  says, 
the  flame  which  Christ  had  enkindled  in  the  hearts  of  the  faithful,  could 
be  subdued  neither  by  fear  nor  by  force.  That  she  might  not  expose 
her  fejth,  however,  to  constant  jeopardy,  hut  live  in  the  free  enjoy- 
ment of  it,  she  resolved  to  flee  from  her  parents'  house,  and  con- 
trived, by  means  of  Eulogius,  the  main  support  of  all  who  suffered 
for  the  faith,  that  a  secret  place  of  refuge  should  be  provided  for 
her.  But  her  exasperated  parents  succeeded  in  discovering  the  place 
of  her  retreat ;  and,  with  her,  Eulogius  was  dragged  before  the  tri- 
bunal. He  steadfastly  confessed  his  faith,  vihfying  Mohammed  and 
his  doctrine.  In  vain  Mohammedans  themselves,  who  respected  him 
on  account  of  his  blameless  life  and  extensive  acquirements,  told  him 
that  he  was  still  at  liberty  to  retract  many  things  which  he  had  said. 
He  would  not  be  shaken  ;  and  condemned  to  death,  in  the  year  859, 
suffered  the  execution  of  his  sentence  with  the  utmost  serenity  and 


We  have  still  to  describe  more  fully  the  remarkable  controversy, 
which  at  that  time,  was  carried  on  in  Spain,  respecting  the  veneration 

'  Eulogius  says  (1.  II.  c  15.  1.  c.),  that  still  for  holdiflg  in  hooor  the  mcmorf  of 

ont  of  fear  they  dared  not  opjnij  uxpreEs  those  roartvrs.     To  be  snre,  EnJogios,  milh 

their  convictions,  that  they  resorted  lo  dis-  all  liis  enttiusjasm  for  those  martyrs,  caa 

simulation,  to  an  equivocation  which  he  hardly  be  considered  an  nnprejueed  wil- 

tbanght  inexcusable,  non  incutpobile  sinm-  ness. 

lati(m«B  incooBultam,  in  that  they  were  *  Alvar.  vicit  c  5. 
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dne  to  these  martjrs.     The  two  friends,  Eulo^ua  and  Alvar,  contend- 
ed in  favor  of  them.  The  former  wrote  on  this  occasion  his  Apology  for 
tiie  martyrs  (ApologetJcus  martyrum),  the  second  his  Luminous  Exhi- 
bition (Ittdieulus  luminosua).     Eulogias  cites  the  following  objections 
of  his  opponents  to  the  veneration  of  these  martyrs.     They  were  not 
worthy  of  comparison  with  the  ancient  martyrs ;  for  they  had  not,  like 
the  latter,  stood  forth  in  the  conflict  with  idolaters,  but  only  with  such 
aa  worshipped  the  same  God  as  the  Christians.     They  had  not  died 
lite  the  latter  a  slow  and  painful,  but  a  quick  and  easy  death.     They 
had  not,  like  the  latter,  been  agnahzed  as  saints  by  nnracles.     On  the 
other  hand,  Eulogius  maintained,  that  of  none  who  refused  to  recognize 
Christ  as  being  true  God  and  true  man,  could  it  be  said,  that  they 
worship  the  same  true  God  in  common  with  the  Christians.     On  the 
different  fonn  of  death  nothmg  depended ;  everything  on  the  Ba.mene33 
of  disposition,  which  ^ves  martyrdom  its  signiScance  in  the  sight  of 
God,  — zeal  for  God's  glory,  and  love  for  his  kingdom,  which  disposi- 
tion these  confessors  possessed  in  common  with  the  older  martyrs.     In 
respect  to  miracles,  they  did  not  constitute  the  essential  thing  in  faith, 
but  were  only  ^ven  as  the  seal  of  Mth  to  the  church,  when  it  was  first 
about  to  be  founded.     As  it  was  only  by  faith  men  could  attain  to  the 
power  of  working  miracles,  so  it  was.  evident  that  faith  had  the  prece- 
dence of  miracles ;  and  it  remains  even  when  miracles  cease.  ^  Faith 
alone  made  martyrs :  it  was  the  root  and  foundation  of  all  the  virtues : 
it  helped  the  wrestler,  it  helped  the  conqueror.''^    Alvarus  writes  with 
more  heat  against  his  opponents.     "  The  weak  and  timid  may  flee  — 
says  he — but  the  strong  and  noble-hearted  should  fight."     As  the 
other  side  appealed  to  the  words  of  Christ  (Matt,  x.),  often  quoted  for 
the  same  purpose  in  the  ancient  church,  where'he  bids  those  who  are 
persecuted  to  flee  from  one  city  to  another,  he  replied.  Indeed  they 
should  See,  but  not  to  keep  the  sacred  treasure  concealed, 'but  to  pro- 
claim it  everywhere.     By  their  preaching,  those  ancient  Christians  had 
provoked  the  persecuting  spirit  of  the  heathen.     Many  of  the  ancient 
witaeases  had  voluntarily  sacrificed  themselves  accordmg  to  the  exam- 
ple of  our  Lord,  they  had  attacked  governors  and  kings  with  many  an 
opprobrious  word."    You  say  the  present  is  not  a  time  of  persecution ; 
I  say,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  not  a  time  of  the  Apostles,  because  the 
shepherds  from  whom  a  flame  of  hght  should  go  forth  to  pierce  the 
darkness  of  the  unbelievers,  want  the  apostolic  zeal; — and  he  then 
proceeds  to  depict  the  shameful  condition  of  the  oppressed  Christians. 
He  next  refutes  the  charge,  that  the  Christians  had  first  provoked  the 
persecution  by  thor  uncalled  for  abuse  of  Mohammed.     The  two  first 
martyrs,  Perfectus  the  priest,  and  John  the  merchant,  had  not  sought 
martyrdom,  but  had  been  forced  to  it  by  the  unbelievers.     Then  after 
having  endeavored  to  show,  that  the  persecution  had,  in  no  sense  what- 
ever, been  first  excited  by  a  voluntary  self-oflering  of  the  Christians, 

'  Nihil  est  eniin,  qnod  sincerfto  fidei  de-  '  Qnod  magia  soliti  estia  reprehendere, 

negetor,  qnia  nee  aliud  a  nobis  Dens  qaam  muliis  contumcliis  praeaidas  et  principM 

fidem  exigic.    Hanc  diligjt,  banc  requirLl,  Mgasse. 
bnic  concta  promittit  H  tiibult. 
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he  comes  to  speak  of  those  -whom  he  calls  voluntary  martyrs ;'  and  de- 
scribes tiem  as  men  -who  were  actuated  cot  by  human  passion,  but 
purely  by  a  divine  zeal ;  men  who  could  oppose  no  check  to  their  own 
course,  but  must  necessarily  follow  their  dirine  vocation.^  If  error — ■ 
says  he  —  must  not  be  openly  attacked,  why  did  Christ  come  down  to 
the  earth  ?  Why  did  he  hght  up  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  without  their 
asking,  without  their  seeMng  their  own  conversion  ?  Why  havo 
prophets  and  apostles  been  sent  ?  But  the  proclamation  of  the  gospel 
was  not  hmitcd  solely  to  the  apostolic  times ;  it  was  destined  to  reach 
through  all  ages,  fill  all  nations  should  be  converted  to  the  faith. 
Among  the  race  of  Ishma«l,  however,  no  preacher  had  as  yet  appeai^ 
ed,  so  that  those  confessors  had  first  fulfilled  for  that  race  the  apos- 
tolic caUing.3  He  ridicules  those  who  could  not  discern  in  the  martyrs 
the  spirit  of  humility,  love  and  meekness.  In  his  zeal  for  the  glory  of 
God,  he  extols  a  holy  cruelty,  and  holds  up  before  them  the  example 
of  EUjah  who  slaughtered  the  priests  of  Baal,  not  with  words,  hut  with 
the  sword.*  He  next  considers  the  objection,  that  it  was_  by  means  of 
those  martyrs  the  communities  were  deprived  of  their  priests,  and  the 
mass  could  not  be  celebrated.  But  he  represents  this  as  a  divine 
judgment  sent  upon  the  despisers  of  the  martyrs ;  and  he  proceeds  to 
describe  the  manner  in  wMch  it  was  customary  to  treat  them.  Those 
who  ought  to  be  pillars  in  the  church,  he  says,  appeared  before  the 
judges  of  their  own  accord,  and  accused  these  persons.  Bishops,^  ab- 
bots and  nobles  had  combined  to  stigmatize  them  publicly  as  heretics ; 
and  martyrdom  (that  is,  undoubtedly,  voluntary  self-offering),  was  for- 
bidden to  the  people  under  pain  of  excommunication ;  men  were  bound 
under  oaths  not  to  do  it,  not  to  answer  the  revilmgs  of  the  imbelievers 
by  reviling.5     He  concludes  this  work  with  a  fierce  attack  on  Moham- 

'  Spontanei  martyres.  eosdemque     debltarea    fidei    redtliderunt. 

■  Cohibero  non  valueninl  enrsum,  quia  What  blindness  of  passion,  toeonsider  those 

conati  sunt  implere  aetemi  sui  Domini  nnbelievers  as  debitorea  fidui,  after  snch  a 

jusBum.  preaching  of  the  gospel. 

'  We  innst  own,  they  laid  down  their  *  He  says  of  his  opponent,  o.  11  :  Qniin 
testimony  in  a  way  which  woold  necessa-  snis  contnmeliis  elati,  snperbi  sont  et  in- 
rilv  confirm  the  anbeliovers  in  their  preju-  flexi  et  contra  hostes  Dei  homiles,  man- 
dice  agwnst  Christianity,  instead  of  bring-  suetL  simpliccs  apparent  et  qnieti ;  discant 
jnit  them  nearer  to  the  faitli.  They  did  lamen  a  Chriato,  ab  omnibns  prophetiB, 
just  that  which  Christ  describes  as  "casting  apostolis  sen  patribus  nniversis  ad  illftta 
pearls  before  swine."    Occasionally,  how  opprubria  existere  hamiles  et  dejecO  et  pro 


e^er.iicioexpresseshimselfaaifthe  effect  divinilatis  nlciscendam  contemtnm  fortes 

of  this  testimony  was  not  to  be  taken  into  et  rigidos  esse  deberc  et  non  pvelate  homm 

the  account,  as  if  it  were  not  the  spirit  of  incongnia,  sed  cmdilitate  hac  sancta  nWro. 

love,  which  seeks  the  aalvation  of  all,  that  Wa  may  surely  discern  already  m  this  fiery 

rks  ont  of  him ;  but  he  only  meant,  that  Spaniard  something  of  that  Bpinl,  which  at 

nnhelievers,  by  haying  the  opportunity  a  later  period  kindled  np  in  Spain  the  firee 

of  hearing  the  gospel  procliumed,  should  of  the  Auto  da  16.             ■     ■      ■     ^-  ■ 

be  left  withont  any  ground  of  excuse  be-  »  Cap.  15  :  Tuos  ^^^^^'Jlf^f  ^_,  j''_Jf^^™: 


fore  the  judgment-seat  of  God.    Et  certe 
non  aperte  ut  omnia  creatura  evangelii 

Sraedicationem  dixit  recipiat,  sed  ol  prae- 
icatio  eccleaiae  omni  mundo  generalif— 
cbreat,  per  quod  ministerium  et  praedii 
toribas  inferatur  debitam  praemi         *  "' 


iuppHcinm,  and   of  those  martyrs ; 


quibus  ne  aliquando  ad  raartyrii 
eurgerent  palmam  juramentum  extorsimns, 
quibus  errores  gentilium  infringcre  vetui- 
mus  el  malcdlctnm  ne  maledictionibns  im- 
pet«rent,  evangeho  et  cmce  educta  vi  ja- 
-  improbiterfecimus.    Weraayseefrom 


temoioribns  iustissimum  aetemum  sine  fine    this,  how  much  pains  the  ecclesiailical 


MioatoUUu  vicem  in  eosdem  impleTemuI    moTements. 


thoricies  took,  to  repress  tiiese  fimatioal 
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medanisra,  which  te  deseribea  as  a  religion  wholly  subservient  to  sense, 
and  of  Mohammed,  whom  he  represents  as  a  forerunner  of  Anti- 
christ.' 

When  the  preponderant  influence  of  the  more  thoughtful  majority 
succeeded  in  putting  a  check  on  these  fanatical  extravagances,  the 
Christians  in  Spain  were  permitted  once  more  to  enjoy  their  religious 
freedom.  In  the  year  957,  tihe  monk  John  of  the  monastery  of  St. 
Gorze,  near  Metz,  came  to  Spain  as  envoy  of  the  emperor  Othol.  He 
was  warned  by  the  Christians  of  that  country  against  doing  anything 
which  might  exert  an  unfavorable  influence  on  the  relation  of  the 
Christians  to  their  rulers,  and  cause  them  to  lose  the  free  exercise  of 
liieir  religion,  and  their  present  quiet  and  security.  A  bishop  said  to 
Mm :  "  Our  sins  have  brought  upon  us  this  foreign  domination ;  and  the 
precept  of  the  apostle  Paul  (Rom.  13:  2)  forbids  UB  to  resist  the  pow- 
ers that  are  ordained  of  God.  But  amid  these  great  evils,  it  is  still  a 
comfort,  that  we  are  not  prevented  from  living  according  to  our  own 
laws,  that  the  Saracens  esteem  and  love  those  whom  they  see  obserr- 
hig  conscientiously  the  Christian  doctrines,  that  they  gladly  hold  inter- 
course with  them,  while  on  the  contrary  they  invariably  avoid  the  so- 
ciety of  the  Jews.  For  the  present,  therefore,  we  consider  it  best,  in- 
asmuch as  we  are  not  molested  in  our  religion,  to  obey  them  in  every- 
thing which  does  not  compromise  our  faith."* 

'  He  Bays  of  him  (e.  33) :    Adveraiia        °  See  Vila  Joannis  Abhatis  Goraiensis, 
Christum  humilitatis  mseistrtiu  ertctua  esc    at  the  27lh  of  February.  { I'S.  f,  718. 
et  contra  iUius  lenisaima  et  jucnnda  ptae- 
«^ta  contumacia,  verbere  et  gladio  usus  est. 
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SECTION  SECOKD. 
fflSTORT  OF  THE  CHURCH  CONSTITUTION. 

I.  Papacy  and  the  Popes. 

The  most  important  thing  in  studying  the  history  of  the  church  con- 
stitution in  this  period,  as  well  as  in  the  middle  ages  generally,  is  to 
survey  what  was  slowly  and  gradually  done  for  the  realization  of  the 
church  theocratieal  system,  the  full  completion  of  which  waa  steadily 
kept  in  view  by  the  church,  after  the  fundamental  position  had  once 
been  taken.  And  in  order  to  the  realization  of  this  system  of  the 
church  theocracy,  everything  depended  on  the  realization  of  the  idea, 
which  required  that  the  church  should  form  one  organic  whole  under 
4me  visible  head,  by  which  all  the  parfa  should  be  held  together — in 
other  words,  on  the  formation  of  the  papacy.  For  it  was  oidy  then  that 
Hie  church  could  be  expected  to  make  itself  independent  of  the  influ- 
ence of  the  secular  power,  and  appear  as  God's  instrument  for  remo- 
delling and  shaping  all  human  relations,  when  it  should  proceed  to  de- 
velop itself  under  the  guidance  of  an  absolute  head,  not  subject  to  the 
power  of  any  individual  monarch,  and  able  to  keep  all  the  scattered 
members  of  the  great  whole  united  together.  SeeVo!.III.p.ll2.  For 
this  reason,  we  must  henceforth  give  the  history  of  the  papacy  the 
precedence  over  ail  other  matters  relating  to  this  subject.  Taking 
this  view  of  the  matter,  one  phenomenon,  most  extensive  and  important 
in  its  influences,  may  well  claim  our  attention  in  the  first  place  —  a 
phenomenon  which  proceeded  from  and  again  powerfully  reacted  upon 
the  papal  theocratic  system  bo  far  advanced  already  towards  its  com- 
pletion in  the  prevailing  mode  of  thinking  of  this  age ;  namely,  the 
wide  circulation  of  a  new  code  of  ecclesiastical  laws,  which,  formed  for 
the  exclusive  purpose  of  favoring  this  system,  acquired  great  authority 
by  falsely  assuming  the  names  of  ancient  popes ;  we  mean  the  Pseudo- 
Mtdorian  Beeretah. 

We  observed  in  the  second  period,  that  the  collection  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal laws,  drawn  up  by  the  Roman  abbot  Dionysius  Exiguus  in  the  sixth 
century,  and  containing  the  papal  decretals  from  the  time  of  Siricius 
downward,  acquired  the  greatest  influence  in  the  Western  church. 
TMs  collection,  which  was  widely  circulated,  and  used  in  the  churches 
<tf  different  countries,  received  many  and  various  additions  from  Bie 
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F  other  and  later  ecclesiastical  ordinances,  such  as  the 
needs  of  the  churches  of  different  countries  would  naturally  call  for. 
Such  waa  the  case  m  particular  with  the  Gallic  and  Spanish  recen- 
sions of  this  collection.  Among  these  latter,  there  was  one  especially 
known  by  the  venerated  name  of  Isidore  of  Seville.'  Another,  bow- 
ever,  appeared  under  the  same  name,  in  the  ninth  century,  which  con- 
tained a  complete  series  of  the  decretals  of  the  Roman  bishops,  from 
Clement  downwards,  —  most  of  them  pieces  entirely  unknown  before, 
but  some  of  them  interpolated,^  at  an  eariier  period,  with  many  alter- 
ations and  inserted  clauses.  This  fraud  was  so  clamsily  contrived, 
and  ignorantly  executed,  that  had  the  age  been  a  little  more  fitted  for, 
or  leas  disinclined  to  critical  investigations,  and  had  the  deception 
itself  not  fallen  in  with  a  predominant  btereat  of  the  church,  it  might 
have  been  easily  detected  and  exposed.  Still  ita  author  did  not  mvent 
and  shape  according  io  hia  own  will  the  language  attributed  to  those 
ancient  bishops.  The  letters  were  for  the  most  part  made  up  of  pas- 
sages borrowed  from  far  later  ecclesiastical  documents,  which  he  took 
the  liberty  to  alter  and  mutilate  ao  as  to  suit  his  purpose  and  corre- 
spond with  his  notions,  not  even  giving  himself  the  trouble  of  removing 
from  them  things  incongruous  to  the  age  in  which  the  letters  were  said 
to  have  been  written,  and  not  seldom  patching  them  together  without 
any  intelli^ble  connection  whatsoever.  These  ancient  Roman  bishops 
quote  Scripture  from  a  Latin  translation,  formed  from  the  mixture  of 
one  made  by  Jerome  with  another  that  had  been  current  in  earlier 
times.  They  refer  to  relations  between  the  state  and  the  church, 
which  could  not  possibly  have  existed  in  the  age  when  these  letters 
purport  to  have  been  writted.^  Wc  meet  in  them  with  the  most 
extraordinary  anaehronisms ;  as,  for  example,  that  Victor,  bishop  of 
Rome,  wrote  concerning  the  contested  celebration  of  passover,  to  The- 
ophilus,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  who  lived  two  centuries  later.''  The 
Scriptural  passages  cited  as  proofs  are  altered  and  mutilated  with  an 
effrontery  and  ignorance  equally  shameful.' 

In  these  forged  decretals,  the  papal  theocratic  system  is  set  forth 

'  It  was  formed  between  the  years  633  ^  Thus,  for  example,  in  the  first  letter  of 

and  636 ;  for  it  contains  the  canons  of  the  Anwlete,  the  words  spoken  bj  the  Sodom- 

foDrth  council  of  Toledo,  of  the  former  .iles  agfunst  Lot,  Gen.  19:  9,  are  brought 

jear;  and  a  part  of  the  preface  to  this  col-  forwanl  as  evidence  agiunst  peregrinajudi- 

lectjon,  which  has  its  natural  and  orimnal  cia  in  ecclesiastical  matters ;  but  they  are 

place  in  the  same,  and  must  have  been  cited  as  the  words  of  God.    T7nde  et  Dom- 

takeH  from  it,  occurs  agiun  in  the  Ori^ncB  inus  mentionem  faciens  Loth  per  Mosen 

of  Isidore,  which  could  not  haye  been  pro-  loquitur,  dicena.    Again,  what  is  said  in 

dnced  after  the  latlcr  year.  Heb.  9:  13,  of  purification  liy  the  blood  of 

*  As  (he  first  epistle  of  Clement  to  James,  Christ  as  contrasted  with  the  Inslrations  of 
translated  by  Sufinus.  the  Old  Testament,  is  applied  to  prove  the 

'  To  mention  but  one  example,  the  Eo-    Toagical  pnrifiingpower  of  consecrated  wa- 

"      ■■       termthefirBtlctter  of  lie  bishop  Alexander. 

Nam  si  dnia  vitulae  adspersns  sanguine 
popalam  sanctificabaC  (the  words  ad  emen- 
dationem  camis,  which  did  not  suit  the  pur- 
pose, must  of  course  be  left  out)   att]ue 

*  But  he  here  doubtless  was  confounded  mundabaC,  multo  magis  aijua  sale  adspersa 
with  a  bishop  Theophilus  of  Cxsarea,  in  divinisque  precibns  sacrato,  popttlam  sane- 
destine,  mentioned  in  the  church  hisloi;    tificat  atque  mundat. 

of  Bofinns ;  —  hence  the  anachronism. 
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with  a  completenesa,  and  pushed  to  an  extreme,  never  before  ex- 
pressed, in  any  connected  series  of  eccleaastical  laws. 

The  idea  of  an  inriolable  caste  of  priests,  consecrate  to  God,  the 
fundamental  element  out  of  which  the  entire  hierarchical  system  was 
composed,  and  the  basis  on  which  it  reposes,  was  here  brought  out  and 
defended  by  employing  and  pervertmg  Scriptural  texts,  especially 
from  the  Old  Testament,  in  a  manner  the  most  bold  and  the  most 
directly  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  the  gospel.  The  priests  were 
represented  as  the  apple  of  God's  eye,  the  famihares  Dei,  the  spirit' 
ales,  as  opposed  to  the  eamales,  the  term  which  was  applied  to  the 
lajty.  ^^oever  sinned  against  them,  sinned  against  God  himself,  as 
they  were  the  representatives  of  God  and  Christ.  Men  were  to  see 
Christ  in  them.  The  priests  were  subject  to  no  secular  tribunal ;  on 
the  contrary,  God  had  constituted  them  the  judges  over  all.  The 
passage  in  Ps.  82;  1,  was  often  applied  to  them,  "  God  standeth  in 
the  congregation  of  the  mighty,  he  judgeth  among  the  gods."  All 
who  were  oppressed  should  be  able  to  look  to  the  priests,  and  with 
them  find  protection.  It  is  carefully  inculcated,  tliat  bad  priests,  if 
they  do  not  fall  from  the  faith,  must  be  tolerated,  as  sent  by  God ; 
and  that  the  laity  could  in  no  case  be  set  as  judges  over  them.  Com- 
plaints against  ecclesiastics  are  hedged  round  with  the  greatest  pos- 
sible number  of  difficulties.  And  in  that  state  of  the  church,  where 
a  large  portion  of  the  clergy  were  so  destitute  of  personal  dignity,  it 
was  in  Ixuth  necessary,  in  order  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  the  priests 
hood,  that  it  should  be  rendered  as  independent  as  possible  of  pei> 
soaal  worth.  If  the  priests  should  once  come  to  be  regarded  as  organs 
for  the  transmission  of  magical  virtues  —  as  it  is  made  a  prominent 
point  in  these  decretals,  that  by  the  priest's  words  Christ  s  body  is 
produced,  —  with  this  would  easily  be  associated  the  idea  that,  although 
it  were  greatly  to  be  wished  the  priests  should  by  their  personal  char- 
acter always  prove  to  be  worthy  organs,  yet,  even  independently  of 
this  personal  worth,  they  must  ever  be  regarded  with  reverence  as  the 
vehicles  through  whom  these  divine  virtues  are  communicated  to  men. 
The  inviolability  of  the  church  is  sharply  defined  and  strongly  insisted 
upon,  as  well  with  reference  to  the  property,  as  to  the  persons  conse- 
crated to  its  service,  A  trespass  against  this  iaviolabihty  is  repre- 
sented as  sacrilegium,  a  sin  against  God,  the  most  enormous  of 
crimes.' 

The  principles  inculcated  with  regard  to  the  objective  importance 
of  the  priesthood  generally,  were  now  applied  especially  to  the  office 
of  bishops,  as  those  to  whom  the  power  to  bind  and  to  loose  had  been 
given  by  Christ.  Men  should  respect  even  the  unjust  decision  of  a 
bishop ;  though  the  latter  ought  to  be  careful  never  to  make  such  a 
decision.  Thus  the  fear  of  the  ecclesiastical  sentence  was  alone  to  be 
strongly  impressed  on  the  laity .^    The  bishops  were  especially  to  be 

'  In  the   aecoad  letter  of  Pius,  which  Denra  commiltitur,  qnam  quod  in  homi- 

charnclariatieally  marks  the  spirit  of  these  ncm,  sic  graviua  sacrilegium  agere  quam 

decretal*  in  reference  to  morals:  NongrR-  fomicari. 

Tina  pectatnm  eat  foraicatio  qnam  saerilegi-  ■  In  the  letters  of  tfrhan ;  Valde  timenda 

nm ;  sed  sicut  majos  est  peccatnin,  quod  in  eat  e«ntentia  episcopi  lieet,  injaste  liget  all- 
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represented  as  inviolable  persons,  to  be  protected  against  both  the  ar- 
bitrarj  will  of  secular  power,  and  also  the  attack  of  other  ecclesiasti- 
cal authorities,  such  as  the  metropolitans,  with  whom  the  bishops  in 
the  Frankish  empire  were  frequently  in  dispute.  Both  were  closely 
connected  in  the  church  theocratical  plan ;  for  the  prince  nught  be 
enabled,  by  employing  dependent  bishops  as  his  instruments,  to  force 
from  his  station  any  one  of  them  wjio  had  incurred  the  prince's  displeas- 
ure. The  only  means  for  maintaining  the  independence  and  inviolability 
of  the  bishops,  was  for  them  to  possess,  in  a  head  over  the  entire 
church,  a  secure  refuge  against  every  arbitrary  procedure  and  oppres- 
sive measure,  on  the  part  of  the  secular  power  and  of  their  ecclesias- 
tical superiors  and  colleagues,  to  make  the  pope  the  judge  over  the 
bishops  in  the  last  resort,  from  whom  there  could  be  no  appeal. 
Thus,  then,  was  presented  a  coherent  organism  of  ecclesiastical  pow- 
ers, evolved  in  a  regular  gradation.  Over  the  metropolitans  were 
placed  the  primates  and  patriarchs.  But  over  all  presided  the  bishop 
of  Eome,  as  the  successor  of  St.  Petor,  on  whom  in  particular  Christ 
had  conferred  the  power  to  bind  and  to  loose.  It  was  repeatedly  incul- 
cated, that  the  church  of  Rome  was  directly  constituted  head  over 
all  the  others,  by  Christ  himself.  The  episcopal  chjur  of  Peter,  the 
princeps  apostolorum,  had  been  transferred  on  grounds  of  convenience 
from  Antioch  to  Rome.'  The  church  of  Rome,  which  appoints  and 
consecrates  all  bishops,  is  therefore  the  sole  and  sufficient  judge,  in 
the  last  resort,  over  IJie  same,  to  which  in  all  cases  they  may  appeal.* 
Among  the  unportant  affairs  which  could  not  he  decided  without  the 
authority  of  the  pope,  belonged  the  cases  of  bishops.  In  one  of  the 
decretals,^  the  condition  is  indeed  expressed,  that  whenever  an  appeal 
is  made,  it  should  be  reported  to  the  pope.  But  in  other  places,  it  is 
expressly  declared,  as  indeed  it  follows,  as  a  matter  of  course,  from 
the  principle  lying  at  the  ground  of  these  decretals,  that  a  decisive 
sentence  can  in  no  ease  whatsoever  be  passed  upon  bbhops,  without 
the  concurrence  of  the  Romish  church,  as  well  as  that  no  regular 
synod  can  be  convoked  without  its  authority.*  Hence  it  followed 
again,  that  the  pope,  whenever  he  thought  proper,  could  bring  the 
cause  before  his  own  tribunal,  even  where  no  appeal  had  been  made, 
in  case  the  bishop,  as  might  indeed  often  happen  under  the  circum- 
stances of  those  times,  had  not  dared  to  appeal ;  and  the  decision  of 
the  pope  must  be  acknowledged  aad  carried  into  effect  without  de- 
mur.^ Moreover,  it  is  already  intimated  in  these  decretals,  that  the 
emperor  Coastantine  had  transferred  his  sovereign  authority  in  Rome 
to  the  Roman  bishop.^ 

quem,  qnoJ  tamen  summopere  praevidere  la  synodus  fieret  praeter  ejus  sedls  auctori- 

debet  tatem.  nee  ullus  episcopns  nisi  in  legicima 

'  Jubente  Domino,  as  is  said  in  tJie  first  sjiiDdii  sno  Knjpore  apostolita  anctoricate 

letter  of  Marcellus.  convoeala  super  qnibaslibetcriminibuspnl- 

'  In  the  first  letter  of  Marceilus :  ut  inde  sans  audiatur  vel  Judicetar. 

accipiant  tuitioneni  el  liberalionem,  unde  ^  Vid.  Sixti  ep.  II. 

accepernnt  infarmationeni  atqae  eonseera-  '  Epistota  Melchiadis.    IJt  sedem  impe- 

tioDetn.  rialem,  qoam  Bomani  principes  possede- 

'  In  tiie  first  letter  of  Anaclete.          ■  rant,  relinquereni  et  Peiro  saisque  praesa 

*  In  tlie  first  letter  of  Marcellns  :  nt  nul-  libus  profutonun  concedereL 
VOL.  m.                                 80 
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But  whoever  may  have  heen  the  author  of  this  forged  collection,' 
we  assuredly  cannot  give  him  the  credit,  from  anything  which  he 
exhibits  in  this  work,  of  possessing  the  creative  intellect,  which  would 
have  been  capable  of  producing,  out  of  its  own  reaourcea,  a  new  sys- 
tem of  ecclesiastical  government ;  nor  would  any  system,  thus  pro- 
duced, have  ever  been  able  to  gain  such  universal  acceptance.  He 
was,  at  all  events,  but  the  organ  of  a  tendency  of  the  religious  and 
ecclesiastical  spirit,  which  prevailed  with  the  great  mass  of  tlie  men 
among  whom  he  hved.  He  had  no  idea  of  introducing  a  new  code ; 
but  only  of  presenting,  in  a  connected  form,  the  principles  which 
must  be  recognized  by  every  one  as  correct,  and  on  which  depended 
the  well-being  of  the  church ;  and  it  is  easy  to  see  how  a  man  so 
little  capable  of  going  beyond  his  own  narrow  circle,  and  of  rightly 
understanding  the  words  of  othera,  spoken  under  the  circumstances 
and  relations  of  other  times,  might  conceive  that  he  found  a  support 
for  those  principles  in  many  declarations  of  the  older  fathers.  In 
truth,  even  what  had  been  said  by  a  Leo  the  Great,  concerning  the 
pope's  primacy  over  the  whole  church,**  involves  the  principle  of  all 
that  is  to  be  found  in  these  decretals ;  though  Leo  could  not  realize, 
in  his  own  age,  those  outhnes  of  the  ideal  of  a  papacy  which  floated 
before  his  nund.  But  suppcsing  that  the  author  of  the  decretals  was 
convinced  it  would  be  doing  God  service,  to  bring  these  principles 
together  in  a  compendious  form,  and  introduce  them  more  certainly 
into  the  practice  of  the  church,  by  the  use  of  names  held  in  general 
veneration,  then  he  might  also  consider  a  pious  fraud  allowable  for  so 
holy  an  end ;  for  this  erroneous  principle,  which  was  upheld  by  not  a, 
few  authorities  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity,  had  found  admission  with 
many,  who  had  not  been  led  by  the  influence  of  an  Augustin  to  the 
opposite  persuasion  ;  and  such  an  opinion  must  always  find  admission 
where  a  party-interest  ia  confounded  with  the  cause  of  God  and  the 
truth,  and  a  party-conscience  decides  the  course  of  duty.  Moreover, 
there  were  already  to  be  found,  in  that  period,  many  forged  writings, 
composed  in  the  interest  of  the  hierarchy  ;  for  pope  Hadrian  himself 
had  appealed  to  such,  which  were  preserved  in  the  Roman  archives  f 
and  it  was  by  such  forgeries  already  existing,  that  Alcuin  was  de- 
ceived, when  he  cited  them  in  support  of  the  position  that  the  pope 
could  judge  over  all,  but  could  be  judged  by  no  man.* 

Nor  can  it  be  supposed  that  the  author  of  the  decretals  intended, 
by  this  collection,  merely  to  difiuse  abroad  the  abovementioned  prm- 
ciples  concerning  the  power  of  the  church,  concerning  the  several 
grades  of  ecclesiastical  power,  and  concerning  the  papal  monarchy, 
and  that  all  the  rest  was  introduced  only  as  occaaonal  and  subordinate 

'  The    deacon   Benedictos   Leiita    of  ention  respecting  the  origin  and  anlhor  of 

Menw,  by  adojiting  a  great  deal  out  of  the  Pseudo-Istdorian  Decretals,     It  was 

these  decretals  into  a  collection  of  Capita,  simpl;  our  endeavor  to  eoatemplate  this 

lanes,  compiled  bf  him  about  the  ySax  collection  as  a  product  of  the  church  spirit 

S45,  and  at  tlie  same  time,  bv  his  mode  of  of  the  times,  and  on  the  aide  of  its  reactlllg 

speaking  of  them,  exposed  himself  to  the  influence  on  that  spirit. 

Buanieion   of   having    been   concerned  in  '  See  Vol.  II.  p.  170. 

Iheir  fabrication.     It  is  foreign  from  our  '  See  Vol.  UI.  p.  122. 

purpose,  to  enter  into  a  more  full  inyesti-  •  See  Alcuin,  ep.  B2. 
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matter,  and  to  render  the  deception  more  attractive.  We  have  no 
reason  for  denying  that  what  he  elsewhere  says,  eoncerninf  the  exter- 
nal forms  of  the  ehurch,  the  magical,  sanctifying  effects  of  the  sacra- 
ments, ftnd  other  outward  thmgs,i  were  considered  by  him  equally 
important.  At  the  bottom  of  all,  lay  the  same  mode  of  apprehendinw 
Christianity,  witli  which  this  church-system  was  ever  fomid  to  be  con- 
nected. In  a  word,  the  author,  or  authors  of  this  collection  were  but 
the  organ  for  expressing  this  rude  and  grossly  Jewish  mode  of  appre- 
hending Christianity,  for  which  many  others  might  have  served  equally 
as  well.  And  it  is  with  this  production,  as  with  many  others  which 
have  arisen  in  the  same  manner  f  we  see  in  it  only  the  expression  of  a 
certain  tendency  of  the  ecclesiastical  spirit  of  the  age,  where  very  lit- 
tle depends  on  &e  individual  character  of  the  agent  employed,  he  be- 
ing an  accident,  which  in  tins  relation  vanishes  to  insignificance.  But 
this  product  of  the  spirit  of  the  times,  by  tjie  way  in  which,  and  the 
authority  with  which,  it  (Hff\ised  abroad  the  principles  growmg  out  of 
that  spirit  and  opposed  to  the  oid  ecclesiastical  laws,  reacted  powerfully 
back  again  upon  the  spirit  which  gave  birth  to  it.  Nor  could  it  fail  to 
happen  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  ancient  tendency  of  the  church 
laws  should  be  aroused  to  a  conffict  with  these  new  principles  before 
they  conld  be  generally  acknowledged.  This  conflict  is  the  most  im- 
portant fact  connected  with  the  history  of  the  papacy  in  the  next  suc- 
ceeding times.  But  first  of  all  it  will  be  necessary  to  glance  at  the 
antecedent  and  preparatory  circumstances  of  the  times,  that  is,  at  the 
age  of  Lewis  the  Pious. 

The  legal  order  and  the  energy  of  the  government  under  Charle- 
magne were  not  favorable  to  the  exercise  of  such  principles  as  were 
expressed  ui  the  Pseudo-Isidorian  Decretals.  But  following  after  the 
energetic  reign  of  Charlemagne  came  the  feeble  one  of  the  well-mean- 
ing, but  as  an  independent  ruler,  incapable,  monarch,  Lewis  the  Pious. 
This  gave  rise  to  many  abuses,  or  allowed  such  as  were  repressed  be- 
fore to  get  the  upper  hand.  Soon  after  followed  tiiose  pohtical  diso^ 
ders  in  the  Frankish  empire  which  grew  out  of  the  quarrels  of  Lewis 
with  his  sons.  Distraction  and  weakness  here  gave  many  opportunities 
for  the  church  to  interfere  in  the  pohtical  strifes.  Wala  abbot  of  Cor- 
bie, a  kmsman  of  the  emperor,  and  Agobard,  archbishop  of  Lyons,  then 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  party  which  contended  for  the  independence 
and  sovereignty  of  the  church ;  and  though  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
by  Buflering  themselves  to  be  entangled  in  the  interests  of  an  excited 
party,  these  men  may  have  been  so  far  misled  as  to  call  that  a  good 
cause  in  which  the  most  sacred  duties  were  grossly  riolated,  yet  neither 
can  it  be  concealed,  that  the  mode  of  presenting  to  benefices,  and  the 
intrusion  of  rude  laymen  into  the  administration  of  the  property  of  the 
church,  gave  occasion  for  much  just  complaint.     When  tiie  reignmg 

'  That  of  course  being  excepted,  which,  order  to  give  his  fictions  some  appcarancB 

on  the  ground  of  those  ftcconnts  contmned  of  a  historical  foundation, 

in   the   liber  ponrificalis,  —  that  untrnst-  '  E.  g.  the  Paeudo-Dionjsian  writings, 

vforthj  collection  of  the  lives  of  the  Ro-  respecting  which  there  are  some  excellent 

man  bishops,  — he  was  obliged  to  saj,  in  remarks  in  Vogt'a  hitest  woit  upon  thenj. 
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evils  were  first  brought  into  discussion,  in  the  year  829,  the  abbot 
Wala  declared,  that  everything  depended  on  keeping  the  line  of  de- 
inai'catioii  clearly  drawn  between  tiie  eccleaiaatict^  and  the  civil  pro- 
Tince,  the  king  and  the  bishops  concerning  themselves  only  about  the 
afeirs  which  belonged  to  their  respective  callings.'  But  when  pope 
Gregory  IV.  came  to  France  as  mediattir,  in  the  disputes  between  the 
emperor  Lewis  and  his  sons,  and  the  rumor  got  abroad,  that  he  would 
decide  m  favor  of  the  latter,  he  met  from  the  bishops  belonging  to  the 
emperor's  party  a  very  unfavorable  reception,  and  the  stand  which  they 
took  against  Iwm  proves,  how  far  it  was  from  bemg  even  yet  a  common 
thing  in  France  to  acknowledge  the  supreme  judicial  authority  of  the 
pope  in  all  matters ;  and  the  consciousness  of  defending  against  the 
pope  the  cause  of  divine  justice,  contributed  no  doubt  to  render  their 
language  still  more  emphatic.  They  addressed  him  as  a  colleague ; 
they  called  him  brother  ;3  they  reminded  him  of  his  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  emperor ;  they  assured  him  that  if  he  had  come  to  excommuni- 
cate them,  ho  might  perhaps  return  home  excommunicated  himself; 
Uiey  threatened  Mm  with  d^sitdon.^  The  pope  was  thrown  by  all  this 
into  the  utmost  consternation :  bat  Wala  proved  to  him  by  declarations 
of  the  older  church-teachera  and  of  his  own  predecessors,  that  he  had 
in  no  respect  overstepped  the  limits  of  his  authority,  by  interfering  in 
these  affeirs,  for  it  belonged  to  him  as  St.  Peter's  successor,  to  send 
Hs  delegates  to  all  nations  to  preach  the  faith,  and  to  promote  the 
peace  of  the  church.  He  was  judge  over  all,  none  could  be  judge 
over  him.  By  these  representations,  the  pope  was  reassured ;  he  is- 
sued a  circular  letter  to  the  bishops  reproaclung  them  with  their  want 
of  respect  for  his  authority.  The  bishops,  seized  with  mdignation, 
tiiat  the  pope  should  espouse  so  bad  a  cause,  had  made  a  distinction 
between  the  pope's  person  and  the  dignity  of  the  apostolical  chair, 
which  they  were  careful  to  hold  sacred ;  but  the  pope  would  not  allow 
the  validity  of  any  such  distinction,  being  of  the  opinion,  that  the  re- 
spect due  to  the  cathedra  pontifiealis  was  also  due  to  tte  person  who 
occupied  it,  in  proof  of  which  he  alleged,  that  by  virtue  of  his  station, 
the  gift  of  prophecy  was  ascribed  even  to  a  cruel  and  unbelieving 
Caiaphas.  He  repelled  their  threats,  however,  not  merely  on  the 
ground  that  they  had  no  right  whatever  to  judge  him,  hut  because 
ttese  threats  were  ^ven  on  no  sufficient  cause  of  provocation.*   Mean- 

'  See  hia  Life  of  Pagchaaius  liadhert.  gory  IV,  in  his  letter  in  reply,  intimates 

Mabillon  Acta  sancl-  Saeo.  IV,  P.  I.  L  II.  thsl  such  ft  threat  had  been  expressed  by 

f.  491.     Habeat  rex  rempublicam  libere  in  them ;  qnoil  minari  vos  coj;nosciinua  peri- 

nsibuB  militiae  suae  ad  dispensandum,  ha-  culnm  gradaa.    See  the  fiapniflnt  of  the 

beat  et  Christus  res  eceleeianini,  qnasi  al-  letter  in  Agoiiard,  opp.  ed.  Baluz.  T.  II. 

lenun  rempublicam,  omnium  indigcntium  p.  60. 

et  sibi  servientium  nsibus  suis  commisaam  '  Qnantom  ell  absanlum  et  stnltDin,  cum 

ministris  fidelibns.  vcslrft  eomminalbnon  sit  jiropter  orimen, 

'  The  pope  in  his  reply  dedares  it  a  con.  homiddium  scilicet,  sacrilegimn  ant  ftirtum 

Iradiction,  to  call  him  at  once  papa  and  vel  aliqnid  hujusmodi,  sed  nisi  ita  veneri- 

iiaxer.  'ous.  ^"^  'p^'  vnltis.    And :  nullo  modo 

*  Kot  only  is  this  siud  by  Paschaslns  fieri  potest,  at  ai  is  qui  locum  Petri  tenet, 

Eadbert  in  the  Life  of  Wala,  I.  c.  i.  511,  exhonoratnr,  sine  crimi«e    dunlaxat,  cathe- 

qnod  eundem  aposiolicum,  quia  non  roca-  dra  ejus  honoraia  pennaneat. 
tna  Teneiat,  deponere  debereit^  but  Gra* 
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time,  the  autliority  of  the  pope  prevailed  to  such  a  degree,  that  the 
imlawfuLproceedings  of  the  sons  of  Lewis  obtained  a  momentary  ap- 
pearanceof  justification  in  the  ejes  of  the  people,  and  the  emperor 
was  forsaken  hy  the  major  part  of  his  army. 

A  new  epoch  in  tlie  history  of  the  papacy  be^ns  with  pope  Nich- 
olas I,  in  the  year  858.  Not  only  did  he  with  a  clear  consciousness 
of  his  aim,  a  fcm  consistency,  and  an  unceremonious  use  of  his  power, 
attempt  to  reahze  the  ideal  of  the  papacy  sketched  forth  in  the  Pseudo- 
Isidorian  decretals,  but  he  expressly  cited  these  decretals  in  justifica- 
tion of  his  proceedings ;  and  then  for  the  first  time  they  were  intro- 
duced into  the  use  of  the  church.  Nicholas  acted  nnder  the  belief, 
which  he  also  expressed,  that  to  him  was  entrusted  the  oversight  and 
govemanice  of  the  whole  church ;  tiiat  it  was  for  him  to  see  to  the  re- 
moval of  all  abuses,  to  the  maintenance  and  observance  of  the  laws  and 
to  the  punishment  of  injustice  in  the  whole  church ;  that  he  employed 
the  bishops  as  his  instruments,  though  entitled  to  do  everything  from 
the  plenitude  of  his  own  power.i  He  conceived  the  plan  of  convoking 
synods  m  Rome,  composed  of  bishops  from  different  countries,  so  that 
by  their  collected  reports  the  wants  of  the  different  churches  might  be 
known ;  of  advising  with  these  bishops,  who  could  support  him  by  their 
knowledge  of  particular  nations  and  their  circumstances,  concerning 
the  most  suitable  arrangements  to  meet  these  wants,  and  of  providing 
by  these  means  for  the  promulgation  of  the  new  ordinances  in  all  coun- 
tnes.^ 

It  could  not  fail  to  make  a  salutary  impression  in  favor  of  the  pa- 
pacy on  pubhc  opinion,  that  the  pope  made  his  supreme  judicial  au- 
thority over  monarchs  and  bishops  respected  in  one  case,  where  he  ap- 
peared as  the  protector  of  oppressed  innocence,  and  a  punisher  of  pre- 
lates who  had  forgottea  their  duty ;  where  he  employed  his  spiritual 
power  t«  compel  even  the  mighty  of  the  earth  to  respect  a  sacred  law ; 
where  it  was  shown  by  example,  how  beneficially  in  this  rude  state  of 
society  such  a  power,  placed  at  the  head  of  the  whole  church  govern- 
ance, could  operate  as  a  check  upon  the  immoraUty  of  arbitrary  self- 
wiU.  Lothaire,  ruler  over  the  kingdom  called  after  his  own  name  Lo- 
tharingia,  accustomed  to  obey  only  his  own  sinful  lusts,  was  determined 
to  get  rid  of  hia  lawful  wife  Thietberga,  so  as  to  open  the  way  for  hia 
marrying  the  guilty  Waldrade,  the  object  of  a  criminal  passion.  To 
render  this  possible  according  to  the  laws,  which  made  the  sacrament 
of  marriage  an  indissoluble  contract,  he  took  counsel  of  certain  vile 
ecclesiastics,  who  set  him  upon  inventing  an  accusation  against  Thiet- 
berga to  be  industriously  circulated  in  tiie  form  of  a  calumnious  report, 
by  moans  of  which  it  was  designed  to  procure  a  declaration,  that  the 

'  See  ep.  18,  W  ting Charlea  the  Bald:  'Si  ex diversis provinciis frattes invicem 

Sedes  baec  iRnda  acqtic  pmedpua  in  om-  convenissent,  ct  nos  consensu  illorum  qnae 

nibns  mandi  putibus  dispoGitione  GiUubri  decemenda  sunt  deeemeremns  et  ipsi  ne- 

cunela  ordinare  proficereque  divino  freta  cessitatea  suss  refercntes  et  nos  nostras  ex- 

procumt  nnxilio.etquod  singular!  proauc-  ponences,  qu»e  decreta  fuissent  melias  in 

toritate  perflcere  valel,  multornm  saepe  sa^  omnium,  nolitiam  facerent  pervenire.     Vid. 

ceidDlnm  decemit  definire  consilio.    Har-  ep.  2T.  ad  Ludovirnm  Germ,  et  Carol,  Col- 

dnin.  T.  V.  f.  232.  Vnm  L  c  f.  249. 
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marriage  contract  with  her  was  rendered  null  and  void.  By  threats 
and  force  the  unfortunate  woman  was  reduced  to  the  neces^j  of  re- 
sorting, as  the  only  means  of  deliverance  from  these  oppressions  and 
of  sccurmg  for  herself  a  peaceful  retreat  in  a  convent,  to  a  confession, 
&ough  under  protest  that  it  was  extorted  by  force,  that  this  calumnious 
report  was  true,  A  synod  at  Aix,  composed  of  bishops  whoSly  subser- 
vient to  the  guilty  pleasures  of  their  prince,  declared  Lothaire's  first 
marriage  inrahd,  and  gave  him  permission  to  conclude  the  marriage 
with  Waldrade.  Thietberga  afterwards  made  her  escape,  and  took 
refuge  with  Lothaire's  uncle,  Charles  the  Bald  king  of  France,  and  un- 
der his  protection  appealed  to  the  pope.  Previously  to  this,  Ilinkmar 
archbishop  of  Eheims  had  protested  against  the  proceedings  of  those 
bishops,'  and  had  already  declared,  that  the  monarch,  like  every  other 
man,  must  be  strictly  judged  by  the  laws  of  the  church.  Tlie  pope 
brought  tlie  affair  before  his  own  tribunal.  He  convoked  a  synod  at 
Meta  for  the  purpose  of  entering  into  a  new  investigation  of  the  whole 
matter,  in  which  however  that  they  might  proceed  more  independently 
of  the  influence  of  Lothture,  not  only  Lotharin^an  but  also  French  and 
German  bishops  were  directed  to  assist ;  namelj,  two  bishops  from  the 
kingdom  of  Charles  tJie  Bald,  two  from  that  of  Lewisof  Germany,  his 
uncles ;  and  two  fivam  tlie  kingdom  of  his  brother,  Charles  king  of  Pro- 
vence. Two  bishops  sent  by  himself  were  to  he  present  as  his  legates ; 
and  he  reserved  to  Mmself  &e  power  of  confirming  the  proceedings  of 
tins  synod,  according  to  their  report  which  should  be  transmitted  to  him. 
He  threatened  Lothaire  with  excommunication,  unless  he  appeared  be- 
fore the  tribunal  of  this  synod,  afibrded  the  satisfaction  which  it  might 
require  of  him,  and  put  away  the  sin  of  which  he  might  be  found 
guilty.^  But  without  waiting  for  the  pope's  decision,  Lothmre,  in  the 
year  862,  celebrated  his  marriage  with  Waldrade,  calculating  that  he 
should  be  able  to  make  the  synod  convened  by  the  pope  at  Meta  for 
the  new  investigation  of  the  matter,  enth^ly  subservient  to  his  own 
will.  He  so  arranged  it  by  his  intrigues  that  none  but  Lotharingiau 
bishops,  by  presents  or  threats  made  dependent  on  himself^  met  at  the 
council  in  §63 ;  and  tho  two  archbishops,  Thietgaud  of  Triers,  and 
Gunther  of  Cologne,  who  from  the  first  had  been  humble  instruments 
of  the  kmg  in  the  whole  of  this  aflajr,  had  the  direction  of  the  assem- 
bly. The  papal  legates  had  also  been  won  over  to  his  interests  by 
bribery.  Thus  the  decision  of  the  synod  turned  out  according  to  the 
king's  wishes.  Thoy  drew  up  for  the  pope  a  respectful  report  of  their 
decrees ;  and  urged  perhaps  by  some  misgivings  of  conscience,  these 
two  archbishops  repaired  in  person  to  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
a  iavorable  reception  of  their  decision.  But  the  object  which  Nicholas 
had  in  view  was  not  simply  to  uphold  the  authority  of  his  papal  pri- 
macy, which  indeed  was  in  this  case  disputed  by  neither  party,  but  to 
use  this  authority  for  the  protection  of  a  holy  law,  and  in  behalf  of  jus- 

'  See  hia  tract  written  expressly  on  this        '  Quos  vel  bencficiia  vel  minis  jam  ad 

gnljjeit.  votum  sunm  deflexerat.  says  tho  pope  iu 

'  See  ep.  22.  ad  epiacopos  Gallioe  et  Ger-  his  55th  letter,  to  king  Lewis  of  Genuany. 

UBOiae,  1.  c.  f.  237.  Harduin.  T.  V.  f.  288. 
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tice  and  innocence.  At  a  Bjnod  held  at  Rome  in  the  same  year,  he 
decided,  after  a  careful  investigation  of  all  the  facts,  that  the  decrees 
of  the  synod  convened  at  Meta,  which  council  had  presumed  to  anti- 
cipatfl  the  final  sentence  of  the  pope,  and  impertinently  violated  the 
ordinances  of  the  apostolic  chair,  were  null  and  void ;  that  such  an 
aasembly,  favoring  the  cause  of  adulterers,  was  not  entitled  to  the 
name  of  a  synod ; '  that  the  two  archbishops,  as  men  who  had  urt- 
righteously  trampled  on  the  apostohcal  ordinances  and  the  rules  of  jus- 
tice, should  he  deposed  from  their  episcopal  offices,  and  rendered  incar 
pable  of  any  priestly  function.  The  rest  of  the  bishops,  who  had  sub- 
scribed their  names  to  those  foohsh  proceedings,^  should  be  pardoned 
only  on  condition  that,  in  their  own  persons  or  by  their  delegates,  they 
testified  their  repentance  ^  and  their  submission  to  the  decrees  of  the 
apostolical  chair,  from  which  they  had  received  the  episcopal  dignity.* 
The  two  archbishops,  however,  considered  this  sentence  of  the  pope 
alone,  without  the  concurrence  of  a  larger  synod  composed  of  metro- 
politans, before  which  they  should  have  been  cited,  and  where  their 
defence  should  have  first  been  heard,  as  an  act  of  despotic  and  arbi- 
trary will.  They  inspired  the  mind  of  Lothaire's  brother,  the  em- 
peror Lewis  who  was  at  that  time  in  Italy  at  the  head  of  an  army, 
with  violent  indignation,  by  complaining  of  the  grievous  insult  done  to 
the  envoys  of  that  prince,  in  their  own  persons.  He  marched  with 
his  army  to  Rome,  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  the  pope  to  retract 
his  sentence,  or  at  any  rate  of  vindicating  the  injured  honor  of  the  im- 
perial dignity.  But  the  pope,  conscious  of  the  righteousness  of  his 
cause,  and  of  the  divine  call  m  obedience  to  which  he  had  acted, 
would  neither  allow  himself  to  be  terrified,  nor  consent  to  make  the 
.  sHtrhtest  concessions.  He  decreed  a  general  fast  and  a  pemtential 
procession,  that  the  Almighty  might  he  entreated  to  insph-e  the  em- 
peror with  a  right  disposition  and  respect  for  the  authority  of  St.  Pe- 
ter. The  procession  was  disturbed  by  the  rude  soldiery,  and  the  pope 
obliged  to  retire  for  safety  to  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  where  he  spent 
two  days  and  two  nights  in  fasting.  Here  he  calmly  awmted  the 
issue.  The  unruffled  dignity  which  he  preserved,  in  the  consciousness 
of  maintaining  a  holy  cause  and  of  obeying  a  divine  call,  would  natu- 
rally prove  victorious  over  rude  force,  governed  only  by  passion.  The 
conscience  of  those  who  were  acting,  not  by  any  fixed  principles,  but 
only  by  the  impulse  of  momentary  excitement  would  easily  be  terrified 
by  any  concurrence  of  circumstances  wtioh  they  interpreted  as  tokens 
of  the  divine  anger.  A  soldier,  who,  in  the  confusion  which  followed 
the  disturbance  of  that  religious  procession,  had  dashed  in  pieces  a 
cross  borne  by  one  of  the  priests,  and  held  in  peculiar  veneration,  sud- 

IS  Christ,    Qn[dain  sibi  peritnra  sen  tex- 
ata  beneliciiL  sobtrahi  metaunt,  pro  jnsH- 
nimus.  uu  cmidem  loqni  renaunt,  favere  aatem 

'  G«sta  insania.  moediis  lota  rirtnte  conteadnnt  ae  per  hoc 

'  At  a  later  period,  he  wrote  to  the  b[sh-    aetemis  heneficiis  jiisto  judice  deceriwnW 
ops  of  Lothanngia  (ep.  49,  f.  263).     Per-     privanlnr. 
haps  the  evil  would  already  have  come  to 
an  end,  if  some  of  them  had  not  looked  to 
tluax  o«>  things  more  th&a  to  those  of  Je- 
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denly  died.  The  emperor  himself  was  attacked  with  a  fever.  By 
these  occurreDces,  he  himself,  or  his  wife,  was  thrown  into  great  con- 
Btemation.  He  sent  her  away  to  the  pope,  and  became  reconciled 
with  him. 

Although  the  emperor  now  dropped  the  cause  of  the  two  archbishops, 
yet  the  latter  by  no  means  gave  up  their  resistance.  They  published 
a  protest  against  the  pope's  sentence,  and  a  circular  letter  addressed 
to  the  bishops,  wherein  they  declared  their  cause  to  be  one  which  in- 
volved the  interests  of  the  whole  body.^  They  accused  him  of  aiming 
to  make  himself  lord  over  all.  They  declared  that,  satisfied  them- 
eelves  with  the  fellowship  of  the  whole  church,  they  would  not  admit 
the  pope  into  theirs.^  They  moreover  connected  themselves  after- 
wards with  the  patriarch  Photius  of  Coistantinople,  the  latter  being 
involved  in  a  quarrel  with  pope  Nicholas.^  But  although  the  two 
archbiahojs  might  adduce  in  their  defence  the  principles  of  the  older 
constitution  of  the  church,  yet,  however  much  favored  by  the/orws  of 
right,  the  matter  of  it  was  too  decidedly  against  them  to  enable  them 
to  succeed  in  contending  with  a  power  which  the  prevailing  tendency  of 
the  times,  by  a  principle  inherent  in  it,  was  more  and  more  determined 
to  fevor.  When  Gimther  of  Cologne,  in  defiance  of  the  papal  intei^ 
diet,  continued  still  to  exercise  the  episcopal  functions,  this  appeared  to 
his  contemporaries  the  impious  act  of  a  man  who  had  forgotten  there 
was  a  God.*  The  pope,  on  hearing  of  it,  excluded  bun,  and  all  who 
followed  him,  from  the  communion  of  the  church.  No  intercesaon  of 
princes  and  bishops  could  prevail  on  Nicholas  to  remit  any  part  of  the 
sentence  which  he  had  pronounced  on  the  two  prelates.  The  most  he 
would  allow  them  to  hope,  m  case  they  should  endeavor  to  retrieve 
the  wrong  they  had  done,  and  should  manifest  true  repentance,  was 
that  he  would  then  bestow  on  them  other  church  benefices.  But  he 
constantly  insisted  that  they  should  never  be  restored  to  theu:  episco- 
pal rank,  nor  ever  be  capable  of  administering  again  the  sacerdotal 
office.  The  Lotharin^an  bishops  humbly  sued  the  pope  for  pardon, 
which  he  granted,  severely  reproving  them  at  the  same  time  for  the 
neglect  of  their  duty  as  pastors,  and  imputing  it  to  their  fault  that  Lo- 
thaire's  impiety  had  proceeded  to  such  an  extreme.  Lothaire  sought 
in  vain  to  win  the  pope  by  professions  of  submission.  He  offered  to 
eome  himself  to  Home  for  the  purpose  of  justifying  his  conduct  per- 
Bonally  before  him.  But  Nicholas  declared,  that  he  could  not  appear 
before  him  so  stained  as  he  was  with  sin.  He  ought  not  to  attempt 
it ;  for  he  could  neither  be  received  with  honor  at  Eome,  nor  return 
back  with  honor  to  his  home."    He  required  absolutely,  that  Lothture 

'  Nee  nosltae  ■vUitatis  persoimm  attend-  '  See  below, 

eniea,  sed  omnem  nostri  ordinia  universita-  *  In  the  above  dted  Annals,  f.  465 :  Mia- 

tera,  cui  vim  inferre  conmia,  prae  oculis  aas  celebrure  et  sacrum  chrisma  conficere 

babentea.   See,  respecting  this  whole  event,  ut  homo  aine  Deo  praesninBil- 

Ihe  continuation  of  the  Annales  Bertioiani  '  See  ep.  37,  lo  Hinkmar  of  Eheims. 

in  Peril  Monnmenlns  HiaL  Germ.  T,  I.  f.  '  See  ep.  27,  to  Lewis,  king  of  the  Ger- 

463.  mans,  and  Chnrles  the  Bald:  Cui  interdix 

tedpere  nolumus,  content!  totins  eccleaine    qualjs  nunc  est  non  arripiat,  eo  qnod  Bo- 

commimioae.  mana  ecclesia  Islem  respuat  et  couCaamat: 
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slioiild  in  the  first  place  abstain  from  hia  criminal  connection  with  "Wal- 
drade ;  that  he  should  send  her  to  Rome,  that  she  might  there  be  con- 
demned tfl  a  suitable  church  penance,  and  that  he  should  receive  and 
treat  Thietberga  aa  hia  lawful  wife.  Nor  did  he  suffer  himself  to  be 
deceived  by  any  pretended  compliances,  or  rest,  till  in  the  year  865 
Thietberga  was  ^ven  over  by  a  papal  legate  to  Lothaire,  in  the  ■pres- 
ence of  the  majority  of  hia  nobles,  when  he  received  her  and  promised 
on  hia  oath,  that  he  would  treat  her  for  the  future  aa  his  lawful  wife 
and  queen.  Waldrade  waa  required  to  accompany  the  legate  to  Rome, 
but  was  aeized  and  carried  off  during  the  journey.  Lothaire'a  wick- 
edness devised  a  new  expedient  for  the  gratification  of  bis  lust.  By 
ill-treatment  he  reduced  Thietberga  to  such  a  strait,  that  with  her  own 
hand,  and,  as  ahe  aaid,  altogether  of  her  own  accord,  she  wrote  to  the 
pope,  declaring  that  her  marriage  with  Lothaire  had  never  been  a  valid 
one  ;  that  Waldrade  waa  Lothdre's  lawful  wife ;  and  expressing  her 
resolution  to  consecrate  herself  from  thenceforth  to  a  life  of  chastity. 
But  even  by  this  the  pope  did  not  suffer  himself  to  be  balked.  He 
replied  to  Thietberga  in  a  letter  written  with  much  dignity,!  "  That  he 
coald  not  believe  what  she  affirmed,  smce  it  was  confuted  by  the  re- 

C'  which  he  had  received  from  all  pious  men  in  Germany  and 
ee  about  the  ill-treatment  suffered  by  her ;  hence  he  had  long 
foreseen  that  she  would  write  to  hira  thus."  He  admonished  her  not  to 
suffer  herself  by  any  fear  or  force  to  be  compelled  to  utter  a  falsehood, 
hut  to  contmue  steadfast  and  unshaken  m  testifying  the  truth.  Should 
ehe  die  for  confessing  that,  it  would  be  equivalent  to  martyrdom ;  for 
as  Christ  is  the  truth,  it  might  be  certainly  affirmed,  that  whoever  diea 
for  the  truth  dies  for  Christ.  For  Mmself,  he  said  he  could  not  pemrit 
so  great  a  crime  to  strike  root,  which  if  it  were  not  utterly  estiipated, 
must  redound  to  the  ruin  of  many.  If  he  let  this  thing  go,  it  would 
come  to  that  pass,  that  every  husband,  as  soon  as  he  began  to  disBke 
his  lawful  wife,  would  compel  her  by  ill-treatment  to  declare  the  mar- 
riage contract  invalid,  and  herself  guilty  of  any  crime,  which  might 
he  conjured  up  against  her.*  But  he  also  gave  her  to  understand, 
that  ahe  need  have  no  fears  for  her  life  ;  for  Lothaire  would  know  for 
certainty,  that  if  he  dared  commit  so  abominable  a  crime,  or  to  plot 
against  her  life  in  any  way  whatsoever,  he  would  by  so  domg  only  pre- 
pare the  way  for  hia  own  ruin  and  that  of  his  kingdom.  But  even 
should  ahe  die,  Loth^re  should  never  be  allowed  to  marry  the  adul- 
teress Waldrade.  "Be  sure  of  one  thing — said  he  to  her — that  in 
obedience  to  the  will  of  that  God,  who  is  the  judge  of  adulterers, 
neither  will  we  endure,  nor  will  the  holy  church  allow  it  to  happen, 
that  Lothaire  shall  go  unpunished,  should  he  ever  venture,  after  your 
decease,  to  take  Waldrade  again  to  himself.3  Nor  could  he,  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  the  church,  permit  Thietberga  to  take  the  vow  of 

'  Sed  nos  —  says  the  pope  —  tales  frau- 
des  praecayere  debemus,  et  ne  proficiant, 
mme  qua  cupit  honesldte  vel  in  ipso  covitatis  eorum  prindpio  detrnn- 
ir  vel  hine  profecto  regredietur.    cure. 

^  Unum  tanieu  scito,  quonium  nee  noa 
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chastity,  eseept  in  case  both  the  wives,  of  their  own  free  accord, 
came  to  the  same  resolution."  —  If,  after  all,  the  pope  found  it  im- 
possible to  force  Lothaire  to  the  fulfilment  of  lus  duty  towards  his 
lawful  wife,  still  it  had  an  important  influence  on  the  moral  condition 
of  the  age,  that  by  his  means  a  check  was  put  (o  pubUc  scandals,  and 
a  just  respect  created  for  the  sanctity  of  the  laws.  The  same  zeal 
for  maintaining  inviolate  the  marriage  relation,  was  likewise  shown  by 
the  pope  in  other  casea,' 

In  still  another  contest,  where  liie  pope  was  brought  into  coBi^on 
with  the  most  important  defender  of  the  old  ecclesiastical  freedom, 
and  of  the  old  ecclesiastical  laws,  he  came  off  victorious.  This  was 
an  affair,  in  which  he  seems  to  have  been  more  governed  by  the  inte- 
rests of  the  papal  primacy,  which  inclined  him  to  favor  the  appellants, 
than  by  the  rights  of  justice  and  innocence  ;  and  he  was  here  brought 
into  conflict  with  a  man  of  quite  a  different  stamp  from  the  wretched 
Lothaire,  with  a  man  who  contended,  and  that,  too,  with  great  energy 
and  firmness,  for  principles.  This  was  Hinkmar,  archbishop  of  Rheima. 
Hinkmar,  at  a  synod  held  in  Soissons,  A,  D.  863,  had  pronounced 
sentence  of  deposition  upon  bishop  Rothaft,  with  whom  he  had  long 
been  at  variance.  Bothad  was  accused  of  trcspa^ng,  in  various  ways, 
upon  the  metropolitan  rights  of  his  superior,  and  of  many  violations  of 
pastoral  duty.  Here,  however,  it  is  nece^ary  to  bear  in  mind,  that 
the  accusations  of  Hinkmar,  a  passionate  and  ambitious  man,  cannot 
he  regarded  as  ummpeachable  evidence  agaanst  a  bishop  who  ■was 
his  subordinate.  Bothad  appealed,  it  is  true,  to  the  pope  ;  and  las 
appeal  bad  been  recognized  ;  but  it  was  affirmed,  though  not  adnutted 
by  Rothad,  that  by  a  subsequent  step  he  had  taken  back  that  appeal, 
and  chosen  the  bishops  themselves  for  bis  judges,  so  that,  accordmg 
to  the  laws  of  the  church,  respecting  judges  chosen  by  the  defendant 
himself,  no  further  appeal  was  admissible.  The  synod  made  report 
of  their  proceedings  in  a  respectful  manner  to  the  pope,  and  requested 
him  to  confirm  them.  But  Nicolaus  declined  doing  this,  till  he  should 
Lave  examined  further  into  the  njatter,  many  oSier  bishops  having 
already  interceded  for  R6thad.  He  msisted  that  either  Hinkmar 
should  at  once  restore  Bothad  to  his  office,  upon  his  acknowledging 
that  he  had  done  wrong ;  or  that  Bothad,  in  pursuance  of  his  appeal, 
should  come  to  Rome,  and  Hinkmar  personally,  or  by  delegates,  there 
present  the  charges  he  had  against  him.  The  pope  carried  his  point 
so  far  as  this,  that  Rothad,  in  the  year  864,  came  to  Rome  and 
handed  over  to  him  his  defence.  There  he  remained  nine  months  ; 
and  as  no  accuser,  m  compliance  with  the  pope's  invitation,  appeared 
against  him,  the  pope  declared  the  sentence  that  had  been  passed 
against  him  invalid ;  and  Rothad,  who  returned  with  an  emphatic 
letter  of  the  pope  to  the  king  and  to  the  archbishop,  was,  without  a 
word  of  opposition,  reinstated  in  his  office. 

nee  eodem  Eanrta  ecclcsia,  Deo  auctore,    de'udcnte,  dimictct  omnibus  modis  impn- 

qui  adnltoros  judicftbit,  Lotharium,  si  WiJ-     nilum. 

diadom  quajtdoque  resumserit,  etiani  te        '  As  in  the  aOair  of  Ingeltmd  and  ti 
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Still  more  important  than  the  immediate  object  here  gamed,  waa 
the  mamier  in  wluch  it  was  effected.  That  it  would  have  been  right 
in  the  pope  to  order  a  new  investigation  of  Rothad's  cause,  in  case 
the  latter  had  persevered  in  his  appeal,  was  a  point  on  which  Hink- 
mar  and  the  French  bishops  certainly  did  not  entertain  a  doubt. 
They  simply  maintained,  that  hia  appeal  had  been  withdrawn  by  a 
later  step  winch  he  had  taken.  This  Rothad  denied ;  and  on  this 
ground  Moholas  may  have  considered  himself  justified,  on  a  principle 
generally  acknowledged,  to  brmg  the  cause  before  his  own  tribunal. 
But  it  waa  upon  other  principles  that  he  chiefiy  defended  the  legality 
of  his  procedure,  and  it  waa  other  principies  which  he  purposely  made 
prominent.  He  affirmed  that,  even  if  the  supposition  were  correct, 
on  which  the  bishops  here  proceeded ;  even  if  Rothad  had  not  ap- 
pealed, atill  they  were  not  warranted,  unless  they  had  received  ple- 
nary power  for  that  purpose  from  the  pope,  to  judge  a  bishop.  Asau- 
redly  the  affaire  of  the  bishops,  if  any  whatever,  belonged  to  the 
clasa  of  causae  majores,  reserved  for  the  decision  of  the  pope.^  The 
principles  on  which  Nicholas  proceeded  were  the  following,  which 
flowed  immediately  out  of  his  idea  of  the  papacy.  The  care  of  the 
whole  church,  which  is  committed  to  the  successora  of  St.  Peter, 
passes  through  all  the  divers  organs,  which  form  the  members  of  the 
ecclesiastical  body,  back  to  the  pope.  Now  in  what  way  could  this 
be  applied  to  the  case  of  the  metropolitans,  if  they  might  act  inde- 
pendsaitly  of  the  pope  in  a  matter  of  so  much  importance,  as  pro- 
nouncing definitive  sentence  upon  a  bishop  ?  The  pope  here  stood 
forth  as  the  champion  of  the  episcopal  dignity.  Why  should  not  their 
afiairs  belong  to  the  class  of  causae  majorea,  ance  they  occupy  the 
most  important  portion  in  the  church,  —  are  pillars  in  the  house  of 
God  ?  The  metropolitans,  in  truth,  did  not  constitute  a  distinct  and 
separate  order  in  the  church ;  and  as  certainly,  therefore,  as  it  be- 
longed to  the  pope  alone  to  judge  them,  so  certainly  did  it  belong  to 
him  alone  to  judge  bishops.  The  pope  has  to  care  for  the  whole 
church,  hence  also  for  all  its  individual  members,  even  for  the  laity. 
This  might  suffice  to  show,  that  the  pope  was  authorized  to  bring 
before  his  own  judicature  all  affeirs  whatsoever,  if  he  deemed  it  neces- 
sary or  expedient.  And  we  perceive  here,  how  the  bishops  them- 
selves, in  thin^  which  seemed  to  them  to  be  of  no  very  great  impo^ 
tance,  contributed,  involuntarily  and  unwittingly,  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  an  unhmited  papa]  monarchy,  by  occasioning  or  suffering  that 
to  be  done  in  the  course  of  ecclesiastical  husinesa,  which  could  be 
made  use  of  as  an  unauawerahle  authority  to  establish  all  its  clsums. 
The  pope,  for  example,  appealed  to  the  fact,  that  almost  every  day, 
laymen,  either  of  their  own  impulse,  or  sent  by  the  bishops,  came  from 
different  countriea  to  Rome,  to  receive  a  defimtive  judgment  from  the 
highest  spiritual  tribunal,  and  that  by  this  tribunal  absolution  was 

'  E.  g.  in  the  letter  to  the  French  bish-  vos  decretalia  efferri  atatota  et  episcopum 
ops,  wilt  which  he  sent  Rothad  back  to  in  consoltis  nobis  deponere  nnllo  modo 
iWce.    Elsi  sedem  apostalicam  nullnte-    debsistia.    Harduia.  T.  V.  £  £91 
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either  given  or  denied  them.i  The  pope  then  argued  a  minori  ad 
majua :  How  absurd,  that  when  you  yoursetves  send  the  moat  trifling 
causes  in  the  church  to  the  pope,  for  liia  decision,  you  should  reserve 
the  bishops,  the  most  important  members  of  the  church,  for  your  own 
courts  alone  .a 

To  demonstrate  the  truth  of  these  assertions  respecting  his  jurisdic- 
tion, the  pope,  if  he  did  not  find  more  than  they  contained  in  the 
older  records  of  the  church  (as  undoubtedly  he  did),  had  only  to  cite 
the  declarations  of  the  Pseudo-Isidorcan  decretals,  and  these  he  cited 
abundantly.  The  !French  bishops,  who  would  have  concerned  them- 
selves no  further  about  the  matter,  had  the  pope  cited  these  decretals 
on  any  other  occasion,  now  became  suspicious,  oecause  these  decretals 
were  employed  to  establish  that  which  was  contrary  to  their  owii 
church  interests.  They  looked  into  their  codex  canonum  (their 
uncorrupted  Konysian  Coflection),  and  found  in  it  no  such  laws. 
This  difficulty  they  made  known  to  the  pope.^  But  the  pope  affirmed, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  decrees  of  the  popes  must  be  admitted, 
whether  they  were  to  be  found  in  that  collection  or  not.  He  here  fell 
into  the  fallacy  of  reasoning  in  a  circle,  which  the  bishops  might  eas'ily 
detect,  since  their  difficulty  related  simply  to  the  question,  —  though 
they  may  not  have  been  so  clearly  awaro  of  it  themselves,  —  whether 
those  decrees  really  proceeded  from  the  popes,  whose  names  they 
bore.  Hieholas  could  turn  to  still  better  advantage  their  own  lo^cal 
inconsistency  and  incapacity  for  critical  investigations,  in  matters  not 
touching  their  owe  immediate  interests ;  since  he  was  able  to  say, 
that  they  themselves  had  oftentimes  cited,  in  their  letters,  those 
very  decretals,  when  they  could  make  them  subservient  to  their  own 
purposes.* 

Nicholas  was  possessed  with  the  idea,  that  the  papacy  was  to  he  the 
foundation  pillar  of  the  theocracy,  on  which  the  we^  of  the  whole 
Christian  community,  in  church  and  state,  must  repose ;  so  that  it 
must  be  the  interest  of  all  to  defend  the  rights  of  the  apostolical  see. 
"  How  could  it  be  possible  —  he  writes  to  king  Charles  the  Bald  of 
France^  —  for  us,  ^  occasion  required  it,  to  do  anything  for  the 
advancement  of  your  kingdom,  or  of  the  churches  of  your  kingdom, 
or  to  afford  you  any  protection  against  your  adversaries,  if  you,  so  far 
as  it  depends  on  your  government,  should  suffer  those  privileges  to  be 
curtailed,  by  means  of  which  your  ancestors  attained  to  every  in- 
crease of  tiieir  dignity,  and  to  all  their  glory  ?"*    An  incidental 

'  Laid,  qnoa  pnene  quotidie  cum  veslris  fragari  conspifinnt,  illis  indifferemer  utan- 

et  eiae  veswia  epistolia  ad  disculiendos  et  tur  et  eolum  nnnc  ad  imminationem  po- 

jndicandos  Bascipimas,  et  discussos  vel  ju-  tesWtis   sedis   ap<ifltolidaB   et  ad  tnorom 

diraWs  vel  absolulos  dimittimus.  angmentum  priviligionim  niiTms  ati^cpla 

'  Absmiiimi  eat  enim,  ut  laieos  quosqne  esse  perhibeant  nam  nonnulla  corum  sciip- 

et  minimos,  qui  sotit  in  eedesiis  ycscris,  ta  penes  nos  habentm-,  quae  non  solnm 

noscro  mittalis  juditandos  jndicio  et  adda-  quornmcnuqne    Eomanonim    yoniJticum, 

tis   quotidiano   labori,  et   episcopos,  qui  yernm  eliam  priorum  decreta  in  snis  caa- 

praedpna  ecclesiae  membra  simt,  Teslrae  sia  praeferre  noscuntur. 

snbdatis  deliberationis  arbilrio-  '  Ep.  30. 

'  Hand  ilia  decrelalia  in  toto  codicia  ca-  °  Quibas  usi  patieB  vestri  omne  suanun 

nonnro  corpore  contineri  descripta,  digtiilatnm  iQcrementum  omnemque  glo- 

*  Ciun  ipsi,  Dbi  suae  intentioni  haec  snf-  liam  peiceperunt 
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remark  of  this  sort  ^ves  ua  an  insight  into  the  connection  of  ideaa  m 
the  pope's  mmd,  and  hints  to  ua  what  extent  of  power  he  attributed 
to  the  popes,  in  refereuce  t«  the  determination  of  pohtical  matters. 
Perhaps  he  may  have  had  in  mind  here  the  regal  dignity  of  Pipin, 
the  imperial  dignity  of  Charlemagne.  The  privileges  of  the  Roman 
church  —  says  he  —  are  the  remedy  against  all  the  evils  of  liie  Catho- 
lic church;  — they  are  .the  weapons  against  all  the  attacks  of  wicked- 
ness the  means  of  protection  for  the  priests  of  the  Lord,  and  for  all 
■who  are  in  authority,  as  well  as  for  all  who  are  in  any  way  oppressed 
by  those  ia  authority.!  As  reference  had  been  made  to  the  principle 
of  the  Roman  law,  according  to  which  there  could  be  no  appeal  from 
judges  chosen  by  the  person  accused ;  he  declared,  on  the  contrary, 
in  perfect  consistency  with  his  theocratical  standing-point,  that  the 
laws  of  the  emperors,  which  the  church  had  often  employed  against 
heretics  and  tyrants,  were  not,  indeed  to  be  rejected  ;  but  they  must 
be  subordinated,  however,  to  the  ecclesiastical  laws,  and  could  m  no 
case  decide  against  them.a  He  wrote  to  the  bishops,  that  it  was  for 
their  own  interest,  to  see  that  these  privileges  were  maintained  ;  for 
■what  happened  tcKlay  to  Rothad,  might  happen  to  any_  other  one  of 
them  to-morrow,  and  where  then  would  they  find  protection  P 

■ftTicn  archbishop  Hinkmar  asked  him  to  confirm  their  privileges  t» 
the  Frank  churches,  he  reminded  him,  that  with  the  privileges  of  the 
Bomish  church,  all  otiiers  which  proceeded  from  tiie  latter,  must  fall.* 
Thus  in  feet  no  branch  of  the  papal  theocratic  monarchy,  whether  in 
relation  to  spiritual  or  secular  matters,  could  unfold  itself  at  any  later 
period,  which  had  not  been  already  confedned  in  tiie  idea  of  the 
papacy,  as  it  was  apprehended  by  a  Nickolas. 

The  successor  of  this  pope,  Hadrian  II,  who  attained  to  the  papal 
dignity  in  867,  zealously  contended,  it  ia  true,  for  the  same  pnnci- 
pies  :  but  not  with  the  same  success.  So  much  the  louder,  therefore, 
could  that  powerM  defender  of  ecclesiastical  freedom  and  of  the  old 
ecclesiastical  laws,  lEnkmar  of  Rbeims,  let  his  voice  be  heard.  AVhen, 
in  the  year  869,  king  Lothaire  II.  died,  against  whom,  down  to  his 
death,  Hadrian,  Uke  his  predecessor,  had  maintamed  the  ngid  sever- 
ity of  the  iudge,  his  brother,  tiie  emperor  Lewis  H,  ought  to  have 
been  his  legal  heir.  But  his  uncle,  ling  Charies^the  Bald  of  France, 
took  advantage  of  the  unfavorable  political  situation  of  Lewis,  to  make 
iumaelf  maat«r  of  the  countries  of  the  deceased  Lothairo.  He  was 
acknowledged  king  by  a  number  of  Lotharin^an  bishops  and  crowned 
by  archbishop  Hmkmar,  in  presence  of  a  convocation  held  at  Metz. 
Pope  Hadrian  declared  strongly  against  tins  illegal  ] 
threatened  to  resort  to  the  authonty  of  tiie  church  aj 


■PrivileeiaPatriarmasdnt  contra  om-    litis,  apostolicia  aWue  canonicis   decreta 
nes  toSpravrtet«n.,etmmimeati.«t-    gmbus.post  ponenda  snnt,  nullum  p<»«, 

ommuniproreu3,qpiinsoblimilateransi8-       '  ^i  «.  tol.  258.  _ 


rwnJm,  q«i  ab  eisrtem  poles-       '  Vld.  ep.  26.  fol.  248.    Quomodo  rogo 

'^.32.  Ad^-scopos  synod  6ii™nec    p^m  ce.s^ntar,  per  quae  t«a  pnyJegta 
. ;,     nT./.fl  ipm>a  imnciratorum  evanee-    initinm  sumsisBe  noscmnnr. 


Qnoil  leges  imperatorum  evange-    . 
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if  he  did  not  restore  back  to  his  nephew  the  kingdom  of  which  he  had 
been  so  wrongfully  deprived.     He  called  upon  the  nobles  and  bishops 
of  France,  particularly  Ilintmar,  to  exhort  him  to  make  restitution. 
But  king  Charles  paid  as  httle  respect  as  did  his  bishops,  to  these  rep- 
resentations.    After  dividing  his  kingdom  with  his  brother  Louis  of 
Germany,  he  -was  left  still  more  secure  in  its  possession.     Incensed  at 
this  contempt  shown  to  his  papal  authority,  Hadrian  repeated  hia  rep- 
resentations in  a  still  fiercer  tone.     He   severely  reprimanded  the 
French  bishops,  and  particularly  archbishop  Ilinkmar.     He  bade  the 
latter,  if  the  king  did  not  reform,  to  avoid  aJl  fellowship  with  him,  on 
pain  of  an  excommunication  which  should  light  upon  himself.     He 
threatened  that  he  would  himself  come  to  France.     The  archbishop 
Hinkmar  upon  this  issued  a  letter  to  the  pope,  in  which,  under  another 
name,  he  told  him  many  bold  truths.     He  quoted  to  the  pope  the 
remarks  which  had  been  made  by  the  nobles  of  the  spiritual  and 
secular  orders,  who  were  assembled  at  Rheims,  when  he  communicated 
to  them  the  pope's  declarations.     This  procedure  —  they  said  —  was 
an  unheard  of  thing.     Quite  differently  had  earlier  popes  and  other 
eminent  bishops  acted.     They  had  never  renounced  fellowship  even 
with  heretical,  apostate,  tyrannical  princes,  where  it  was  still  necessary 
to  mdntain  it.     But  their  princo  was  not  such  a  person.     He  was  a 
Catbolic,  desirous  of  remainmg  in  peace  with  the  church,  and  prepared 
to  defend  himself  against  every  charge,  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
church  and  of  the  state.     And  to  say  nothing  of  what  was  due  to  a 
long,  he  had  not  even  been  accused  and  informed  of  Ins  crime,  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  the  church  and  of  the  state,  and  as  was  required  in 
the  case  of  every  freeman  in  these  countries.     They  reminded  him  of 
that  which  had  been  done  by  the  older  French  monarchs,  not  by  apos- 
tolical fulminations,  but  by  brave  conduct  in  the  church;  how  tiiey 
had  dehvered  the  church  of  Rome  from  its  enemies  in  Italy  ;  but  how, 
when  Gregory  IV .  came  into  France,  peace  had  thereby  been  disturbed, 
and  the  pope  was  forced  to  return  back  to  Rome,  not  with  becoming 
honor  as  his  predecessors  had  dono^  —  a  hmt,  no  doubt,  at  tie  kind 
of  treatment  which  the  pope  had  reason  to  expect,  shoold  he  carry  his 
project  of  vi^ting  France  into  execution.     They  appealed  to  the  testi- 
monies of  secular  writings,  that  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  were  ac- 
quired and  preserved  by  the  power  of  the  sword,  and  not  by  the  ful- 
minations of  the  pope  or  tiie  bishops ;  and  they  appealed  to  holy  writ, 
where  it  is  said,  Ps.  22:  29,  "  The  kingdom  is  the  Lord's,  and  by  him 
princes  rule  and  nobles,  even  all  the  judges  of  the  earth  ; "  Prov.  8: 
16,  "  And  he  ^veth  the  kingdom  to  whomsover  he  will ; "  Dan.  4: 17, 
"By  the  hands  of  angels  and  of  men  whom  he  emploj^  as  his  ministers." 
And  though  we  may  object  to  tbem —  says  Hinkmar  —  that  which  is 
written  in  James  iv. :  "  Your  anful  passions  are  the  causes  of  wars, 
which  you  wage  for  the  sakt  of  temporal  glory ;  if  yo  prayed  devoutly 
to  the  Lord,  he  would  bestow  on  you  all  earthly  goods  needed  for  your 
nse,  and  along  with  these  everlasting  blessings."     For  the  very  rea- 
fecpjtmt,  Bomam  non 
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Hon  that  it  IS  the  Loiil  wio  diatiihutea  kingdoms,  there  la  need  of 
praying  to  him ,  —  and  when  we  appeil  to  the  power  to  hind  and  to 
loose  bestowed  on  the  pope  and  the  bibhops,  to  all  this  they  reply : 
then  by  your  prayers  alone  defend  the  kingdom  against  the  Normana 
and  other  enemies,  and  seek  not  pioteetion  from  ns  But  if  you 
would  have  fiom  ua  the  pioteetion  of  the  sword,  as  to?  would  have  the 
help  of  your  prayers,  ^^ay  to  the  pope,  as  he  eannofc  be  at  once  king 
and  bl'^hop  and  as  his  predecessors  regulated,  aa  they  were  hound  to 
do,  the  relations  of  the  church,  and  not  those  of  the  state,  which  is 
the  business  of  princes,'  so  let  him  not  order  us  to  have  for  our  king 
one  who  lives  so  remote  that  he  could  not  defend  ua  against  the  sudden 
and  frequent  attacks  of  the  pagan  nations,  and  let  him  not  wish  to 
make  slaves  of  us  Franks,  since  his  predecessors  laid  no  such  yoke  on 
our  predecessors,  nor  could  we  bear  it,  we  who  hear  it  stands  written 
in  holy  writ,  that  we  must  fight  to  the  death  for  our  freedom  and  birth- 
right. And  if  a  bishop  excommunicates  a  Christian  contrary  to  law, 
he  deprives  himself  of  the  power  to  bind,  but  cannot  deprive  any  man 
of  eternal  life,  who  is  not  already  deprived  of  it  by  his  sins.  It  be- 
comes not  a  bishop  to  deny  a  Christian  who  has  not  shown  himself  in- 
capable of  reformation,  his  name  of  Christian,  not  on  account  of  his 
eins,  but  on  account  of  the  investment  of  an  earthly  kingdom ;  to 
give  over  to  the  devil  one  whom  Christ  came  to  redeem  by  Ms  suffer- 
ings and  his  blood  from  the  power  of  the  devil.'  We  cannot  possibly 
believe  a  pope,  who  declares  we  can  participate  in  the  kmgdom  of 
heaven  on  no  other  condition  than  that  of  receiving  tl£  earthly  king 
whom  he  may  please  to  ^ve  ns.  In  his  own  name,  Hinkmar  said  to 
the  pope,  that- he  did  not  see  how  he  could  refiiee  all  fellowship  with 
his  prince,  without  injury  both  to  his  own  soul  and  to  liia  diocese.  He 
remmded  the  pope  of  what  was  taught  in  the  Scriptures  and  by  the 
older  church  fathers,  respecting  the  mixture  of  the  bad  and  the  good 
in  the  present  earthly  condition  of  the  church,  about  the  sifting  process 
reserved  for  the  judgment  of  the  Lord,  the  obedience  which  every 
Christian  owes  to  the  powers  ordained  of  God,  the  limits  between  the 
spiritual  and  the  secular  power  —  how  even  Christ  paid  the  tribute- 
mouey,  and  commanded  to  ^ve  to  Csesar  the  things  that  are  Ciesar's. 
He  therefore  begged  the  pope,  not  (o  bid  him  do  that  which  must  inev- 
itably tend  to  engender  a  schism  betwixt  the  episcopal  authority  and 
the  regal  power,  betwixt  the  church  and  the  state,  which  could  not 
eamly  be  removed  again  without  injury  to  reUgion  and  to  the  church ; 
and  he  concluded  with  expressing  a  wish  that  the  pope  would  receive 
this  humble  representation  with  the  same  good  will,  with  which  the 
first  of  the  apostles  not  only  suffered  himself  to  be  corrected  fur  his 

'  Quia  rex  et  episcopus  simul  esse  non  earn  non  toIlmiL     Et  non  convenit  nni 

potest,  et  8ui  aniecessores  ecclesiaslicnm  episcopodicere,  ut  Chrislianom,  quinonesl 

ordinem,  qnod  snum  est.  el  non  rempubli-  incomgibilis,  non  propter  propria  crimina, 

cam,  qnod  rogum  est,  disposnemnt.  sed  pro  Icrreno  regno  alicui  toUendo  vel 

'  Ec  ei  aliqais  epi^eopus  aliqnem  Chris-  acqnirendo  nomine  Cliristianitatix  debeat 

liannm  contra  li^m  excommunicat,  sihi  privare  etenm  cnni,diaholocollocarB,quein 

potestatcm  ligandi  lollit,  et  nulli  vitam  ae-  Chrietns  sua  morte  et  suo  sanguine  de  po- 

teniam  potest  tollere,  si  sua  peccata  illi  testate  diaboli  veuit  redimeie. 
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disaimulation  by  a  younger  apostle,  but  even  endeavored  to  satisfy  tha 
doubts  espresaed  by  his  subordinates,  and  to  explain  why  he  went  to 
the  uncircumcised  geotilea.i  These  words  are  aimed  without  doubt 
against  the  arrogant  pretensions  of  the  popes,  who  wanted  to  rule  and 
decide  alone. 

Furthermore,  Hadrian,  like  hia  predecessor,  sought  in  his  contest 
with  archbishop  lEnkmar,  to  establbh  the  principle,  that  in  the 
causes  of  bishops  a  definitive  judicial  sentence  could  come  only  from 
the  pope.*  When  the  nephew  of  this  archbishop,  the  younger  Hink- 
mar,  bishop  of  Laon,  had,  by  various  acts  of  arrogant  and  wanton  car 
price,  violated  the  laws  of  the  church,  when  he  had  in  the  most  inso- 
lent manner  defied  the  authority  of  his  king  and  of  hia  metropolitan, 
and  would  not  be  persuaded  by  any  representations  to  take  the  course 
of  prudence  and  moderation,  he  was  deposed  from  his  office  by  a  sy- 
nod held  at  Douzd  in  871.  The  younger  Hintmar,  however,  was 
buoyed  up  by  the  confidence  that  he  need- recognize  no  other  than  the 
pope  as  his  judge.  He  had  refused  to  acknowledge  the  synod  as  a 
legal  tribunal,  had  appealed  to  the  pope  and  supported  his  protestar 
tiona  by  various  proofe  taken  from  the  Pseudo-Isidorian  decretals. 
Yet  the  synod  did  not  allow  itself  to  be  embarrassed  by  that  circum- 
Btance ;  they  acted  according  to  the  old  laws  of  the  church,  and  they 
^erwards  sent  their  proceeding  to  the  pope,  idlowing  him,  conforma- 
bly to  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Sardica,  a  right  of  revision.  But 
Hadrian  pronounced  that  the  sentence  of  the  synod  was  rendered  null 
by  the  younger  Hinkmar's  appeal ;  he  required  that  he,  together  with 
his  accusers,  should  be  sent  to  Eome,  that  the  cause  might  be  exam- 
ined anew  by  a  Roman  synod.  Thereupon,  however,  king  Charies  the 
Bald  issued  a  letter  couched  in  very  strong  language,  in  which  we  may 
plainly  discern  the  pen  of  Hinkmar,  against  Sie  pretensions  and  re- 
proaches of  the  pope.  "  The  pope  should  understand  —  he  wrote  — 
tiiat  the  French  kings  had  ever  been  held  the  lords  of  their  country, 
not  the  vicegerents  of  bishops.  But  what  hell  was  that,  which  had 
nevertheless  given  birth  to  a  law  —  a  law  that  could  not  have  pro- 
ceeded from  the  Spirit  of  God,  for  it  was  such  as  no  Christian  and  no 
pagan  had  ever  expre^ed  —  that  the  king  appointed  of  God,  that  he 
whom  God  had  armed  with  the  two-edged  sword  to  punish  the  guilty 
and  to  protect  the  innocent,  should  not  be  allowed  to  judge  a  criminal 
in  his  own  state,  but  must  send  him  to  Rome."-''    The  pope  now 

S 'elded  so  far  as  to  send  the  king  a  new  letter,  composed  in  far  gentler 
nguage,  the  whole  drift  and  intention  of  which  was  to  pacify  him. 
This  quarrel  was  of  no  sBght  importance,  inasmuch  as  Hinkmar  the 
archbishop  was  thereby  led  to  expound  and  defend  the  principles  of 
the  older  ecclesiastical  law,  against  the  new  code  grounded  in  the  ec- 
clesiastical monarchy  of  the  papacy,  and  to  make  a  sharp  attack  for 


'  Et  hane  meiie  snhjectionis  humillimam  isSicere  ac  lenire  curavit.    Soe  this  remark- 

ggestionem  ea  bcnignilate  Buscipiw,  quae  able  letter  of  Hinkmar  in  the  Bccond  vol- 

UDus  apostolonim  non  solum  minoris  sni  nme  of  his  works. 

uMtoli  reiiargntCoremprosiinuUtionesas-  '  0pp.  II,  Hincmar,  f.  706. 

aiem,  cur  ad  pniepatialos  intravorii,  aat- 
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the  first  time  on  the  PseudoIsUorian  decretals  themselves.  In  his 
controversial  writing  against  his  nephew,  Hinkmar  dbtinguishes  the 
universal  and  immutable  law-s  given  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  hy  the  general  councils,  and  valid  for  the  entire  church,  from 
Buch  as  are  vahd  only  for  particular  times,  and  for  particular  and  indi- 
vidual portions  of  the  church.  No  individual,  not  even  a  pope,  can 
determine  anjthbg  in  contradiction  to  the  former.  By  them  all  other 
ordinances  and  determinations  are  to  he  tried.  The  latter  may  stand 
in  contradiction  with  each  other,  and  cannot  all  of  them  possibly  be 
obeyed  at  once,  for  the  very  reason  that  they  were  passed  with  refer- 
ence to  different  and  changing  circumstances.  Hence  those  individ- 
ual briefs  of  the  older  popes  should  be  received  indeed  with  especial 
respect,  but  ought  not  to  be  converted  into  an  unchangeable  rule  of 
ecclesiastical  prescription.  Nothing  can  be  derived  from  them  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  universally  valid  immutable  laws  of  the  church. 
Nothing  in  the  old  constitution  of  the  church  can  thereby  be  over- 
turned ;  but  the  maxim  must  here  be  applied :  Prove  all  things,  hold 
fast  that  which  is  good.^  He  no  doubt  also  detected  the  marks  of  un- 
genuineneas  in  those  decretals,  in  so  fer  as  things  occurred  in  them 
which  did  not  correspond  with  the  circumstances  of  the  times  from 
which  they  were  said  to  have  come ;  and  he  saw  with  indignation  what 
they  aimed  at,  and  what  they  must  bring  about,  if  they  were  admitted. 
The  whole  chiirch  would  be  reduced  to  a  servile  dependence  on  an  ior 
dividual  man.  He  called  those  figmenta  compilata  (compiled  fictions), 
a  poisoned  cup  besmeared  with  honey,  —  because  the  Jll-digeated  de- 
cretals bore  on  their  front  the  venerable  names  of  the  old  bishops  of 
the  apostohc  chair.  He  compared  this  compilation  with  the  forbidden 
fruit,  which,  promising  our  first  parents  independent  equahty  with  God, 
brought  on  them  a  miserable  bondage.  So— donbtlesshewouldsay— 
those  deeretala  promise  the  bishops  full  freedom,  and  independence  of 
the  metropolitans,  but  make  them  slaves  of  an  individual.^  And  ad- 
dressing the  bishops  as  if  in  the  name  of  the  younger  HiDkmar,^  he 
says :  "  Cling  only  with  me  to  this  compilation,  and  defend  it,  and  you 
shfJl  owe  obedience  to  no  one  but  the  pope ;  and  you  shall  with  me 
destroy  the  order  of  God  in  the  community  and  the  different  grades 
in  the  episcopacy."  *    But  an  energetic  opposition  of  this  sort,  which 

'  See  the  Opnscnlnin  55,   capitnlomm  obtiilit,  qnando  pomum  boDDio  ml  vescen- 

8dv.  HincniBT.  LaudumEnsem.  T,  II,  opp.  dum  ct  puklimm   ocnlis  oscendil:,  eiiiqne 

f.  *I3,  420,  456.  483.    Salva  reverenua  dixit;  qnacunque  coniedcretis  ex  eo,  aperi- 

sedis  apostolicae  diaJ,  qaia  si  ilia,  quae  in  entnr  oculi  TBStri  et  eritis  sicut  Dii  scicntc! 

eisdem  epislolis  contincntir,  et  sais  tempo-  bonnm  et  malum,  et  quibue  promisjt  divin- 

ribm  congrua  fnenmC,  subseqnentibus  tem-  itatem,  tulit  imiuortaltlatem  et  potlicens  li- 

pocibna,  ita  nt  in  iis  continentar,  omnia  et  beism  et  nnJIi  sabjectam  dcitatis  aequalita- 

ID  aimni  custodiii  valerent,  patres  nostri  in  tem,  eaptivitatis  its  inculit  miseram  sei^- 

condliis  leges  mansura^  nsqne  in  sae<^uIi  tnlem,  quos  eibi  complices  fecemt  ad 

finem  non  canderent.  quitalem. 

•  L.  c  f.  559  and  560.    Hoc  pocnlum,  '  Et  si  forfe  non  rerbb,  rebui  tamcn 

quod  confecisli  ex  nominibus  eanctorum  busdam  epispopis  pcrsuadendo. 

apostolieae  sedis  pontilieum,  qnaai  ad  ortt  '  Hanc  tencte  ec  cvcndicate  mecnm  c 

melle  oblitnm  et  indiscrete  eommixtum  de  pilulioncm  et  nulU  nisi  Romano  pontiflci 

quo  tibi  comraissos  elericos  potlonasti,  et  debcbitis  subjcciionom  et  disBipabilia  me- 

quod  quibusdam  episcopis  obtuliBti,  et  sata-  cum  Dei  ordinationem  in  communis  episeo- 

■08  piimis  parentibaa  nostris  in  paradiso  palis  ordiois  dUeretam  sedibns  dignitatem. 
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however  was  not  carried  by  Hinkmar  into  critical  details,^  because  this 
lay  too  remote  from  the  bent  of  the  age,  could  be  of  no  avail  against 
these  decretals,  after  they  had  once  gained  a  current  authority  in  the 
church,*  and  consistency  in  the  application  of  these  principles  would 
necessarily  lead  continually  onward  from  one  st«p  to  another. 

It  was  favorable  for  the  ■  popes  who  struggled  for  the  reahaation  of 
these  principles,  that  while  they  themselves  were  inspired  by  one  intei^ 
est,  consistently  pursued  one  idea,  they  seldom,  on  lie  other  hand,  had 
for  their  opponents  men  of  the  logical  consistency  and  firm  intellect 
of  a  Hinkmar.  On  the  contrary,  the  princes  and  the  major  part  of 
the  bishops  were  governed  entirely  by  their  momentary  interests.  Thus 
king  Charles  the  Bald  of  France,  who  had  so  decidedly  supported 
archbishop  Hinkmar  in  his  contest  for  the  liberty  of  the  church,  in- 
duced by  a  momentary  political  interest,  yielded  everything  to  pope 
John  VIII,  who,  in  the  year  872,  succeeded  Hadrian.  Desirous  of 
having  the  voice  of  the  pope  on  his  side  when  aspiring  after  the  impe- 
rial throne,  against  his  brother,  king  Lewis  of  Germany,  he  not  only 
allowed  the  former  to  bestow  it  on  him  in  a  way  which  favored  the 
papal  pretensions  on  this  subject,  but  he  made  no  objections  to  the 
step,  when  the  pope  nominated  Ansegis,  archbishop  of  Sens,  primate 
over  tho  i'rencb  church,  and  apostolical  vicar,  whereby  was  conceded 
to  him  the  right  of  convoking  synods,  of  making  known  the  papal  ordi- 
nances to  the  other  bishops,  and  of  reporting  ecclesiastical  causes  to 
Kome,  As  by  this  arrangement  the  rigbta  of  all  metropolitans  were 
invaded,  Hinkmar  protested  against  it  in  tho  strongest  terms  in  a  let- 
ter addressed  to  the  bishops  of  France,^  where  he  strenuously  de- 
fended the  rights  of  the  metropolitans,  grounded  in  the  universally 
current  laws  of  the  church ;  and  led  by  his  influence,  the  bishops  de- 
clared, that  they  were  ready  to  yield  obedience  to  those  decretals  only 
80  far  as  should  be  found  compatible  with  the  rights  of  the  metropoli- 
taaa  and  with  the  ancient  laws  of  the  church.  The  king  however  per- 
sisted in  majntdning  the  papal  ordinance. 

At  the  close  of  this,  and  in  the  first  half  of  the  tenth  century,  fol- 
lowed a  very  disgraceful  period  for  the  papacy.  Rome  became  the 
seat  of  every  species  of  corruption.  The  influence  and  rivalship  of 
the  most  powerful  parties  attached  to  noble  Italian  families,  produced 
in  that  city  the  greatest  disturbances,  where  there  was  no  power  at 
hand  to  check  the  insolence  of  arbitrary  will,  and  prevent  inextricable 
confusion.  The  raarkgrave  Adelbert,  of  Tuscany,  combined  with  the 
vicious  Roman  women,  Theodora  and  her  daughter  Marozia,  acquired 
an  influence  which  operated  disastrously  even  on  the  election  of  the 
popes.     The  papal  throne  was  stained  with  crimes,*  which,  had  there 

'  In  direct  Mintraat  with  this,  is  the  criti-  *  Hinkmar  (1.  c.  f,  476  }  says  the  conntry 

eal  skill  subservient  to  a  dogmatic  interest,  was  full  of  those  decretals, 

with  which,  in  the  time  of  the  Gottsehal-  ^  0pp.  T.  Il.f.  713. 

kian.  conwoversiefl,  the  defenders  of  the  *  That  severe  censor  of  the  morals  of  the 

strict  Angustinian  sjslem  disproved  the  clei^y,  Katherius,  bishop  of  Veron^  who 

geaoineness  of  the  HjFpomnesticoii  attrihu-  in  these  times  of  coimption  wrote  from  his 

led  to  Augiutin.  ovm  observation,  speaks  of  thf  generalis 

coDlemplus,  r' ■ 
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been  the  least  susceptjbilitj  for  such  an  effect  in  the  spiritual  life  of 
tiie  nations,  would  have  served  beyond  anything  else  to  deprive  the 
papal  dignity  of  the  aacred  character  with  which  it  had  been  invested, 
The  dominant  party,  grown  more  and  more  arrogant,  dared,  in  the 
year  956,  to  place  on  the  papal  throne  Octavian,  son  of  the  patrician 
Alberic,  a  youth  eighteen  years  old,  who  took  the  name  of  John  XII.' 
—  the  first  among  the  popes  that  altered  his  name  to  a  more  ecelesiaa- 
lical  form.  But  he  altered  nothing  in  the  vicious  life  which  he  had 
always  pursued.*  The  imperial  throne  of  Germany  was  the  first 
to  assist  in  delirering  the  Roman  church  from  these  abomina- 
tions ;  and  the  unworthy  John  was  himself  compelled  to  serve  as  an 
instrument  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose.  He  bad  invited 
the  German  king,  Otho  I,  to  assist  him  against  his  enemies,  the  Ital- 
ian king  Berengar  II.  and  the  markgrave  Adelbert.  He  gave  Otho, 
in  the  year  962,  the  imperial  unction ;  but  afterwards,  contrary  to  his 
oath,  formed  an  alhance  with  Otho's  enemies.  Otho,  who  heard  com- 
plaints of  him  from  many  quarters,  first  remonstrated  with  hun  by 
means  of  an  envoy.  Joki  offered  his  youth  as  an  excuse,  and  pro- 
mised amendment ;  which,  however,  never  took  place.  Invited  by  the 
Bomans  themselves,  the  emperor  now  returned  to  Rome  with  an  army, 
and  the  pope  fled.  The  Romans  having  sworn  that  they  would  never 
elect  another  pope  without  the  concurrence  of  the  emperor  and  his 
son,  he  held  a  synod,  in  the  year  963,  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  and 
here  many  grave  charges  were  variously  preferred  against  pope  John. 
Lmtprand,  bishop  of  Cremona,  who  afterwards  wrote  the  history  of  bis 
times,  acted  as  interpreter  to  the  emperor,  who  could  only  express  him- 
self in  the  German  language.     The  pope,  instead  of  complying  with 

raJeam  cnratorem,  a  TJlissimo  utiQHe  ec-  tatis  miseril  litems,  nonne  ille,  qui  me  tam 

clesiae  nsque  pmestan^ssiraum,  a  laico  ua-  sacrilege  injurlavit,  sed  non  adeo,  nt  isle, 

nae  jul  ponUficem  pro  nefts!   suramnm!  Uenm  et  omnia  jura  mm  divina  qnam  hn- 

See  his  tract  de  eonteraptu  canonum  d'Ach-  mana,  —  si  quidem  ille  me  honranmiculum 

ery  Spicileg.  T.  L  p.  347.     And  the  same  nnnm,  iste  totum  pcnicus  mundnm,  ille 

bishop  now  speaks,  after  this,  of  the  fact,  unam  adnlteravit  ecclesiam,  iate  eatidem  et 

thai  such  was   the   genera]  contempt  in  omnes  per  universnm  orbem  diffusa*,  —  si 

whtcli  the  eccloainBticttl  laws  were  held,  that  mei  causa  aliquid  ei  (liie  violator  of  Uie  ec- 

a.  person  who,  in  spite  of  these  laws,  had  desiasticul  law)  dnrins  mandnverit,  nonne 

atlMued  to  a  spiritual  office,  and  pursued  illico  ille  poteritei  leaeribere  illud  de  eran- 

the  same  vicions  course  of  life  when  a  cler-  gelio ;  Quid  autem  vides  featucara  in  oonlo 

gvman,  might  be  elevated  to  the  papal  dig-  fratris  tui,  trabem  autem,  quae  in  oeulo  too 

nily  ■.  and  when  such  a  pope  would  punish  est  non  consideras  t"    L,  e.  f.  349, 

the  violation  of  the  ecelesiastical  laws  in  '  The  corrupt  influence  of  female  su- 

auT  particular  case,  he  might  easily  be  re-  premaey  in  Home,  and  the  name  Joannes, 

minded  of  his  own  greater  sins,  and  thus  be  which  eonie  of  these  unworthy  popes  bore, 

thrown  into  great  embarrassment.    "  Pone  may  perhaps  have  furnished  some  occasion 

qucmiibet  forte  bigamum  ante  dericatnm,  for  the  fabulous  leeend  about  pope  Joan  in 

fort*  in  clericala  esstitisso  laseivum,  inde  the  ninth  centnrj  (855). 

post  saeerdolium  muttiunbum,  bellicOBom,  '  An  eye  witness  of  the  moral  cormption 

perjurum,   vcnatlbus,  aucapiis,  aleae  vel  in  Rome,  who,  if  we  may  judge  from  a 

ebnositate  obnoxinm,  expeti  qaalibet  occa-  comparison  of  his  statements  with  other 

sioue  ad  apostolatum  Komanae  illiua  sedia.  descriptions  of  the  condition  of  Italy  in 

iBte  i^inr  si  illegalilate  poblica  forte  fuerit  these  times,  can  hardly  be  accused  of  exag- 

in  apoatolioa  sede  locatus,  quod  uliqne  pa-  geration,  Lnitprand,  bishop  of  Cremona, 

lienter,  utp!urima,permittere  valet  longan-  says  in  bis  work  De  rebus  imperatorum  et 

imjs  DeuB,  qnem  si  ego  adiero,  veluti  inju-  regum,  lib.  VI.  c.  VI.,  that  at  that  time  /^ 

riatus  ad  juns  ministEum,  et  ille  ni»us  injn-  miSe  pilgrima  ought  to  be  afi^d  to  visit 

liaa  vindu^are  aeas,  ei  apoetolicae  suctori-  Bome. 
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the  invitation  to  come  and  defend  himself,  insolently  ventured  to 
threaten  the  ban,  which  decided  the  course  of  the  synod  with  regard 
to  him.  He  was  deposed ;  and  an  archdeacon  of  the  Roman  church, 
in  good  standing,  was  chosen  pope  under  the  name  of  Leo  Tin. 

If,  after  these  occurrences,  a  new  contest  with  the  papal  monarchy 
arose  in  any  quarter,  it  would  be  seen,  whether  the  abominations  which 
had  so  long  polluted  the  seat  of  the  papal  government  and  the  papacy 
itself,  had  exerted  any  important  influence  on  the  public  opinion  with  re- 
gard to  it.  Such  a  contest  arose  in  France,  in  the  lime  of  pope  John  XV. 
In  the  French  church,  the  principles  of  ecclesiastical  freedom,  so  pow- 
erfiilly  advocated  by  archbishop  Hinkmar,  always  had  an  important 
party  in  their  favor.  Add  to  this,  that  at  that  time  a  new  spiritual 
life  began  to  emerge  out  of  the  darkness  and  barbarism  of  the  tenth 
century.  In  particular,  men  like  Gerbert,  that  zealous  laborer  for  the 
advancement  and  diffusion  of  science,  who  was  then  secretary  and 
president  of  the  cathedral  school  attached  to  the  church  at  Rheims, 
and  Abbo,  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Ileury,  had  united  their  efforts 
to  excite  a  new  scientifio  spirit  and  enthusiasm  in  France.  Thus, 
through  a  small  number  of  the  clergy,  of  whom  Gerbert  formed  the 
centre,  was  diffused  a  more  liberal  tone  of  ecclesiastical  law,  which 
would  not  suffer  the  condition  in  which  the  papaey  stood  at  Ilome  in 
these  last  times,  to  pass  unnoticed.  An  occasion  was  soon  presented 
for  this  party  to  appear  on  the  public  stage. 

Hugo  Capet,  who  bad  made  himself  master  of  the  royal  government 
in  France,  was  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  Charles,  duke  of  Lotharin- 
gia,  the  last  branch  of  tlie  Carolingian  family.  He  had  bestowed  on 
hia  opponent's  nephew,  the  young  Amulph,  the  bishopric  of  Hheims, 
vacated  by  the  death  of  the  archbishop  Adalbero,  expecting  thereby 
to  gain  him  over  to  his  polilical  interests.  But  Amulph  was  after- 
wards suspected  of  having  treacherously  opened  the  gates  of  the  city 
to  the  troops  of  duke  Charles.  Amulph  had  now  gained  for  himself  a 
party  ;  and  as  the  new  king,  whose  power  was  not  yet  fully  confirmed, 
bad  so  much  the  more  cause  to  humor  the  public  opinion,  so  in  pro- 
ceeding against  Arnulph,  he  took  care  to  conduct  himself  with  the 
greatest  prudence,  and  to  bring  it  about,  that  the  bishop  should  be  sen- 
tenced by  the  voice  of  the  pope  himself.  King  Hugo  and  the  Freach 
bishops  in  his  ioterest,  appHed,  in  the  year  990,  to  pope  John  XV, 
and  invited  him  in  the  most  respectful  terms,  implying  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  supreme  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  church,  to  pass  a  de- 
finitive sentence  of  deposition  on  Amulph,  and  to  assist  them  ia  the 
appointment  of  a  new  archbishop.  They  went  so  far  as  to  apologize 
in  this  letter  for  not  having  applied  m  any  cause,  for  so  long  a  time,  to 
tiie  Romish  church.^  But  as  the  other  party  was  seeking  also  at  the 
same  time  to  gain  over  the  pope,  the  matter  was  spun  out  at  great 
length  in  Rome,  aa  usually  happens  when  men  are  trying  to  find  their 

'  Non  sumus  nescii,  jamdudum  oportu-    longitudine  Mrrarnm  semoti,  deaideria  nos- 
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way  out  of  a  dubious  and  entangled  affair.  Meantimo,  the  power  of 
king  Hugo  had  become  sufficiently  confirmed ;  and  he  revenged  him- 
self on  the  pope's  authority,  who  refused  to  help  him  at  the  right  mo- 
ment, by  proceeding  in  a  way  so  much  the  more  independent 
of  him.  To  investigate  this  affair,  the  council  of  Rheims  assembled 
in  991.'  Gerbert'a  friend,  ArnuJph,  archbishop  of  Orleans,  was  the 
sou!  of  this  remarkable  assembly. 

Several  abbots  here  stood  up  for  the  principle,  that  the  pope  alone 
is  the  lawful  judge  of  bishops,  and  as  they  cited  in  proof  of  this  posi- 
tion passages  from  the  Pseudo-Isidorean  decretals,  the  archbishop 
Arnulph  hereupon  took  occasion  to  stand  forth  as  the  advocate  of 
ecclesiastical  freedom.  "  We  stand  up  for  this  —  said  he  —  that  the 
church  of  Rome  must  ever  be  honored,  on  account  of  the  memory  of 
St.  Peter ;  and  we  would  in  nowise  place  ourselves  in  opposition  to 
the  pope's  decrees.  Yet  she  must  be  so  honored  as  not  to  injure 
the  authority  of  the  Nicene  council,^  which  has  ever  been  respected 
by  this  church  of  Rome  ;  and  so  liiat,  at  the  same  time,  the  ecclea- 
astical  laiys  drawn  up  at  different  periods  and  in  different  places,  un- 
der the  guidance  of  tho  same  divine  Spirit,  shall  continue  to  preserve 
an  unquestionable  validity.  It  cannot  stand  within  the  power  of  the 
pope,  to  render  null,  by  his  silence  or  by  new  ordinances,  all  the 
eidsting  laws  of  the  church ;  for  thus  all  laws  would  be  superfluous, 
and  everything  would  depend  on  the  arbitrary  will  of  an  individual. 
If  the  bishop  of  Rome  is  a  man  who  recommends  lumself  by  his 
knowledge  and  lus  manner  of  life,  we  need  fear  from  him  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other.  But  if  the  pope  is  estranged  from  the  right,  by  igno- 
rance, fear,  or  worldly  dearea,  or,  as  m  these  last  times,  fettered  by 
the  tyranny  of  another,  we  have  so  much  the  less  reason  to  fear  the 
silence  or  the  new  ordinances  of  the  pope  ;  for  he  who  in  any  way 
stands  in  contradiction  to  the  laws  himself,  cannot  thereby  effect  any- 
thing against  the  laws,"     He  takes  occasion  from  this  to  glance  at 

•  The  transactions  of  this  counial  were  which  at  the  council  had  heen  more  folly 
first  published  in  full  by  Bongar,  Frank-  developed,  and  that  he  had  softened  in  ma- 
furt,  1600,  reprinted  in  Mansi  Concil.  T.  nj  cases  the  stern  rigidity  of  the  language. 
XIX.  f.  109.  To  be  snre,  a  suspicion  might  For  he  sajs:  Eanun  (senteniiarum)  am- 
atise  about  the .  anlhenticity  of  those  re-  plificationes,  digressiones,  et  si  qua  eju3 
eords  (and  this  is  the  argument  agunst  modi  sont,  quodam  sWdio  refringam,  ns 
them  on  which  the  papal  party  has  alwnys  odio  quarundam  personarum  potissimnm- 
insisted)  from  the  circamstance  that  thia  que  Amulphi  prodiloris  moveri  videar, 
account  proceeds  from  a  man  who  was  him-  qaasi  Bx  ejns  le^itima  depositione  Bemeuso 
self  ft  party  in  the  ease,  from  Gerbert ;  and  episcopium  legitime  sortitaa  rideri  appe- 
he  says  in  his  preface,  that  he  has  not  re-  lam.  After  so  frant  a  confession,  his  re- 
ported everjtJnng  that  was  stud  in  the  coun-  port  on  the  whole  is  surely  entitled  to  the 
cil,  word  for  word,  while  in  his  letter  to  the  greater  confidence.  It  was  in  fiict  the  spirit 
archbishop  Wilderod,  of  Straasbniij,  to  of  Gerbert  in  Ms  ftiends,  which  constituted 
whom  he  sent  thia  report  (Mansi  ConciL  (he  soul  of  this  council  i  thouj^h  we  may 
T.  XIX.  f.  166),  he  intimates  that  the  rep-  believe  the  account  given  by  Almoin,  that 
resentution  was  the  product  of  his  own  art.  several  or  many  were  governed  in  their  de- 
It  should  be  considered,  however,  that  this  oisions  by  the  anthority  of  the  king  rather 
refers  rather  to  the  style  of  the  produc-  than  by  the  influenpe  of  this  spirit.  See 
tlon,  than  io  Uie  matter  of  the  pnndples  Almoin.  De  gcstjs  Francomm.  t.  V.  c.  45. 
therdn  cxpi'essed;  and  Gerbert  indeed  inti-  '  ProhaWy  in  allusion  to  its  sixth  eanon; 
mates,  that  he  had  condensed  a  good  deal  see  on  this,  Vol.  11  pp.  162, 163. 
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the  condition  of  the  Romish  church  in  these  last  times.'  He  holds  up 
to  Bcom  the  monstcra,  who,  in  the  time  of  a  John  XII,  and  after  him, 
ruled  in  Rome ;  and  then  remarks  of  such  popes :  "  Is  it  a  settled 
matter,  then,  that  to  such  shameful  brutes,  utterly  destitute  of  all 
knowledge  of  thinga  human  and  divine,  innumerahle  priests,  distin- 
guished throughout  the  world  for  their  wisdom  and  for  the  purity  of 
their  hves,  are  to  be  subjected  ?  For  what  —  says  he  —  do  we  hold 
lum,  who  sita  blazing  with  purple  and  gold,  on  a  lofty  throne  ?  If  he 
wants  love,  and  ia  only  puffed  up  with  knowledge,  then  is  he  Anti- 
Christ  sitting  in  the  temple  of  God.  But  if  he  is  wanting  in  both, 
alike,  then  is  he  in  the  temple  of  God  like  a  statue,  like  an  idol ;  and 
to  seek  a  decision  from  such  an  one,  ia  like  asking  counsel  of  a  block 
of  marble.'  Much  better  were  it  to  apply  where  men  might  hope  to 
find  the  fullest  understanding  of  the  divine  word ;  for  example,  to 
worthy  bishops  in  Bel^um  and  Germany,^  than  to  the  city  where 
everything  at  present  is  venal,  and  where  judgment  is  distributed 
according  to  the  amount  of  the  bribe.*  With  what  face  can  one  of 
the  Roman  clergy,  among  whom  scarcely  a  man  is  to  be  found,  who 
has  learned  to  read  and  write,  venture  to  teach  what  he  has  not 
learnt  himself?  But  supposing  the  Romish  church  still  possessed  of 
her  primitive  dignity  ;  what  more  could  have  been  done  to  show  her 
respect  ?  What  more  can  be  required,  than  that  the  causae  majores, 
the  causes  of  the  bishopa,  should  first  be  reported  at  Rome  ?  This 
has  been  done  by  the  bishops  and  by  the  king.  The  bishop  of  Rome 
has  been  duly  consulted,  respecting  the  deposition  of  Amulph,  and 
the  appointment  of  a  worthy  successor  to  the  place  which  he  vacates ; 
but  why  he  has  not  answered,  let  those  explain  whom  it  concerns. 
Since,  then,  he  to  whom  we  have  applied  keeps  silent,  we  must  now 
endeavor  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  people ;  and  the  bishops  hero 
convened  from  the  adjacent  provinces,  must  depose  Amulph,  if  he 
deserves  to  be  deposed,  and,  if  a  worthier  man  can  be  found,  appoint 
that  man  his  successor."  The  proportion  of  Amulph  triumphed  — 
though  from  this  we  are  not  authorized  to  conclude,  that  all  the 
bffihops  of  the  council  agreed,  from  free  and  independent  conviction, 
in  the  principles  here  expressed.  It  may  have  been,  that  many 
allowed  themselves  to  be  determined,  partly  by  the  superior  influence 
of  a  few  liberal-minded  men,  and  in  part  by  the  authority  of  the 

'  Lngenda  Eoma,  qnae  nostris  tempori-  *  Ea  urbs,  quae  nunc  emptoribas  vena- 
bus  monatruosas  tenebras  futnro  saeculo  11a  exposila,  ad  nummDrnm  qiiantilatem 
fomosas  effudiali.  jadicia  trutinat.    Even  that  adherent  of 

•  Ni  miruni  si  caritaw  destituitur  aola-  ihe  papaeT,  the  abbot  Abbo  of  Flcni^,  was 

que  sdentia  inflatur,  Anlichrifltus   est,  in  compelled  10  find  this  true  by  experience, 

tempSo  Doi  aedena.    Si  autem  nee  carilate  when,  under  pope  John  XV,  he  visited 

fundaiur,  nee  sdentia  eri^tnr,  in  templo  Rome,  to  get  Ihe  privilegea  of  his  monaa- 

Dei  tanquam  alattia,  tanquam  idolum  est,  tery  confirmed  anew.    In  the  account  rf 

a  QUO  responsa  patere  marmora  consalere  hia  Life  in  Mabillon,  Ada  Sanct.  0.  B. 

eat  Saec.  VI.  P.  L  f.  47,  (  XI.  it  is  said: 

'  Certe  in  Belgica  et  Gennania,  quae  "  Tnrpis  Incri  cnpidnm  atque  in  oranibw 

vicinae    nobia    sunt,    summos   sacerdotea  suis  actibua  venalem  Johannem   rc^nt; 

Dd  in  religione  admodura  praestantes  in-  quem    exseoratni    perluatratis    orationis 

■  ■  ■    ■                         3a  quidara  gcatia  sanctorum  locis  ad  sua  redut" 
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king ;  and  these  might  easily  be  made  to  waver  again."     Tlie  hitherto 
archbishop  of  Rheims  waa  deposed,  and  Gerbert  chosen  to  fill  Ma 

Pope  John  declared  the  sentence  of  this  council  an  illegal  and 
arbitrary  act.  He  persisted  in  maintaining  the  principle,  that  in  the 
Romish  church  alone  was  to  be  found  the  lawful  tribunal  by  ttHcIi 
bishops  could  be  judged.  He  pronounced,  in  the  mean  while,  on  all 
the  bishops  who  had  taken  part  in  the  proceedings  of  tiiat  council,  the 
sentence  of  suspension  from  their  episcopal  fiinctJons,  aad  sent  Leo, 
an  abbot,  to  France,  to  carry  his  decrees  mto  execution,  and  to  press 
the  deposition  of  Gerbert  and  the  restoration  of  Arnulph.  But  Ger- 
bert  contended  strenuously  for  the  principles  which  had  been  ex- 
pi-essed  at  the  council  of  Eheims ;  in  his  letters,  he  spoke  in  the 
freest  manner  against  the  pretensions  of  the  pope,  and  he  represented 
to  the  bishops,  how,  by  yielding  ground  under  these  circumstances, 
they  would  degrade  their  whole  order  and  dignity,  and  entail  the  moat 
dangerous  consequences  npon  themselves  and  upon  the  church.^ 
«  The  object  aimed  at  —  said  he,  in  allu^on  to  tho  arrival  of  the 
pope's  legate  —  is  something  greater  than  merely  rnj/  owti.  person. 
(He  cited  the  proverb  from  Virgil:  Tunc  tuares  agitur,  pariescum 
proximns  ardet.)  It  was  an  attact  on  the  authority  and  the  rights 
of -the  bishops  and  of  the  king.  If  this  matter  were  carried  through, 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  bishops,  then  their  power  and  dignity 
would  be  annihilated,  since  the  right  would  be  taken  away  from  them 
of  deposing  any  bishop,  however  guilty ;  and  no  one  should  flatter 
lumself  that  it  did  not  concern  him  personally,  for  the  question  here 
did  not  relate  to  the  indulgence  of  the  judge,  but  to  tiiat  which 
should  once  be  actually  estabhshed  as  a  principle  of  law."*  To  Sar 
guin,  archbishop  of  Sens,  who  was  inclined  to  submit  to  the  pope's 
authority,  he  wrote  :»  "  Your  sagacity  should  have  enabled  you  to  es- 
cape the  sly  plots  of  cunning  men,  and  to  follow  the  precept  of  our  Lord, 
'  If  they  say  unto  you,  Lo,  here  is  Christ,  or  lo,  he  is  there,  go  not 
after  them.'  How  say  our  opponents,  that  in  deposing  Arnulph,  we 
should  have  waited  for  the  decision  of  the  Roman  bishop  ?  Would 
they  be  able  to  show,  that  the  judgment  of  the  Roman  bishop  is 
greater  than  the  judgment  of  God  'i  But  tho  first  Roman  bishop, 
the  first  of  the  apostles,  says :  It  is  better  to  hearken  unto  God  than 
mito  men ;  and  the  apostle  Paul  declares :  Though  an  angel  from 

'Ajmoin  (Hist.  Franc.  1.  V.  c.  45)  caj^  rods  bit  not  of  the  Romish  chnrch  ;  and 

the  arehbishop  Sagain,  of  Sens,  restated  that   not   ^  word   oc^irs  respecting  thB 

this  procending  from  llie  first,  and  also  power  Lonturred  on  the  sin-ii-ssors  ol  Ot. 

boldly  t^ld  the  king  the  truth  ;  jet  thii  13  Peter     Uardmn   Concil    J.    VL  i:.  X.  I, 

at  variance  with  tlie  lone  in  wl»ch  Gerbert  726                        ,      ,  ^            .         ,,. 

writes  lo  him  -  from  which  we  can  only  '  Sec  the  epislola  ad  ConstanOnnm  Mi- 

inferawant  o/ firmness  atid  tonstanej  in  eiacensem  ahbalem     Hardmn.  L  c  f.  731. 

the  bold  stand  he  had  taken  on  the  part  of  '  Sec  siVi  qmsqne  blandiatur  qaohbet 

Ihis  archbishop.  conqua^saio  (e  in  colnmi  nee  feiso  nomine 

*  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  ^le  con  eponsionis  decipiatur  cnm  res  el  tacta  non 

feaaion  of  faiih,  which  Gerbert  laid  down  es  indnlgentia  judicum,  aed  ex  alabilitaw 

before  his  ordination,  he  speaks  only  ot  a  pendeact  causarum 

Cwiolic  chnrdi,  only  of  font  general  sy-  '  L.  c. 
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heaven  preach  any  other  gospel  unto  you,  let  him  he  accursed.  Be- 
cause pope  Marcellinus  sprinkled  incense  to  Jupiter,'  must  all  hishops 
do  the  same  ?  I  say,  and  persist  in  it,  that  if  the  Roman  bishop  has 
committed  a  an  against  his  brother,  and,  having  been  often  reminded 
of  it,  does  not  listen  to  the  church,  such  a  Roman  bishop  is,  by  the 
command  of  God,  to  be  considered  aa  a  heathen  and  a  pubhcan  ;  for 
the  more  exalted  the  station  which  one  occupies,  the  deeper  is  hia 
fall."  He  then  proceeds  to  attack  tie  pope's  sentence,  suspending 
him,  and  the  others  who  had  taken  part  in  the  proceedings  at  Rheims, 
from  the  sacerdotal  functions :  "  If  the  pope  —  says  he  —  holds  _ua 
unworthy  of  his  fellowship,  because  none  of  us  would  agree  with  him 
in  that  which  is  contrary  to  tho  gospel,  yet  he  cannot,  for  any  such 
reason,  separate  us  from  our  fellowship  with  Christ."  He  quotes  here 
Rom.  8:  ii5.  "  And  what  more  grievous  separation  can  there  be, 
than  to  keep  away  a  behever  from  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Son  of 
God,  which  is  daily  offered  for  our  salvation  ?  If  he  who  deprives 
himself  or  another  of  his  bodily  hfe  is  a  murderer,  what  name  shall 
we  apply  to  him,  who  deprives  himself  or  another  of  the  eternal  life  ? 
We  must  give  no  occasion  for  our  adversaries  to  make  the  priesthood, 
which  is  everywhere  one  and  the  same,  as  the  Catholic  church  is  one, 
BO  dependent  on  an  individual,  that  if  his  judgment  is  perverted  by 
money,  by  favor,  by  fear,  or  ignorance,  no  man  can  he  a  priest,  but  he 
who  recommends  himself  to  him  by  such  virtues."^  That  which 
should  pass  as  the  common  law  of  the  Catholic  church  was  the  gospel, 
the  writings  of  the  apostles  and  prophets,  the  ecclesiastical  laws  given 
by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  current  in  all  Christendom,  and  the  decrees 
of  the  apostolic  see  not  standing/  in  eontradictmi  with  these;  for  to 
the  latter  he  attributed  only  a  conditional  validity.  His  letter  to 
Wilderod,  bishop  of  Strassburg,  in  which  he  exposed  at  length  the 
yiegality  of  the  pope's  proceedings,  he  concluded  with  the  following 
complaint  i^  "  The  whole  French  church  is  lying  under  the  oppres^on 
of  tyranny ;  yet  the  remedy  is  not  sought  among  the  French,  but 
among  these  Romans.     Rut  thou,  0  Christ,  art  the  only  salvation  of 

1  This  Gtory  was  probably  taken  from  or  rather  to  take  advantage  of  it,  hy  in- 

the  foreed  records  of  the  pretended  sjnod  venting  the  story,  which  is  the  substance 

held  in  a  subterranean  casern,  nnder  tlie  of  the  transactiona  of  that  council,  that 

tmperor  Diocletian,  near  the  Italian  town  the  assembled  bishops  did  not  venture  >• 

Sinneisa.     Seo  Hardtiiii.  Concil.  f.  217.  judjre  the  epistopum  primac  scdis,  who 

These  apocryphal  records  proceeded,  oa  could  not  be  judged  by  any  other  autho- 

tho  one  hand,  from  the  same  spirit  which  rily;  bat  that  the  pope  coulil  only  then 

dictated   the  Paendo-fcidorean   decretals,  be  deposed,  when  he  confessed  himself  his 

and  on  the  other,  connect  themselves  with  own  crime,  and  pronounced  his  own  sen- 

soma  more  ancient  tradition.     It  waa  a  tence.  — Thns,  tlus  stoiy  conld  now  he 

report  current  even  in  the  time  of  the  Do-  osed  both  by  the  opponents  ami  by  the  ad- 

natists,  that  the  Eonuin  bishop  Marcellinua  vocates  of  papal  absolutism, 
had  consented  to  bum  the  sacred  Scrip-        '  Hon  est  danda  occasio  nostiis  aemulis, 

tures  and  to  sprinkle  incense  to  the  gods,  nt  saccrdotinm,  quod  nbique  unam  est,  ila 

in  the  Diocletian  persecution.    See  Angns-  uni  sobjici  videatur,  ut  eo  pecunia,  Eratia, 

tin.  contra  Kteras  Poliliani  1,  IL  }  202,  But  metn  vel  ignorantia  comipto,  nemo  sa<:er- 

Aognstin  asserts  his  innocence,  De  baptis-  doa  case  possit,  nisi  qncm  sibi  hae  vu^tutes 

mo  contra  Pelilian,  S  27.    Now,  as  such  a  comraenderint. 
tradition  existed,  it  was    determined    to        '  Mansi  concil,  T.  XIX.  f.  166, 
lender  it  hamless  to  the  papal  authority, 
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men.  The  church  of  Rome  herself,  wMch  hitherto  has  heen  consi- 
dered the  mother  of  all  the  churches,  must  curse  the  good,  bleaa  the 
wicked,  ia  that  she  abuses  the  power  to  hind  and  to  loose,  received 
from  thee,  notwithatauding  that  with  thee  it  is  not  the  sentence  of  the 
priest,  hut  the  conduct  of  the  accused,  that  avails  anything,  and  it 
stands  in  the  power  of  no  man  to  justify  the  godless,  or  to  condemn 
the  righteous!" 

But  this  bold  spirit  was  uuahle  to  present  any  effectual  check  to  the 
power  of  the  papacy,  already  too  deeply  rooted  in  the  nrinds  of  the 
people,  and  which  was  promoted  by  the  mfiuential  monks,  and  by  mo- 
tives of  temporal  mterest,  whereby  many  bishops  were  determined. 
The  terror  of  the  papal  excommunication  had  acquired  already  too  much 
weight  from  public  opinion  for  tiie  voice  of  fi-ee-minded  individuals, 
however  supported  by  arguments,  to  avail  anything  against  it.  B^ 
adea  tiiis,  Arnulph  found  personal  sympathy ;  and  Gerbert  was  accused 
of  having  acted  from  impure  motives,  and  of  having  aimed  from  the 
bediming  at  obtMiiing  possession  of  the  archbishopric,  and  for  this  rea- 
son of  having  labored  to  procure  the  fall  of  Arnulph.^  Leo,  the  pope's 
legate,  appeared  in  995  before  a  comicil  at  Muson,  where  he  made 
known  the  papal  decision.  Gerbert  still  remained  true  to  his  princi- 
ples, and  made  a  powerful  defence,  in  which  he  expressed  them.  He 
said,  tliat  all  possible  marks  of  respect  had  been  shown  to  the  apostolic 
chair.  Eighteen  months  the  pope's  decision  had  been  patiently  waited 
for.  But  when  no  counsel  was  to  be  obtained  from  man,  they  had  re- 
sorted themselves  to  tiie  far  higher  word  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  de- 
cided according  to  that.  After  the  proceedings  of  the  _  council  had 
been  brought  to  a  close,  Gerbert  was  invited  by  several  bishops  in  the 
name  of  the  pope's  legate,  to  cease  performing  the  priestly  functions 
until  the  meeting  of  a  greater  French  ecclesiastical  assembly  to  be  held 
at  Rhoims.  But  he  refused ;  and  declared  in  presence  of  the  legate 
himself,  it  stood  not  in  the  power  of  any  bishop,  any  patriarch,  any 

'  Gerliert  defends  himself  i^ainst  this  verat  cum  totina  Cleri  ct  omnium  episoo- 

oMrKe  in  ft  letter  to  the  pope,  ep.  38.  in  Da  porum  ac  qnorundornm  militom  faTore. 

Chesne  Scripiores  hist.  Franc.  T.  U.  f.  839.  It  is,  in  itself  considered,  not  improbable, 

Hon  Anralfl  peccata  prodidi,  s«d  publics  that  Adalbero  would  hate  been  very  glad 

peccantem  reliqui,  non  spe,  ut  mei  aemnli  to  have  the  distingnished  man,  who  sK>od 

Sicunt,  eapessendi  ejns  honoris,  testis  est  so  near  bim_,  for  hia  successor;  and  the 

Deus  et  qai  me  noverunt,  sed  ne  commu-  literary  merits  of  Gerbert  would  recom- 

nicarem  peccatis  alienis.    He  affirms  in  his  mend  him  above  all  others  to  those,  who 

Bp«ech  in  defence  of  himself  before  the  were  chiefly  goTerncd  by  the  spinlnal  in- 

coundlalMuaoniHarduin.  ConciLT.  VI.  terest.    But  a  man  descended  from  so  re- 

P.  I.  f.  735)  that  the  archbishop  Ad^bero,  speclable  a  family,  should  he  attain  to  one 

who  contrary  to  his  own  plans  had  ordjun-  of  the   highest  ecclesiastical  staUons  in 

edhim  a  priest,  intended  on  his  death  to  France,  would  naturally  excit«  the  jealousy 

make  him  his  successor;  hot  Amnlph  had  of  many  against  him ;  the  knighis,  barons 

contrived  to  obtain  the  office  by  simony,  and  all  those  who  were  chiefly  governed  by 

In  ejus  decesBU  ad  Doininum  coram  iLlos-  secular  considerations  would  natnralLy  pr^ 

tribos  viris  fnturus  ccolesiae  pastor  desig-  fer  for  their  bishop  a  person  of  exalted 

natus.    Sed  simonaica  haeresis  Amnlfum  rank:  like  Arnulph,  and  hence  it  is  easy  to 

praendit    In  evidence  of  the  truth  lying  see  how  it  was,  that  this  party,  which  at 

at  flie  bottom  of  (his  testimony  we  have  firsthadfavored  Amixlph,  was  alsoataiatcr 

also  what  Gerbert  says  in  a  confidemial  period  the  more  inclined  to  attach  them 

letter  (ep.  152.  f.  824),  in  Du  Chesne.     Fa-  selves  to  the  papal  interest 
ter  Adalbero  me  suceessorem  sibi  deaigaa- 
VOL.  III.                                          32 
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apostolic  prelate,  to  exclude  any  believer  whatsoever  from  the  comma- 
nion  of  tiie  church,  except  after  voluntary  confession,  or  ivhen  con- 
victed of  a  crime,  or  when  he  refused  to  make  hia  appearance  before  a 
council.  Nothing  of  all  this  was  to  be  applied  to  him,  and  therefore 
he  would  not  pronounce  on  himself  the  sentence  of  condemnation.  At 
length  he  suffered  himself  to  be  persuaded  by  his  friend,  Ludolph, 
bishop  of  Triers,  that  he  would  out  of  obedience  omit  the  celebration  of 
mass  until  the  next  council  at  Rheims.'  But  Gerhert  found  himself  in 
no  condition  to  maintain  Lis  stand  against  the  fanaticism  and  fury  of 
the  multitude  excited  by  the  influence  of  the  papal  legate.  Knights 
and  ecclesiastics  not  only  avoided  taking  any  part  in  the  divine  wor- 
ship held  under  the  direction  of  Gerbert,  but  even  shunned  all  inter- 
course with  him  as  an  object  of  abhorrence."  Yielding  therefore  to 
the  dictates  of  prudence,  he  withdrew  for  a  while,  to  a  secret  place  of 
refuge,  determined,  however,  stilS  to  maintain  the  justice  of  his  cause 
against  tiiis  arbitrary  exercise  of  papal  power.  "  The  churches  —  he 
wrote  to  Queen  Adelaide  of  France  —  which  by  the  judgment  of  the 
bishops  were  committed  to  my  guidance,  shall  not  be  otherwise  aban- 
doned by  me  tlian  by  the  judgment  of  the  bishops  ;  nor  against  the 
judgment  of  the  bishops,  if  no  higher  authority  exists,  shall  they  be 
forcibly  retained."3  He  was  for  having  the  decision  depend,  there- 
fore, upon  a  more  numerois  assembly  of  bishops.  The  contest  between 
the  party  of  Gerbert  and  that  of  the  pope  lasted  until  the  time  of  thia 
pope's  successor,  Gregory  V.  The  latter  threatened  to  put  the  whole 
French  church  under  the  ban.''  Hugo  Capet's  successor,  king  Robert, 
sought  by  yielding  a  little  here  to  obtain  the  pope's  recognition  of  the 
validity  of  his  marriage  with  Bertha,  notwithstanding  the  canonical  ob- 
jections.5  This  led  on  to  new  negotiations  by  tlie  mediation  of  the 
venerated  abbot,  Abbo  of  Fleury,  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  par- 
pal  party.  The  latter  conducted  them  in  a  personal  interview  with 
the  pope,  and  the  reconcihation  was  effected  on  terms  satisfactory  in 
all  respects  to  the  papal  authority.  At  a  second  council,  held  at 
Rheims  in  996,  the  decrees  of  the  first  were  completely  reversed,  Gei^ 
bert  was  deposed,  and  Amulph  restored.  So  in  this  case  also  the 
principles  of  the  Pseudo-Isidorian  decretals  triumphed,  and  everything 
that  had  been  done  in  contradiction  to  them,  appeared  as  an  act  of  ar- 
bitrary will,  Gerbert  himself  must  have  been  constrained  at  last  to 
^eld  to  the  superior  power  of  the  papal  system ;  for  he  was  ailerwards 
appointed,  through  the  influence  of  his  pupil,  die  emperor  Otho  III, 
to  the  archbishopric  of  Ravenna ;  and  pope  Gregory  V,  would  beyond 

'  Ne  occasLonem  Bcandali  sma  apmnl  s  Hcury  ^  XI.  Acta  sanct.  O.  B.  of  Matillon 

dftret  (jnae  jusiiombns  domim  apiviwiici  f.  47.  Saec,  VI.  P.  I. 

ronltare  vellet    sad  the   archhihop  of  »  As  Gerbert  says,  in  the  letter  lo  Queen 

Tner'  Adelaide,  died  aboTe,  Leo  Roraanns  abhas, 

'  Memmi  mcos  tonspiras»e  non  solum  iiD  ahsolvatur  AmnlftiB  obtinnic,  ob  confir- 

mil  le?   sed  et  dencos   nt  nemo  meLom  mandum  regis  Roberli  novam  conjuBinnj. 

comeleret.  nemo  "acns  interessel   m  the  Yet  even  hy  this  means  the  king  eould  not 

letter  to  QneenAdelaidi.  of  PrancB  mHar  prevent  the  pope  from  commanding  him 

inin  I  c  f  "34  afterwards,  on  pain  of  the  ban,  lo  separate 

'  L  0  f  7J3  from  Bertha. 

•  gee  the  Life  of  the  abbot  Abbo  of 
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a  doubt  have  refused  to  sanction  this  choice,  and  give  him  the  pa]l,i 
if  Gerbert  had  not  in  some  way  or  other  become  reconciled  with  the 
papal  see. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  in  the  year  999,  Gerbert,  the  same  man  who 
had  so  strenuously  contended  against  the  papal  power,  was  by  the  io- 
fiuence  of  Otho  III.  chosen  pope.  He  took  the  name  pope  Silvester  II. 
As  it  is  evident  from  what  we  have  already  remarked,  that  he  must 
have  given  up  those  principles  of  ecclesiastical  law  which  he  at  first 
maintained,  so  it  waa  not  necessary  for  him  when  pope  to  assume  any 
new  ground  of  action.  But  in  his  adjud^g  to  Anmlph,  archbishop 
of  Bheims,  all  the  rights  and  privileges  connected  with  this  dignity, 
and  securing  him  against  all  detriment  which  might  accrue  to  him  on 
account  of  former  offences,  we  perceive  his  design  of  uniting  the  justi- 
fication of  his  own  earher  line  of  conduct,  with  the  maintenance  of  the 
papal  authority.^  His  reign,  which  lasted  only  till  the  year  1003, 
was  too  short,  to  aUow  him  any  opportunity  of  exerting  the  influence 
which  might  have  been  expected  from  the  character  of  hia  mind ;  yet 
with  him  probably  originated  the  idea  of  a  crusade  to  hberate  the  holy 
dties  from  the  dominion  of  the  Turks,  an  idea  which  found  a  benignant 
Boil  not  till  long  afterwards.^ 

After  the  death  of  Otho  III,  the  haughty  Italian  nobles  were  no 
longer  kept  m  restraint  by  dread  of  the  imperial  power,  and  the  same 
disturbances  and  disorders  arose  again  which  had  sprung  from  hke 
causes  in  the  tenth  century.  The  two  contending  parties  of  Toscana 
and  of  TuseoK  had  the  most  corrupting  influence  on  the  Romish 
church.  The  counts  of  Tuscoli  became  continually  more  powerful,  and 
with  their  power  rose  their  pride.  In  the  year  1033,  they  had  the 
holdness  to  elevate  to  the  papal  dignity  Theophylact,  a  boy  twelve 
years  old  belonging  to  their  own  family.  He  called  himself  Benedict 
IX.*     He  gave  himself  up  to  every  species  of  vicious  excess ;  and 

'  See  the  documents  on  this  point  in  wliose  youtli  falls  in  a  period  when  all  thia 

Hardain.  1.  c  f.  740.  was  slill  in  lively  remembrance  (who  was 

'  Haidnin.  1.  c,  f.  760.    Considered  in  afterwards  pope  under  the  name  of  Victor 

&m  light,  Ms  letter  which  could  only  liave  lU,)  says  in  the  third  book  of  hia  pia- 

been  written  bj  a  person  in  Uie  posiuon  of  If^ues,  containing  wonderful  lales  ot  his 

Silvester,  to  whom  the  snperacription  at-  own  times :  "  Dum  per  aliquot  annoa  non- 

tributes  it,  explains  itself.     It  deUcalely  nnlli  solo  nomine  ponlificum  cathedmm  ob- 

hinls,  ihat  though  Araulph  liad  deserved  tinerent,  Benedictua  qtiidam  nomine,  non 

to  be  deposed,  yet  his  deposition  was  not  tamen  opere,  cujnsdam  Albenci   consults 

formaUy  valid,  quia  Romano  assenan  ca-  filins,  m^i  polin.^  Simoms,  quani  tsimonis 

niit-    And  BO  the  plenary  power  of  Peter  Petri  vesligia  sectatus,  non  parva  a  patre  in 

is  shown  in  this,  that  he  conld,  notwilh-  populum  profligata  peoania  summnm  Bibi 

standing  hia  guilt,  be  again  restored  to  that  sacerdotinm  vendicavit,  ctyus  quirtem  inral 

dignity,  as  if  nothing  had  been  done.    Eat  adeptnm    sacerdotiom  vita  quam  lorpis, 

emm  PeWo  ea  summa  faculcas,  ad  quam  quam  foeda,  qnamque  execranda  ejtHlent, 

nollamorlaliamaeiiuipararivaleatfelicitas.  horreaeo  referre,"  —  and  he  names  among 

nostra  teubiqneauctorita8munial,etiam3i  his  aets  rapioas  cjiedes  ahaque  nefond^ 

conscientiae  reatus  occnrrat  See  Bibl.  patr.  Lugdanens.  T.  XVIIL  f. 

'  The  complMnt  of  the  desolated  Jem-  853.    Another  older  contemporary,  Glaber- 

aalem  or  of  the  universal  church,  composed  ins  Rudolph,  monk  of  Cluns,  savs  of  him 

g'     him,  if  indeed  that  tract  is  genuine :  near  the  close  of  his  history  of  the  times . 

litere  ergo  mUes  Christi,eBto  signifer  ot  "Fuerat  Romanae  aedi  ordinalus  quidam 

compugnator  et  quod  armis  neqais,  con-  pner  drciter  annomm  duodecim.    ^o™?" 

aiHi  et  opnm  auxifio  subveni.  dnm  referre,  Wrpitudo  illins  conversationw 

*  Dosiderius,  abbot  of  Monte  Cassino,  etvitae." 
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of  course  this  cntlironcment  of  mean  ]>rofli^aGy  on  the  chair  of  St. 
Peter,  hsul,  by  reason  of  the  relation  of  the  japacj  at  that  time  to 
tie  Western  church,  tie  moat  baleful  influence  on  the  condition  of 
Christian  life,  especially  in  Italy.  But  at  the  very  time  when  such 
corruplion  prevailed  in  this  country,  the  counteracting  influence  of  a 
Christian  spirit  which  both  recjuired  and  promoted  holiness  of  heart, 
waa  felt  in  the  life  and  labors  of  the  younger  Nilus,  a  pious  monk 
of  Grecian  descent,  who  first  made  his  appearance  among  the  Greeks 
of  Calabria.  Exhibiting,  in  the  midst  of  a  corrupt  generation  the  ex- 
ample of  a  life  wholly  consecrated  to  Christian  love,*  he  had  been  the 
means  of  calling  many  to  repentance,  and  had  boldly  rebuked  trans- 
gression even  in  Mgh  places.  The  same  spirit  animated  his  disciple, 
the  abbot  Bartholomew  of  Crypta  (Grotta)  Ferrata.  In  a  paroxysm 
of  alarm  from  his  troubled  conscience,  the  young  pope  is  said  to  have 
applied  to  this  venerated  monk,  and  asked  him  what  he  must  do  in  or- 
der to  make  his  peace  with  God,  Bartholomew,  as  it  is  reported, 
frankly  told  him,  that  stained  with  such  crimes,  he  could  no  longer 
minister  as  a  priest.  No  other  course  remained  for  him  but  to  lay 
down  his  office,  and  spend  a  life  devoted  wholly  to  penitence  in  soli- 
tude. But  Benedict,  although  touched  perhaps  for  a  moment  by  the 
voice  of  truth  echoed  from  bis  own  conscience,  felt  the  rebuke  only  as 
a  transient  impression,  which  soon  vanished  away  under  the  influence 
of  his  profligate  family  and  chosen  associates,**  The  unfavorable  light, 
hcwever,  in  which  his  public  conduct  was  viewed,  could  he  turned  to 
more  account  by  the  party  opposed  to  him.  They  succeeded.  A,  D. 
1044,  in  ejecting  Benedict  and  making  John,  bishop  of  Sabina,  pope, 
under  the  name  of  Sylvester  III.^  Benedict  was  enabled,  it  is  true, 
by  means  of  his  powerful  connections,  to  drive  this  rivalfrom  Rome,  and 
compel  him  to  return  home  to  his  bishopric.  But  satisfied  that  he 
could  not  msuntain  his  seat  on  the  papal  throne  in  spite  of  the  abhop. 
rCDce  and  detostation  of  mankind  ,  and  placing  a  higher  I'aiue  on  the 
means  of  gratifying  his  pleasures  than  on  any  dignity  of  station ;  *  he 
resolved  to  follow  the  ti  iffic  m  benefices  at  that  time  so  common  in 


Crypta  Ferrata,  which  was  publLfhed  by  'Bon  tam  vacua  mann,  says  me  atiDOt 

the  Jesuit  Petrus  Passinns  in  his  Thesaa-  Desiderius;  for  that  a  Bum  of  inone^Fpro- 

rns  asecticus.  Paris,  1684,it  is  narrated  (see  portionate  to  iK  value  had  to  be  paid  for 

E.  440)  that  Benedict  was  actually  induced  CTery  spiritual  office,  was  once,  especially 
J  these  words  to  abdicata  the  papal  dig-  in  these  districts,  a  Tnling  principle, 
ni^.  But  we  assuredly  cannot  prefer  this  '  Desiderius  says  of  him:  Quia  durum 
single,  nntrustwfMthy  authority,  where  not  est  in  eorde  veteri  nova  nieditari,  in  eisdem 
even  the  name  of  tlie  pope  is  mentioned,  to  pravis  et  perversis  operibus,  ut  ante,  perse- 
Ihe  various  and  credible  aceounts  of  the  verabat  Cumqna  sa  a  clero  simul  et  poji- 
maniier  in  which  Benedict  resigned  his  sta-  ulo  propter  nequitias  suiis  oonteinni  respi- 
tion;  nor  can  tliis  single  testimony  fioiiian  ceret,  et  fama  suorum  iiicinorum  omnium 
obscure  sonrce,  famish  Euflident  grounds  aorea  impleri  eemeret,  tandeni  reperto  con- 
fbr  the  hypotliesis  of  another  earlier  or  Bitio,  qui  voluptati  deditus  ut  Epiennis  ma- 
later  abdication  of  Benedict,  At  the  same  gia  qnam  pon^feic  viiere  inalebat,  cnidam 
time,  howorer,  the  story  about  the  conver-  Joiinni  archi — preBbviero,quitiinoin  nrbe 
■ation  between  the  pope  and  the  moDk  may  relitfiosior  eaeteris  clericis  vldebatnr,  noa 
be  troe,  and  the  biofcTaphor  did  but  errone-  parva  ab  eo  accepta  pecnnia,  Bnmmum  sa- 
ouslj  conneet  the  pope's  abdiuation,  which  cerdotium  relinquens  tradidit 
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Italy,  and  disposing  of  the  papal  office  at  a  bargain,  to  retire  with  the 
avaUa  to  the  quiet  enjoyments  of  his  castle.  The  bargain  was  msjie 
with  John  Gratian,  an  areh-prieat  belon^ng  to  the  better  class  of  the 
clergy,  who  perhaps  flattered  himself  that  he  should  be  able  to  sanc- 
tify the  wicked  means  by  the  good  end  he  had  in  view,  which  was  to 
put  a  stop  to  this  scandalous  state  of  things  at  Rome,  and  to  use  the 
papal  power  as  a  means  of  checking  the  progress  of  corruption  in  the 
church,  that  had  been  making  such  rapid  strides  under  the  influence 
of  the  bad  example  of  a  degenerate  papacy.  We  see  from  the  lan- 
guage addressed  to  him  by  a  Peter  Damiani  —  that  earnest  laborer 
for  the  restoration  of  ecclesiastical  order — what  hopes  the  party  of 
the  more  seriously  disposed  clergy,  the  party  which  longed  for  a  re- 
formation of  the  church,  believed  they  might  repose  in  him.^  Dami- 
ajii  expresses  the  hope,  that  he  would  at  last  put  a  stop  to  crying 
abuses,  to  the  practice  of  simony  in  appointments  to  benefices,  that 
he  would  provide  for  the  hett«c  distribution  of  these  benefices,  and 
bring  back  the  church  to  its  former  splendor.a  But  Benedict  af- 
terwards concluded  not  to  ^ve  up  the  papal  digtuty,  and  so  there  were 
three  popes  at  once.  Henry  III,  the  emperor  elect,  was  called  upon 
by  the  well-disposed  of  all  parties,  to  put  an  end  to  this  inextricable 
eonfiision.  In  the  year  1046  he  entered  Italy  at  the  head  of  an  army, 
with  the  intention  of  being  crowned  emperor  in  Rome.  Gregory  VI, 
the  purest  of  the  throe  popes,  and  who  considered  himself  the  rightful 
one,  conceiving  that  he  had  no  cause  for  fear,  came  to  meet  the  emperor 
at  Piacenza.*  Yet  what  he  had  to  offer  in  justification  of  himself  was 
not  found  satisfactory ;  and  all  the  three  popes  were  deposed  at  a  coun- 
cil held  at  Sutri.*     Soon  after  this,  another  council  was  held  in  Rome, 


'  Glalier  Rndolph,  who   concluded    hia  iuris  privilcgiQm  se  reeepisse  saniscn  graW- 

Mslorj  of  llie  times  when  Gregory  had  at-  letur  ecclesia.    Conteratnr  Jam  milldbrme 

tained  to  the  papal  chair,  and  when  all  well-  caput  venenati  aerpentis,  oesselcommerdnm 

disposed  persons  were  placing  their  hopes  perversae  negoctationis,  nollom  jam  mone- 

on  him,  ends  his  history  with  the  following  tarn  fiilsarias  Simon  in  ecclesia  fabricet 

words;  Tunc  vero  (Benedictns)  cum  con-  '  According  to  the  report  irf  Desiderins, 

Bcneu  totiuB  Homani  popnli  atque  ex  prae-  the  emperor  himself  anmmoned   Gregoiy 

cepto  imperatoris  ejectus  est  a  sede  et  in  by  bishops  sent  to  him  for  that  purpose,  to 

loco  ejus  subrogatus  est  vir  re1i|>iosissimii3  a  council  to  be  held  under  his  presidency, 

sc  sanclitate  perspicuus  Oregorios  naiione  at  which  the  affairs  of  the  church,  and  pnr- 

Romanus,  cujus  videlicet  bona  fama,  quic-  ticniarlv  the  matter  of  the  three  claimants 

Suid  prior  fbedaverat,  in  melios  reformavit.  to  the  title  of  pope,  were  to  be  discussed. 

lu  Chesne  Script.  Hist  Franc.  T.  IV.  f  Joannem  missis  ad  eum  episeopis,  uc  de 

98.    Also  another  contemporary  writer,  the  ecclesiasticis  negotiis  maximeque  de  linma- 

ftuthor  of  a  short  biography  of  Halinardus,  na  tnnc  ecclesia,  quae  tres  simul  h^ere 

archbishop  of  Lyons,  designates  John  Gra-  pontiflces  videbatnr,  ipso  praesidentn  trae- 

tian  as  the  ihen  acknowledged  pope:  "Jo-  taretnr,  venire  rogavit 

hannes  eognomento  Gralianns  tunc  reside-  '  According  to  the  report  of  Desiderins, 

bat  in  sede  aposlolica."    And  we  see  from  Gregory,  feeling  the  weight  of  the  argu- 

what  is  there  related,  how  much  piuns  he  ments  bn>ughti^iunsthim,Toluntarilvlaid 

took  to  induce  a  pions  man,  who  was  de-  down  his  office,  and  sued  ior  pardon. '  A^- 

Hied  by  the  clergy  and  the  community  of  noecens  se  non  posse  juste  honorem  lanti 

Lyons  ax  their  archbishop,  lo  accept  that  sacerdotii  administrare,  ex  pontiiicali  sella 

office.    See  the  Chronicon  S.  Benigni  Di-  exiliens  ac  seraet  ipsum  pontJBcaJia  indn- 

viouensis  in  D'Achery  Spicileg.  T.  11.  f.  menta  esaens,  postulala  venia,  aummi  sa- 

392.  ceidolii  dignitatem  deposuit     Thecontem- 

'  See  his  first  letter  to  this  pope,  with  poraneous  writer  of  the  Life  of  archbishop 

which  his  collection  of  letters  b^ins :  Lac-  Ilalinardus,  of  Lyons,  says  of  the  era  peror : 

teului  coeli  et  exsoltet  terra  et  antiquum  sai  Fecit  deponi  Joannem,  qui  tun  Cathedrae 
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where  a  pope  was  ebosen  ;  not,  however,  from  the  Koman  clergy,  for 
there  no  individual  of  their  hody  was  considered  fit  for  the  office  ;  but 
the  choieo  fell  on  a  German  of  more  undoubted  worth,  Smgder,  bishop 
of  Bamberg,  who.  called  himeelf  Clement  II, 

A  new  spirit  of  reform  now  began  in  the  Roman  church,'  evoked 
by  the  boundless  corruption^  which  had  hitherto  prevailed.  'ITie  party 
who  tool;  an  interest  in  this  movement  of  reform,  was,  for  the  moat 
part,  the  same  as  had  wished  to  make  the  church  independent  of 
the  secular  power,  and  cherished  the  idea  of  the  papal  theocracy. 
This  party  was  profomidly  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  contrast 
between  what  the  papacy  and  the  church  th^n  were,  and  what  the 

Spacy  should  be,  and  the  church,  through  the  papacy,  siiould  become. 
Ley  desired  a  reformation,  which,  beginning  at  the  head,  should 
spread  through  all  the  members  of  the  church.  But  as  it  was  impoa- 
able  in  Italy,  for  the  present,  to  stay  the  corrupting  influence  of  the 
ItfJian  secular  parties  on  the  papal  elections,  and  on  the  church  of 
Home,  except  by  the  power  of  the  emperor,^  who,  as  all  were  forced 
to  acknowledge,  was  animated  by  a  sincere  regard  for  the  weal  of 
tiie  church,  so  it  became  necessary,  for  the  present,  to  side  with  him, 
in  order  to  secure  the  election  of  popes  devoted  to  the  reforming 
interest ;  for  of  course  there  were  many  in  Italy  and  Rome,  both 
ecclesiastics  and  laymen,  who  had  found  their  account  in  the  old 
disorders  and  abuses,  and  who,  therefore,  would  have  preferred  that 
there  should  be  no  popes  of  that  character.  Thus,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  the  emperor,  German  bishops,  not  infected  with  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  Itahaa  clergy,  were  raised  to  the  apostolical  chair. 
Poppo,  bishop  of  Brixen,  who  by  this  influence  had  been  created  pope, 
under  the  name  of  Damasius  II,  havmg  died  a  few  weeks  afterwards, 
the  Roman  clerus  again  sent  delegates*  to  the  emperor,  who  met  them 
in  the  diet  at  Worms,  where  he  conferred  the  papal  dignity  on  one  of 
his  kinsmen,  Bruno,  bishop  of  Toul,  a  man  distingvnshed  for  his  monk- 
ish austerities,  his  zealous  devotion  to  the  external  and  internal  afiairs 
of  the  church,  and  his  activity  in  the  discharge  of  such  secular  busi- 
ness as  devolved  on  him,  in  his  pohtieal  capacity ;  while,  no  doubt,  he 
most  have  already  acquired  a  good  reputation  among  the  Romans,  by 
lu3  practice  of  making  a  yearly  pilgrimage  to  Rome."  With  this 
pope,  Leo  IX,  in  the  year  1049,  begins  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of 

fq      ^il  '            t    p      p     t  saecrdoMs,  tales  el 

li  to                 t  p      R  m         J.       ifi  es,   qui   omnea  alios 

I  m  H  m           d  b  b     t,    mnc  sal  em  infatn. 

!  t  m      q       ml  quid,  in  quo  condire- 

D     In        g    d  it  as  a  work  of  God, 

clesia  Don  erat  tu      t,  li    rep  rt    p  ra    a,  h        ht    b    t  by  th    hands  of  the  empe- 

qnae  digne  p       t  ad  tanli  1  m      ffi  ro      q  aJ  m    p  Kns  Dens  in  feciem 

cere  sacordot  1    ac    t  d  gn  t     reapicere, 

'The  bisb  p  Bru         f  S^n    (Bni  11  t  mp  reneous  writer  of  the 

Segniensis,  or  Astcnais),  a  man  belonging  Life  of  archbishop  Halinard,  says;   Hoc 

to  the  ^of  Hildebrand,  aajs,  in  his  Life  namqne  a  Bomanis  imperator  data  pccu- 

irf  Leo  IX,  after  describing  the  corruption  nia  non  parva  exegerat,  u(  sine  ejus  per- 

of  flie  church,  which  called  forth  this  ten-  missu  papa  non  eligeretnr.  1.  c.  f.  393. 
dency  to  reform :     "  Talis  erat  ecclesia,       '  See  his  Life  of  Wibert,  lib.  II.  cap.  L 
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the  papacy,  in  wtich  the  reforming  interest  already  spoken  of,  and 
the  effort  "to  make  the  papacy  and  the  church  wholly  independent  of 
the  secular  power,  were  chiefly  prominent.  Neither  Leo  IX,i  nor 
his  successors,  down  to  the  end  of  this  period,  were  men  of  bo  much 
importance,  that  a  new  epoch  of  ecclesiastical  development  could 
have  been  introduced  by  their  sole  agency.  The  personal  character 
and  talents  of  the  popes  are,  in  the  present  case,  matters  of  small 
account.  Th&)  were  but  the  instruments  of  that  system  of  reformar 
tion,  which  had  sprung  up  among  a  portion  of  the  stricter  clergy  and 
monks  in  Rome,  in  opposition  to  the  hitherto  prevailing  corruption, 
and  as  the  necessary  reaction  of  a  more  serious  Christian  spirit, 
against  the  same.  As  the  representative  of  this  tendency  to  reform 
necessarily  proceeding  from  the  development  of  the  church,  we  may 
conader  Cardinal  Peter  Damiani,  bblicfp  of  Ostia,  a  man  distin- 
guished for  his  earnest,  though  narrow  and  bigoted  zeal  for  the 
restoration  of  the  dignity  of  the  priesthood,  and  of  a  stricter  church 
discipline.  But  the  man  who,  by  the  superiority  of  bis  intellect,  and 
by  the  firmness  and  energy  of  his  character,  did  most  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  carrying  out  of  this  system,  and  who  may  be  justly 
styled  the  soul  of  this  new  epoch  of  the  papacy,  was  the  monk  WM&- 
brand.  It  was  by  his  activity,  down  to  the  close  of  this  period,  that 
the  way  was  prepared  for  a  work,  which,  in  the  commencement  of  the 
following,  he  himself  placed  at  the  head  of  the  papal  government,  car^ 
ried  to  a  full  completion.    On  this  individual  we  must  from  the  present 

>  Worthy  of  notice,  as  aorving  to  charac-  him,  fliat  if  all  snch  ordinations  shonld  be 
teriie  Leo,  are  several  traits  Tncidentaliy  considered  null,  the  churches  in  Eoma 
mentioned  by  Berengar  of  Tours,  whicli,  would  be  left  without  priests,  and  no  mass 
though  some  allowance  should  be  made  could  be  celebrated  i  see  Peter  Damiani 
on  account  of  Uie  hostile  feelings  of  the  liber  gratissimos,  or  Opusc.  VI.  ^  35.Jm 
reporter,  yet  mark  him  as  a  man  ex-  which  book  he  combats  this  view).  But 
tremely  dependent  on  the  influence  of  at  Vercelli  he  was  once  more  induced  to 
those  around  him,  one  who  could  easily  be  consider  these  ordinations  as  nnll,  and  to 
led  and  deceived  by  others.  The  pope,  ordain  over  again  those  who  had  been  so 
who  was  so  zealous  for  the  strict  moral  ordained.  It  being  ^ain  represented  to 
disciplino  of  the  clergy,  on  coming  to  Ver-  him,  that  such  a  proceeding  was  at  va- 
eelli,  in  ihe  year  1050,  toot  up  his  resi-  rianee  with  the  principle  of  the  objective 
dence  with  the  bishop  of  that  city,  who  validity  of  the  sacraments,  he  rose  np  m 
had  seduced  the  betrothed  wife  of  his  un-  the  council  from  his  i«tpal  chair,  and  b^ 
cle,  a  nobleman,  and  lived  with  her  on  ged  the  assembled  bisliops  to  pray  the 
terms  of  unlawful  intercourse;  and  this  Lord  Uiat  hemightbe  foreiven.  But  on 
nobleman  conld  obt^n  no  hearing  for  his  his  return  to  Rome,  the  influence  of  Hum- 
complaiuta  agfunst  the  bishop,  eifter  from  bert  agdn  prevailed,  and  he  continued  to 
the  eoundl  or  from  the  pope.  There  was  reordain  in  the  same  manner.  Berengar 
a  division,  at  that  time,  among  the  adhe-  says,  it  was  easy  to  see  from  tliis,  quanta 
rents  of  the  principles  of  reform,  some  laboraret  indigentja  pleni,  quanta  ageretur 
going  so  far  io  their  zeal  against  the  her-  levitate,  qnam  omni  circnmferrelur  Tento 
esy  of  simony,  tW,  as  none  of  the  bishops  doctrinae.  Vid.  Berengar  de  eoena  sacra 
who  had  obtained  thek  places  by  simony  ed.  Vischer,  ]iag.  40.  Nor  does  it  esactl^ 
were,  in  their  opinion,  true  bishops,  they  impress  us  with  a  fayorable  opinion  of  his 
declared  flie  ordinations  also  performed  by  inward  worth,  to  be  told  that  I-eo,  amid 
them  to  be  invalid.  The  other  more  pni-  the  severe  labors  and  cares  of  his  office, 
dent  party  held  fast,  even  here,  to  the  prin-  sought  relax^ion  from  a  parrot,  the  pre- 
ciple  of  the  objective  validity  of  the  sacra-  sent  of  some  ting,  which  had  learned  to 
mesial  acts.  Pope  Leo  was  in  the  begin-  repeat  "  Papa  Leo,"  which  was  afterwards 
ning  inclined  to  the  prindples  of  the  for-  related  as  a  marvel  by  those  who  honored 
mer  party,  at  the  head  of  which  stood  Cai-  him  as  a  sejnt.  See  Wibert  c  II, 
diiuu  Hiunben,  uatit  it  was  lepresented  to 
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fix  our  eye,  as  the  founder  of  a  new  period  introduce!  by  tho  histori. 
cal  development  of  the  church. 

Hildebrand  received  his  first  training  in  the  monastic  Ufe,  under 
the  direction  of  an  uncle,  who  presided  as  abbot  over  a  nionast«ry  in 
Rome.  A  mind  of  more  than  ordinary  seriousness,  such  as  we  reeog- 
mze  in  his  case,  could  not  be  otherwise  than  disgusted  at  the  corrup- 
tion then  prevailing  in  Rome,  and  roused  to  opposition  against  it. 
"When  Hildebrand  observed  the  wide  mischief  which  had  sprung  out 
of  the  confounding  together  of  ecclesiastical  and  secular  affairs,  the 
idea  would  naturally  be  suggested  to  him  of  a  necessary  reformation 
of  the  church ;  and  when  he  saw  two  parties  in  contention,  of  which 
one  fought  for  the  interest  of  the  secular  power,  the  other  for  the 
interest  of  the  papal  Theocracy,  ho  would  be  led  of  course,  m  trac- 
ing as  he  did  the  corruption  of  the  church  to  the  iniuence  of  a,  rude 
secular  power  subordinating  everything  to  itself,  to  regard  the  interest 
of  ecclesiastical  reformation  as  identical  with  that  of  the  church  The- 
ocracy. And  it  was  indeed  precisely  on  these  views,  that  all  those 
persons  in  Rtime  were  acting,  who,  hke  Damiani,  were  filled  with 
pious  zeal  agamst  the  abomination  in  the  sanctuary.  Hildebrand 
would  of  course  soon  become  connected  with  them  by  the  tie  of  a 
common  interest.  His  education  in  the  monastic  life,  as  weU  as  the 
revulsion  of  his  moral  feelings  against  the  corruptions  around  him  may 
possibly  have  nurtured  within  him  a  certain  stoicism  which  _  repressed 
the  gentler  sentiments  of  human  nature,  and  hence  Christianity  may 
not  have  so  penetrated,  softened,  and  ennobled  his  mward  hfe  and  chM^ 
acter,  as  it  might  otherwise  have  done.  Hildebrand,  while  yet  a 
youth,  was  a  friend  of  Gregory  VI ;  for  even  the  latter  as  we  have 
already  remarked,  was  for  undertaicing  and  administering  the  papac;? 
in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  stricter  party,  of  which  a  Damiani 
was  representative.  Hildebrand  might  no  doubt  also  from  his  omi 
ethical  point  of  view,  approve  the  principle  followed  by  Gregory  VI. 
in  obtaining  possession  of  the  papal  dignity,  —  the  principle  th^t  the 
end  sanctifies  the  means.  He  remained  faitiiful  to  that  pope^  even  m 
his  change  of  fortime,  and  accompanied  him  to  France,   to  which 

'Hence  the  passionate  enemy  of  Hilde-  he  pompliuns  of  the  injury  done  by  the 

brand  under  Henry  IV,  Cardinal  Benno,  emperor  by  his  loo  great  clemencv.    Had 

represents    him   in   his   fierce    invective  he  ordered  Hildebrand  to  be  confined  fbr 

which  in  other  respects  certainly  is  enti-  life,  a  Greeoty  VH.   wonbi  never   have 

tied  to  no  credence,  a  disciple  of  Gregory  been  the  author  of  so  much  mischief.    Wi- 

TI     He  also  ronfirras  the  account  of  his  mia  tamcn  pietate  decepWs  nee   ecclesia 

residence  in  Germany,  and  of  his   return  llomanaenec  sibi  nee  genen  humano  pros- 

from  that  eonntiy  to  Rome  in  the  saila  piciens,  novos  idololatros  nimis  lane  ha- 

of  Leo  IX    But  the  story  that  Hildebrand  buit,  quorum  memonam  aeterno  careere  a 

with  his  teacher  was  banished  by  the  em-  contagionehominum  removeredebnic  via. 

peror  from   Germany,  is  doubtless  to  he  in  Orthvini  Gram  fascieulus  renim  expe- 

attributcd  simply  to  the  bUnd  passion  of  tendarum  ac  fugiendanim,  t.  42.     wen«^ 

Benno.    He  says  of  him;    Hildebrandus  perhaps  compare  with  this  judgment  of 

Tenelicto  monaslino  praedicto  archpresby  Benno  another  pronounced  from  an  entirely 

tcro(thatJoannesGfatianus)adhaesit ;  different  point  of  view,  that  if  Charles  V. 

he  says  of  the  emperor  Henry  IH :  Sex-  had  but  ordered  the  deadi  of  Luther  at 

turn  Greaoriuin  cum  Hildebrando  discipulo  the  diet  of  Worms,  the  whole  mischief  ot 

BOO  in  Teutonicas  partes  deportatione  dam-  the  reformation  would  have  been  prcvent- 

lUviL    It  is  characteristic  w  the  man,  that  ^i. 
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country  he  retired.  That  he  sfil!  regarded  him  as  being  the  lawfnl 
pope,  after  he  had  been  deposed  by  the  influence  of  an  emperor, 
seems  evident  from  his  choosing  to  name  himself  after  his  friend, 
Gregory  VII.^  Nest,  he  rep^red  to  Germany ,a  and  probably  fell  in 
■with°Leo  at  Worms  itself.  Hildebrand,  who  possessed  that  within  htm 
■which  enabled  him  to  exercise  an  extraordinary  power  over  the  minds 
of  others,  seems  thus  to  have  soon  acquired  great  influence  over  Leo, 
who  was  easily  led  by  his  advisers.  He  made  him  repent  that  he  had 
been  appointed  pope  by  a  layman,  an  emperor  ;  and,  to  make  some 
atonement  for  this  false  step,  a^  well  as  to  avoid  establishmg  a  prece- 
dent for  the  future,  recommenJed  that  throwing  aside  alt  pomp  he 
should  travel  to  Rome  in  the  habit  of  a  pilgrim,  and  not  consider 
Lunself  as  invested  with  the  sacred  office,  until  he  should  have  been 
there  chosen  pope  in  the  customary  form.  Leo  followed  this  advice  ; 
and  perceiving  the  great  benefit  which  might  accrue  to  the  church  of 
Rome  from  having  devoted  to  her  interests  a  person  p<rasessed  of  the 
seal  and  energy  of  the  young  Hildebrand,  he  took  him  along  with  hhn 
to  Rome,  where  he  consecrated  him  to  the  office  of  sub-deacon.     Here 

'  The  German  Mstorian,  Otto  of  Frei-  rcgiam    pofpstalem   Romanam   eoclesiam 

Bingcn  to  mark  the  Cato-lifce  character  of  arriperc  vadia.     The  pope  now  snbmittea, 

Greeo^  in   his  relMion   to  Gregory  VI,  as  Bruno  inlima-tes,  to  he  Mvemed  by  the 

appRea  to  him   the    passage   in   Lncan:  young    man,  "ho  was  sUll  so  superior 

"Ticdix  causa  diis  placait  sed  victa  Ca-  to   him  m  intellect  and  power.    Hie  an- 

'  Here  a  conliadiction  esista  among  the  mus,  patienter  ei  satisfedt,  reddita  de  om- 
anciont  accounts  According  to  the  report  of  nibns  sieut  ille  volnerat  ratione.  Accor- 
Otto  of  Freiaingen.  wl^  w™"  however  a  ding  to  the  narralive  ot  the  eanonical  pnest 
century  later,  Leo  met  with  Hildebrand  in  Paul  Bemrieder  of  Regensburg,  a  ooniem- 
Ihe  monastery  of  Clnny,  received  from  porary,  m  his  Life  of  Gr^i?  VII,  4  U, 
him  here  the  dvice  which  he  followed,  and  m  Million  Acto  San^r,  O.B.  Saec-VX 
Wok  him  along  with  him  to  Rome.  To  P.  II,  or  in  the  Bollandists,  at  the  2Sth  of 
SfrelTrt TL  later  historian  we  o«ght  May  of  the  VI.  Tom.  -  Hilbcbraid  betook 
doubtless  W  prefer  the  earlier  reports,  ac-  himself  first  to  a  French  monasWry:  ha 
ajrdina  to  which  Leo  first  met  with  the  then  visited  the  court  of  the  emperor  Henry 
monk  Hildebrand  in  Germany.  Bruno,  III,  whence  he  returned  to  Homo ;  and 
bishop  of  Sogni,  who  had  received  many  then  went  bad:  ^oin  to  Germanj.  How 
ftcwiunts  from  the  mouthofhisftiendpope  it  might  be  dunng  his  last  residence  m 
Greuory  VII,  himself,  states,  in  his  Life  of  Germany  that  he  tell  in  with  Leo  IX. 
Leo  IX,  that  the  latter  had  from  the  flrst  Another  contemporary,  Wibert,  who  had 
accepted  the  papal  dignity  only  under  the  been  archdeacon  of  the  bishop  Bruno  at 
condidon,  that  lie  shonlS  he  voluntarily  Toul,  in  his  Life  of  Leo  IX. ^ys  nothing 
chosen  by  the  elergv,  and  community,  indeed  of  his  connection  mih  the  monk 
TheThe  remarks :  iffis  aurem  diebos  era.  Hildebrand ;  but  he  reports  (I.  H.  c.  L  yi 
tbi  monaohns  quidam  Itomanus,  ffilde-  Acta  Sanctor.  at  the  I9lh  April)  that  the 
brandns  nomine,  nohilis  indolis  adoleseens,  bishop  Bruno,  when  the  choice  jeU  on  him, 
clari  ingenii  aanctaeque  religionis.  Is  erat  requested  in  the  firat  place  a  delay  of  three 
BuMm  mie  turn  discendi  ^tia  (he  was  days,  to  decide  whether  he  would  accep 
seeking  therefore  more  knowledge  than  of  the  papal  digmty;  and,  having  spent 
could  be  acquired  at  that  time  iu  Italy,  the  these  three  days  in  fastmg  and  prayer, 
seat  of  moral  corrnption  and  ignorance,)  finaUy  declared  that  he  wm  ready  to  ac- 
tum etiam  ut  in  aliquo  religiose  loco  snh  cept  of  it,  under  the  condition,  si  audirel 
Benedicti  regula  mititaret  (therefore  not  in  totius  den  ac  Bomani  populi  commnnrau 
a  French  monaslery).  This  person  att^ac^  esse  sine  dissidio  coimnsum,  tWre  we 
ed  the  notice  of  Leo,  cuius  propositam,  may  easily  bring  it  in,  that  Leo  had,  in  tne 
voluntatem  et  religionem  moK  ut  cognovit^  mean  time,  spoken  with  Hildebrand,  who 
he  reqnestcd  hiSi  to  go  with  him  to  confirmed  him  in  hia  resolution  of  accept- 
Home  But  Hildebrand  declined,  as  he  ing  the  papal  digmty,  only  on  condition  it 
BMd  to  him :  Quia  non  secundum  canoiii-  conld  he  done  without  infraeUon  of  the 
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the  influence  of  Hildebrand  continued  to  grow  from  day  to  day,  and 
he  was  often  employed  also  on  important  missions  to  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

There  were  two  things  in  particular,  at  which  it  appeared  that  the 
plan  for  a  reformation  and  emancipation  of  the  church  must  aim  — 
the  introduction  of  a  stricter  moral  <HscJpline  among  the  clergy,  by 
reviving  the  ancient  laws  concermng  celibacy,  and  the  abolitioQ  of 
simony  in  the  disposing  of  the  offices  of  the  church,  so  as  to  cut  off 
from  the  secular  power  its  often  abused  influence,  in  the  dispensation 
of  benefices.  In  both  respects,  men  might  be  contending  simply  for 
the  restoration  of  that  order,  wliich  was  required  by  the  laws  of  the 
church,  feeling  themselves  bound  to  put  an  end  to  existing  irregulari- 
ties. In  respect  to  the  last,  the  words  of  an  unprejudiced  and  liberal- 
minded  man  of  this  age,  Berengar  of  Tours,  may  suffice  to  show  what 
corruption  had  come  upon  the  church  from  the  arbitrary  modes  of  dis- 
posing of  church  benefices,  and  how  imperative  was  the  caU  for  a 
decided  change  in  this  particular,  to  prevent  everything  from  going  to 
ruin.  His  opponent,  Lanfrick,  having  spoken  of  a  hoJy  council  in 
these  times,  Berengar  rephed  to  him :  "  Tou  must  know  yourself, 
that  you  speak  falsely ;  for  I  know  the  bishops  and  abbots  of  our 
times,  and  am  certain  that  you  also  must  know  them.  I  speak  of  a 
feet,  which  no  man  can  deny,  when  I  say  that  in  these  times  no  citiea 
receive  bishops  by  ecclesiastical  appointment."^  As  to  the  other 
particular,  the  laws  respecting  the  celibacy  of  ecclesiastics  remained 
valid  in  theory,  from  times  very  remote,  but  they  were  nowhere  ob- 
served ;  and  there  was  a  reluctance  to  apply  the  strict  letter  of  the  law 
in  cases  of  this  sort,  lest  the  clergy  should  be  brought  into  contempt 
with  the  laity,  by  the  exposure  of  their  immoralities.* 

Meantime,  it  was  impossible  to  prevent  Uhcit  connections  among 
the  clergy —  and  every  marriage  connection  of  an  ecclesiastic  was  so 
regarded  —  fi-om  becoming  known  to  the  people,  or  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  contempt  and  ridicule  to  which  they  exposed  themselves,  by  their 
notoriously  immoral  lives.^  No  doubt,  the  best  means  for  counter- 
acting the  corruption  of  morals  among  the  clergy,  would  have  been, 

'  Novi  noBtronim  tempomm  episcopos  Omni   pudore  postposito  pestis  haec   in 

et  abbaws,  quara  nullae  urbea  hoc  tempore  tontam   prorapit   andaciam,  nt   per   ora 

eccleaiaelica  instilutione  epiaropw  accipi-  populi  ToUlenc  Ifwa  scortantiuin,  oomina 

ant.  Berengar  do  sacra  coeaa  ed.  Vischer.  concobioamm.    Estherius  says,  that  in  no 

Berolin.  1834.  pag.  63.  Christian  land  were  the  cler^  so  despised 

"  Damiani  says,  in  his  Oposciilum  1 T.  De  as  in  Italy,  owing  to  their  debanchea  and 

coelibalu  sacerdotnm.  which  is  addressed  immoral  lives.    Quaernt  aliqnis,  cur  prae 

topopeHicholasII.  (T.m.opp.fol.  188):  caete||i  gentibna  baptismo   renalis   con- 

Kostris  temporibns  genuina  qnodammodo  temptoros  canonicae  legis  et  rilipensoras 

Eomanae  ecclesiae  consuetude  servalur,  ut  clencomm  sint  magis  Ilaliri.    And  he  at- 

de  eaeleris  quidem  ecdesiaaticae  discipli-  tribules  this  wholly  to  the  bad  example, 

nae    studiis,  prout  dignnm  est,  moneat,  which  the  clergy  set  b^  their  own  lives,  for 

de  clericorum  vero  Ubidine  propter  insnl-  they  were  to  be  distinguished  from  thB 

talionem  seculariom  dispensaloria  contis-  laity  only  by  their  tonsure,  their  dress,  and 

cescttt.  the  rites  which,  neghgenlly  cnoneh,  they 

'  Damiani  says  to  pope  Nicholas  II.  in  performed  in  the  chnrchas.     Inde  illi  cos 

the  place  above  cited,  representing  to  him  contemnunt  et  execration!,  ut  dignnm  est, 

that  it  was  absurd  to  fear  the  publication  habent  de  contemptn  canonum.  P.  II.  f. 

of  that  which  was  ah^ady  publicly  known :  3S1.  D'Acheiy  Spicileg.  T.  L 
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to  yield  to  the  want  which  could  not  be  repressed,  Jind  provide  a  way 
for  its  being  aatiafied  in  conformity  with  law  ;  as,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  imposed  restraint  of  the  unmarried  life,  unless  where  these  lawa 
were  directly  braved,  only  served  to  superinduce  still  more  disastrous 
effects.'  The  former  means  was  resorted  to  at  that  time  by  Cunibert, 
bishop  of  Turin.  lie  gave  all  his  clergy  permission  to  marry,^  with- 
out doubt,  on  the  principle,  that  by  so  domg  he  should  preserve  his 
own  see  from  the  immorality  which  prevailed  in  other  portions  of  the 
church ;  for  he  himself  led  a  strictly  unmarried  life  '^  and  Peter 
Damiaiu,  the  zealous  advocate  of  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  was 
forced  to  acknowledge,  that  the  clergy  of  this  church  were  markedly 
distinguished,  by  the  purity  of  their  lives,  and  by  their  knowledge, 
from  the  clergy  of  other  churches.  In  this  case  it  would  have  been 
natural  to  inquire,  how  far  the  ordinances  of  this  bishop  had  operated 
on  the  condition  cf  his  clergy ;  but  zealots  hke  Damiani  were  too 
much  blinded  by  their  prejudices,  to  see  the  truth  on  this  subject. 
In  fact,  the  idea  of  tlie  necessary  celibacy  of  priests  was  closely  con- 
nected with  the  whole  idea  of  the  priesthood,  the  idea  of  a  priestly 
caste,  separated  from  the  world,  and  destined  to  guide  its  socihi  rela- 
tions ;  just  as  tliia  notion  of  the  priesthood  stood  closely  connected 
with  the  whole  churchly  theocratic  system.  From  this  point  of  view, 
at  which  marriage  in  ecclesiastics  appeared  an  illicit  connection,  the 
strict  execution  of  the  laws  of  celibacy  appeared  to  be  the  only 
means  of  cheeking  the  progress  of  corruption  among  the  cleric^ 
order.  But  the  popes  favoring  the  system  of  reform,  in  their  at- 
tempts to  enforce  obedience  to  the  law,  met  with  the  most  deterauned 
resistance.  -Peter  Damiani  had  to  contend,  not  only  with  such  as 
acted  rather  from  the  impulse  of  their  inclhiations  than  from  settled 
principles,  but  also  with  such  as  attempted  to  justify  their  concubin- 
age as  a  lawful  thing,  and  who  wished  to  obtain  from  some  pope  the 
abrogation  of  the  laws  of  ceHbacy  in  a  lawful  way.  'Ihey  argued 
that  St.  Paul,  in  1  Corinth.  7:  2,  had  made  no  exception  wluitsoever, 
and  probably  appealed  to  other  similar  passages  also  ;*  they  cited  the 
ancient  canons  of  the  council  of  Gangra,  according  to  which,  whoever 
refused  to  attend  divine  service  performed  by  a  married  priest,  should 
be  excommunicated  from  the  church,*  and  a  canon  drawn  up  by  a 
synod  at  Tribur,  whereby  the  marriage  of  priests  was  permitted,^ 
which  canon  Damiani  declared  to  be  spurious.     As  whatever  is  said 

'  Batherina  saje:  Quum  pcniita  tonsu-  data  pcrsonamm  occeptorcs  in  niinoribaa 

ratorQm  universitus,  si  nemo  in  iis,  qai  non  quidem  sai-erdotdbua  Inxiiriaa  inquinamen- 

Bot  adulter  Hut  sit  nrsenokoUa.    Adaiter  ta  perseqnimur,  in  epl^copia  Butem.  quod 

enim  Dobis  est,  qui  contra  canoncs  nxo-  cimis  i^sarducn  est,  per  silcntiuni    toleroit- 
riua,  Vid,  DJscoi^a  inl«r  ipaum  et  cleii- 
cos.  1.  c.  f.  363. 

'  Vid.  Damiani  in  the  Opuacnlum,  ad- 
dressed 10  the  some  (IS.}:  Pennittis,  ut  o:  priests, 
ecelesiae  tnae  cleriti,  cujuscunque  sit  ordi-  '  Damiani  resorted  here  to  the  arbitrary 
Ilia,  yelal  jure  raatrimonii  conibederentur  interpretation,  that  the  reference  is  onlj  to 
Dxoribus.  such  as  liad  lived  in  marriage  before  their 

•  The  opposite  of  that  which  was  prac-  entrance  ioto  the  spiritual  order, 

tised  in  other  places.  Vid.  Damiani  Opnsc.  '  Opusc  IS.  e.  3.  T.  3.  f.  StN) 
17.  ad  NicoL  IL  c.  I.    Contra  diyiaa  man- 
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concerning  the  priestkooi  in  the  Old  Testameiti;  was  often  applied  to 
the  Christian  priesthood,  so  the  defenders  of  prie8%  marriage  ad- 
duced also,  in  defence  of  their  principles,  the  fact,  that  in  tlie  Old 
Testament  priests  were  bj  no  means  bound  to  celiba«y.'  Many  of 
the  clergy  excused  themselvea,  on  the  ground  of  tbcir  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances ;  they  could  not  possibly  dispense  with  domestic  help.^ 
The  enforcement  of  the  la;ra  of  celibacy  being  opposed,  then,  to  the 
interests  and  to  the  inclinations  of  so  many,  and  the  defenders  of 
priestly  marriage  being  in  part  conscious  to  themselves  of  having  so 
much  right  on  their  side,  it  was  natural  that  the  papal  legislation  on 
this  subject  should  not  be  able  to  push  its  way  through,  until  after 
a  long  and  difficult  contest-^  Pope  Leo  IX.  not  only  held  synods 
for  the  reformation  of  the  clergy  in  Rome,  but  iua  frequent  journeys 
to  France  and  Germany,  and  even  to  Hungary,  by  occasion^  of  eccle- 
siastical and  political  affairs,  where  his  me<^ation  was  solicited,  gave 
him  opportunity,  at  ecclesiastical  assembhes  which  were  held  under 
his  direction,  to  spread  and  to  inculcate  everywhere,  in  person,  those 
laws  against  simony,  and  immoral  excesses,  as  well  as  the  illicit  con- 
nections of  the  clergy,  and  also  to  carry  them  into  execution  on  eccle- 
siastics found  guilty.  Many  stories  were  circulated  of  remarka.bie 
judgments  inflicted  by  the  divine  hand  on  such  unworthy  ecclesiastics, 
and  which  ought  to'  serve  as  a  warning  for  others.^ 

'  Si  saeerdotea  nubcre  pecMtnm  esset,  when  he  came  to  ihe  name  of  the  Holj 

neqnauuam  line  in  lege  vcteri  Dominua  Spiril,he  began  to  stammcr,hisconsi;ienee 

praeceiiissit.  Oposc.  18.  Diss.  U.  r-  IL  f.  not  permitting  hun  to  otter  these  words ; 

199      Damiani  aifirras,  on  the  eontrarj,  thus  he  betrayed  his  guilt.    This  example 

this  was  otherwise  ordered  under  the  Old  made  sueh  an  impression,  that  many  were 

Testament,  because   the   priesthood  was  constrained  to  confess  themselves  guilty, 

confined  to  a  pnrti,:ular  race,  and  therefore  Vid.  onp.  Bninonis  ed.  Marchesi_  Venet 

proviaon  muM  be  made  for  its  eoiitinu-  1651.  T.  11.  f.  148.    Peter  Damian.  ^latel 

iitee.  the  same  thing  in  his  Opuseulum  ad  pap. 

'  Opuse.  18.  Diss.  I.  f.  195.    Muliebris  Nleolaum  II.  XIX,  de  abdications  episeo- 

seduUtatia  anxilio  earere  iion  possumos,  patus  c.  IV,  and  he  too  reports  it  as  hav- 

qniarafamitiflriainopiamsiislinemus.  ingbeen  received  from  the  mouth  ot  the 

'  Damiani,  in  his  Opnscnlum  ad  Nico-  then  archdeacon  Hildebrand ;  but,  accord- 

Iftum  II,  calls  the  defenders  of  the  law  of  ing  to  his  account,  this  occurred  at  another 

celilMicy  a  eecta,  cui  ubique  contradicimr ;  time,  and  on  a  different  oeeosion  ;  nameLy, 

and  he  says,  concerning  the  obligation  of  when  pope  Vietor  II.  had  sent  the  then 

obedience  to  these  pnp^  ordinances,  Aliud  subJeaeon  Hildebrand  (o  France,  km  'he 

quidem  qnodcnnque  veatrae  constitutionis  latter  removed  from  their  stations  six  bish- 

Imperium  sub  spe  perfideiidi  fidenter  indi-  ops.   accnsed   of  various   misdemeanors, 

-imus   Hujns  autem  capituii  nndam  saltern  Among  dieae  was  also  the  one  abovemen- 

iromissionem  iremnlia  prolatam  labiis  dif-  tioned,  of  whom  Damiani  says :  Ad  Spin- 

"lus  extorquemits.  tnm  Sanctum  vero  enm  venisset,  mox  iin- 

The  bishop  Bruno  of  Segni,  in  his  gua  balbutiens  tandem  rigida  remanebat ; 

.  of  Leo  IX,  among  other  statements  merito  si  quidem  Spintum  Sanctum,  dum 

received  from  the  mouSi  of  Gregory  VII,  emit,  amisit,  nt  qui  exdusus  erat  ab  ani- 

cites  the  following:  That  while  Leo  was  ma,  procnl  esset  etiam  consequonter  a  lin- 

hoiding  his  avnoife  of  reform  in  i'rance,  gna.    As  the  aceount  ^vcn  bv  Damiani 

where  many  bishops  were  accused  of  si-  is  drawn  up  more  freshly  nccotilmg  to  tbe 

mony,  one  of  these  appeared  particularly  event,  it  may  be  considered  the  more  ere- 

liable  to  suspicion,  but  still  the  eridenee  dible  aeeount ;  Bnino  perhaps,  by  a  slip 

was  not  safficient  to  convict  him.    The  of  mpmoiy,  transferred  the  anecdote  to 

pope  was  therefore  disposed  to  try  him  by  Leo  IX.    With  this  story  agrees  also  the 

the  jndgment  of  God,  and  imposed  on  him  testimony  of  Defidenns,  abbot  of  Monte 

as  tlie  tHal,  that  he  should  repeat  the  Glo-  Casino,  who  moreover  affirms,  that  he  had 

ria  Palri,  et  Filio,  et  Spintui  Saneio.    But  often  heard  it  repealed  by  Gregoi^  him- 


promis 
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But  when  the  pope,  on  returning  from  his  journeys,  in  the  year 
1052,  assembled  a  council  at  Mantua,  with  a  view  to  exercise  there 
his  highest  spiritual  jurisdiction,  for  the  maintenance  of  those  laws,  a 
fierce  uproar  was  excited  against  him,  by  those  bishops  who  had  reason 
to  dread  his  severity,  and  whose  cause  was  blended  with  the  interests 
of  powerful  families,'  so  that  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  disaolr- 
ing  the  assembly.  Yet  this  was  but  a  momentary  effervescence  of 
passion,  having  ao  coimeclioQ  whatever  with  fixed  principles  ;  for  on 
the  very  next  day  the  guilty  bishops  begged  turn  for  absolution,  which 
he  bestowed  on  them. 

This  pope,  who  was  so  very  zealous  against  the  abuses  which  had 
crept  into  th«  administration  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  these  last  times, 
himself  however,  set  an  example  of  violating  the  laws  of  the  church, 
when,  in  the  year  1053,  he  in  person  led  an  army  against  the  neigh- 
boring Normans,*  who  had  laid  waste  the  territories  of  the  church. 
Though  his  sympathy  in  the  fate  of  so  many  who  had  cruelly  suffered, 
might  serve  as  some  excuse  for  Hm,  yet  by  the  men  of  the  more  strict 
and  serious  party,  who  were  earnest  for  the  restoration  of  church  dia- 
cipime,  it  was  disapproved  and  regretted  that  the  head  of  the  church 
should  fight  with  the  secular  sword.3  Cardinal  Damiani  remamed  firm 
in  maintaining  that  the  priest  ought  in  no  case  to  contend  with  the 
sword,  not  even  in  defence  of  the  faith,  much  less  in  defence  of  the 
goods  and  rights  of  the  cljurch ;  for  it  behooved  the  priest  to  make 
Sie  life  no  less  than  the  doctrines  of  Christ  his  own  rule  of  fiving,  and 
accordingly  he  should  follow  the  example  of  Christ  in  subduing  the 
wrath  of  the  world  only  by  the  might  of  an  invincible  patience.  He 
reckoned  it  as  belonguig  to  the  principle  which  required  the  secular 
and  the  spiritual  power  to  be  kept  distinctly  apart,  that  the  priest  must 
contend  only  with  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  only  with  the  Word  of  God. 
If  king  Uzziah  was  covered  with  leprosy,  because  he  arrogated  to  him- 

seE    He  quotes  Hildebrand's  langnage  ea  marvellous.    This  vms  in  perfect  consis- 

fbllowa :  III  nomine  Pattis,  et  Tilii,  el  Spi-  tency  with,  hia  Oid  Testament,  theocratical 

ritlis  Saooti,  cujus  donnm  gratiae  te  com-  principle. 

pBrasse  aaiiivimns,  ut  hojna  rei  nobis  veri-  '  Wibart,  in  his  Life  of  Leo,  says  (J 

tfttcm  edisseraa,  adjuramus.    Quod  si  am-  21);  Familiao  eoram  faatrices  scelenun 

plina,  nt  coepisii,  negare  t«ntaveria,  Spiri-  subitaneum  contra  domini  apostolici  lami- 

tom  Sanctum,  doneo  quae  vera  snnt,  con-  liam  moverunt  tumuhnm. 

filearia,  uominare  non  valeaa.    Dialog.  1.  '  Already,  when  deacon  to  bishop  Her- 

III.  Bibl.  paw.  Lugdunens.  T.  XVIII.  f.  maim  of  Tou!,  he  had  undertaken  to  iead 

856,     It  seems  very  much  like  Hildobrand,  the  troops,  which  his  bishop  was  compelled 

the  fevorer  of  the  judgment  of  God,  that  to  send  as  a  contribution  to  the  Heerbann  of 

he  should  impose  on  the  bishop  such  trial  the  emperor  Conrad,—  in  noticing  which, 

of  his  innocence.    If  we  connect  with  this,  to  be  sore,  his  biographer  adds,  salvo  ta- 

the  look  and  the  words  of  so  uncommon  men  per  omnia  proprii  gfadus  Sacramento, 

a  man  as  Hildebrand,  accustomed  to  exer-  which  means,  doubtless,  that  he  ordered 

cise  so  great  a  poiser  over  the  minils  of  the  whole  arran^ment  of  his  troops  —  Wi- 

othera,  it  will  bo  sHU  more  easy  to  con-  beri  boasts  of  his  skill  in  such  matters  — 

ceive  how  his  snggeaiion  may  have  made  bat  did  not  himself  fight  with  them ;  see 

aoch  an  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  the  Life  above  cited,  1. 1,  c.  II.  4  12. 

bishop.    And  here  we  are  presented  wilt  *  Bmno  bishop  of  Segni  eavs,  in  relating 

a  not  unimportant  trait  in  the  character  thin  foi  147   ZciumqnidemDeihabeQs.sed 

of  Hiidebrand.    Many  others  are  also  to  non  tortosse  aecnudnm  scienOam,  utinam 

he  fonnd  among  the  anecdotes  of  Damhini  non  ipae  pec  se  illuo  ivissee,  sed  solam- 

and  of  Desiderius,  from  which  we  see,  that  modo  iIIul  exercitnm  pro  justitia  defend- 

Hildebrand   took  special   delight  in   the  enda  mii.!isset 

TOL.  ni.  33 
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self  a  priestly  function,  what  punishment  does  not  a  priest  deserve, 
who  graaps  —  what  certainly  helonga  only  to  the  laity  —  the  weapons 
of  war?  In  setting  forth  this  doctrine,  he  put  it  aa  an  objection,  that 
Leo  IX,  though  a  holy  man,  often  bi^ied  himself  with  the  afiaJrs  of 
war ;  to  winch  he  answers,  that  the  good  and  bad  muat  not  be  judged 
by  any  standard  of  human  merit,  iu  which  we  find  both,  but  by  the 
quality  of  the  thinga  themselves.  Peter  did  not  arrive  at  the  apos- 
tohc  primacy  by  hia  denial.^  Did  Gregory  the  Great,  who  had  so 
much  to  suffer  from  the  Longobards,  either  act  thus,  or  teach  that  it 
was  proper  to  act  thaa  ?  "  '  The  unfortunate  iaane  of  the  war,  when 
the  pope  was  conquered  and  taken  captive,  appeared  to  many  in  the 
light  of  a  divine  judgment,^  And  even  in  the  Christian  consciousness 
of  many  a  layman,  the  disadvantageous  impression  which  this  expei^- 
tion  of  his  had  made,  seems  to  have  raised  objections  ag^st  paying 
him  the  honors  of  a  saint  at  whose  tomb  miraculous  cures  could  he 
wrought.*  On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  story  got  abroad,  that  in 
a  vision  of  the  night  the  sLain  in  that  battle  had  presented  themaelves  to 
Leo  as  martyrs,  and  that  miracles  would  be  performed  at  their  graves.* 
This  report  waa  eagerly  aeized  upon  to  guard  and  protect  the  sanclaty 
of  Leo  againat  a  step  which  threatened  to  be  injurious  to  his  memory. 
To  secure  him  this  reverential  reapeet,  would  be  an  object  of  bo  much 
the  greater  importance  to  the  advocatea  of  the  theocratical  system  of 
reform,  because  he  was  the  first  in  the  line  pf  the  popes  who  labored 
to  carry  these  principlea  into  full  effect ;  and  men  rehited,  that  shortly 
before  his  death,  in  the  year  1054,  he  spoke  words  of  exhortation  and 
rebuke  against  simony  and  the  concubinage  or  unchastity  of  the 
clergy. 

Hildebrand,  who  under  Leo  IX,  became  a  subdeacon  of  the  Roman 
church,  had  meantime  been  continually  rising  to  still  greater  influence. 
He  was  the  head  and  the  soul  of  the  stricter  party.  It  was  be  by 
whose  craft  and  sagacity  the  new  choice  of  a  pope  was  determined. 
Among  the  Roman  clergy  he  could  find  no  one  who  seemed  to  him  cal- 
culated to  prosecute  with  vigor  the  already  begun  work  of  reformation 
in  the  church.  On  the  other  hand,  he  had  reason  to  hope  that  Geb- 
hardt,  bishop  of  Eichatadt,  at  that  time  the  most  eminent  and  the  most 
wealthy  prelate  of  Germany,  the  most  mfiuential  counsellor  of  the  em- 
peror, who  had  been  hitherto  the  most  zealous  promoter  of  the  impe- 
rial interests,  would  prove  aa  pope  a  no  less  zealous  champion  of  the 
papal  mterests.s     He  got  lumself  appointed  plenipotentiary  of  the  Ro- 

'  Dice  quod  sentjo,  quod  qnoniam  nee  '  Brnno  of  Segni  reintes,  that  when,  after 

Petruaobloe  apostolicum  obtinet  princi-  Leo's deathitvfas reporwdthatpersonapoa- 

patam,  quia  negaTit,  nee  David  id  eii-co  sessed  of  evU  spirits  vrere  healed  at  his 

wophetiae  meretor  oracolnm,  quia  tomm  tomb,  a  tertmn  woman  esdaimed,  PofMi 

alieni  viri  invasit  cum  mala  vel  bona  non  Leo,  who  caused  so  many  men  to  shed  their 

pro  meritiB  considerantjir  habenliura.    Sed  blood,  drive  out  eill  spirits  IWh™  Leo 

exDropriiadebeantqualitatibusjudieari.  can  expel  evil  spirits,  then  I  sMI  be  s 

'  DMniani  1  IV.  ep.  9,  queen,  and  all  those  whom  he  tilled  by  his 

'  Hermann  ContniKt.  at  the  year  1053 :  impiety  will  be  lestored  to  life  again. 

Oceulto  Dei  judido,  sive  quia  tantura  sa-  >  See  the  two  Lives  above  cited, 

cerdotnm  spirLtualia  polius  qnam  pro  cadu-  •  See  the  Chronicon  (.asmensc,  '-ii-e. 

cia  rebus  camalia  pUgna  deccbat  sive  quod  89  in  Muratoru  acmpt  rer.  ilalicar.  1.  IV 

nefeiios  homines  secum  dncebal.  f-  403, 
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man  cbrus,  md  of  Iho  Eoman  commuiiitj,  tot  tie  purpose  of  ettectrng 
in  the  name  of  both  the  choico  of  a  ppe.     In  thu  chataolet  he  pto- 
oeeded  to  the  eonrt  of  the  emperor,  where  he  aocomphnhed  his  object, 
and  this  bishop  became  pope  (Victor  II.).     Upon  his  death,  m  the 
year  1057,  Hildobrand,  then  absent,  wna  already  proposed  as  a  candi- 
date for  tlie  papal  dignity.     Others  demanded,  that  the  papal  election 
ahonld  be  deferred  nntil  his  return.'     But  it  turned  out,  that  a,  man 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  Hildebrand's  party,  Frederic,  abbot  ol 
Monte  Casaino,  was  chosen  to  the  ofScc,  Stephen  IX.     When  the  lat- 
ter in  1058,  sent  the  subdeacon  Hildobrand  to  Germany  on  certam 
public  buabess  at  the  court  of  the  widowed  empress  Agnes,  the  Ro- 
mans were  obliged,  on  penalty  of  the  ban,  to  bind  themselves  by  oath, 
that  if  he  should  die  during  Hddobrand'a  absence,  the  papal  election 
ahonld  be  deferred  till  his  return."    The  death  of  Stephen  aotuilly 
occurred  during  Hildebrand's  absence  ;  and  the  party  t»  whose  inch- 
nations  and  interests  the  reforming  tendency  was  opposed,  hastened  to 
forestall  the  inhueneo  of  Hildobrand,  and  to  set  up  by  force  a  pjpe  ■«- 
cording  to  their  own  mind.     It  came  about,  perhaps  by  a  craftdy  con- 
certed plan,  that  they  made  choice  of  a  man  who  had  at  least  some 
pretensions  m  his  favor,  since  he  did  not  belong  to  the  class  of  eccle- 
maslics  notorious  for  their  bad  morah,  while  at  the  same  time  he  was 
80  ignorant  and  spiritually  incompetent,  that  they  might  hope  to  be 
able  to  make  use  of  him  as  their  tuol."     Thu  was  John,  bishop  ol  Ve- 
letri     It  is  true,  the  party  of  cardinal  Damiani  protested  against  the 
procoedmg,  hut  they  coidd   effect  nothing  against  supenor  force. 
Ihey  were  obhged  to  seek  safety  m  coneealment,'  and  a  cardmal 
priest,  of  whom  Damiani  says  that  ho  could  not  even  luently  read,' 
oonseiiated  him  pope.     He  named  himself  Benedict  X.     Ilddebrand, 
on  his  return  to  Rome,  however,  soon  obtained  the  upper-hand  by  his 
superior  energy,  and  a  man  devoted  to  his  own  principles,  bishop  tieiy 
hard  of  Florence,  was,  wdth  the  concurrence  of  the  impend  court,  conse- 
crated pope  Nicholas  II.«    He  pronounced  the  ban  upon  his  opponent ; 
but  Benedict  soon  submitted,  and  received  absolution.     To  .prevent  for 
the  future  disputes  and  disturbances  shnilar  to  those  which  had  arisen 
after  llie  death  of  the  last  ppe,  Nicholas,  at  the  Lateran  council  in 
1069,  enacted  a  special  law  on  the  subject  of  papal  elections,  by  which 
it  wai  provided  that  the  pope  should  be  chosen  by  the  cardinal    bi.h- 
,,„„„,  >  Presbyter  Oslionais,  qui  utinam  sylla- 

,  J-  J  J  ;;■„  b.ll»  oo...t  vel  "•■la  pi«l-in  «"  P='- 

HeaTy,  arehbl.kop  pf  »»»••  |t  m  "P-    •"■  *"  m""™"  •=">»'•■    ^'  "'"'• 
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opa  and  priests,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  rest  of  tho  Roman  clergy 
and  of  the  Roman  people,  and  with  a  certain  participation  of  the  em- 
peror," aud  that  none  other  than  a  person  so  chosen  should -be  conad- 
ered  pope.     Thus  was  iaid  the  foundation  of  the  college  of  cardinals. 

Under  this  pope,  the  party  of  Htldebrand  and  Damiani  labored  stiU 
more  strenuously  for  the  reformation  of  the  clergy,  the  suppression  of 
Bsmony  and  of  unchastity  among  ecclesiastics.  The  defenders  of 
simony,  as  well  as  of  the  married  life  of  ecclesiastics,  were  represented 
in  direct  terms  as  heretics.  At  the  Latcran  council  already  men- 
tioned, of  1059,  the  pope  forbade,  on  pendty  of  excommunication,  aO 
ecclesiastics  who  lived  in  wedlock  to  celebrate  mass,  or  hold  divine 
worship.  They  were  to  receive  no  portion  of  the  church  revenues,* 
The  laity  were  called  upon  not  to  be  present  at  any  act  of  worship 
performed  by  such  ecclesiastics.'  This  was  a  well-contrived  means  for 
enforcing  obedience  on  such  of  the  clergy  as  were  not  disposed  to  com- 
ply with  the  papal  ordinances,  by  immediately  addressing  their  inter- 
ests, and  their  fear  of  Uie  indignation  and  abhorrence  of  the  people, 
who  would  refuse  to  have  fellowship  with  such  men.  Thus  the  cause 
of  the  papacy  was  made  the  cause  of  the  people ;  the  popes  entered 
into  a  league  with  tho  people  against  the  higher  orders,  to  which  the 
more  eminent  ecclesiastics  belonged,  and  which  in  various  ways  were 
identified  with  .them  in  interests.  Thus  it  happened,  that  from  the  bo- 
som of  the  lower  clergy  and  of  the  monks,  came  forth  men  of  more 
serious  aims  and  purposes,  who,  disgusted  with  the  depravation  of 

■ni,  were  names  given  to    parison  which  Berengaremplojs,  ilmaybe 
n  office  in  the  chorch,  not    gathered  thai  the  cardinals  were  regarded 


the  tenth  century,  the  canonicals  of  the  ca-  suo,  etc.    Vid.  Berengar.  De  * 

thcdral  chnrches,  in  contradistinction  from  ed.  Vischer,  p.  273. 

the  clergy  of  the  parochial  churches,  were  '  The  editions  of  these  enactmenls  vary 

denominaled  cardinales.  Vid,  Ratherii  Itin-  from  one  another,  especially  in  reference  to 

enrnam  D'Aohery  Spidleg.  T.  I.  f,  381.  tlie  share  which  was  in  th^  case  conceded 

InthL3eleY0ntheentury,howreTer,thenarae  to  the  emperor.    Compare,  on  the  subject 

was  conferred  on  the  seven  episcopos  col-  of  these  Tariations,  G.ieseler'a  Eirchenee- 

laicrales  of  the  pope,  who  belonged  to  his  Bchichte.Bd.n.IsteAbtbeilunB,  8.187, and 

""Oj^  '"lined iate  diocese,  and  on  the  priests  Pertz  Italieniache  Reise,  or  Archiv  der  Ge- 

and  deacons  of  the  Bomish  clergy— car-  sellschaft  fdr  altera  Deutsche  Gesehichts- 

dmales  episcopi,  plesbyleii.  diaconi ;  —  and  knnde.  Bd.  V.  S.  83. 

now  another  meaning  was  introduced  into  «  The  ordinance  of  this  council ;  Qnicnn- 

the  ntle;  it  was  relerred  to  the  Romish  que  saterdotum,  diaconorum,  snbdiacono- 

church  as  the  cardo  totius  ecclesiae,  as  Leo  rum,  post  constiratum  pauae  Leonis  de  eas- 

JX  gives  it  in  his  letter  to  Michael  Cellula-  titaee  clericonim  concubinam  palam  dux- 

nmi,   patriarch  of   Constantinople,     The  erit  vel  ductam  non  reliquerit,  nt  missam 

cardo  unmobilis  in  the  ecelesia  Petri,  nnde  non  cantet,  Deque  evangelium  vel  epistolam 

clenci  ejns  cardinales  dicunlnr,  cardini  nti-  ac  missam  legat,  neque  in  presbvlerio  ad 

que  ilh,  quo  caetcra  moventnr,  vicinius  ad-  divina  dficia  cum  iis,  qui  praefalae  consti- 

haerentcs.   Harduin.  Condi,  T.  VI,  P.  I,  f.  tutioni  obedieotea  fiierint,  maneal,  neqna 

944.    This  interpretation  of  the  term  mnst  purtcm  oh  ecelesia  Busdpiat. 

have  become  widely  spread  at  a  later  pe-  'Peter  Damlani  aava,  Opusc.  18.  Diaa. 

md;  for  the  Byzantine  historian  George  n.c.U.:  Nog  plane quiUbetniminimapos. 

Pachvmeres  assumes  it  as  a  aettled  point,  tolicae  ecdis  aeditui  hoc  per  omnes  pnblice 

He  thtia  explains  the  term  KaSSriviMat!-.  concionamor  ecclesias,  nt  nemo  missas  > 

orpoftj-^iv  i  iXKipi  tlmx,  ^  Mpaf.  oin,/v  preabylero,  oon  evangelium  a  diacono,  DOH 

lOM  irajra  nara  -ri/v  XpiaroB  /cl/ir/iiiv.    Hist,  donique  epiatolam  a  sahdiacono  prorsus  au- 

L  V.  c  8.  ed.  Bekker,  p.  3«0.    From  a  com-  diat,  qaos  loisceri  feminis  non  ignoriii 
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COMMOTIONS  IH  MILAN.  OOU 

morals  among  the  clergy,  and  the  traffic  carried  on  with  spiritual  things, 
attached  themselves  to  the  papal  interest  as  noisy  zealots  for  the  refor- 
mation of  the  church.  These  might  eaaly  form  a  popular  party,  which 
would  be  used  at  Rome  as  an  instrument  against  the  corrupt  and 
haughty  ecclesiastics  to  force  them  into  obedience  to  the  popes.  But 
it  was  a  dangerous  means  here  resorted  to  hy  the  popes ;  for  they  c^- 
ed  forth  with  the  intention  of  using  for  their  own  ends,  a  popular  move 
ment,  which  might  easily  talie  also  another  direction ;  —  they  gave  the 
impulse  to  a  force  which  it  was  not  always  in  their  power  to  guide, 
and  which,  when  once  aroused,  might  sometime  or  other  hecome  dan- 
gerous to  the  interests  of  the  dominant  church  itself.  Easily  might  a 
separatism,'  directed  in  the  first  place  against  a  corrupt  clergy,  and 
the  offices  of  public  worship  admini-stered  hy  them,  become  a  hostile 
opposition  to  a  corrupt  church  generally,  and  its  entire  authority,  and 
fiimish  a  foot-hold  for  many  heretical  tendencies,  as  the  case  really 
turned  out  from  the  eleventh  century  onwards ;  and  even  at  the  pre- 
sent time  many  stood  forth,  wh?  maintained  that  the  universal  prevar 
lence  of  simony  in  the  church  hiid  destroyed  all  genuine  priesthood, — 
a  jxisition  from  which  the  inference  might  readily  be  drawn,  that  the 
sacramental  acts  could  no  longer  be  performed  even  in  the  dominant 
church  after  a  valid  manner." 

The  most  violent  commotions  arose  in  the  important  church  of  Mjlan, 
distinguished  by  the  memory  of  an  Ambrose,  which  mindful  of  its  an- 
cient dignity,  asserted  a  sort  of  independence,  and  was  by  no  means  in- 
clined to  submit  to  the  new  papal  monarchy.  Here  the  practice  of  si- 
mony had  reached  such  an  extreme  that  for  every  spiritual  office  a 
sum  was  paid  proportionate  to  its  value,  the  bishop  Guide  himself  hav- 
ing arrived  at  his  office  in  this  way  ;  and  hence  too  by  this  traffic  in 
benefices  many  unworthy  men  of  altogether  worldly  lives,  had  made 
their  way  to  important  stations  in  the  church.3    There  came  to  Milan 

'A  spirit  of  this  sort  manifested  itself  at  neque  sarar4oa.    Vid,  Damiani  opuse.  30. 

rioren«:,  where  violent  contcats  arose  he-  c.  III. 
tween  the  higher  clergy  on  ihe  one 

and  a  portion  of  the  moitkB  and  lair^  ,^   _ 

the  other,  which  Peter  Damiani  was  sent  which  unirersally  prevailed  till  the  time  of 

to  appease.    The  monks  and  their  adhe-  pope  Leo  IX. ;  "  unde  etiam  nsque  hodie 

rents  affirmed  that  the  anworthy  clergy  niveniuntur  quidam,  qui  ah  illo  jam  tcm- 

conld  perform  no  true  and  real  sacranienlal  pore  sueerdotinm  in  ecclesia  dcfedsse  con- 

act  "per  hujusmodi  (emporis  aacerdotes  tendunt." 

nnllam  in  sacramentis  posse  fieri  verita-  '  In  (ho  Life  of  Arinld,  written  by  his 

torn."    Thus,  as  Damiani  relates,  thousands  gchuior  Andrew,  the  oonditiou  of  the  Mi- 

of  men  in  Florence  had.  died  without  com-  lanese  clergy  is  tljus  described ;  Alii  cnm 

mnnion,  because  Ihey  would  not  receive  it  canihus  et  aceipitribuB  hnc  illncque  perva- 

ftom  the  hands  of  these  ecclesiastics.  Many  gajites,  alii  vero  tahemarii,  alii  osurarii  ex- 

churches  were  looked  upon  hy  them  as  ui-  istebant,  cuncti  fere  com  publids  uxoribus 

terly  polluted  i  they  despised  all  ei^clesias-  aive  scortis  snam  ignominiose  dncebant  vi- 

tics  and  monks  who  did  not  belong  to  their  t«m.    Vid.  cap.  L  in  the  Actis  Sanetor.  at 

party,  vident  mouachuni  incedentem,  as-  the  27lh  of  June.  f.  282.    In  another  Life 

pice,inq(uant,unnmscapulare,pre3hytenini  of  Ariald,  also  composed  by  a  conlempo- 

vel  episcopum  abire  prospiciunt,  barbirasos  rary  and  eye   witness,  Landulph   de    St, 

Be  videre  fatentar.    We  might  in  fact  infer  Paulo,  which  Puricclli  has  published  alon^ 

from  Daraiani's  language,  that  they  did  not  with  several  other  records  relating  to  this 

even  spare  the  pope  himself.    Non  est,  in-  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Milanese  church 

qninnt,  papa,  noa  rei,  non  archiepiacopus  (Milan,  1657),  the  following  is  said  {e.  II.), 
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Soy  ABIALD'a  PREACHING. 

a  young  clergyman  by  the  name  of  Ariald,  bom  in  the  village  of  Ea- 
zago,  between  Como  and  Milan/  who  from  his  childhood  following  the 
bent  given  him  by  a  religious  education,  had  led  a  pious  and  strictly 
moral  life.  He  felt  impelled  to  present  himself  before  the  people,— a 
people  who  followed  the  esam^e  of  their  corrupt  clergy,  and  by  a 
clerg7  as  ignorant  as  they  were  immoral  had  never  been  made  to  un- 
derstand the  Christian  vocation  and  its  duties, — as  a  preacher  of  re- 
pentance. He  felt  impelled  to  attack  rudely  the  corruption  of  a  clergy 
■who  set  so  bad  an  example  to  the  people."  He  at  first  preached  in 
his  own  country-village  against  the  worldly  life  and  vices  of  the  ciergy. 
These,  however,  replied  to  him,  that  as  they  were  ignorant  people,  he 
could  soon  finish  the  business  with  them.  If  he  was  sure  of  his  cause, 
he  had  better  attack  the  clergy  in  Milan ; — there  he  would  find  men, 
who  were  learned  enough  to  answer  him.a  During  the  reign  of  pope 
Stephen  II,  in  the  year  1056,  Ariald  first  made  his  appearance  in  Mi- 
lan, and  was  able  to  prosecute  his  labors  for  ten  years.  He  first  ap- 
plied to  the  clergy ;  and  being  repelled  by  them  with  contempt,  he 
turned  to  the  hi,ity.4  Christ — said  he  —  has  left  behind  him  two 
fights,  the  word  of  God  and  the  life  of  its  teachers.  One  of  these  lights 
he  gave  to  the  clergy,  who  were  to  possess  the  knowledge  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures.  But  to  the  unlearned,  he  appointed  the  life  of  their  teadi- 
ers  to  be  a  doctrine.  Yet  through  the  power  of  Satan  and  of  sin,  and 
by  the  negligence  of  the  clergy,  it  had  come  to  pass  that  the  laity  had 
lost  their  fight.  The  ciergy  were  lacking  in  the  knowledge  of  the  di- 
vine word,  and  to  the  laity  the  life  of  the  clergy  no  longer  shined. 
And  to  decieve  the  more  effectually,  Satan  had  suffered  those  whom 
he  had  robbed  of  holiness,  to  retain  the  outward  show  of  it.  This  he 
said  with  sorrow,  not  to  insult  them,  but  for  the  purpose  of  warning 
them  and  othera.  Christ  says.  Whosoever  would  be  my  disciple  let 
him  follow  me ;  but  the  life  of  the  clergy  at  the  present  time  was  di- 
rectly the  opposite  to  the  life  of  Christ.     He  then  contrasted  the  ex- 

Istis  Mmporibns  inter  clerieoa  tanta  eras  niodieae  auctoritetis,  homiliter  ntpote  na- 

dissolutio,  uc  atii  Qxores,  alii  meretrices  tus. 

pnblice  tenerent,  alii  Tenationibns,  alii  an-  '  We  hsye,  to  bo  snre,  do  wholly  impar- 
cnpio  yarabsnt,  paMim  (benerabantur  in  tial  accgnnt  of  iheao  events;  on  the  one 
pnblfco,  pBrtim  in  Titis  tahemaa  exerce-  hand,  the  pardzaa  acconnta  of  the  life  of 
bant  cnnctaqne  eeclesiastica  beneficia  more  Ariald,  written  in  a  lietorical  style  of  en- 
pecndnm  vondebant  And  as  this  ia  said  logy  (which  applies  howerer  still  more  to 
of  the  then  eondition  of  the  oler^  gene-  Andrew's  than  to  Landnlph's)  and  of  Er- 
rallj;,  it  is  added  with  regard  to  Milan  in  lembald,  which  was  first  pnblished  by  Pn- 
partiralar:  qnanto  nrbs  ipsa  populosior  rieelli.  Bt  Milan,  1657;  on  rtie  other  hand 
eat,  taiito  iniqnitaa  copjosior  erat.  And  the  narrative  of  Amulph  written  in  the  in- 
even  ihc  Milanese  historian  Amulph,  in-  teresl  of  the  opposite  party.  Acomparison 
tereated  as  he  was  in  lavor  of  the  Amlwo-  of  the  two  representation!  teaches  hs  that 
sian  Clems  and  against  Ariald  and  the  neither  is  free  from  all  partiality. 
Hildebrand  parly,  etiU  cannot  whollv  deny  '  See  the  Life  of  landulph  de  St,  Paulo 
the  goilt  of  the  Milanese  cler^.  He  says  pnblished  by  Pnricelli,  c.  Ill,  Nobis  haec 
(1.  III.  c,  12.  in  Mnratori  Script,  hist  Ital.  ideo  loqnens,  quia  inernditos  nos  esse  c<^- 
T.  IV.  f,  29.) :  nt  caseatur  mendsciam,  nosds,  sed  nrbams  haec  praedica,  qni  tibi 
non  ex  lofo  fuenmt  omnes  ab  objeclis  im-  suis  seientiis  respondere  potenint 
mtinea.  *  The  words  altribnted  by  his  biographer 
'  The  aristocraiie  spirit  of  those  who  es-  to  Ariald  in  his  address  to  the  people, 
timated  the  clergy  by  their  ancestry  is  allude  to  this  (c.  I.  (XI,:  Conalns  sum 
■hown  in  a  passage  of  Amulph,  1.  UL  c,  8 :  reos  reducere  ad  soam  lucem,  sed  neqnivL 
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EFFECTS   ON  THE  MULTITTOE.  391 

ample  of  humilily  which  Ctrint  had  given  with  the  worldly  pride  of  the 
clepav,  with  their  luxurious  pahces ;  Mb  poverty,  with  their  eagerness 
to  uSasi  riches ;  his  purity,  with  their  illicit  connections.     How  could 
thai,  then,  he  imitntors  of  Christ !    Such  ecclesiastics  were  to  be  regard- 
ed lither  as  enemies  than  aa  disciples  of  arist.     He  called  upon  them 
to  repent;  he  had  come  — he  said  — to  hring  them  to  this  or  to  die.' 
We  aee  called  forth  here,  by  the  antagonism  to  the  secular  spint  ot  the 
church,  the  idea  of  the  clergy  as  appointed  to  follow  Christ  m  poverty, 
purity  and  humihty,  —  which  idea,  in  the  next  succeeding  centuries, 
came  forth  under  various  appearances,  in  opposition  to  the  prevailing 
corruption;  somethnes  eidiug  with  the  papacy,  sometimes  attacking  it 
as  well  as  the  whole   church    fabric    erected   thereupon.     Arialds 
discounies  met  with  a  favorable  reception  fiom  the  multitude.     Those 
who  were  susceptible  to  rehgious  hnpressions  gladly  heard  him,  because 
80  earnest  a  piety,  which  insisted  on  the  hnilation  of  Chnst  m  the  af- 
fections of  the  heart,  had  not  been  witnessed  tor  a  long  time  in  this 
city  and  such  as  were  conscious  of  a  deeper  religious  need,  would 
hence  feel  themselves  the  more  strongly  attracted  by  his  fervent  Jeal. 
Ncrelty  enticed  the  many  who  are  ever  eager  after  some  new  thing,'»and 
the  populace  willingly  Ustened  to  reproofs  and  censures  admimetered 
aiaiiil  the  higher  class  of  citijens.  Thus  the  clergy,  who  in  spite  oi  theiT 
personal  worthlessness,  had,  by  virtue  of  the  reverence  felt  for  the  digmty 
if  the  priestly  office,  been  hitherto  the  obiects  of  general  respect,  became 
gradually  obiects  of  detestation  and  abhorrence.^    In  addition  to  this, 
by  the  preaching  of  Ariald,  the  deacon  Landulph,  a  young  man  of  high 
birth,  belonging  to  the  family  of  Dc  Cotta,  one  ot  the  most  distinguish- 
ed in  Milan  and  — an  important  consideration  m  that  city  —  a  mem- 
ber ot  its  own  elerui,  was  won  over  to  the  spirit  of  reform,  and  con- 
verted into  a  lealouB  champion  for  the  cause.'     Landulph  spcike  with 
still  greater  vehemence  than  Ariald ;  and  he  was  better  fitted  to  act 
the  pirt  of  a  demagogue.     He  is  said  to  have  been  a  powerfid  popular 
speaker.     Before  this  change,  he  was  a  great  favonte  with  the  people 
ai  a  preacher,'  and  perhaps   even   before   Ariald's   appearance   m 
Milan,    he    had    been    inchned    to    some    such  views    ot    reloiin. 
Various  means   were  now   employed  to   operate  upon  the   }Wople. 
They  were  called  together  to  hear  the  new  sermons  by  cards  of  mn- 
talion  scattered  through  the  city,  and  by  the  ringing  of  little  bells.' 
Next  appeared  a  man  out  of  the  very  midst  of  the  iaity,  who  took  hold 
of  this  movement  ot  retoim  with  great  zeal.     Nazarius,  a  man  eon- 

'  See  Ms  Life  of  Landulph,  L  e.  c  ■?!.  ana  setting  himself  up  as  a  eensor  of  the 

•Landulphaays,  intheacoountof  his  clergy.   But  even  Landulph  designates  him 

lifi).  0.  VI  -   Nancianmr  novae  praedica-  aa  a  Lente,  a  deacon    It  is  characWristio 

tiones,ad  ouas  pnpulus  semper  novomm  of  Acuulph  to  say  of  the  man  who  reqmred 

.vidu;  oumdaoT  of  *■  *W  ■  '»«"?  uun^arned  hfe ;  Ito 

■  In  MHii.  ejus  plehs  fere  nnlversa  sie  q.um  nuBla  asset  «ieles»,t.m  gindibus  al- 

e.lae»n.a,.tquos  eatenus  yenetata  etat  «»alu.,  stave  M«nsaciatornmimponeba 

nt  Christi  minlattos.  dnmuaus  pnichunatet  cervicibus.  qnnm  *-hnsti  jngum  suave  et 

Dei  hosws  anunatumqne  deceptores.  "J^'^'V" STii  Vc,  pll.  ..  llT 

•  Amulph,  th.  violent  enen.  J  of  this  pat-        '5,..  }"  J"lp"o  St  Panlo^  '-^'l 
ty  seems  indeed  to  intimate  tiiat  he  was  a        '  Landulph,  c.  VL :  Per  nrhem  mittnn- 

UWan,  and  finds  something  irregular  in  tor  chartuhie,  tinninnt  tinthmahula,  nmi- 

hiipntijng  on  the  preacher  when  a  layman,  cumtur  novae  praedieauoncs 
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nected  with  the  mint,  the  pious  hea^i  of  a  family,  who  had  hitherto 
heen  accustomed,  ovea  in  the  corrapt  clergy,  to  honor  their  calling, 
listened  with  enthusiasm  to  men  who  were  seeking  to  bring  baek  the 
clergy  to  a  life  corresponding  to  their  exalted  station.  He  was  ready 
to  devote  himself,  with  his  family  and  his  entire  suhstance  to  tJie  ser- 
vice of  a  cause  wluch  appeared  to  hJm  so  holy.' 

Ariald  and  Landulph  exhorted  the  people  to  shun  all  intercourse 
with  the  clergy  who  would  not  come  off  from  the  heresy  of  the  Nico- 
laitans,^  and  of  aimony ;  and  to  refuse  from  the  hands  of  such  the 
administration  of  the  sacraments.  They  declared  that,  by  consenting 
to  receive  the  sacraments  from  the  unworthy  hands  of  these  heretical 
ecclesiastics,  men  only  became  partakers  of  their  condemnation,  but 
could  experience  no  saving  benefit  from  the  sacred  rites  themselves. 
In  exhorting  the  people  not  to  be  present  at  the  administration  of 
holy  rites  by  such  unworthy  ecclesiastics,  they  in  truth  did  but  follow 
the  principles  pubhcly  -  expressed  by  the  pope;  but  it  might  easily 
happen,  that  hurried  on  by  a  fiery  zeal,  they  might  venture  to  use 
expressions  which  were  at  variance  with  the  doctrine  of  the  church,  con- 
cerning the  objective  validity  of  the  sacrameots.a  Still  less  could  ihe 
people  understand  those  nice  distinctions  in  the  theory  of  the  sacraments ; 
it  was  impossible  for  them  to  receive  it  any  otherwise,  than  that  the 
ceremonies  performed  by  tiiese  unworthy  priests  were  not  to  be  re- 
garded as  sacraments  at  all.  But  when  now  the  followers  of  this 
party  asked.  What,  then,  are  we  to  do  without  sacraments  and  priests  ? 
Ariald  answered  litem :  they  had  nothing  to  do  but  their  own  duty, 
—  to  go  out  from  the  midst  of  the  unclean,  and  trust  in  God,  who 
would  not  forsake  them.  He  who  had  bestowed  on  them  the  greater 
blessing,  given  himself  for  their  salvation,  he  would  not  deny  them  the 
leaser,  faithful  shepherds.  They  might,  therefore,  confidently  with- 
draw themselves  from  all  fellowship  with  the  heretics;  and  so  praying 
in  perfect  faith  for  good  and  faithful  shepherds,  they  would  assuredly 
obban  such.*  Soon  the  clergy  were  forced  by  the  people  either  to 
separate  from  their  concubines,  or  to  withdraw  from  the  altar.s 
Ariald  was  ready  to  stake  his  all  upon  the  cause  of  working  out  a 
reformation  of  the  clergy,  according  to  hb  own  views.     He  had  so 

'  In  the  above  cited  Life  of  Andreas,  gorj  with  whoredom,  to  its  defenders  was 

c.  II,  the  following  language  is  put  inwi  ihe  applied  the  heretical  niime  Nicolaitans. 

mouth  of  Najiarius,  to  show  ilia  contrast  '  If  wb  might  place  any  reliance  on  the 

between  that  which  iho  clergy  actnally  report  of  the  hostile  Amulph  (1.  o.  L  III. 

were,  and  what  they  were  designed  to  he;  c.  9,)  Landulph  had  miide  ose  of  such  ex- 

"Quis  tarn  insipiena  est,  qui  non  Incide  pressions  against  the  unworthy  cki^y :  eo- 

perpendere  possit,  qnod  eorum  vita  esse  rum  sacrilieia  idem  eslac  ai  canina  eint 

altius  debet  a  mea  dissimiiis!    Quos  ego  slcrcora,  eorumque  basilicae  jumenloratn 

in  domura  meaui  ad  benedicendam  voco,  praesepia. 

juxta  meum  posse  reficio  et  post  haec  ma-  •  See  Life  of  Ariald  by  Andreas,  c.  3. 

nuB  deosculana  munus  meum  offerro,  et  a  '  Andreas,  in  his  Life  of  Ariald,  c.  2,  sajB 

quibua  mysteria,  pro  qnibns  aelemam  ri-  on  this  point;  Stupra  clericorum  nefanda 

tam  expecto,  omnia  suseipio.    Sed,  nt  oio-  sic  ab  eodem  populo  intra  aliquanta  tem- 

nes  inspicimus,  non  solnm  non  mundior,  pora  sane  persecuta  et  deleta,  nt  nallus  ex- 

yemm  etiam  sordidior  perapicue  cemitnr."  isteret,  quin  aut  cogeretnr  tantum  uefas  di- 

'  The    marriage   of    ecclesiastics   being  mittere  vel  ad  altare  non  accedere,  and  the 

i»la4;ed  nithout  hesitation  in  the  same  cate-  same   is  remarked  by  Landulph  of   St. 

*^  Paulo. 
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wrought  upon  the  conscience  of  one  clergyman,  who  ha.d  acquired  hia 
office  by  simonj,  that  he  repented  of  it,  and  waa  desirous  of  making 
restitution.  But  to  lose  the  money  which  he  had  disbursed,  and  could 
not  recover,  was  not  to  be  thought  of  by  one  in  his  circumstances. 
Ariald  made  up  the  sum  for  him,  when  he  resigned  his  ofGce,  and  the 
pla«o  was  filled  again  in  the  canonical  manner. i  Under  his  direction 
was  fonned  a  society  of  clergymen  and  laymen,  who  lived  together  in 
the  form  of  a  canonical  community. 

The  whole  population  of  Milan  was  separated  into  two  hotly  con- 
tending parties.  This  controverey  divided  famihes ;  it  was  the  one 
object  which  commanded  universal  participation.'  The  popular  party, 
devoted  to  Ariald  and  Landulph,  was  nick-named  Pataria,  which  m 
the  dialect  of  Milan  signified  a  popular  (action  f  and  as  a  hereticaJ 
tendency  might  easily  grow  out  of,  or  attach  itself  to,  this  spirit  of 
separatism,  so  zealously  opposed  to  the  corruption  of  the  clergy,  it 
came  about  that,  in  the  following  centuries,  the  name  Patarenes  was 
applied  in  Italy  as  a  general  appellation  to  denote  sects  contending 
against  the  dominant  church  and  clergy,  —  sects  which,  for  the  moat 
part,  met  with  great  fevor  from  the  people.  But  it  was  not  strange, 
that  the  fanatical  zeal  of  the  people  being  once  aroused,  violent  out>- 
breaks  should  ensue,  and  that  many  impure  motives  should  mis  m  with 
the  rest.* 

In  the  meantime,  both  parties  lodged  complaints  against  each  other 
with  pope  Nicholas  II,  and  the  latter  sent  the  cardinal  Peter  Damiani, 
and  the  archbishop  Anselm  of  Lueca,^  to  IVGlan,  for  the  purpose  of 
investigating  the  afiair ;®  the  fonner  of  whom  convoked  a  synod  there 
for  this  object.  But  when  he  here  asserted  the  authority  of  a  papal 
legate,  claiming  in  this  character  the  presidency  in  the  synod,  and 
placing  the  associates  of  his  mission,  archbishop  Ansehn  and  arch- 
bishop Guide  of  Afilan,  the  one  on  his  right  hand  and  the  other  on  his 

'SeeArialil'sLifii,c.  15.  against  the  rices  of  the  corrupt  clergj. 

•  In  the  Life  of  Ariaid  by  Andreas,  c  In  vain  did  Guido,  archbishop  of  Milan, 
a :  In  hia  diebus  si  per  illam  nrbem  incs-  admonish  him  not  to  make  such  things 
derea,  praewr  linjas  rei  contentionem  undi-  pnblic.  To  get  rid  of  him,  he  persuaded 
one  vix  aliquid  aadires.  the  emperor  to  bestow  on  him  the  arch- 

»  Ainulpli  1.  III.  c.  XI. :  Hos  tales  cae-  bishopric  of  Lucca.    But  ho  foond  himself 

tera  vulgaritas  ironice  patarinos  appellat.  deceived  in  his  expectalions.     For  when 

*  We  cannot  decide  whelber  any  truth  Anselm  could  no  longer  himself  operate 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  Amal[Si'9  ro-  iramadial«ly  in  Milan,  he  was  the  more 
poet  (1.  III.  c.  IX.),  that  Landulph,  in  a  busy  with  his  agents,  Landulph  and  Ariald. 
passionate  doelamalion,  stimulated  Che  po-  Sic  hbee  prodamatio  contra  clericos  lasci- 
pnlace  to  rob  and  plunder  the  corrupted  vos  et  simoniacos,  per  Arialdum  et  laa- 
elergj.  dnlphum  diutins   eontinuata,   a   praefato 

'  if  the  report  of  Landulph  de  St  Paulo  Anselmo  de  Band^io  sumsit  exordium. 

is  correct,  the  selection  of  archbishop  An-  See  c.  16. 

seim  of  Lucca  for  this  erahaasj  was  not  "  The  cardinal  Hildebrand   cannot,  as 

calculated  W  make  a  very  favorable  im-  the  Milanese  hiBtorian  Amdph  says,  have 

pression  on  the  Milanese  elei^y  ;  for,  ac-  been  one  of  these  legates ;  for  Damiani,  in 

cording  lo  hia  story,  Anselm  was  the  first  the  Opusculura  V,  which  is  addressed  t*> 

who  persecuted  iineh  a  reforming  spirit  in  him,  and  which  contains  the  Acins  Medio- 

die  Milanese  churdL    This  Anselm,  de-  lanenses,  relates  lo  him  these  incidents  in 

Bceoded  from  the  Milanese  family  de  Ban-  such  a  way  as  presupposes  that  hr              ' 

da^o.  belonged  to  the  clergy  of  Milan,  present  at  the  lime  of  iheiror""- 
He  was  a  favorite  ia«acher,  and  declaimed 
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left,  the  pride  of  tlie  Milanese  nobility,  of  the  spiritual  and  secular 
ordere,  was  greatly  offended.  This  proceeding  appeared  to  them 
derogatory  to  the  ancient  dignity  of  the  independent  Ambrosiaa 
church.'  The  excitable  populace,  who  had  before  been  inflamed  by 
the  zeal  of  Ariald  and  Landulph  against  the  clergy,  were  at  present 
qnite  as  easily  hurried  to  excess  by  their  zeal  for  the  dignity  and 
freedom  of  the  Ainbroaian  church.  A  violent  uproar  arose,  the  toc- 
sin was  sounded.  But  the  prudent  compliance  of  archbishop  Guido 
restored  tranquillity  ;  and  aa  Damiani  acted  in  the  consciousness  of 
the  authority  of  the  Romiah  church  resting  on  a  divine  foundation,  he 
waa  neither  intinndated  nor  diaturbed  by  any  contradiction.  To  the 
excited  multitude  he  addressed  a  discourse,  exhorting  them  to  obe- 
dience to  the  church  of  Rome,  the  comaion  mother,  by  whom  the 
dignity  of  her  daughter,  the  Amhrosian,  was  by  no  means  denied  or 
injured.'  The  confidence  with  which  he  apoke  could  not  fail  of  its 
effect  on  a  multitude,  acting  without  any  clear  knowledge  of  their 
aim  ;  but  lie  regarded  it  as  a  proof  of  the  power  of  this  undeniable 
elci'ation,  by  divine  right,  of  the  Romish  church  upon  the  minds  of 
men.  Thus  he  was  enabled  to  hold  his  spiritual  court  without  further 
disturbance. 

Simony  being  so  dominant  an  evil  in  the  Milanese  church,  he 
i  it  necessary  to  allow  of  some  mitigation  of  the  severity  of  the 
1  law  towards  such  a  multitude  of  the  guilty.  Pardon 
was  to  be  secured  to  all  on  condition  that  downwards  from  the  arch- 
bishop, who  undertook  to  perform  a  pilgrimage  to  St,  Jago  de  Com- 
postella  in  Spain,  they  should  bind  themselves  to  undergo  a  penance 
proportionate  to  their  sin,  and  should  subscribe  an  oath,  in  which  they 
agreed  to  renounce  altogether  the  heresy  of  simony  and  of  the  Nico- 
laitana.  Yet  only  that  part  of  the  clergy  who  were  found  qualified 
for  their  duties  by  their  mode  of  life  and  their  knowledge,  should  con- 
tinue to  retfun  their  places.'  And  tliose  who  retained  their  places, 
should  be  indebted  for  them,  not  to  the  illegal  manner  in  winch  they 
had  obtained  them,  but  to  the  special  interposition  of  the  pope's  ple- 
nary power.  This  was  for  the  present  a  mighty  triumph  of  the  Ro- 
Mush  church  over  the  spirit  of  independence  before  so  strongly  ex- 

'  Damiani  aajB ;    Fsptione  cleriiK)rum  aors  alone  is  immediately  from  God ;  on 

repeate  in  papulo  mnrmur  eKoritur,  non  the  otIiEr  band,  pauiarchMes,  metropolitaa 

debl^  Ambi-osiiuiain  eoctesium  Romanis  sees,  bislioprics  are  of  human  origin,  foun- 

legibos  suhjacere  nnlliunquB  judicandi  vel  ded  by  emperors  or  iiings.    Eomaiiam  au- 

diaponendi  jna  Romano   pontificii   in  ilia  tem  ecclesiam  solns  ipse  fundavit,  qui  be- 

Eeda  competere.    The  Milanese  hisrorian  ato  vitae  aeleraae  claTigero  terreni  simul 

Amnlph,  who  was  actuated  by  this  spirit  et  eoelestis  imperii  jura  commisit.    Kou 

ofchurchli'eedom  amonglheMilanese,saj8  ergo  quaelilwt  lecrena  sententia,  eed  illod 

inspeakingof  the  Boman  tliirsCforponer  verbum    quo   conBtmctnm   est  coclnm  et 

Qui  qoum  piincipari  appelant  jnre  apostol  ten'a  Bomanam  fundavit  eeelesiaru.  Hence 

ieo,  videntnr  velle  dominari    omnium  et  be  eonclades  that,  he  who  deprives  other 

cnncta  suae  eubdere  ditioni  qauni  doctor  churches  of  their  rights  does  a  wrong  in- 

evangeticus'saos  docoat  humilitalem  apos  deed  bnt  he  who  attacks  the  rights  of  the 

tolos ;  wherenpon  he  cites  Lulie  2£  25  Romish  church  incurs  the  guilt  of  heresy, 

*  In  Ibe  words  here  spoken  by  Damiani  since  he  contends  against  a  divine  right, 

as  he  cites  them  himself,  is  contained  the  '  Qm  et  lilarsa  eruditi  et  easti  et  morum 

entire  Hildebrandian  system  of  the  papacy  gravitate  videreotur  honestj- 
Tbe  power  conferred  on  St  Peter's  sDccea- 
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pressed  by  the  Ambrosiao  clerus,  and  would  of  course  be  extremely 
humiliating  to  Mlanese  pride.i  ,t- ,   .      rr   ■     loei 

It  was  natural,  that  after  the  death  of  pope  Nicholas  II.  m  lUbl, 
the  contest  between  the  two  parties,  which  contuiued  through  thjs 
whole  period  of  tUne,  should  burst  forth  again  in  some  more  violent 
outbreak  at  the  new  papal  election.  Thus  far,  the  party  m  fawr  ot 
reform  had  attached  itself  to  the  imperial  interest,  and  used  the  em- 
peror's power  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  arrogance  of  the  Itahan  nobles. 
Still  however,  the  tendency  of  the  IlUdebrandian  party  would  neces- 
sapUy  lead  m  the  end  to  the  making  the  electjon  of  the  pope  indepen- 
dent of  the  imperial  power,  as  Hiidobrand  himself  had  long  belore  dis- 
tinotly  inthnated ;  and  Hildebrand's  opponents  now  sought  on  their 
side  i»  attaoh  themselves  to  the  interests  of  the  emperor ;  hoping,  per- 
haps, that  hyprofessinsto  stand  up  for  the  rights  of  the  emperor, 
they  might  succeed,  with  his  assistance,  in  aocomphshing  their  objects. 
The  party  led  by  archdeacon  Hildebrand  htended  at  first  to  avail 
themselves  ot  the  minority  of  Henry  IV.  as  a  suitable  opportunity  for 
establishing  again  the  example  of  a  papal  election  earned  through 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  emperor  ;  but  then  agam  tbey  were 
obliged  to  hasten  forward  the  election,  and  to  forestaU  their  opponents, 
in  order  to  secure  a  pope  devoted  to  Hildebrand's  principles.^  ihe 
other  party  sent  delegates  with  the  imperial  crown  to  the  court  of 
Henry  IV,  and  endeavored  to  elect  the  eleetion  of  a  new  pope  there. 
The  Hildebrandian  party  also  despatched,  it  is  true,  the  cardmal  bte- 
phen  to  the  court  of  Henry  IV. ;  but  he  was  not  even  admitted  to  an 
audience.  Hildebrand  meantime  turned  the  eleetion  of  the  pope  on 
a  man  of  the  stricter  party,  Anselm,  archbishop  of  Lucca,  of  whom 
we  have  already  spoken.  He  named  himself  Alexander  11.  Ihus 
was  elevated  to  the  papal  throne  a  man  who  was  known  from  the  hrat 
as  a  lealous  friend  of  the  principles  ot  reform,  and  who  had  already 
Ubored  in  the  same  cause  at  Milan,  without  standing  m  any  outward 

1  Hence  ArnnlpU  monmrully  exdaims  threatened  to  ensue  in  case  .the  eleerioa 
(LIILe  131;  0  inaensatiMediolanensesl  were  hastened.  Ad  hoc  nos  mnios  traxit 
BJr;»£ita.vi.I  Be«lintheqn««,l  Imminen.  perlotlun"  H.  tto  seek,  to 
J^e  atehWshdp  with  DamUi)  clamaslia  proTe,  by  a  vanetj  of  exaTnplestakenftom 
StosSptimmm.  H<.ll.i.nfnndl,l.  t^ft  vftlt,  whose  m..~™  he  pjv™ 
totins  ecelc^ie  statum,  vere  cnlicem  li-  with  the  most  nnconsciomhle  Boplmtry, 
SSSe.  «  Smelnn,  gln'tle.tes.  that  It  «.  ImposslMe  tn  !»»' J"  T™ 

'The  imperial  paity  t^nld  appeal  to  the  variable  mle  of  proceeding,  but  that  it  waa 
ftctth"  mn  .«»  order  e  the  . lee  ne.e»mr,t«  do  jhat  ™  beat  accorjjj 
"on  of  pop.  paased  at  the  lateran  council  to  discretion,  Ming  a.  all  the  orctim^ 
^der  rficWis  II,  no  such  order  could  be  suinces.  Evervlh.ng  depended  on  the  dat- 
SldintitScuOonwitbouttheempero,'.  position.  The  Eom.n  church  the  com. 
SSST  And  in  the  discepmOolyno.  men  mother,  "U*  ■".•'.  mo'to, 'J  g 
daUs  inter  Roraanae  ecciesiae  defensorem  empei^r  in  a  much  higher  sense  than  nis 
n  rigl.  adrocalnm,  which  Damiatti  com.  hodil,  mother,  the  empces.  .Af"e.,  l^ad  ei- 
?osXbeh.Bofthe<»uucilolOsbo™in  .roise}  a,  guarji.u  4e  "gM  -J; JJ» 
feomiBuT,  in  wbiih  he  employed  all  the  so-  longed  to  her.  ■  Quid  ergo  mah  fecit  Ko- 
SS  ari  o'  an  ndvo»te  in  delinea  of  mana  ecdesia,  si  lilio  suo,  quum  adhue  im- 
STpi  ?.™t,  he  did  not  himself  .en.  pubi,  «.et,.  quum  rihue  „te  a  cgW  lp» 
tare  to  deny  the  ri"ht  grounded  thereupon,  talons  offieium  subiit,  et  jus  quod  dU  com 
but  on  the  contmry  affirms,  that  men  were  petebat,  impievit ! "  ,  It  la  Iiere  seen,  aa  m 
K  S  thrnSs'sity  of  ti,.  case  »  dej-  S.  whole  of  hi.  WV!""  ™  'Tl'iS," 
ate  from  this  rule,  in  order  to  pteycut  the  much  diahon.styconld  flow  from  that  party- 
diasention,   n[uoar  and  bloodshed  which    interest  which  kt^t  down  the  sense  otttutn. 
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connection  with  Hildebraad,  liaving  become  firat  connected  with  the 
latter  by  idendtj  of  principles.  Ey  the  imperial  party  in  Germany,  how- 
ever, he  was  not  acknowledged,  but  this  party  chose  for  their  pope,  at  a 
council  held  at  Basle,  Cadalous,  bishop  of  Parma,  under  the  name  of 
Honoriua  II.  The  contest  between  these  two  popes  was  undoubtedly 
a  contest  between  two  opposite  tendencies  of  ecclesiastical  law.  The 
opponents  of  the  Hildebraadian  system  Sattered  themselves  at  least 
with  the  hope,  that,  if  Ca^ialous  triumphed,  he  would  abolish  the  ordi- 
nances respecting  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy.'  Had  Cadalous  there- 
fore been  able  to  maintain  himself,  a  reaction  would  have  ensued 
against  the  Hildebrandian  system  of  church  government.  The  pres- 
ent, then,  was  one  of  those  critical  epochs  in  history,  when  a  decisive 
turn  must  be  ^veu  one  side  or  the  other  to  the  ecclesiastical  develop- 
ment of  the  middle  ages.  But  from  this  it  may  be  gathered,  that 
although  a  single  event — that  Hanno,  archbishop  of  Cologne,  suc- 
ceeded in  wresting  the  tutorship  of  Henry  IV.  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
empress  Agues — had  especial  influence  in  bringing  about  a  more  speedy 
decision  of  this  contest,  yet  the  decision  of  it  generally  rested  on  a 
deeper  and  more  necessary  ground,  in  the  progressive  development  of 
humanity  and  of  tie  church.  A  momentary  triumph  which  Cadalous 
obtained  by  resortbg  to  force,  could  never  have  served,  however,  to 
advance  a  cause  which  had  the  worthiest  portion  of  the  church  a^nst 
it.  Alexander  was  first  acknowledged  at  the  synod  of  Osbom  in  1062, 
then  more  generally  at  the  synod  of  Mantua  in  1064.^  Pope  Alex- 
ander labored  on  after  the  same  plan  with  his  predecessors  ,3  stimulated 

'  Damiani  (T.  lU.  Opnsc,  18,  contra  cle-  '  The  htten  of  Damiani  to  this  pope 
ticos  intemperant«s,  diss.  IL  f.  206,)  says  :  show  how  much  the  former  had  at  heart 
Sperant  Nicolaitae,(|iiia,  si  Cadalous  unirer-  the  pnrihcaUon  of  t}ic  church  from  wicked 
sali  eccleaia  antictinsti  vice  praesideril,  ad  ahuses,  tJie  appointment  of  worthy  men  to 
eornm  votum  luxuriae  frcna  laxabit. — It  is  the  ecciesiaatical  offices,  and  the  improve- 
to  be  lamented,  that  we  have  no  accDrale  ment  of  the  spiritnal  order ;  and  how  eam- 
Bcconnt  of  the  synod  held  at  Basle,  by  (he  estly  he  was  bent  on  mahin);  the  papal 
Lombanlian  and  imperial  party.  Thoash  power  snbservient  to  these  objects.  Nor 
we  cannot  place  implicit  e onlldenfe  in  the  for  the  sake  of  promoting  them  did  he  fear 
report  of  Damiani,  in  the  above  dted  rtia-  to  attack  the  pride  of  the  hierarchy  itself, 
ceptalio  aynodalis,  yet  there  is  probably  There  was  a  law,  that  no  ecclesiastic  or  lay- 
some  foundation  of  imth  in  what  he  says  man  should  appear  as  an  'accuser  against 
respectinc  the  actions  of  this  synod  in  rela-  his  bishop.  Damiani  earnestly  demanded 
tion  M  the  abrogation  of  the  ordinances  of  the  pope  that  this  law  might  be  abol- 
made  under  pope  Nicholas :  Conspintntes  ished,  since  it  secured  die  bishops  against 

, — ._  c — \„,i ;i ™i  ^shraent  in  all  Iheir  criminal  and  arbi 

'  proceedings:  Quae  tanta  superbia,  ut 
t.episcopuni  per  faset  nefas  ad  pro 
priae  voluntatis  aibitrium  vivere,  et  quod 
insolenter  excessara  est,  a  subjeetis  suis  de- 

'  The  fierce  opponent  of  Cadaloas,  car-  dignelnr  audire?  —  Ecce  diiitur:  ego  sum 

dinat  Damiani  had  predicted  to  him  that  episcopn.<<,  ego  snm  pastor  ecclesiae,vtcnini 

he  would  die  in  that  same  year,  non  ^o  in  causa  fidei  dignns  snni,  etiam  in  ]>ravis 

te  &Ilo,  coepto  morieris  in  anno.    As  this  moribns,  aeqnanimlter  fcrrL    To  this  he 

prediction  was  not  fulfilled,  the  opposite  opposes  the  precept  in  Matt,  xviij.,  and 

CT  triumphed  orer  the  tUse  prophet ;  says :  Si  ecel^iae  ei^  refei'enda  est  causa 

bamiani  got  oS  by  explaining  that  the  quorum  libcC  fratrum,  quoinodo  non  etiam 

prophecy  was  fulfilled,  if  not  by  the  tern-  sacerdotnm  1    We  see  here  how  Damiani 

Sural,  yet  by  the  spiritual  demise  of  Can-  was  drawn  by  his  purer  regard  for  Chris 

aloas,  alluding  to  the  sentence  of  condcm-  tionitr  into  an  antagonism  even  with  the 
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by  the  zeal  of  a  Damiani,  and  a  Hildebrand,  and  supported  by  the 
energy  of  the  latter,' 

The  disturbances  in  the  Milanese  church,  which  had  been  quelled 
in  tie  .time  of  pope  Nicholas,  broke  out  agtun  more  violently  under 
Alexander.  The  archbishop  and  the  rest  of  the  clergy  did  Hot  long 
suffer  themselves  to  be  bound  by  the  engagements  into  which  tbey 
bad  entered.  Some  of  the  learned  among  the  clergy  there  now  stood 
forth,  who  confidently  beheved  they  could  prove  from  Holy  Writ,  and 
from  the  older  fathers  and  ecclesiastical  Jaws,  the  legality  of  the 
marriage  of  priests.^  But  the  contest  was  not  waged  merely  with 
spiritual  weapons,  especially  after  a  warlike  knight  had  joined  him- 
self to  Ariald,  as  a  popular  leader  against  the  arbtocratjcal  party. 
For,  on  the  death  of  Landulph,  his  place  was  filled  by  his  brother 

dalized  at  the  custom  of  affixing  to  all  pa-  Quod  olim  in  primitiva  ecclesia  a  patribns 
pal  ordinances  the  anathema  i^ainst  snoh  Sanctis  coneessum  est,  modo  indnbilanter 
as  reftiged  to  comply  with  them,  thus  ap-  prohibetnr.  They  would  admit  only  the 
plying  it  indiscriminately  to  all  trati^es.  dedsions  of  Ambrose,  who,  to  be  sure, 
aions,  even  in  matters  of  the  least  impor-  spoke  plainly  enough  against  priestly  wed- 
tance.  Delinqnil  itaqae,  qnisqnis  ille  est,  lock.  Their  opponents  did  not  venture, 
in  illod  apostolicae  constitntionU  edictum,  indeed,  to  impugn  bis  authority ;  but  they 
e(  aliquando  levi  qnadam  et  perexigaa  cited  only  those  passages  of  Ambrose, 
oifensione  transgreditur,  et  continoo  vdut  which  moke  of  the  eacredaees  of  mar- 
haeretitus  et  tanquam  cnnctis  criminibua  ri»ge,  which  described  the  chastity  of  the 
teaeatar  obnoxlus,  anathenmtis  scntentia  unmarried  life  as  a  charisma,  a  thine 
condcmnatur.  It  should  he  considered —  whidi  no  person  could  bestcw  on  himselj 
he  said  —  bow  much  this  word  imported:  —and  from  this  they  atgoed,  that  what 
it  related  not  to  the  deprivation  of  civil  was  a  f^ft  of  grace,  ought  not  to  be  made 
liberty,  not  to  the  confiscation  of  worldlj-  a  law  for  all.  Imposing  a  yoke  on  the 
goods,  but  to  the  esduaion  of  the  indivi-  clergy,  which  they  were  unable  to  bear, 
anal  from  the  hi^iest  of  M  blessings :  Bed  was  only  laying  Ino  foundation  for  greater 
Deo  potios,  omnium  scilidt  bonoram  auc-  evils,  mtura  humana  dnm  magia  con- 
tore,  pritalor.  In  the  ancient  decretals,  striii^tur,  amplius  illii:itis  accenditur.  Ve- 
Bnch  a  tiireatening  was  never  to  be  found,  tando  unam  et  propriam  uxorem  centum 
except  where  the  question  related  to  the  fomicatrices  ac  adulteria  mnlta  concedis. 
fiulh.  Therefore,  in  decretals  relalii^  to  Vid.  1.  III.  c.  23.  etc.  in  Muratori  Scripto- 
olber  mailers,  other  penalties  should  be  res  rer.  Italicar.  T.  IV.  Though  the  dis- 
threatened ;  snch,  for  example,  as  pecu-  courses  which  the  historian  here  intj»luces 
niary  mulcts,  ne  quod  aliis  est  ad  tuitionis  are  not  composi^  by  himself,  yet  we  per- 
munimenia  provisum,  aliis  ad  pemiciem  ceive  from  them,  that  there  were  still  those 
wovenial  auimarura.  See  lib.  L  ep.  XIL  who  knew  bow  to  defend  the  marriage  of 
Truly,  we  may  here  discern  quite  a  differ-  ecclesiastics  on  good  grounds,  and  who 
ent  spirit,  on  the  ethical  and  rel^ous  side,  valoed  more  highly  the  decisions  of  the 
from  that  which  rdgns  in  the  ^eudo-Isi-  sacred  oracles,  and  of  the  common  Chris- 
dorian  decretals.  tian  consciousness,  than  the  p^al  decre- 
"  ~  "  ony,  tals.  This  Landulph  c  '  ' 
rape  clergy,  through  indolei 

,  — .. - a/ ™'y  means   of   defending  tl                  ,      ,     .._ 

:   Lncca ;   fiebat  ecclesia  et  res  ejus  Ita  aacrcd  Scriptures,  against  the  false  priests. 

Vonalis,  veluti  quaedam   terrena  et   vilis  Ecclesiastici  ordinis  multos  quodam  fasti- 

taerx  a  negotiatoribus  ad  vendendum  ex-  dio   nequissiinae    pi^tiae    taediatoa   cog- 

posila.  nosco,  qui   in   postcris   multa   sacrarum 

'A  contemporary  of  Milan,  ^e  elder  scripluramm  rudimenia  osl«ndendo  tradere 

Landulph,  a  zealous  advocate  of  the  mar-  potuissent,  quibus  sese  a  pseudo-sacerdoti- 

risge  of  ecclcsiasiics,  and  a  violent  oppo-  bus  defenrtere  ac  liberare  potuissent  min- 

nent  of  the  HiMebrandiun  principles,  says,  ime  operam  dederunt,  qui  dum  falsas  prae- 

concerning  the  most  eminent  and.ieamed  dicationes   per  simulatam   castitatem   ac 

speakers  of  the  other  party;   Hi  auKm  ficla  jejunin,  caritatem  habere  sese  om- 

quum  din  per  apostoli  Fauli  et  canonum  nino  simulantes  donia,  privatis  diviiiis,  in 

auetoritatem    attercarentur ;    Arialdus    et  domibus  viduamm  aut  in  angulis  platcarom 

Landulpbns  proclamare  coepcrunt ;  Vetera  praedicantes,  gledios  acute  subininistrant 

tiansierunt   et   facta   sunt    omnia   nova,  acutissimos.    See  c.  L 
VOL  ni.                                    34 
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Erlembald,  a  knight,  and  captain.  Thia  person  had  just  returned 
from  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  was  intending  to  retire 
from  the  world  to  monastic  life.  But  Ariald  dissuaded  him  from  thia 
step,  telhng  him,  that  he  would  better  serve  God  by  uniting  with  him 
in  defending  the  faith  and  fighting  against  the  heretics.  He  invited 
him  to  leave  Ids  vocation  aa  a  secular  knight,  and  become  a  knight 
of  God  staA  of  the  Catholic  church.  "  Let  us  deliver  the  church, 
which  for  so  long  a  time  has  been  languishing  in  bondage  —  said  he 
to  him  —  thou  by  the  law  of  the  sword,  we  by  the  law  of  God."i 
He  first  undertook  a  pilgrimage  to  Eome,^  where  he  accused  the 
archbishop  before  pope  Alexander,  as  a  recusant  and  a  perjured  man, 
who  was  again  promoting  Nicolaitanism  and  simony  ;  and  as  the  pope 
had  in  his  youth  been  among  the  first  instigators  of  these  movements 
in  Milan,  he  was  the  more  inclined  to  favor  them  now.  He  exhorted 
Erlembald  to  defend  without  wavering  the  cause  of  the  faith.  He 
presented  him  with  the  consecrated  banner  of  St,  Peter,  which  he 
was  to  unfurl  in  case  of  necessity,  as  a  champion  for  the  apostolical 
chair,  and  for  the  faith.  He  appointed  him  vexillifer  Romanae  et 
universalis  eeclesiao^  (standard-bearer  of  the  Roman  and  of  the  uni- 
versal church).  Erlembald  brought  back  with  him  also  a  declaration 
of  the  pope,  by  which  the  archbishop  was  excommunicated.  Thia 
was  the  signal  for  bloody  quarrels  in  Milam.  The  people,  fickle  in 
their  favor,  in  their  zeal,  and  in  their  passions,  sometimes  allowed 
tfiemselves  to  he  inflamed  by  the  speeches  of  Amid,  against  the  cor- 
ruptions of  the  clergy,  sometimes  by  declamation  about  the  liberty 
and  dignity  of  the  Ambrosian  church,  and  against  the  disgrace 
brought  upon  them  by  Roman  arrogance.  Ariald,  after  ten  years  of 
toil,  fell  himself  a  victim,  in  the  year  1067,  to  the  cruel  vengeance 
of  the  exasperated  aristocratical  party.  Upon  this,  pleiupotentjaries 
were  sent  from  Rome  to  Mian,  for  the  purpose  of  healing  these 
schisms  in  the  church.  By  these,  the  former  ordinances  against 
Mmony  and  Nicolaitanism  were  renewed  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  waa 
forbidden  the  laity  to  set  themselves  up,  under  the  pretext  of  zeal  for 
ttie  ecclesiastical  laws,  as  judges  over  the  clergy,  or  to  use  violence 
against  them. 

In  Florence,  also,  through  the  influence  of  monks  fired  with  zeal 
agfunst  the  corrupted  clergy,*  and  led  on  by  the  venerable  abbot  John 
Gualbert,  of  Vallombrosa,  near  Floience,  divisions  ending  m  blood- 
shed had  been  created  between  the  party  of  the  archbishop,  who  was 
accused  of  simony,  and  a  portion  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  people. 
In  v^  had  Peter  Damiani  sought,  by  personal  negobdtion  and  by 

'  See  the  Life  of  Ariald,by  Landulph  de  sentcd  to  Erlembald,  Amalph,  however, 

St.  Paulo,  c.  16.  eays    Quod  appensam  lanceue  homicidio- 

*  According  to  the  report  of  Landnlph  rum  videturmdiuum  qnam  profecto  nefu 

de  St.  PbuId,  Ariald  and  Erlembald  trav-  tut,  tale   alujuid   euspican  de  Feiro  ant 

ellcd  in  compaaj'  Ut  Bomo,  and  Ariald  almd  habnisse  vexillum  praetor  quod  da- 

vas  received  by  Alexander  IL  as  an  old  turn  est  iu  evangelio ;  qui  vuit  venire  post 

friend.  me,  abnegel  setnet  ipsmn  et  tollal  crucem 

'  See  Landulph  de  S.  F.  e.  IG,  and  the  suam  et  eequatur  me. 
other  Life  by  Andreas,  T.  IV,  §  34. .  '  See  above,  p.  334. 
Respecting  this  banner  of  St.  Feter  pre- 
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letters,  to  heal  the  divisions  and  to  put  a  stop  to  separatism.  But 
when  Peter,  a  monk,  delegated  bj  the  abbot  John  GualbGrt,  was  sup- 
posed to  have  proved  bj  the  judgment  of  God,  having  passed  between 
the  flames  of  two  lighted  pjrea  placed  near  each  other,'  that  the 
charges  laid  against  the  archbishop  were  true,  and  had  thus  g^ned 
over  to  his  ride  of  the  question  the  enthusiasm  of  the  whole  populace, 
the  archbishop  was  compelled  fo  rewgn  his  office,  and  thug  quiet  was 
restored. 

Hildebrand,  who  already  for  a  long  time  past  had  been  the  soul  of 
the  papacy,  was  now  more  so  than  ever,  when  at  length,  as  arch- 
deacon and  chancellor  of  the  Komish  church,  he  stood  at  the  head  of 
all  its  ailairs.  He  whose  superior  understanding  all  acknowledged 
and  followed  ;  whom  his  enthusiastic  fnend  Damiani,  because  he  was 
forced  to  serve  him  often  in  spite  of  himself,  was  wont  to  call  his  St. 
Satan,'  he,  as  Damiani  sajs  of  him,  ruled  at  Rome  more  than  the 
pope  himself.^  He  was  considered  the  founder  of  a  new  em]Mre  of 
Rome  over  the  world.*  Accordingly,  on  the  death  of  Alexander  TL, 
in  the  year  1073,  he  had  sufficiently  prepared  the  way  by  his  labors 
and  efforts,  extending  through  more  than  twenty  years,  to  enter  into 
flie  contest  under  his  own  name,  for  the  full  resdiaation  of  the  system 
of  church  government,  the  grand  features  of  which  we  have  already 
seen  clearly  defined  in  this  last  epoch. 


Life  of  Johannes  Gualbert,  c.  6*.  Mabil- 
lon  Acta  Sane.  0.  B.  Saec  VI.  P.  II.  f. 
283,  and  Victor  III.  or  Desiderii  Casinens. 
DiaJog.  Ill;  f.  856.  Bibliothec  pair.  Lugd. 

T.  xvni. 

*  Sanctum   Satanum  meuni.    Ep.  1.  I. 
ep.  16.  T.  l.f.  16. 

'  Damiani's  verses  upon  him  ; 
Vivere  vis  Somae,  clara  depromito  voce ; 
Pins  domiao  papae,  qnam  domitio  pareo 


Papam  rite  colo ;  sed  te  prostratna  adoro, 
Tu   facia   huni:  Dominum,  te   facit  late 

On  Hildebrand's  short  staCnre,  whence 
he  was  called  bj  his  enemies  Hildebcsjid- 


Hnnc  qui  c 


a  domat  Sisjplii  mcnsnra 

nt  multi,  nolens  niihi  sub- 

*  This  ia  expressed  in  a  remarkable  way, 
in  a  poem  by  Alphanns,  archbishop  of  S^ 
lemo,  written  on  Hildebrand  after  Alen' 
ander  II.  had  by  his  means  gained  the  vic- 
tory, — jinhlished  by  Baronins  at  the  year 
lOe'l,  K  33.  It  contains  a  charactenslic 
comparison  of  the  old  and  the  new  Rome, 
of  her  political  and  her  spiritual  sovereign- 
ty over  the  world.  Concerning  the  artib^B 
Hildebrandi ; 

Ex  quibus  caput  urhium 

Roma  justior  et  prop* 

Totna  orbis  eas  timet.— 

Quanta  vis  anathematis  ? 

Quodque  Julius  egerant 
Maxima  nece  militum 
Voce  tu  modira  facis. 
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1.  Relation  op  the  CnuiicH  to  the  State. 

The  plan  which,  in  the  history  of  the  popes  since  the  time  of  Leo  IX, 
we  saw  continually  becommg  more  distinctly  defined,  the  plan  of  mak- 
ing the  church  wholly  independent  of  the  secular  power,  had  stall  to 
contend  with  obstacles  which  passed  over  from  the  preceding  period 
into  this.  The  fact  that  the  abuses  sprin^ng  out  of  the  influence  of  a 
rude  secular  power  on  the  church  had  reached  such  a  pitch,  was  the 
very  one  which,  as  we  have  shown  in  the  preceding  remarks,  called 
forth  the  oppoate  efforts  of  the  party  in  favor  of  reform.  Among  the 
most  pernicious  influences  of  this  kind,  was  the  influence  in  dispoffwi^r 
of  chureh  hmefices.  We  nolaeed  m  tiie  preeedmg  period,  what  had 
been  done  in  the  Carolm^an  age  to  put  a  check  to  the  abuses  thence 
arising  by  the  revival  of  the  regular  mode  of  ecclesiastical  elections ; 
and  the  effort  was  so  fer  successfiJ,  as  that  the  ancient  form  in  the 
election  of  bishops  was  again  introduced.  Synods  of  the  nmth  century 
endeavored  by  new  laws  to  preserve  this  custom  in  force.  Thus  the 
third  council  of  Valence  in  855  decreed  in  its  seventh  canon,  that  on 
the  death  of  a  bishop,  the  monarch  should  be  requested  to  allow  the 
clergy  and  the  community  of  the  place  to  make  a  canonical  choice  ; 
aid'then  a  worthy  person  should  he  sought  for  within  the  diocese  itself, 
or  at  least,  if  that  were  not  possible,  in  its  neighborhood.  But  even 
should  the  king  send  along  one  taken  from  the  clergy  of  his  court, 
still  his  qualifications  in  respect  to  moral  character  and  knowledge 
should  be  carefully  inquired  into,  as  well  as  the  fact  whether  or  no  he 
had  attempted  to  procure  the  office  for  himself  by  simony,  and  only 
when  no  objection  could  be  brought  against  him  in  these  respects, 
should  he  be  accepted.  Xt  was  made  the  duty  of  metropolitans  to  see 
that  these  determinations  were  exactly  observed.  Tet  the  law  made 
by  this  synod  proves  it  to  he  the  fact  also,  that  encroachments  of  var 
nous  kinds  were  to  be  apprehended  from  the  monarobs,  and  it  is  pre- 
supposed by  the  law,  that  their  permission  was  needed  to  institute  such  an 
election.  There  was  a  standing  formulary,  for  expressing  the  permission 
granted  by  the  prince  to  proceed  to  an  eccleaastical  election  of  this  sort." 

'  Petilani  electionem  coDcedere  ;  see  from  this  euBto 
Hincmar.  opuscul.  XII.  c.  3.  T.  II.  f.  1911.  the  itionarrha  M 
and  M  wa  see  from  thai  passage,  it  waa    tion  ilsslf  was  drawn  by  odiers 
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Tbia,  in  the  design  of  the  church,  was  to  be  nothing  more,  it  is  true, 
than  a  mere  formality ;  but  it  might  easily  fall  in  with  the  humor  of 
tiie  monarch,  to  make  more  oat  of  it,  to  consider  himself  entitled  to  re- 
fuse the  pennission  for  holding  such  an  election,  or  to  refuse  the  con- 
firmation of  it,  to  appoint  some  other  person  in  place  of  the  one  elected 
in  canonical  form.  There  were  those  who  said  to  the  monarchs ;  "  in 
your  gifing  permission  to  hold  a  church  election  it  is  imphed,  that  such 
a  person  must  be  chosen,  as  you  would  have  hun  to  be."i  "  The  pro- 
perty of  the  church  —  said  they  —  is  in  the  monarch's  power  so  far  as 
that  he  may  bestow  it  on  whom  he  pleases,"''  and  much  was  now  de- 
pending on  the  fact,  how  the  bishops  would  demean  themselves  with 
respect  to  these  claims  of  the  sovereign  power.  Very  far  was  it  from 
being  the  case,  that  ail  could  show  the  energy  and  firmness  which  a 
Hinkniar,  archbishop  of  Kheims  displayed  in  defending  the  hberties 
and  rights  of  the  church  against  the  aggressions  of  monarchs  and  no 
less  of  popes.  Lewis  IH,  king  of  France,  refused  to  recognize  the 
election  of  a  bishop  of  Beauvais,  made  by  a  provincial  synod,  held  un- 
der the  presidency  of  archbishop  Honkmar,  but  appointed  a  person 
bishop,  who  was  chosen,  it  is  true,  by  the  clergy  and  the  community 
of  Beauvais,  but  had  been  found  by  the  bishops  of  the  province  unfit 
for  the  of&ce  both  in  respect  to  mental  capacity  and  knowledge,  and  in 
respect  to  moral  qualifications.  But  Hinkmar  protested  against  this 
sort  of  proceeding ;  and  the  language  above  described,  with  which 
flattering  courtiers  justified  the  conduct  of  their  sovereign,  he  com- 
pared to  that  oi  the  seducer  of  our  £rat  parents,  language  spewed 
from  hell.3  Tet  in  the  majority  of  eases,  where  the  princes  had  not. 
to  do  with  such  firm  and  consistent  defenders  of  church  freedom, 
they  could  succeed  without  difficulty  in  derivmg  from  the  right  once 
conceded  to  them  of  exercising  an  influence  in  the  choice  of  bishops 
more  than  was  thereby  intended  to  be  conceded.*  Accordingly  it  be- 
came a  common  thing  in  France  for  the  kings  to  appoint  men  from 
among  the  clergy  of  their  own  court  to  the  more  important  episcopal 
stations.*  Bishops,  who  found  it  for  their  interest  so  to  do,  themselves 
contributed  to  make  the  churches  thus  dependent  on  flie  monarchs. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  universal  custom  of  feudal  relations,  caused 
these  to  be  transferred  to  the  property  and  right  of  the  church,  as  in 
fact  the  bishops  and  abbots  sustained  a  peculiar  character  as  political 
orders  in  the  state.     Now  as  the  symbols  of  feudal  tenure  differed  m 

'  Illmn  ac(>ent  Bpiscopi  et  clems  ac  picbs  Iho  nomination  of  a  rrench  bishop  by  the 

eligere,qnem  voa  vultis  et  quera  jabetis.  king  cilcd  with  the  formula:  quern  rex  es- 

S^  archbishop  Hinltmar's  letter  to  king  ee  ep.scopnm  jnssit^  and  in  the  Slat  letter 

Lewis  IIL  I  c  ""^  '*  '*'^'  pop*  ^aehanaH  conceded  to  king 

•  Vid.  1   c    c  IV  :   Res  ecclesiasluiae  Pipin,  out  of  respect  to  the  bad  times,  the 

eniacopornmin  vestra  sunt  poteslala,  nt  right  to  provide  for  the  supplying  of  v«c«nt 

cnicunque  voluerilia  eas  donelifl.  1.  c.  bishoprics  with  suitable  men.  nt^  acerbitati 

•Ille  raaliEims  spiritns,  —  he  wrilea  to  lempona  industxia   sibi  probanaaimornm 

kin?  Lewia— ani  per  serpentem  primos  decedentibua  episcopis  mederel"!-- 

uareiites  nostros  in  paradiso  decepit  et  inde  '  Vid.  I.  c.  ep,  81 :   Non  ess 

Slos  ejecit,  per  tales  in  anres  restraa  haec  ant  te"-— """  -""■l  -  ""l' 

libilat  '""7™ 

'  Among  the  letters  of  Servatns  Lupus,  antisti 
CD.  79-  ad  Batnuunan  monachoiD,  we- find 
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Bueh  awayaatoinmeatethedifFerentofBcial  relations  of  vassals,  so  to  ex- 
press the  feudal  tenure  of  bishops  a  symbol  was  employed  corresponding 
to  their  official  character.  This  symbol  was  the  presentation  of  a  bishop's 
staff  and  ring,  the  scandalous  thing  about  which  was,  that  the  symbol 
referred  directly  to  the  spiritual  authority  of  the  bishops,  and  it  might 
therefore  seem  as  if  monarchs  who  were  laymen  were  wishing  to  inters 
fere  with  the  spiritual  province.'  The  monarchs  and  the  defenders  of 
their  sovereign  prerogatives  appealed  to  the  fact,  ttiat  bishops  and  ab- 
bots, as  vassals,  stood  in  precisely  the  same  relation  with  all  other  sub- 
jects to  the  secular  power ;  that  the  latter  had  to  determine  respecting 
the  disposition  of  that  which  was  its  own,  and  that  bishops  and  abbots, 
as  vassals,  acknowledged  their  relation  of  dependence  on  it,  and  like 
all  others  were  obhged  to  take  the  feudal  oath  according  to  ancient 
usage.  It  was  in  this  sense,  the  archbishop  Hinkmar,  in  his  letter  al- 
ready referred  to,  addressed  to  pope  Adrian  II,  represented  the  king 
as  having  rephed  to  his  threat  that  he  the  archbishop  would  withdraw 
fellowship  from  him  if  he  did  not  hearken  to  the  pope  "  in  that  case, 
you  may  be  at  hberty  to  perform  the  ecclesiastical  ceremonies,  but  you 
shall  lose  all  your  power  over  the  country  and  the  people."'  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  maintained  by  the  other  party,  Uiat  property  once 
consecrated  to  the  church  had  become  thereby  sacred  to  God,  a  holy, 
inahenable  posaesaon  of  the  church,  and  that  monarchs  incurred  the 
gidlt  of  sacrilege,  whenever  they  presumed  arbitrarily  to  determine 
anything  about  it ;»  and  by  stretching  this  point  a  httle  farther,  it  was 
found  that  bishops,  as  persons  consecrated  to  God,  as  the  organs  of 
union  between  heaven  and  earth,  must  be  dbtmguiahed  from  secular 
vassals,  and  it  was  deemed  scandalous  that  hands  made  sacred  by  the 
priestly  character  and  worthy  of  producing  the  Lord's  body,  should  be 
bound  to  render  so  secular  a  service  as  the  oath  of  vassaJage.^ 

'  Cardinal  Humbert,  one  of  the  fiercest  next  —  me  vidisse  a  saeeularibus  prindpi- 

tcalote  for  the  principles  of  the  Hildebran-  bus  aliquoa  paslornlibus  bacnlis  et  anntiia 

dian  diurch-relonn,  in  his  work :  Adverana  inveatiri  do  epiaeopalibns  et  abbatiis  metro- 

Simoniacos,  which  has  been  publiahed  by  polilanosqne  eonim  et  primates,  quamvis 

Maitene  ai^  Dnrand  in  the  Thesaurus  no-  praesentes  e^sent,  nee  inde  reqnisitos  nee 

vuH  anecdotorum,  T.  V,  aeeka   to  show  ajiquid  contra  hiscere  ndsos. 

(I.  in.  c.  XI),  how  ihrong-h  the  fa,nlt  of  the  '  Qooniam  si  in  mea  sententia  permane- 

Mshops,  the  Influence  of  the  monarchs  had  rem,  ad  altare  eccieaiae  meae  cantare  poa- 

increased  in  appointing  to  churcli  benettcea.  eem,  de  rebus  vero  el  hominibus  nullam 

Ham  (polestas  Eaccularis)  prirao  nmbitiosis  potc9ta(eni  haberem.    Vid.  Hincmar.  0pp. 

eccleaiaaticarnni  dignitatum  ye{  po8S«ssio-  T.  II.  f.  697. 

nem  enpidis  Ikvebat  precc,  dein  minis,  dein-  '  See  e.  g.  Ilincmar  in  the  above  cited 

ceps  yerbis  conceaaivia,  in  quibuB  omnibus  letter  concerning  the  arrogated  election  of  a 

ceraens  contradictorem  sibi  neminem  nee  biahop, — addressed  to  king  Lewis  IlL :  Kes 

qui  moTerit  pennani  vel  aperiret  oa,  ad  et  fBcultuteaecclesiasticaeoblationes  appel- 

majora  progreditur  et  jam  sub  nomine  in-  lanlur,  quia  domino  offeruntor,  T.  II.  f.  191. 

Testitntae  dare  primo  tabeilas  yel  qaales-  and  in  his  lettertoUngLcwisof  Germany, 

cunqne  porrigere  virgnlas,  dein  baeulos.  Hincmar,  0pp.  T.  II.  f.  140.  aaya  he:  Ec- 

Qnod  maximum  nefes  sic  jam  inolevil,  ut  elesiae  nobis  a  Deo  commiasae  non  talia 

id  Bolum  canonieum  credatur  nee  quae  sit  sunt  beiieficia  et  hnjusmodi  regis  proptie- 

ecclesiastica  regula  sdalor  ant  attendatur.  tan,  ut  pro  liblm  suo  inconsulte  ilias  posset 

We  here  then  recognize  already  the  prioci-  dare  vel  tollere,  qooniam  omnia,  qnae  ec- 

^e,  for  which  Hildebrand  afterwarda  ao  cleaiae  aunt,  Deo  consecrata  sunt,  nnde  qui 

Btontlv  contended,  that  the  lay  mvestitare  eecleilae  aliqnid  frandatur  aut  lollit,  saeri- 

most  be  done  away  with  as  a  thine  utterly  legium  faeere  noscitor. 

intiaoDS.     Et  qijdem  memini  — he  says  *  Vid.  Hincmar.  LcC  140:  Etnosepii- 
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Midway  between  the  two  parties  thus  diametrically  opposed  to  each 
other,  of  which  the  one  defended  the  interest  of  the  secular  sovereign, 
the  other,  that  of  the  hierarchy,  both  in  a  one-aided  manner,  sprang  up 
Btill  a  third  and  moderate  party  of  a  conciliating  tendency,  consisting 
of  such  pious  bishops  as  clearly  distinguished  and  separated  spiritual 
thmgs  from  secular,  in  reference  to  the  latter  acknowledging  ajid  en- 
deavoring faithfully  to  fulfil  their  duties  towards  the  ruling  powers, 
while  they  aimed  on  the  other  hand  to  fulfil  their  ^ritual  calling  in  a 
manner  so  much  the  more  independent,  and  free  from  all  disturbing 
influences  —  men  whose  principle  it  was  to  follow  the  directions  laid 
down  in  the  New  Testament  concerning  obedience  to  ma^strates  —  to 
give  to  Gfod  the  things  that  are  God's,  and  to  Cfesar  the  things  that 
are  Csesar's.* 

That  right  of  investiture  which  the  monarchs  claimed  in  respect  to 
bishoprics,  was  continually  abused  by  them  more  and  more  ;  either  by 
capriciously  bestowing  them  as  benefices  on  their  favorites,  or  in 
making  them  a  matter  of  traffic  and  sale.  Among  the  political  disturb- 
ances of  the  tenth  century,  and  among  the  detestable  scenes  of  con- 
fusion and  disorder  which  at  that  time  proceeded  from  the  very  seat 
of  the  popes,  the  abuse  of  simony  went  on  with  gigantic  strides,  as  has 
already  been  made  sufficiently  manifest  by  what  we  have  remarked  in 
the  history  of  the  papacy.  Already,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
eleventh  century,  before  the  papacy  had  become  stained  anew  in  so 
tUsgraceful  a  manner,  the  venerable  abbot  William  of  Dijon  wrote  a 
■very  bold  letter  to  pope  John  XVIII,  calhng  upon  him  in  the  most 
decided  and  emphatic  language  to  repress  the  plague  of  simony  which 
was  now  spreading  on  all  sides.  "  They  who  should  be  styled  the  salt 
of  the  earth,  and  the  light  of  the  world,  ought  at  least  to  have  pity  on 
Christendom,  Enough,  that  Christ  has  been  <ntee  sold  for  the  salva- 
tion of  the  world.  How  offensive  must  the  water  of  the  fountain-head 
become  at  the  extremes,  if  the  brooks  near  by  it  are  so  foul !  The 
pastors  and  the  priests,  yea  all  should  remember  the  judge  who  with 
the  axe  in  his  hand  stands  before  the  door."  a 

It  was  attempted  to  palliate  this  simony  by  resorting  to  the  distinc- 
tion already  mentioned  between  matters  spiritual  and  secular.     The 

copi  Dommo  consecrati  non  samns  hujua  dcrat,  qnoniam  qnidem  licet  exse  genera  et 

modi  liomines  eaecnlaras,  nt  in  vassalalico  sanguine  nnlli  mortalium  interior,  licet  pos- 

debeamns  noscnilibot  commendare  aol  jo-  set,  non  debere  resistere  potestati.  dicente 

rationis  sacramealnm,  quod  nos  evangelica  domino  nc  jubenio,  rcddere  quHe  snnt  Cce- 

el   ftposlolicii  ancwritas  vetat,  debeamns  saris  Cieaari,  videlicet  C£e»aritriburom,»eo- 

qaoqao  modo  faeere;  manua  enim  chris-  tigal,  censniii,  Deo  autem  pietatis  opera,  om- 

male  sanclo  peruncta,  quae  de  pane  et  vino  tionnni  munora,  elMmosfnanlni  frnctonl. 

aqua  mixto  per  orationem  et  crucis  sigTium  He  deemed  it  better  sua  quam  se  pesaun- 

conflcit  corporis  Christ!  et  sanguinis  sacra-  dare,  terrena  distrahere  qaam  spiritsatia. 

mentum,  abominabile  est,  quicqnid  anteor-  See  Lahhe  Nova  Bibliotheea  manusmpto- 

dinationem  feceril,  at  post  ordinationem  rum,  T.  I.  f.  6TS.    This  also  was  the  prin- 

episcopatus  aaecolare  tangat  ullo  modo  sa-  eiple  of  Bemhard,  bishop  of  Hildesheim, 

cramentum.  in  tlia  beginning  of  the  eleventh  centnry. 

'  Among  such  belonged  Adalbero,  bishop  Vid.  Mabillon  Acta  Sanct  O.  B.  P.  I.,  the 

of  Metz,  who  administered  this  oAtce  from  ai^connC  of  his  life,  ^  37,  f  223. 
A.  1>,  984  to  A.  D.  1005,     Of   him,   an        '  See  the  Life  of  abbot  Wilhelm,  ^  19. 

anonymons  biographer,  his  eontemporaiy,  1  Januar.  or  MabiUon  Acta  Sanct.  O.  B. 

ta,jB :  Hoverat  et  sapienCi  ingenio  praevi-  VoL  VL  P.  L  f.  330. 
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money,  it  was  said,  is  ^ven  only  for  the  property,  not  for  the  spiritual 
office.  The  consecration  to  the  spiritual  office  is  beatowed  for  nothing.' 
The  bishops  followed  the  example  of  the  princes,  when  after  haying 
obtained  their  own  places  by  simony,  they  sought  to  indemnify  them- 
selves for  what  they  had  been  obliged  to  pay,  by  sales  of  benefices 
which  they  made  themselves.*  This  abuse  had  for  its  natural  conse- 
quence, that  the  most  incompetent  and  the  most  unworthy  men  might 
aspire  and  could  attain  to  episcopal  and  other  spiritual  offices,  and  in 
the  churches  the  most  enormous  depredations  were  committed.s 

Among  the  state  burdens,  from  which  the  churches  were  not  ex- 
empted, belonged  the  obligation  of  the  bishops  and  abbots  to  fiimish 
their  respective  contributions  to  the  general  Heerban,  or  fine  for  die 
army.  True,  the  clergy  were,  in  the  preceding  priod,  declared  ex- 
empt from  the  obligation  to  do  military  service  in  person,  and  they 
■were  forbidden  to  engage  in  war  by  the  laws  of  the  church  ;*  but  ow- 
ing to  the  twofold  spiritual  and  secular  vocation  of  the  bishops,  and  to 
the  wars  and  desolating  incursions  of  barbarians  in  those  agitated  times 
which  followed  the  Carolingian  period,  it  came  about,  that  these  ancient 
and  ever  and  anon  freshly  inculcated  laws  were  often  violated,  while 
the  violation  of  them  failed  to  attract  notice.  In  the  ninth  and  tenth 
centuries,  when  Germany  and  France  were  given  up  to  the  devastar 
tions  of  pagan  tribes,  the  Slavonians,  Normans,  and  Hungarians,  even 
ttiose  pious  bishops,  who  would  gladly  have  lived  excluMvely  devoted 
to  their  spiritual  vocation  as  pastors,  were  moved  by  concern  for  tiieir 
communities,  to  direct  the  measures   for  defence,  and  by  their  per- 

'  The  fiimons  nbhot  Abbo  of  Flcnrv,  in  of  the  chiiri-h,  archbishop  Gerhard  of  Arras 
flie  lenlh  century,  said  on  the  contrary :  and  Csmhray,  wi-ote  to  bishop  Adalbero  of 
Hniua  modi  erotoroH  nuasdam  lelut  telas  Laon,  in  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
Kaneanim  t«!innc,  quilms  se  defcndunt,  rary,  in  refcrenre  to  nus :  Nihil  flefaturain 
qtlod  non  Henediclionem,  sed  res  ecelesiHe  arhitramar,  si  hujusinodl  nans  incrererit,  at 
possessnri  eniant,  Cnjus  vero  pousessio  est  non  sedeBecclesiaeTenaleflexistsnt.etBiuli- 
eecleaia,  nisi  boIiub  Dei?  See  AiiDOin's  ma  saeei-doli  mercaturae  compondiiB  venun. 
UftoTAbbo,  Miihilloii  Acta  SanM.  O.  B.  dotiir  sicque  pecnniosna  qnisqne  adcnlmen 
sacr.  VI,  P.  I.  f.  45.  Thus  we  find  this  spa-  pastoralis  ragiminis  aapiret. 
des  of  traffic  prevailing  in  the  tenth  centu-  •  Hoinbert  describes  (in  1. 11  c  35)  Uw 
ry :  and  it  extended  into  the  eleventh :  for  ruin  of  the  churches  which  proceeded  from 
in  the  me»sures  proposed  for  the  reform  of  the  bishops  and  abbots  seeking  to  indemnify 
the  church  under  Henry  III,  it  was  neces-  themselves  for  what  they  had  paid  or  pro- 
Bftry  to  combat  in  particular  thia  pretext  in  mised  for  their  benefices,  at  the  expense  of 
defence  of  simony.  SeeDamianiEpp.1. 13  :  the  chnrches.  Hesays  thatmanTchorchea 
NonnulU  dericorum  vil*m  per  exlerioris  andmonBsteries,espeeially  in  Italy,  were  m 
faabitns  speciem  menlientcs  hoc  pertinaciler  thia  way  plundered  and  desolated, 
dogmatizant,  non  ad  simoniacam  haeresin  •  Yet  Servatus  LupU3,abbotof  Femeres, 
pertinere,  si  qnis  cpiscopatum  a  rcge  vel  a  man  of  piety  and  a  lealous  promoter  ol 
quolibotmnndi  prinidpepcrintcrvcntionera  learn ing,  had  not  only  to  complain  that  his 
coemptionis  acquirat,  si  tantum  mode  con-  monastery  was  impoverislied  by  contribn- 
seoraflonem  gratis  accipiat :  and  Cardinal  tions  levied  for  military  service,  bnt  that  he 
Humbert  compares  those  who  supposed  wasobligedtosacrificehisalltoobtainlrom 
they  could  justify  their  simony  in  this  way  king  Charles  tbeBald  exompiion  from  per- 
withlheFhari3eeB.Matt.23:16.  Acsiprae-  aonal  service.  He  says  of  this  monarch,  in 
noslflro  vestigio  callem  Pharisaeonim  te-  alloaion  to  thia  circumstance,  (ep.  18} :  Ut 
t«ntes,  astruere  cont«ndant  solum  sancti-  qnoniara  studiameanonmapnfaeit-vel  dig- 
ficatorem  honorari  dehere,  aanctificata  an-  netur  considorare  propositum  et  alia  mihi 
tem  nihil  esse.  See  his  Work  Adversus  injungere,  quae  ah  illo  penitus  non  abhor- 
Simoniacos,  1.  HI.  c.  I .  reant. 
■  That  zealous  laborer  for  the  inlereiti 
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sonal  influence,  which  was  most  efficient,  to  stimulate  the  zeal  and 
courage  of  the  combatants.  Thus  about  the  middle  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, when  the  Hungarians,  after  having  committed  enormous  depre- 
dations in  a  wide  Circle  of  country,  threatened  the  city  of  Cambray,  the 
bishop  Fulbert  not  only  provided  for  the  forfification  of  the  town,  but 
appeared  himself  on  the  bulwarks,  running  from  pla«e  to  place,  and 
exhorting  his  soldiers  to  fight  manfully,  for  God  would  ^ve  them 
the  victory  over  the  heathen  foreigners.'  So,  when  in  the  year  955, 
the  Hungarians  deluged  Bavaria,  and  threatened  the  unfortified  town 
of  Augsburg,  Ulric  bishop  of  Augsburg,  who  dieerfully  sacrificed  Hm- 
self  for  the  good  of  his  community,  mounted  on  horseback,  in  hia 
priestly  robes,  without  shield  or  buckler,  and  amid  flights  of  javelins 
and  stones,  hurled  into  the  city,  directed  the  defence  of  it  at  the  first 
pressure  of  danger,  and  then  after  the  termination  of  the  first  engage- 
ment, gave  orders  for  the  erection  of  fortifications  until  night-fall,  spend- 
ing the  rest  of  the  night,  a  few  hours  for  repose  excepted,  in  prayer. 
Then  after  matins,  he  distributed  the  holy  supper  to  the  combatants, 
who  were  about  to  return  to  the  fight,  exhorting  them  to  put  their  trust 
in  the  Lord,  who  would  be  with  them,  so  that  they  had  nothing  to  fear, 
even  in  the  shadow  of  death.*  So  Bemward,  bishop  of  Hildesheim  ia 
the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  prorided  for  the  defence  of  the 
people  committed  te  his  guidance  against  the  incursions  of  tie  Uor- 
nians.3  Yet  even  where  such  extremities  were  not  urging,  it  waa 
reckoned  by  many  as  part  of  the  duty  of  giving  to  Cteaar  the  things 
that  are  Caesar's,  that  they  should  personally  lead  their  troops  to  the 
Heerban,*  while  others  endeavored  to  unite  both  together,  giving  to 
God  what  ia  God's,  and  to  Caesar  what  is  Caesar's,  in  such  way,  as 
that  they  might  contribute  to  the  war  in  all  that  duty  required,  without 
doing  niiiitaj-y  service  in  person.*  And  many  influential  vdces  apoke  also 
decidedly  against  uniting  the  spiritual  vocation  with  the  secular  aword. 
Thus  Radbod,  archbishop  of  Utrecht,  in  the  tenth  century,  declared  to 
his  prince,  "  We  are  bound  indeed  to  obey  magistrates,  but  it  becomes 
not  a  bishop  to  intermeddle  in  secular  concerns.  Their  only  business  ia 
to  contend  with  spiritual  weapons  for  the  weal  of  the  king  and  of  the 
people,  and  with  persevering  prayer  to  seek  for  the  conquest  of  souIs.« 
We  have  already  remarked  on  a  former  page,  how  energetically,  not 
sparing  even  a  pope,  a  Damiani  protested  against  this  nnspiritual  be- 
havior. He  apeaks  in  the  letter  referred  to,^  very  strongly  against  those 
bishops  who,  when  the  possessions  of  their  own  church  were  attacked, 
forthwith  appealed  to  the  force  of  arms  in  their  defence,  and  perhaps 
retaliated  the  wrong  they  had  suffered,  with  another  still  greater. 
"With  what  face,"  says  he,  "can  the  priest,  as  his  duty  requires, 

1  the  above  mentioned  Bemward, 


Saec.    V.  f  440.  i  42.  o 
Bolland.  IV.  .Tul. 

'  See  his  Life,  MabUlon  I.  e,   Saec.  VL    f.  30. 
r.  I.  f  306.  7  Lib.  IV,  ep,  9.  f.  S6.  T.  I 
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undertake  to  reconcile  contending  parties  witli  each  other,  while  he 
himself  strives  to  recompense  evil  with  evil  ?  Among  all  the  jewel 
virtues,  which  our  Saviour  brought  from  heaven,  there  were  two, 
which  shone  with  the  greatest  brilhancy,  which  he  firet  exhibited  in  his 
own  life,  and  then  taught  his  people  to  exhibit  in  theirs,  love  and  pa- 
tience. It  was  love  that  moved  the  Son  of  God  to  come  down  from 
heaven ;  by  patience  he  overcame  the  devil.  Armed  with  these  vir- 
tues, the  apostles  had  founded  the  church,  and  its  defenders,  the  mar- 
tyrs, had  triumphantly  endured  many  kinds  of  death.  If  then  it  is 
nowhere  allowed  to  graSp  the  sword  for  the  feith  in  which  the  universal 
church  lives,  how  should  this  be  permitted  for  the  temporal  and  perishable 
goods  of  the  church  ?  "  Following  out  these  principles,  he  declared, 
that  in  tike  manner  there  was  no  authority  for  resorting  to  force  against 
idolaters  and  heretics,  and  that  the  pious  should  prefer  rather  to  be 
slain  by  them,  than  to  be  compelled  to  this.^  He  cites  an  exam])ie  to 
show  how  much  more  could  be  effected  in  these  times  when  reli^ous 
impressions  were  strong,  by  sach  means,  than  by  violence.  A  French 
abbot,  with  whom  a  more  powerful  man  bad  a  dispute  about  some  pro- 
perty, having  been  attacked  by  the  latter  with  force  of  arms,  forbade 
hia  subjects  to  seize  their  weapons  in  his  defence.  With  a  band  of  un- 
armed monks,  dressed  in  monkish  habits,  and  marching  under  the  banr 
ner  of  the  cross,  he  went  out  to  meet  the  armed  force.  But  the  knight 
and  his  followers  were  seized  with  such  awe  at  this  spectacle,  that  they 
dismounted  from  their  horses,  threw  away  their  weapons,  and  sued  for 
pardon."  After  the  same  manner  with  Damiani  spoke  another  eminent 
Dishop  of  the  eleventh  century,  Fulbert,  of  Chartres,  against  bishops 
who  had  recourse  to  the  sword.  He  would  not  allow  such  persons  to 
be  called  bishops ;  for  this  would  be  a  desecration  of  that  venerable 
name.*  They  should  follow  —  he  said  —  the  example  of  Christ,  and 
conquer  their  enemies  only  by  patience  and  meekness.  Nor  would 
he  allow  any  weight  whatever  to  the  authority  of  any  person,  however 
exalted  in  rank  or  influence,  which  was  brought  agdnst  him  in  justifi- 
cation of  this  abuse ;  appealing  to  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  that  not  even 
an  angel  from  heaven  could  preach  any  other  gospel. 

We  noticed  in  the  preceding  period  the  influence  which  the  church 
gradually  acquired  over  the  administration  of  justice,  as  opposed  to 
arbitrary  will  and  violence.  To  this  point  belongs  the  spiritual  judica- 
ture of  the  pope  and  of  the  bishops,  which  was  indeed  recognized  even 
by  the  laity,  and  which  could  punish  many  species  of  immorality  that 
could  not  be  reached  by  any  other  judicial  power.  Already  was  the 
principle  established  in  theory,  that  persons  excluded  from  the  com- 
munion of  the  church  were  rendered  incompetent  also  for  all  civil 

'  Saocti  viri,qunm  praevaleni,  haerelicoa  corruption  of  the  clergy,  complains  of  the 

idolorarac]nB  cultorea  neqnHqmim   perim-     — — ' '  -"■-     '- ' — 

not;  sed  potins  ab  «is  pro  fide  eittholica 

perimi  non  refiiginnt    Qnomodo  ert;o  pro 

lernm  vilium    detrimento  fidelis  fidelem  '  Sane  neqimqium  aadeo  illos  episeopoa 

riadiis  impetac,  qnem  secum  atiqae  re-  nominare,  ne  religioso  namini  injuriam  fii- 

demptum  Cbriati  sanguine  non  ignorftt  ?  ciiim.     Vid.  Martens  et  Durand  Thesanr. 

'  Also  in  his  letter  to  Pope  Alexander  noT.  imecdotor.  T.  L  C  130 
n.  (1.  L  ep.  19.)  DamUni,  speaking  of  ibe 
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offices  and  occupations.  From  the  churcli  proceeded  the  first  attempts 
to  place  a  check,  at  least  for  the  moment,  on  the  general  nght  of  pri- 
vate war,  and  to  introduce  cessations  of  hostilities  for  certain  periods. 
Thus  in  France,  when  after  several  years  of  severe  famine,  the  people 
were  delivered  from  great  suffering  and  distress  by  an  unlooked  for 
year  of  plenty,  and  the  public  mind  was  thereby  disposed  to  gratitude 
to  God,  and  made  susceptible  to  feelings  of  contrition,  the  bishops  and 
abbots,  in  the  year  105J2,  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  at  sev- 
eral ecclesiastical  assemblies,  to  exhort  the  people  to  peace.i  The  cir- 
cumstances of  the  times  procured  a  ready  admission  for  their  counsels 
into  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  with  hands  outstretched  to  heaven, 
all  ranks  and  classes  exclaimed,  "  Peace,  Peace."  The  bishops  _re- 
qmred  that  the  weapons  of  war  should  be  laid  aside,  and  all  injuries 
mutually  forgiven.  Every  Friday,  the  people  should  restrict  them- 
selves to  a  diet  of  bread  and  water ;  on  Saturday,  they  should  abstain 
from  Sesh  and  from  all  food  in  which  there  was  fat ;  and  in  undertaking 
this,  all  should  bind  themselves  under  oath,  and  in  recompense  for  it 
all  should  be  freed  from  every  other  species  of  church  penance.  But 
whoever  refused  to  bind  himself  in  this  way,  should  be  excluded  from 
the  communion  of  the  church,  should  be  debarred  from  the  sacraments 
in  the  article  of  death,  and  refused  burial  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
church.*  These  measures  were  opposed  by  Gerhard,  bishop  of  Airas 
and  Cambray,  who  maintained  that  the  bishops  had  no  right  to  bind 
Buch  burdens  on  the  people,  and  no  authority  to  prescribe  as  law 
■what  the  gospel  left  to  the  free  choice  of  all.  Owhig  to  the  diversity 
of  the  physical  powers  of  endurance,  as  well  as  of  moral  condition,  it 
■was  impossible  to  impose  the  same  kind  of  fasting  on  all,  nor  could 
this  one  species  of  penance  be  sufficient  for  all.  These  repre- 
sentations of  Gerhard  made,  it  is  trua,  no  sort  of  impression ;  nor  did 
that  purposed  universal  peace  really  go  into  effect ;  for  this  high  ex- 
dtement  of  feeling  passed  away  quite  as  suddenly  as  it  had  ansen, 
and  the  great  number  of  bad  ecclesiastics  did  not  know  how  to  throw 
aiemselves  into  the  crisis  so  as  to  derive  enduring  effects  from  this 
awakening.  On  the  contrary,  the  wicked  lives  of  many  bishops,  who 
obtEuned  "their  places  by  simony,  had  the  opposite  influence."  Ten 
years  later,  however,  the  requisitions  were  let  down  at  several  French 
synods,  and  men  were  content  to  settle  the  matter  thus :  that  in  re- 
membrance of  the  time  of  preparation  for  Christ's  passion  tothe  re- 
surrection, that  is  from  Thursday  evening  till  Monday  morning,  no 
peiBon  should bearraignedbeforea  tribunal, and  no  person  use  violence 
towards  another.  These  intervals  of  peace  were  styled  treugae  or 
treviae  Dei  (the  truces  of  God) ;  and  it  was  the  church  which  or- 
dained them,  and  saw  that  they  were  sacredly  observed.' 

•  Awording  to  the  Chronidfl  of  BbM-  deal  miT  be  referred  to  the  strong  exdle- 
rieh  1C.47.)  one  of  the  bishops  resorted  to  ment  which  then  prevmled.  See  GUher 
a  IpJon?  fraud."  pretending  he  had  received  Rudolph  HJaWr.  sm  tehipons,  I.  IV.  c,  V. 
a  letter  from  heaven,  which  eomained  an  '  See  Iha  complaints  of  Glaber  Kudolph, 
invitation  W  peace  on  earth.  Similar  frauds    Lc.  -n,  .nj.i. 

may  have  contributed  to  the  wonderful  ^Seethe  Chronicle  of  Glaber  Rndolpl^ 
works  performed,  as  the  story  went,  before  1.  c,  and  Hardams  Concil.  l.Vl.l'.l.t. 
the  aaaembly  of  bishops,  though  a   good    919 
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2.     Internal  Organization  of  the  Church. 

The  church  in  its  internal  organization  presents  to  view  the  same 
causes  of  corruption,  in  the  mixing  in  of  secular  with  spiritual 
matters,  which  we  have  had  occasion  to  observe  in  what  has  gone  be- 
fore ;  and  we  perceive  that  the  great  mass  of  abuses  of  the  grossest 
description  would  of  necessity  call  forth  the  effort  after  a  radical  re- 
formation, unless  the  church  had  become  thoroughly  secularized,  and 
deprived  of  all  power  of  healthy  action.  Undoubtedly,  pious  bishops 
might  avail  themselves  of  their  two-fold  character,  as  spiritual  shep- 
herds, and  as  pohtical  orders  and  secular  lords,  to  introduce  many  im- 
provements in  the  relations  of  civil  society,  to  operate  in  manifold 
ways  for  alleviating  the  distress  of  the  people,'  and  for  the  promotion 
of  trades,  arts  and  sciences ;  and  many  pious  and  active  men,  espe- 
cially in  Germany,  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  as,  for  exam- 
ple, a  Bernward,*  and  a  Godehard  ^  of  Hildesheim,  an  Ulric  of  Augs- 
burg, particularly  distinguished  themselves  by  such  labors  for  the  good 
of  Germany.     But  the  advantages  to  be  derived  by  pious  bishops  from 

'  Fnlbert  of  Chartres  demands  of  Ihe  wholesome  worda  of  advice,    ftiests,  ab- 

bishops,  in  the  above  cited  letter ;  "  Pascont  bots,  and  bishops  were  among  his  svholars. 

paaperes  ecclesiae,  causa  viduamm  et  pu-  Adalbero,biiihopofMetz,concemingwliom 

piUorum  ingt'ediatur  ad  eos,  vcittiant  nndos,  we  have  spoken  alreadv,  displayed  a  Chris- 

et  caetera  patemilucis  oDivia  filiis  snis  im-  tian  !ove  that  overram'e  all  feelings  of  dis- 

pcndant,"  And  pious  bishops  of  these  times  gost,  nhen  that  terrible'  pestilence  of  the 

responded  to  this  demand  by  (rue  works  of  middle  ages,  the  St,  Anthony's  fire  (ignis 

holy  love.     It  is  related  of  Radbod,  bishop  saeer  or  St.  Antonii),  made  such  ravages. 

of  Triers,  that  he  renounced  all  llie  pomp  Manibns  pedibusque  ardenles,  bic  perdito 

of  the  episcopal  ottice,  so  as  to  have  it  in  uno,  hie  utroque  tmncatus  pede.  hie  medio 

his  power  to  devote  his  whole  income  to  the  adustus,  aliquis  tunc  primum  adnri  incipi- 

iupport  of  the  poor  and  sick.    It  was  his  ens  nndecntique  confluebani;  evcrv  day  he 

daily  task  to  visit  the  sick  and  provide  for  devoted  himself  personally  to  e^ty  or  a 

fliB  indigent    See  his  life  Mabillon  Acta  hundred  of  these  sick jperEons.    SeeLabbe 

SaneWr.  O.  B.  T.  V.  f.  28.    When  Ethel-  Blbliotheca  nov.  Ms.  T.  I.  f  673. 

wold,  bishop  of  Winchester,  had  in  a  time  '  The    daily    employments   of    bishop 

of  great  scarcity  eshansted  his  whole  treag-  Bemward,  of'^  Hildesheim,  till  noon,  sre 

nry,  lo  alleviate  the  distress,  he,  in  order  t<i  thus   desnihed  by  priest   Tangmar,   his 

pve  further  assistance,  converted  all  the  teacher,  who  wrote  his  Life :  "  After  liaving 

ornaments  and  silver  vessels  of  the  church  celebrated  mass,  he  first  examined  the  suits 

into  money,  saying  he  could  not  endure  it  and  diftculties  which  were  brought  before 

Aat  dead  metal  should  remain  unconsumed  bim,  then  he  attended  to  the  settling  of 

while  men  created  after  God's  image   and  accounts  withhis  clergy,  whom  hehadcom- 

redeemed  by  the  precions  blood  of  Chrift,  missioned  to  dietnhure  alms  and  to  loot 

"re  dying  with  hanger.     He  purchased  up  after  the  poor,  then  went  round  the 


provisions,  and  eappoitcd  a  very  large  bod)  ihop«,  and  inspected  all  the  labors,  in  order 
of  poor  people,  who  from  every  quarttr  to  encourage  industry.  He  himself  had 
took  refuge  with  him.    He  rescued  from    learned  something  of  the  a 


n  those  whom  he  found  lying  half  oitupations,  and  he  endeavored  to  promote 

dead  in  the  public  highways,  and  he  dady  them  wiih  great  leal  within  his  own  diocese, 

distributed  means  of  subsistence  to  all,  as  He     conslantlj    took     with     him    many 

long  as  (his  time  of  distress  lasted     Ma-  sprightly  vcuag  men,  whom  he  stimutaled 

billon,  I.e.  f.  617.    The  same  prelate  took  on  the  spot  lo  imitate  eveirthing  which  he 

great  pains  to  provide  for  the  instruction  snw  beaulifal  and  new  in  the  arts.  See  Ma- 

of  the  youth ;  he  taught  the  young  men  to  billon  Act.  Sanct  0.  B.  T.  VI.  P.  1.  E  205, 

translate  Ladn  books  into  English,  he  in-  or  in  Leibnitz  Script,  remm  Brunsvic.  T.  I. 

Btrucled  them  in  music  and  metre,  scatter-  ^  Bishop  Godehard,  Bemward's  succes- 

ing  among  tbem  as  he  tang^t  friendly  and  Bor,  prosecuted  those  labors.    As  there  was 
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tliis  union  were  also  accompanied  by  great  evils.  Many  entirely  for- 
got in  the  secular,  the  spiritual  character.  In  candidates  for  the 
episcopal  oifice,  men  looked  rather  at  the  fact  whether  the  person  was 
of  noble  descent,  whether  he  had  powerful  connections  and  a  talent 
for  worldly  business,  than  whether  he  was  possessed  of  the  true  spir- 
itual qualifications.  And  the  external  advantages  connected  with 
these  offices,  made  them  coveted  the  more  by  such  as  were  aiming 
only  after  power  and  gsun ;  and  thus  the  ancient  laws  of  the  church 
respecting  tiie  qualifications  requisite  for  such  offices,  and  respecting 
the  canonical  age,  fell  more  and  more  into  desuetude,  so  that  even 
children  could  be  promoted  to  episcopal  posts,  in  whose  case  the  cus- 
tomary forms  for  the  installation  of  a  bishop  according  to  the  ecclesi- 
astical laws,  could  only  be  gone  through  with  in  mummery,  as  that 
zealous  advocate  for  the  reformation  of  the  church,  Atto,  bishop  of 
Vercelii,  bitterly  compliwns.' 

As  with  the  bishoprics,  so  was  it  also  with  the  other  subordinate 
offices  of  the  churoh,  which  allured  men  by  the  revenues  and  honors 
attached  to  them ;  and  the  well-disposed  bishops  must  have  felt  them- 
selves embarrassed,  when  they  could  find  among  their  clergy  no 
men  actuated  by  a  like  spirit  with  their  own,  no  willing  and  competent 
organs. 

We  saw  springing  up  in  the  precedmg  period  an  attempt  at  a 
reformation  of  the  clergy,  which,  for  a  beginning,  had  salutary  effects, 
viz.  the  canonical  constitution  of  the  clergy.  But  the  best  laws  and 
forms  could  avail  notlung,  without  ^e  true  animating  spirit ;  and 
the  thing  turned  by  degrees  into  a  mere  show.  Nobles,  attracted 
by  the  property  and  income  of  the  canonicates,  intruded  into  them  ; 
the  ancient  rule  was  every  day  less  observed,  and  one  body  after 
another  fell  back  into  the  ancient  forms  of  the  society.  Rnally 
nothing  was  left  but  community  of  residence.  They  availed  them- 
selves of  their  colle^al  miion  only  in  the  chapter  of  the  cathedral, 
for  the  purpose  of  rendering  themselves  more  independent  in  the 
administration  of  the  church  funds,  and  of  withdrawing  themselves 
entirely  from  the  bishop's  oversight.  They  tolerated  none  but  the 
nobly  bom  in  their  midst ;  and  if  a  bishop,  who  would  reduce  them  to 
order,  was  not  a,  man  of  partjcular  descent,  they  thought  themselves 
the  more  entitled  to  despise  him."    Those  nobles,  who  h 


XI  (he  papulace,  he  fonnited  on  the  spot  ops  in  the  age  of  bo  jhood.    Hist.  IV.  c.  V. 

a  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Bartholomew,  and  *  Thoa  the  clerg;,  who  were  dissatisfied 

a  hospital  for  the  poor,  and  ao  pat  an  end  with   the  zeal    for   reform  manifested   bj 

to  the  fear  of  ghosts  and  to  saperstition.  Rathurios,  bishop  of  Verona,  inferred  from 

See  the  ac<:oDnt  of  his  Ufe  at  the  IV.  May,  the  cireumstanee  that  he  made  no  great 

c.  IV.  parade,  thai  he  surely  most  have  been  of 

'  See  his  tract  De  pressuris  ecclesiasticis.  low  origin  ;  and  the;  reproached  liim  with 

Vid.  D'Acheij  Spicilegia,   T.  I.  f.  423;  this.    Ualheiius  represents  them  as  saying 

Qnidam  aulem  adeo  meute  et  coipore  oh-  of  him    Torsitan  in  patria  sna  fnerat  ba- 

coeeantur,  ut  ipsos  etiam  parvulos  ad  pas-  cnlana  (a  magistrate  s  servant) ;  ideo  illi 

toralem   promorore   curam   non   dubilent,  lam  honor  omnia  est  vilis,  liUuB  earpenta- 

qaos  nee  ntente  nPC  corpore  idoneus  esse  ni,  ideo  lam  gTiams  tamqne  rotuDtarins  est 

constet.    And  lilaber  liadolph  complains  l}aiidii.iis  swoendi  rel  restniendi.    See  his 
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to  procure  for  themselves  the  first  places,  distributed  among  them 
selves  all  the  revenues ;  and  often  for  the  clergy  of  lower  grade,  edu- 
cated in  the  schools,  so  as  not  to  be  on  the  same  level  with  their  pre- 
decessors in  ignorance,  nothing  was  left  but  the  reversion.  Men 
appealed  to  usage  in  defence  of  this  abuse.'  Those  often  enriched 
themselves  the  most,  who  cared  Httle  or  nothing  for  the  service  of  the 
church,  to  the  injury  of  those  who  labored  hardest,  but  who  re- 
ceived little  or  nothing  at  all  from  the  revenues,  and  had  to  be  content 
with  the  expectancy." 

If  people  taken  from  the  then  rude  order  of  knights,  men  who 
Bought  in  the  revenues  of  the  church  only  the  means  of  comfortable 
or  luxurious  living,  could  acquire  church  benefices  without  any  further 
preparation,  it  may  be  readily  bferred  what  ignorance  and  rudeness 
must  have  prevailed  among  the  clergy.  A  Ratheriua  must  exhort 
his  clergy  not  to  frequent  the  pubhc  houses,  for  the  purpose  of  drink- 
ing, not  to  get  drunk,  not  to  appear  with  the  marks  of  uitoxication  at 
the  altar,  not  to  keep  dogs  and  falcons  for  the  chase,  not  to  wear  wear 
pons,  not  to  come  to  the  altar  with  side-swords  and  in  spurs.'  To  be 
sure  Ratherius  labored  in  a  country  where  the  corruption  of  the  church 
had  reached  its  highest  pitch.^ 

The  influence  of  a  secular  family  interest  could  not  be  prevented 
from  insinuating  itself,  in  the  appointments  to  church  offices,  by  the 
laws  of  celibacy ;  for  as  Boniface  had  already  met  with  much  resist- 
ance in  introducing  these  laws,  so  the  disregard  to  them  became 
continually  more  common.*  Katherius  found  it  was  a  common  thing  For 
clergymen  to  Jive  in  wedlock,  and  to  leave  their  property  to  their 
children ;  in  which  way  property  of  the  church,  wrongfully  inherited, 
became  private  property.  He  found  it  customary  for  the  sons  of 
clergymen  to  become  clergymen  agtun,  for  children  from  the  famihes 
of  clergymen  to  marry  into  them  again ;  so  that  he  must  entreat 

qoalitatis  conj'ectara  opera  ed.  Ballerin.  '  Batheniis  sap:  Qui  tnajus  Deo  in  eo 
f  376,  or  D'Achery  Spicilegia  T.  I.  f.  clesia  exhibent  serritium,  ant  nihil  ant 
3SS.  modii^Dm  acoipiant,  qui  pnene  nihil  de 
'  The  bisliop  Batherins,  who  fiuled  in  famali^  nnqnani  actilant  domini.  Iocs- 
all  his  attempts  to  have  the  income  of  the  pletes  de  reboi  ecclesiasCicis  tiant. 
church  bcnetices  divided  more  equally,  and  '.  Vid.  Bather,  synodica  ad  preshjteroB, 
In  a  manner  more  conducive  to  ihe  benefit  f.  377  «id  378.  D''Achery  1,  o.  In  order 
of  the  church,  among  the  haughty  and  in-  to  accusloin  his  clergy  to  do  withont  the 
tractile  clergy  who  were  combined  common  game  of  dice,  the  archbishop 
ag^nst  him,  saya  on  this  subject :  Quod  Wiljold  of  Cainbray  invented  for  his  dio- 
generaliter  omnibus  est  Ctcricia  dclegatum,  cese  an  ingenious  game  of  dice,  with 
ita  inaeqnaliter  et  per  massaritias  (iiy  the  atones  named  after  the  Christian  lirtuea, 
single  estates  apportioned  as  benefices)  clerids  aieae  amatoribus  regularem  ledum 
dividere,  nt  qnidiun  illorum  inde  iiant  ex  artiliciose  composait,  quo  in  scboiis  se  ex- 
paapeTrimis  locupletissimi,  quidom  medio-  orcentes  aaecularem  at  jnr^osam  aleant 
-  -—  —-^11  naene  nihil  ex  eo  aocipiant  refugerent.  See  BaJdcriek'a  Chronicle  of 
"      ■«-ay,l.I.  0.  88. 

I  Normandy  the  marriage  of  bishops 

,  in  truth,  a  common  thing :  Sacerdotes 

lical  life   had  originally  proceeded,  ac  summi  ponlific<!B  libere  conjugata  et 

1  he  describes  as  being  in  hell.    See  arma  porianiea  ut  laici  erant.     See  the 

act  De  discordia  inter  ipsum  et  Cleri-  Life  of  Herluin,  abbot  of  Bee,  in  the  ele- 
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tiiem,  at  least,  not  to  allow  their  sons  to  become  clergymen  again, 
nor  their  daughters  to  marry  clergymen,  lest  this  criminal,  unspiritual 
mode  of  life,  should  be  propagated  without  end.'  And  Atto,  bishop 
of  Vercelli,  in  a  letter  to  the  clergy  of  his  diocese,  complains  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  church  funda  thus  became  alienated  and  dissi- 
pated.' In  order  to  prevent  this,  and  to  discountenance  the  mar- 
.riage  of  the  clergy,  laws  were  passed,  requiring  that  no  son  of  a  priest, 
deacon,  or  subdeacon,  should  be  ordained  to  ttie  clerical  office.*  The 
pious  Adalbero  of  Mclz  considered  it  unjust,  however,  to  expose  the 
sons  of  the  clergy  to  a  disgrace  not  incurred  by  any  lault  of  their 
own,  aa  with  God  there  was  no  respect  of  persons,  and  he  who  feared 
God  and  wrought  righteousness,  was  aecepted  of  him.* 

The  efforts  directed  agamat  the  heentiousness  of  the  clergy  by 
Lunatan  archbishop  of  Canterbury,*  by  Ratheriua  of  Verona,  and  by 
Atto  of  Vercelli,  in  the  tenth  century,  grew  out  of  the  same  wants, 
and  had  the  same  tendency,  with  the  great  plan  of  reformation  consti- 
tuting the  epoch  of  Hildebrand.  The  effort,  to  reclaim  the  clergy  to 
a  mode  of  life  better  becoming  their  sacred  vocation,  went  hand  in 
hand  with  the  effort  to  procure  obedience  to  the  lawa  of  celibacy.  It 
was  the  struggle  to  support  culture  against  barbariam,  the  dignity  of 
the  priesthood  against  its  desecration ;  and  as  the  requisition  of  celi- 
bacy V3S  closely  connected  with  the  prevailing  conception  of  the  idea 
of  the  priesthood,  hence  but  few  could  defend,  with  a  purely  Christian 
Interest  and  on  principle,  the  marriage  of  the  clergy;  though  this 
may  have  been  done,  perhaps,  by  the  Scottish  clergy,  who  had  inher- 
ited from  their  ancestors  a  more  liberal  spirit,  and  who  were  chal- 
lenged by  the  oppoaeata  of  the  strict  church  diacipline  of  archbishop 
Dunstan,*  to  defend  their  cause  ;  and  though  it  must  have  been  done 
by  Ulric,  bishop  of  Augsburg,  in  the  ninth  century,  if  we  may  con- 
ader  as  genuine  the  letter  to  pope  Nicholas  I,  which  is  ascribed  to  a 
person  of  that  name.^    Archbishop  Dunstan,  by  a  firmness  of  will 

'  See  D'Aehery  1.  c.  f.  371 ;   QuLs  prohi-  party  opposed  to  the  Hildebraniiiaii  plan 

heri  a  mulieribus  nullo  modo  valelis,  sftjs  of  reform,  a  parly  which,  no  donbt,  took 

he  to  biH  clergy.  the  liberty  to  torgi  records  agunst  the  law 

'  Unde   meretricea   omanttir,   ecclosiae  of  celibacy,  like  the  above  eiied  (p.  383) 

vastfljitur,  pauperes  tribuluntur.  D'Ac^ry  deeroea  of  the  council  of   Tribiir ;   and 

L  c  f.  439-  tnost  probably  this  letter  is  to  be  rderred 

'  See  the  coundl  of  Bourges,  Bilaricen-  to  this  last  Hiidebrandian  «puch.    In  this 

ge  a  1031.  e.  XI.  tract,  the  argnments  derived  from  the  Old 

*  The  abbot  Adalbero's   contemporary,  and  New  Testaments  are  arrayed  against 

who  wrote  his  life,  says  in  relation  lo  this ;  the  law  of  celibacy,  which  argnmenls  (see 

Episcopi  sui  temporis  aliqui  fasta  super-  above,  p.  383)  were  adduced  by  the  defcnd- 

blae,  aliqui  simplicitale  cordis  filios  sacer-  ers  of  priestly  marriage  in  the  age  of  Ilil- 

dotum  ad  sacros  ordines  admitlere  dcdlg-  debrand.       The    author     points     to    the 

nabantur.    Labbe,  Bibliothcc»M8.  T.  L  f.  mehincholj    consequences    arising    from 

677.  forced  celibacy.    He  by  no  means  abso- 

'  Comp.  respecting  him  the  admirable  lntely_  rejects  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy; 

exposition   in   Lappenberg's   History  of  but    is   of  the   opinion,   that   the   pope 

Eiffiland,  Bd.  I.  p.  400,  etc  should  simply  exhort  to  the  observance  of 

^See  Osbom  Lifi-  of  Dunslan  1  L  c  8  celibacy,  not  lay  down  a  common  law  for 

{47  at  (he  191b  of  May  all.  fle  should  leave  it  free  for  each  indivi- 

'  Ihiu  tract  (published  bv  Martene  and  dual  to  take  upon  himself  the  vow  of  coll- 

Dnrand  in  the  collettio  amplissima  T  I  bacy  or  not,  as  he  pleased,  and  he  should 

f.449)  bears  altogether  the  olanip  of  a  have  no  authority  to  require  the  observ- 
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and  energy  of  character,  befoi-e  which  even  the  secular  power  submis- 
Hively  bowed,  was  enabled  to  carry  his  point  in  the  Enghsh  church ; 
but  bishop  Katherius,  under  less  favorable  circumstances,  addressing 
himself  to  the  work  wiiii  less  coolness  and  wisdom,  and  hurried  by 
his  pious  zeal  into  the  indulgence  of  passion,  proved  inferior  to  the 
task  of  contending  successfully  with  a  barbarized  clergy.  So  much 
the  more  was  he  reproached  with  hia  devotion  to  books,  a  habit  so 
utterly  repugnant  to  the  tastes  and  inclinations  of  such  a  clergy.' 
When  he  was  intending  to  resume  the  oversight  over  the  management 
of  the  church  property,  idth  a  view  to  check  the  arbitrary  proceed- 
ings which  had  come  to  his  notice,  the  clergy,  who  had  no  wish  to 
surrender  their  independence  in  this  respect,  affected  the  utmost  eoo- 
cem  lest  their  bishop  should  forfeit  something  of  his  dignity.  "  It 
is  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  bishop  —  said  they  —  to  measure  out 
com  and  wine,  and  to  distribute  the  avails  to  the  clergy."  To  this 
Ratherius  replied :  "  It  is  very  true,  that  the  bishops  might  commit 
such  business  to  presbyters  and  deacons,  could  they  find  any  that 
might  he  trusted.  But  when  a  bishop  is  necessitated  to  do  this 
by  his  own  hands,  no  feeling  of  pride  should  deter  him  ;  for  with  such 
a  course  He  is  by  no  means  displeased,  who  said :  '  lie  who  would  be 
greatest  among  you,  let  him  be  your  minister.'  "^ 

Though  in  the  preceding  period  many  laws  had  been  passed  against 
the  abuse  of  the  practice  of  absolute  ordinations,^  and  against  the 
evils  arising  from  a  vagrant  clergy  (clericos  vagos  et  acephalos)  who 
made  themselves  independent  of  the  oversight  of  the  bishops ;  yet  in 
the  ninth  century  these  abuses  reached  their  highest  pitoh,  and  so  long 
as  simony  prevailed  in  the  church,  neither  could  this  evil  he  repressed. 
An  Agobard,  archbishop  of  Lyons,  had  surely  good  cause  to  be  zealous 
for  the  dignity  of  the  spiritual  oi-dcr  and  calling,  and  to  lament  over 
its  degradation,  when  many  of  the  nobles  procured  the  most  unsuitable 
men,  sometimes  their  own  slaves,  to  be  ordained  as  priests,  and  em- 
ployed these,  their  own  bondsmen,  sometimes  mechanically  to  perform 
the  rites  of  worship  in  the  chapels  of  their  casties,  sometimes  to  dis- 
charge at  the  same  time  the  most  menial  services,  to  feed  their 
hounds,  and  to  wiut  upon  their  tables.^     The  bishops  assembled  at  Pa- 

• 
ante  of  snch  a  vow,  except  from  thoso  nobis  prius  deberenl  persuadere,  nt  in  con- 
who  had  voluntarily  nndeiiaken  iL  Chmc  spectn  ejus,  cujas  nuda  bniniH  el  aperw  sunt. 
Bays :  Qui  potetit  capere,  capiat.  Isti  conspeulai,  erubescamus  peeuatores  esse, 
neseio  unde  inetngati  dicunt :  Qui  non  po-  ijuaia  ia  conspectn  hominum  homines 
test  enpere,  feriatur  anathemate.     Many    ease. 

soffcred  themselves  to  be  misled,  by  the  '  They  said  of  him,  as  D'Achery  dies : 
one-sided  interest  of  their  hierarehical  Solua  si  Uceret  tola  die  sederel,  libros  vet- 
etanding-groiind,  to  say  it  nas  better  tor  saret  vel  reversaret.  Vid.  qnalitatis  coii}ec- 
the  clergy  to  miuntain  unlawful  connec-  tura  in  D'Acheiy,  f.  3S9. 
tions,  provided  they  were  unknown  to  the  '  L.  c.  f.  347  beginning, 
luity,  than  to  confess  before  the  laity  to  a  =  The  ordinationos  absolutai;.  See  Vol. 
regular   marriage.     Against   such   senti-    III.  p.  lOB. 

ments,  the  interest  of  Christian  morality  *  See  Agobard's  book  Do  privilegio  et 
here  beautifully  expresses  itself:  Quod  jure  sacerdolii,  wh'ch  book  taking  for  its 
profecto  non  dicerent,  si  ex  illo  vel  in  illo  point  of  departure  he  then  existing  notion 
essent,  qui  dicit  per  prophetam  ;  vae  vobis  of  the  priesthood,  was  opposed  to  this  dc- 
Pharisaei  qui  omnia  propter  homines  faci-  gradation  of  it,  c.  XL :  loedilasnostritem- 
tJB.  Matth.  23:  5.    Fnieposteri,  liomines,  qui    poria  omni  lachryuarum  (bote  plnranda, 
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via,'  in  the  year  853,  who  by  the  invitatioo  of  the  emperor  Lewis  came 
together  to  dehberate  ou  the  best  means  for  reformmg  the  church,  com- 
plaiaed  that  the  multiphcation  of  chapeia  in  caatles  contributed  greatly 
to  the  dechne  of  the  parochial  worship  and  to  the  neglect  of  preaching, 
the  nobles  being  satisfied  with  the  mechanical  performance  of  mass  by 
their  priests,  and  taking  no  further  concern  in  the  public  worship  of 
God  f  whence  it  happened,  that  the  pariah  churches  were  frequented 
only  by  the  poor,  while  the  rich  and  noble  had  no  opportunity  of  hear- 
ing sermons  calculated  to  recall  their  thoughts  from  the  earthly  con- 
cerns in  which  they  were  absorbed,  and  to  remind  them  of  the  oppres- 
sions suffered  by  the  poor.^  The  council  of  Pavia  also,  in  the  year 
850,  issued  a  canon*  against  those  vagrant  clergy  (clerici  aeephali). 
It  was  indeed  a  praiseworthy  thing — the  council  declared  —  that  the 
laity  should  be  desirous  of  having  the  mass  celebrated  continually  in 
their  houses ;  but  they  should  employ  for  this  purpose  none  but  eccle- 
siastics duly  approved  by  the  bishops.*  The  people  were  warned 
against  ecclesiastics  and  monks  roving  about  from  one  district  to  ao- 
otfaer,  who  disseminated  many  errors.^ 

The  abuse  of  the  right  of  patronage,  which  we  already  noticed  as 
existing  m  the  preceduig  period,  made  continual  and  rapid  strides  also 
amid  the  confusions  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries ;  so  that  the  de- 
scendants of  church-foundera  carried  on  a  certain  traffic  with  the 
churches,^  or  exercised  an  oppressive  lordship,  with  arbitrary  extoi^ 
tions,  over  the  parish  priests  appointed  over  the  churches  built  by 
their  aneestors.a  To  put  a  stop  to  the  arbitrary  exercise  of  the  right 
of  patronage  the  council  of  Seligeostadtii  in  1020,  decreed,  that  no 
layman  sh  ul  h     h  pn       without  the  concurrence  of 

qnando    incre               ns                 m  la,  are            ti  sunt,  venire  non  renuerint,  ad- 

^ae  nullus                                 m  "              <l°=  Po^sent,  ul  eiecmosynis  pec- 

proficiensad         res       g   nam     m  edimereut,  nt  a  fluxu  remm  Wra- 

lem  Qiu  non      m        iim      be      ac  po            se  abstinerent    Admonendi  sunt 

tem'  Qon  cui   bed      se                cc  enres,  m  ad  majorea  eculesias,  ubi 

exigat  lidiam  simnl  atque  illiCLtam  obe  pra            onera  audirc  possunt,  convenianl, 

dienliam  ila  nt  plarique  invenlantnr,  qui  et  qaantum  dono  omoipotenns  Dei  dintus 

ant  ad  ra'ensos  minialrenl  auc  saccata  vina  et  honoribua  caeteros  anlecedunt,  tanlo  ad 

miseeant,  ant  canes  dncant,  aut  calwiUos,  aadienda  praeeepta  eonditoria  sui  alacrins 

qoibos  feminae  eedent,  regant  ant  agelloB  festinent    Harduin.  ConoU.  T.  V.  f.  98. 

proTideant    The  contemptuous  words  are  *  C.  18. 

qaoted,  with  which  a  person  of  ihis  class  '  p-  23.             ,,-..,,,..          ,  „-, 

applied  for  Ihe  ordination  of  one  of  his  ser-  '  In  the  Life  of  Godehard  bishop  of  Hil- 

Tants:  Habeounnm  clericionem,  quern  mi-  desheim,  it  is  swted  (c  IV.  J  26.):  Illos, 

hi  nutrivi  de  aervis  meis,  Tolo  nt  ordines  qui  vel  monachico  vel  fanoniL'O  vel  etiam 

eum  mihi  presbyternm.  G™eco  habitu  per  regiones  et  regna  discor- 

I  Xicinnm  rant,  prorsus  execrabatur. 

»  Agobard':  Tantum,  ut  Labeant  presby-  '  As  Agobard  complains,  De  dispensa- 

Qsproprio8,.quoram  occasiouB  deserant  done  rorum  ecclesiaslicarum,  e.  15. 

■leaias  seniores  el  oHida  publica.  '  Sec  the  work  ol  bishop  Jonaa  of  Or- 


'"^'oiiidam  laid  et'miwime  polentea  ac  leans    De  Instilntione  laicali,  1.  II.  c.  18. 

nobife,  quoa  swdioains  ad  praedicationem  D  Achery  spicU.  T.  11.  f.  293.    Solent  di- 

veoire  opportehat,  juxta  domos  snas  basih  cere,  ille  prcabyler  mdla  do  mea  aeqairit 

caa  habent,  in  qnibns  divinum  aadienles  ecdesia,  qiiaproptervolo,ut  de  eo,  quodde 

offldnm  ad  nisjores  ecclesias  rariua  »  enira  mea  acquint,  ad  votura  meum  mihi  aemat, 

consnevemnt.    Et  dum  aoli  afflicti  et  pau-  sin  alias  meam   ultra  non  habebit  ecde- 

perea  veniunt,  quid  aliud,  quam  ut  mala  si™ 
mttienter  ferant,  illie  praedieandum   est'  C  13 

m  aotem  divlies,  qui  panperibos  iDjiuiam 
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the  bishop,  who  or  his  representative  must  first  examine  and  ascertain 
whether  the  candidate  were  of  such  an  age,  and  of  such  manners  and 
knowledge,  as  that  a  community  could  be  safely  committed  to  his  care. 

In  general,  the  contemplation  of  ecclesiastical  relations  in  this  pe- 
riod teaches  us,  that  the  multitude  of  abuses  in  them  was  well  calcu- 
lated to  elicit  the  plan  for  a  thorough  reformation,  such  as  was  pro- 
posed on  the  basis  of  their  own  papistic  o-theocratical  system  by  the 
Hildebrandian  party. 

Having  thus  considered  the  constitution  of  the  clergy,  we  now  pro- 
ceed to  the  constitution  of  the  monastic  hfe,  which  in  the  church  his- 
tory of  the  middle  ages  must  from  the  present  time  become  for  us  a 
special  object  of  attention. 


HI.   THE  MONASTIC  LIFE. 

Monachism,  which  in  the  be^nning,  by  its  austerity  of  life  and  zeal- 
ous activity  in  the  service  of  God,  had  presented  a  marited  contrast  to 
the  corruption  which  prevailed  among  the  clergy,  was  finally  drawn 
itself  also  into  the  current  of  barbarism.  The  rich  possessions  which 
they  owed  to  the  deprivations  and  toils  of  their  original  founders, 
brought  corruption  into  the  monasteries.  The  austere  virtues  of  the 
monks,  that  had  sprung  up  and  thrived  in  poverty  and  in  want,  per- 
ished in  the  midst  of  abundance ;  besides,  the  weijth  of  the  monaste- 
ries excited  the  covetous  longings  of  noble  laymen  and  worldly-minded 
ecclesiastics,'  who  contrived  to  get  possession  of  them,  and  then  dis- 
posed of  the  funds  aecording  to  their  pleasure.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  the  degeneracy  of  monachism  operated  to  call  forth  new  aU 
tempts  at  reformation  and  new  efforts  to  restore  the  ancient  severity — ■ 
as  indeed  had  often  happened  before  in  earlier  times. 

Such  a  reformer  of  the  monastic  hfe  was  the  abbot  Benedict  of 
Aniane,  in  the  first  half  of  the  ninth  century.  He  sprang  fkim  a  re- 
spectable family  m  Languedoc,  not  far  from  Montpelier,  where  he  was 
bom  about  the  year  750.  He  served  first  in  the  court  of  king  Pipin, 
and  next  in  that  of  his  successor,  Charlemagne.  Disgusted,  while  yet 
a  youth,  with  the  life  at  court  and  in  the  world,  he  resolved  to  forsake 
it,  and  to  be^  a  hfe  of  entire  consecration  to  God.  The  only  diffi^ 
cnlty  now  remainmg  m  his  mind  was  to  determine  what  mode  of  life  he 
should  pursue,  whether  to  travel  as  a  pilgrim,  or,  in  partnership  with 
another,  to  pasture  for  nothing  the  flocks  of  the  people,  or  whetiier  to 
plant  himsetf  down  m  some  city  as  a  shoe-maker,  and  distribute  the 
avails  of  his  labor  in  alms  to  me  poor.  He  finally  decided  in  favor 
of  the  monastic  life ;  and  his  deliverance  in  a  case  where  his  life  was 
endangered,  hastened  him  in  the  execution  of  lus  plan.     In  the  year 

'  The  abbot  Bfinedict   of  Aniane.  pres-  obtincri  clericis.     Sec  the  Life  of  Benedict, 

ently  to  be  mentioned,  waa  obliged  to  com-  by  his  aeholar  Aido,  at  the  12Ui  Februftiy, 

plain  before  the  emperor  Lewis  the  lions,  c.  9. 
BUmaslena  fngatis  toonachis  a  BecuUribnB 
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774,  when  diving  into  a  well  to  rescue  a  drowning  brother,  he  came 
near  losing  his  Own  life.     But  having  saved  his  brother  and  escaped 
Mmself,  he  made  a  vow  thenceforth  to  renounce  the  world.     Become 
a  monk,  he  disciplined  himself  by  the  most  rigid  austerities.     The 
rule  of  Benedict  itself  seemed  to  him  too  lax  in  ita  requbition3,to  be 
suited  only  for  beginners  and  weaklings ;  he  aspired  rather  after  that 
higher  ideal  of  monachism  presented  m  the  ancient  rules  of  the  East. 
He  soon  found,  however,  that  those  oriental  rules  were  not  calculated 
for  these  districts  and  men,  while  the  Benedictine  rule  was  better 
suited  to  form  the  many  for  the  spiritual  life,  and  proposed  a  mark 
■which  could  more  certamly  be  reached  under  the  given  cu-cuinstances. 
And  he  now  made  it  his  object  to  reform  the  degenerate  monasticism 
of  his  age  according  to  the  model  of  this  ancient  rule  of  the  West. 
He  was° joined  by  continually  increasing  numbers,  who  caught  his 
own  enthusiasm  for  the  old  monastic  life  ;  and  at  Aniane  in  Langue- 
doc,  he  founded  the  first  famous  monastery  answering  to  his  idea, 
whence  as  a  centre  his  activity  as  a  reformer  extended  m  a  continu- 
ally widenmg  compass.     By  bim  the  monks  were  brought  back  agam 
both  to  habits  of  industry  and  to  zeal  for  doing  good  with  their  earn- 
ings    In  a  time  of  severe  famine,  be  assembled  multitudes  ot  the 
starving  poor  around  the  monastery.     Their  haggard  looks  moved  his 
compassion,  and  he  would  fain  have  helped  them  all,  but  was  at  a  loss 
where  to  find  means  of  sustenance  sufficient  for  so  many.     Trusting 
in  God,  he  cheerfully  went  to  work.'     He  first  directed  so  much  of  the 
erain  in  store  to  he  laid  aside,  as  would  be  required  to  support  the 
monks  until  the  next  harvest,  and  then  all  the  rest  to  be  daily  distrib- 
uted, by  monks  appointed  for  that  purpose,  among  the  poor.     Also 
meat  and  milk  were  dealt  out  to  them  daily,  and  the  poor  that  flockert 
hither  from  all  quarters  built  themselves  huts  around  the  monastery,  m 
tendin"  to  reside  there  until  the  next  harvest.     Thrice  when  the  store 
of  er^  set  apart  for  the  p^r  was  found  to  be  exhausted,  he  allowed 
a  portion  to  be  taken  from  that  reserved  for  the  monks.     Such  was 
the  influence  of  his  example,  that  every  one  of  the  monks  spared  all 
he  could  from  his  own  rations  of  food,  and  conveyed  it  secretly  to 
these  poor  people.  —  At  the  same  time,  he  made  the  monastenes  seats 
of  reli-^ous  culture  and  study,  t«  promote  which  he  collected  together 
a  librarv  in  his  convent.^    Among  the  marks  of  the  genumely  Chris- 
tian swit  which  governed  him,  we  may  observe  that  when  bondsmen 
were  riven  to  the   monastery,  he   declined  to  receive   them,   but 
demanded  their  manumission.^     After  many  convents  had  already 
been  reformed  by  the  efforts  of  this  abbot,  the  emperor  Lewis  the  Pious, 
who  had  a  high  respect  for  him,  placed  all  the  West-Frank  monaste- 
ries under  his  supervision ;  and  at  the  diet  at  Aix-larChapeUe,  m  the 

mXSnem  TOngregavii.  '  imperabaL 

»  L.  &  c  m.  i  13-    Si  quis  de  posMS- 
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year  817,  he  published  a  monastic  rule  drawn  up  by  himself  after 
the  model  of  the  Benedictine  rule,  for  all  the  monasteries  of  the 
Frank  empire. 

Though  Benedict  set  an  example  to  his  monks  of  strict  self-control, 
and  labored  earnestly  to  form  them  to  it,  still  an  outward  asceticism 
was  not  to  him  the  highest  of  all  aims.  He  not  only  confessed,  but 
showed  by  his  conduct  and  teaching,  that  humility  and  love  constitute 
the  essence  of  the  Christian  life.  Chastity  without  humility,  he  was  ac- 
customed to  say,  is  not  aeeeptable  to  God.'  Thus  he  labored  till  he  waa 
seventy  years  old.  The  day  before  his  death,  which  happened  on  the 
11th  of  Feb.  821,  he  took  leave  of  his  monks  in  a  short  letter  of  exhoi^ 
tation,''  and  also  of  Hebridius,  archbishop  of  Lyons.  To  the  latter  he 
writes :  "  Know,  dearest  father,  that  I  am  in  my  last  struggle  ;  I  has- 
ten to  the  end  ;  already  my  soul  is  parting  from  the  body,  and  in  this 
life  I  can  never  hope  to  see  you  again  with  the  eye  of  sense.  May  He 
who  is  able  to  make  a  clean  thing  out  of  an  unclean,  a  righteous  man 
out  of  a  sinner,  grant  to  us,  that  wo  may  together  attain  to  the  blessed- 
ness of  the  everlasting  kingdom,  there  to  sing  a  new  song  with  all  the 
saints. "3  While  engaged,  on  the  monung  of  the  12th  of  February,  ui 
repeating  the  church  breviary,  be  felt  his  powers  fail,  and  exclaiming, 
"  I  can  go  no  further,"  he  added,  "  Lord,  deal  with  thy  servant  ac- 
cording to  thy  mercy,"  breathing  out  his  spirit  in  prayer. 

This  reformer  of  monaehism  left  behind  him,  then,  the  first  example 
of  a  larger  society,  uniting  together  many  monks  in  several  monasteries 
under  one  common  head.  But  this  single  experiment  was  still  insuffi- 
cient to  stay  the  destruction  which,  in  these  times,  was  seizing  mon- 
aehism, no  less  than  the  clergy.  The  monasteries  fell  a  prey  to 
worldly  minded  bishops  and  greedy  barons,  and  in  the  absence  of  spir- 
itual oversight,  diseipline  among  the  monks  became  relaxed.  Thus  we 
find  a  synod  at  Trosley,  in  the  year  909,  lamenting  over  the  universal 
decay  of  monaehism,  now  fallen  into  eonteupt  with  the  laity  ;*  and  they 
traced  it  to  the  circumstance,  that  nearly  all  the  Frank  monasteries 
were  tiien  in  the  hands  of  lay-abhots.  This  corruption  of  monaehism 
would  necessarily  awaken  the  effort  after  a  new  and  thorough-going 
reformation  in  all  such  as  sought,  in  the  monastic  life,  a  refuge  from 
the  world,  a  school  for  the  cultivation  of  the  spiritual  life,  and  habita 
of  rigid  seJf-discipline. 

'  EsCo  casto  corporc  et  humilis  corde,  '  Illeqiu  potesCbceredeimmuiidamuii- 

quoniwn  Deo  arcepta  iion  est  snperba  cas-  dum,  do  peccatore  justnm,  lie  impio  cas- 

iitaa  aut  humilius  inquinatu,  and  ta  mfoy  turn,  tadal  nos  pariter  regno  pGrfrul  sempi- 

iifl  was  wont  to  Bs; :  "  If  it  seem  to  yon  im-  temo  ibique  cum  omnibiu  Sanctis  cantors 

possible  to  observe  manj  commandments,  canlieum  novum. 

then  keep  only  this  one  little  command-  '  The  STnod  sajs  of  the  monks,  who 

ment :  Depart  from  evil  and  do  good,  Ps.  were  forceii  even  bj  the  want  of  the  means 

ST.  27."     See  (  30  according  to  the  edition  of  sustenance,  as  no  one  provided  for  ihem, 

of  Mabillon  Saec.  IV.  P,  I.    This  belongs  to  wander  from  one  plaee  to  another  (e.  HI) : 

to  the  portion  which  is  wanting  in  the  Bol-  Quia  non  solnm  a  vulgo  nallo  distare  vi- 

landist  edition.  denturvitae  meritoj  sed  etiam  propter  infi- 

*  He  wrote  to  these :  In  nltimis  constiln-  ma,  quae  aeclantur  opera,  despBclionis  ex- 

tns  ignoro,  utmm  jam  vos  videre  queam.  posili  sunt  ludibrio. 
Kostis,  qoaUler  totis,  quantum  valoi,  nisi- 
bus,  quamdiu  potui,  vitae  exhortationis  ez- 
empla  moDstravi  goilidbu  veatmin. 
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Such  an  institution  was  founded  by  count  Eerno,  of  Burgundy,  who, 
dissatisfied  with  the  effeminacy  of  the  majority  of  the  monks  of  his  time, 
Bought  to  restore,  in  a  number  of  monasteries,  the  ancient  severity. 
He  died  in  the  year  927.  Still  more  conspicuous  was  his  successor 
Odo.  He  was  the  son  of  a  man  of  rank,  who,  by  a  singular  departure 
from  the  habits  of  the  noble  laity  of  his  times,  had  given  himself  to 
studies,  and  was  also  distinguished  for  his  piety.  He  dedicated  his  son, 
bom  in  the  year  879,  to  St.  Martin,  and  the  remembrance  of  this  dedi- 
cation produced  afterwards  a  deep  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  young 
man.  In  the  service  of  a  prince,  in  the  occupations  of  the  chase,  and 
amid  other  amusements  of  the  knightly  order,  he  had  foi^tten  the 
books,  a  relish  for  which  had  been  ^ven  him  by  his  education,  and  he 
Lad  been  led  away  from  the  devotional  bent  received  by  him  in  child- 
hood ;  but  the  deeply  impressed  images  of  his  earlier  years  made  their 
power  felt  in  his  soul.  In  frightful  dreams,  he  heard  himself  ac- 
cused for  these  frivolous  pursuits ;  he  felt  dissatisfied  with  his  present 
occupations,  and  could  not  repress  the  longing  after  a  higher  life.i  A 
disorder  which  seemed  incurable,  long-continued  and  violent  turns  of 
head-ache,  induced  him  to  seek  relief  of  St.  Martin,  and  at  the  age  of 
nineteen  he  joined  the  foundation  of  the  canonical  priests  of  St.  Mar- 
tin, to  whom  his  childhood  was  dedicated,  at  Tours.  He  aRerwards 
became  eminent  for  his  piety  and  knowledge,  awakened  many  from  a 
worldly  life  to  penitence,  and  became  their  guide  in  the  spu-itual  life. 
Long  had  he  travelled  in  vain  through  France ,  with  one  of  his  disciples, 
in  quest  of  a  monastery  suited  to  his  wKhes  ;  until  they  heard  of  the 
convent  founded  by  Bemo  at  Cluny  in  Burgundy,  and  here  he  found 
aU  that  he  deared.  His  attainments  in  knowledge  were  here  brou^t 
to  good  account,  and  the  school  was  placed  under  his  direction.  Bemo 
bequeathed  to  bun,  by  will,  the  oversight  of  the  greatest  portion  of  the 
monasteries  founded  or  reformed  by  him ;  and  the  abbey  of  Cluny,  in 
particular,  was  made  the  seat  from  which  a  new  reformation  of  monsr 
chism  proceeded.  Odo  was  a  man,  as  his  writings  testify,  and  as  we 
shall  more  fully  show  when  we  come  to  speak  of  his  character  in  the 
history  of  Christian  Efe,  deeply  penetrated  with  the  conseioi:^ness  of 
the  corruption  of  the  church  among  clergy,  monks,  and  laity  ;  a  man 
full  of  zeal  for  the  renovation  of  the  Christian  life,  while  at  the  same 
time  he  was  very  far  from  placing  the  essence  of  Christian  pcrfectioE 
in  a  rigid  practice  of  asceticism,  though  he  endeavored  to  oppose  the 
severity  of  monachism  to  the  secularized  hfe  of  the  clergy  and  monks 
of  his  time,  and  to  awaken  an  enthusiasm  in  its  favor .'*  As  contrasted 
with  this  prevailing  corruption,  the  example  of  his  pious  zeal  and  of  his 
severity  of  life  was  so  much  the  more  powerful,  and  he  acquired  great 
authority.   The  pope  sent  for  him  to  come  to  Rome  for  the  purpose  of 

'  Odo  Htaled  to  the  monk  Johannes,  who  '  In  his  Collationcs  I.  II,  c  VI  f.l91, 
wrote  his  liife,  what  he  experienced  at  that  Bibliotheca  Cluniacensis,  he  says :  Ipai  per 
time  ;  Quanlo  amplius  me  ingerebam  hu-  qnoa  saeculares  corrigi  debuerant,  eos  ad 
juBCemodi  lusibus,  lanto  redieham  moerens  contemplum  mandaloruni  Dei  per  ana  ma- 
cine  omni  offocta  et  faligatione  tonfosaua.  la  exempla  insti^^ant, 
L.  I.  ^  8,  in  Mahillon  Saeu.  V,  and  in  the  Bib- 
liaiheca  Cluniacensis. 
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restoring  peace  between  princea,  and  he  was  frequently  invited  by  the 
nobles  to  refonn  monasteries. 

At  his  death,  in  942,  he  left  behind  him  a  worthy  auccessor,  in  the 
abbot  Aymar,  and  this  new  association  of  monks  continually  acquired 
greater  influence,  in  producing  a  reformation  of  monachism.'  More 
conspicuous  still  was  his  successor,  the  abbot  Majolus.  When  amid 
ite  disturbances  in  Rome,  by  which  the  papal  dignity  was  ao  deeply 
degraded,  application  was  made  to  the  young  emperor  Otho  II,  in 
975,  to  secure  the  election  of  a  suitable  pope,  this  prince  called  the 
abbot  Majolus  to  Germany,  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  him  on  the 
subject,  and,  by  the  mtet  influential  men  around  the  emperor's  person, 
Majoiua  himself  was  demanded  for  the  office.  The  latter,  however, 
did  not  co.nsider  himself  competent  to  manage  the  multitude  of  secu- 
lar affairs  in  Rome,  and  preferred  his  allotted  calling.^  He  waa  fol- 
lowed by  the  abbot  Odilo,  who  obtained  deserved  praise,  on  account  of 
his  charitable  works,  especially  among  the  poor  people,  during  a 
severe  famine  in  France.  After  all  the  granaries  and  magazines  of 
the  monasteries  had  been  emptied,  he  ordered  the  precious  ecclesias- 
tieal  vessels  to  be  melted  up,  and  sold  the  omameats  of  the  church,  to 
alleviate  the  extreme  distress.^  And  it  was  he,  too,  by  whose  influ- 
ence the  truce  of  God,  already  mentioned,  was  instituted.  Another 
influential  man,  abbot  Hugo,  the  friend  of  Hildebrand,  concludes  the 
series  of  the  presidents  of  this  association  of  monks,  during  the 
present  period  ;  and  his  activity  extended  into  the  next  period.  By 
means  of  these  societies,  growing  out  of  the  reformation  of  monachism, 
a  new  impulse  was  given  to  the  zeal  in  iavor  of  this  mode  of  life  ;  and 
such  a  union  of  the  scattered  monasteries  under  one  head,  would  grad- 
ually prepare  them  for  being  made  still  more  independent  of  the 
bishops. 

Many  examples  in  the  ancient  church  showed,  that  where  the  moral 
corruption  was  most  excessive,  appeared  also  the  worst  extravagances 
of  a  fanatical  monkish  asceticism,  called  forth  in  antagonism  to  such 
comiption.  So  it  was  in  the  eleventh  century  in  Italy.  Eremites 
planted  themselves  in  the  forests,  where,  in  imitation  of  the  Eastern 
monks,  they  inured  themselves  to  the  severest  deprivations,  favored 
by  the  climate,  which  made  such  deprivations  more  practicable  here 
than  in  other  countries.  Their  simple  habits  of  life  often  enabled 
them  to  reach  a  good  old  age,  sometimes  more  than  a  hundred  years,* 
The  contrast  which  they  presented  to  the  moral  corruption  in  the  spir- 
itual and  secular  orders,  procured  for  them  so  much  the  greater  and 

'  In  ihe  Life  of  abbot  Majolns,  bj  hia  '  In  tbe  above  cited  Life,  (  29,  at  the 

scholar  NaJgod,  it  is  said  eoncerning  the  Ulh  of  May,  it  is  elated  that  Majolna, 

monastery  of  Cluny,  under  abbot  Aymar  when  this  proposal  was  made  to  him,  fon- 

(c  L   i    10) :    Virtns  roonasljcae   profes-  snlled  the  Sew  Testament  for  a  divine 

sionis,  quae  in    negligentiiun   tota   deci-  oracie,  and  first  opening  upon  the  text 

derat,  et  in  eeelesiis  Gallicania  praecipue  Coloss.  2t  8,  ho  looked  apon  this  as  a 

frigeacebat,  sic  per  eoa  est  ad  sunm  refor-  warning,  that  he  ought  to  regard  the  pro- 

mata  principium,  ut  fere  totus  orbis  reli-  posal  oa  a  temptation  to  be  avoided, 

gionis  inde  et  ordinis  veritatem  se  gandeal  '  See  his  Life  by  Damiani,  c  II, 

conseqautum.  <  Damiani  Opusc.  61.  ad  Penzonem. 
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more  universal  respect.  Disciples  in  vast  numbers  collected  aroand 
them  ;  and  availing  themselves  of  tiie  respect  still  paid  to  reli^on,  by 
the  rude  and  depraved,  and  of  the  veneration  in  which  they  were 
held  themselves,  they  often  had  it  in  their  power  to  reach  the  con- 
sciences of  the  proud  knights  and  barons,  who  feared  nothing  else. 
To  this  class  belonged  Romuald,  sprung  from  the  stock  of  the  dukea 
of  Ravenna.  Of  him  it  was  said,  by  one  of  the  mighty  lords  of  the 
earth,  that  "  No  look  of  an  emperor,  nor  of  any  other  mortal,  filled 
him  with  such  terror  as  the  look  of  Romuald.  He  was  at  a  l(ss 
what  to  say,  or  how  to  excuse  himself."^  His  rebukes  procured 
redress  for  many  under  oppression.  Those  who  trembled  m  fear  of 
the  vengeance  of  tlieir  rulers,  were  shielded  by  his  potent  inter- 
cessions, which  even  the  emperor  Otho  III.  treated  with  respeet.  From 
hi  a  own  lips,  along  with  many  other  sayings,  which  betray  a  fanatical, 
ascetic,  and  morose  view  of  life,  we  have  also  this  better  word  :  "  A 
single  hymn,  sung  from  the  heart  and  with  true  contrition,  is  better 
than  a  hundred  sung  with  a  wandering  mind.  Let  only  the  bent  and 
disposition  of  the  heart  be  right,*  and  no  fears  are  to  be  apprehended 
from  involuntary  thoughts. "^  He  settled  in  different  eoimtries ; 
because  the  multitude  of  disciples  brought  around  him  by  the  flood 
of  corruptaon  in  Italy,  forced  him  to  leave  the  growing  numbers, 
when  too  great  for  his  own  management,  under  the  direction  of  priors, 
and  seek  elsewhere  another  solitude,*  But  especially  renowned  was 
the  assemblage  of  hermitages  founded  by  him  at  Camaldoli,'*  in  the 
Florentine  province,  a  short  day's  journey  from  the  city  of  Arezao. 
It  was  from  this  establUhment  the  whole -society  derived  its  name, 
Camaldulensiam.  Romuald  died  in  the  year  102T,  a  hundred  and 
twenty  years  old.* 

Furthermore,  in  the  age  of  the  Hildebrandian  reformation  of  the 
church,  in  a  valley  of  the  Appenines,  called  Vallombrosa,  distant 
half  a  day's  journey  from  Florence,  began  to  flourish  the  congrega- 
tion of  Vallombrosa,  under  the  abbot  John,  a  society  which  took  a 
sealous  part  in  contending  against  the  corruption  of  the  clergy. 

Distinguished,  also,  among  the  reformers  of  monachism  in  the  first 
half  of  the  eleventh  century,  by  his  activity  and  influence,  was  the 
abbot  Wilham,  from  the  congregation  of  Cluny,  head  over  the  monas- 
tery of  Benignus,  near  Dijon,'  who  had  forty  convents  under  his 
supervision.  As  there  was  a  great  want,  at  that  time,  of  schools  for 
the  people,  he  founded  a  number  of  such  schools,  and  placed  them 
under  the  direction  of  monks.  In  these  schools  gratuitous  instruction 
was  given  in  reading  and  in  church  music.  All  who  wished,  bond  and 
free,  poor  and  rich,  were  admitted  to  them,  and  the  poor  were  besides 
fitmished  with  the  means  of  sustenance.* 

Another  eminent  abbot  of  tlus  century,  Gervin,  head  of  a  monas- 

'  Damiitni  wrote  hia  Life  fifteen  ji)aa 
after  he  left  the  world. 

'  Galielnias  DirionensU. 

■  Acta  S.  Bolland.  I.  Janiwr,  Vita  c  VI 
Januar,  T,  I.  f.  61. 
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tery  at  Centulum,i  labored  earnestly  to  supply  the  reli^ous  wants  of 
the  people,  neglected  hy  their  worldly-minded  clergy,  and  their  bishop, 
Fulco  of  Amiens,  who  cared  more  for  the  chase  than  for  the  souls  of 
his  flock.  This  abbot  had  a  ceil  devoted  to  the  express  purpose  of 
receiving  all  who  were  disposed  to  come  to  him,  to  confess  their  sins, 
and  seek  counae!  with  regard  to  the  state  of  their  souls.     Here  he 

E rayed  with  them.  The  multitude  of  the  going  and  coming  sometimea 
)ft  him  scarcely  time  enough  in  the  whole  day  to  take  food.  To  pro- 
mote the  same  object,  he  travelled  over  Prance  ;  thus  taking  up  the 
cause  of  the  forsaken  people.  But  the  clergy,  who  were  not  dis- 
posed to  fulfil  the  duties  which  devolved  on  them,  became  jealous  of 
his  influence,  and  instituted  against  him  the  complmnt,  that,  intruding 
into  other  men's  fields  of  labor,  he  presumed  to  exercise  the  ofiice  of 
preacher  and  pastor,  without  being  a  bishop,  or  having  received  full 
powers  for  so  doing  from  the  pope.s  The  complaint  came  to  Rome  ; 
but  the  abbot  succeeded  in  clearing  up  his  conduct  before  the  pope, 
and  the  full  powers  were  granted  him  which  he  before  wanted,^ 

Amid  the  general  darkness  in  Italy,  in  the  tenth  century,  a  monk 
of  Greek  origin  acquired  for  himself  a  great  influence,  which  he 
faithfully  turned  to  the  advantage  of  both  Greeks  and  Latins.  This 
was  Nilua  (the  Younger),  born  at  Rossaoo,*  in  Calabria,  and  founder 
of  several  monasteries  in  Italy.  His  pious  parents  had  dedicated  him 
from  his  bu^h  to  the  sole  service  of  God  ;  and  they  educated  bun  in 
conformity  to  this  destination.  From  his  ciuldhood  and  onward,  he 
read  the  accounts  of  the  lives  of  the  old  venerated  monks,  Anthony, 
Hilarion,  and  others.  Thus  was  awakened  in  him  a  spirit  of  piety, 
which  led  him  in  early  Jife  to  keep  aloof  from  the  corruption  of 
morals  in  the  houses  of  the  great,  while  he  scorned  the  amulets,  the 
forms  of  incantation,  and  other  kindred  superstitions,  so  universally 
prevalent  in  those  times.s  He  had  to  pass  through  many  inward 
conflicts,  which  left  behind  them  a  rich  harvest  of  spiritual  expe- 
riences, lie  learnt  in  his  own  soul,  how  eaaly  fenaticism  may  grow 
out  of  spiritual  pride.  While  engaged  in  prayer,  or  in  singing,  the 
thought  often  occurred  to  him;  "Look  towards  the  altar;  perhaps 
thou  wilt  behold  there  an  angel,  or  a  flame  of  fire,  or  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  for  such  sights  many  others  have  seen."  But  to  avoid  these 
tempting  thoughts,  he  shut  his  eyes,  and  gave  himself  up  the  more  to 
penitential  feelings.  He  wrestled  with  himself,  till  the  sweat  trickled 
from  his  forehead.^  On  one  occasion,  finding  it  impossible  to  get  rid 
of  a  temptation  that  troubled  him  in  a  sensuous  form,  be  threw  him- 
self with  contrition  to  the  ground,  and,  addressing  the  Saviour,  said : 

'  St.  Bicquier,  in   tho    department    of  Tps^imdai  t^c  ev  roij  oixoii  tuv  ipxavTav 

Somme.  diorpuJuf,  /iiviiv  re  nai  utroffieXirreoSai 

'  The  writer  of  his  Life  says  :  Non  eon-  jruoaw  irtpupyiav  uni  i^ovdeftiv  tH  Xejo- 

Mderanies,  qnia  lege  doq  stringitur  sancli  /ieva  fvlanTu  Koi  Toi>{  ?.£70/i™ou[  eSopxta- 

Spirilaa  donum.  uoic  koI  Toire  oiSi  tuv  TOiCVTtiv  uirooSfrnf 
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*'  Lord,  thou  Itnoweat  that  I  am  weak ;  tave  compassion  on  me,  and 
ease  me  of  my  coni9ict."  Thua  Ijmg  on  the  earth,  he  fell  asleep, 
when  in  a  dream  he  saw  before  him  a  crucifix,  and  prayed :  "  Have 
pity  on  me,  Lord,  and  bless  tliy  servant."  Then  Christ,  standmg  at 
his  right  hand,  made  over  him  thrice  the  sign  of  the  cross.  The 
vision  vanished,  and  with  it  he  was  delivered  from  all  his  conflicts. 
And  he  saw  clearly,  that  by  humiliation  of  heart  before  God,  and 
coming  to  the  knowledge  of  his  own  weakness,  he  had  attodned  a 
condition  which  be  could  not  have  reached  by  much  fasting  and  many 
vi^ls.  Being  entreated  to  heal  a  demoniac,  he  declared  he  was  qmte 
wUling  it  should  be  believed  he  had  never  prayed  to  God  to  bestow 
on  him  the  ^ft  of  healing  the  sick,  or  of  casting  out  evil  spirits, 
would  God  but  grant  him  the  for^veneas  of  sins,  and  dehverance 
from  wicked  thoughts.  He  endeavored  to  comfort  the  father,  who 
presented  this  request  in  behalf  of  his  son,  by  representing  to  him, 
that  this  kind  of  possession  by  one  evil  spirit,  was  a  far  less  evil  than 
the  readiness  to  serve  them  all  expressed  in  a  wicked  life.  "Thy 
eon- — said  he — has  but  one  evil  spirit,  and  tMa  involuntarily;  per- 
haps this  very  thing  will  result  in  bis  soul's  salvation."  He  was  not 
seldom  visited  by  eminent  men  of  the  secular  and  spiritual  ordera, 
who  had  various  questions  to  propose  to  him.  He  never  fidled  to 
make  the  most  of  such  opportunities,  to  bring  home  the  claims  of 
ChristiaBity  on  the  heart  and  life ;  to  warn  against  the  false  confi- 
dence in  a  dead  faith,  or  any  form  of  outward  works,  and  to  lead 
away  the  frivolous  mind  from  curious  questions,  to  the  one  thing 
needful.  It  was  on  some  such  occasion  as  this,  that  he  gave  to  an 
officer  of  the  imperial  household  (Domesticus)  the  Life  of  monk  Sim- 
eon, in  which  he  had  marked  a  certain  passage,  where  it  was  affirmed, 
that  scarcely  one  out  of  tea  thousand  souls  attained  to  salvation. 
The  Domesticus  havingread  it,  all  exclaimed,  with  one  voice:  "God 
forbid ;  whoever  says  that  is  a  heretic.  If  that  be  so,  we  have  all 
been  baptized  in  vain, —  in  vain  we  adore  the  cross  ;  in  vain  we  par- 
take of  the  eucharist ;  in  vain  we  call  ourselves  Christians."  Upon 
this  he  mildly  remarked :  "  Suppose  I  should  prove  to  you,  that 
Ba«I,  Chrysoatora,  Theodoras  Studita,  the  apostle  Paul,  and  the  gos- 
pel, all  express  the  same  thing,  what  would  you  say,  who,  by  reason 
of  your  own  wicked  lives,  pronounce  what  holy  men  have  said,  hereti- 
cal ?  But  I  tell  you,  that  by  every  particular  you  have  just  enur 
merated,  you  gain  nothing  in  the  si^t  of  God.  Be  persuaded,  that 
unless  you  become  virtuous,  and  truly  virtuous,  no  one  of  you  can  be 
saved  from  punishment."  ^  Then  aU  sighing  exclaimed  :  "  Wo  unto 
us  sinners!"  Nicholas  tlie  protospatbarius  (caption  of  the  emperor's 
guard),  a  man  who  trusted  in  his  almsgiving,  now  spoke:  "Yet 
Christ  said.  He  who  ^ves  the  poor  but  a  cup  of  cold  water,  shdl  not 
lose  his  reward."  To  this  he  rephed :  "  That  was  said  to  the  poor, 
that  none  might  offer,  as  an  excuse,  bis  having  no  wood  wherewitii  to 

'  Atyu  i/iiv,  5r(  U  naorav  ^  hjitif'"-    ^i  "^  lapnipa  haperoi,  oideif  i/iai  Haip^ 
aaSt  oiitfiia  liiZv  jupif    Jrnofi  ry   tfty.     oerai  ?%  koMbcuc.    , 
nXijpo^pfliSj/TE,  an  tar  /i*  tripcmi  yevna- 
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prepare  wann  water.  But  what  will  you  do,  who  rob  the  poor  even 
of  the  cup  of  cold  water  ?"  Then  one  of  the  nobles,  a  man  of  immo- 
ral life,  appealed  to  the  example  of  Solomon,  so  approved  in  the  Bible. 
He  would  like  to  know,  he  said,  whether  the  wonderful  Solomon  waa 
not  saved  ?  To  this  Nilua  replied :  "  What  concern  of  ours  is  it  to 
know  whether  Solomon  was  saved  or  lost ;  not  to  him,  but  to  us,  it  is 
said,  that  whoever  looks  at  a  woman  to  lust  after  her,  has  committed 
adultery  in  bis  heart  with  her  already.  But  of  Solomon  we  do  not 
read,  as  we  do  of  Manasaeh,  that  after  havmg  sinned,  he  repented." 
Here  one  of  the  priests  asked,  what  was  the  forbidden  fruit  in  para- 
dise ?  He  aMwered :  "  A  crab-apple."  All  laughed,  and  he  added : 
"  Such  a  question  draerved  such  an  answer.  Moses  did  not  give  the 
name  of  that  fruit ;  and  why  would  we  know  what  Moses  has  con- 
cealed from  us  ?  You  ask  not  how  you  were  formed ;  how,  like 
Adam,  you  were  placed  in  paradise,  and  what  commands  you  received 
and  transgressed ;  why  you  were  expelled  from  paradise,  or  rather 
from  God's  kingdom,  and  how  you  may  once  more  rise  to  your  former 
dignity ;  hut  you  ask  me  after  the  name  of  a  tree,  where  one  is  just 
as  good  as  another  ?"  The  wife  of  a  prince,  Pandulf  of  Capua,'  had 
procured  the  murder  of  a  powerful  count,  for  which  she  was  after- 
wards tormented  with  remorse.  She  had  sought  relief  from  her 
bkhops,  who  had  prescribed  <ia  her,  as  a  penance,  to  repeat  tbe  Psalter 
thrice  a  week,  and  ^ve  alms.  But  faihng  still  to  find  peace  of 
conscience,  she  apphed  to  the  venerated  Nilus.  He  waa  very  far 
from  making  so  light  a  matter  of  it."  By  his  intercessions,  he  waa 
the  means  of  saving  whole  cities  ;  often  to  save  some  persecuted  per- 
son,  he  undertook  long  journeys  on  foot,  during  violent  rams  and  m 
the  roughest  weather,  arriving  at  his  journey's  end  wet  to  the  skin 
and  with  stiffened  tmbs.^ 

■\Vhen  his  countryman,  PhUagothus  or  John,  archbishop  of  Placensa, 
who  was  too  much  inclined  to  intermeddle  in  politics,  got  entangled  m 
an  alliance  with  the  Roman  usurper  Crescentius,  who,  after  expellmg 
Gregory  V,  set  him  up  as  pope  in  Rome,  NUus  warned  him  by  letter 
of  the  consequences  of  his  ambition,  and  called  upon  him  to  renounce 
the  woridly  honors  wWeh  he  had  enjoyed  to  superSuity,  and  to  retiw 
from  the  worid.  But  his  words  found  no  hearmg.  In  the  year  yys, 
Greo^ry  was  restored  to  his  place  by  the  arms  of  the  emperor  Otho 
III,°and  cruel  revenge  taken  on  tiie  archbishop.  His  eyes  were  first 
put  out,  hia  tongue  and  his  nose  cut  off,  and  then  he  was  thrown  into 
a  dungeon.* 

'  V'd  1  c  c.  12.  *  '^E  '™'*''  °^  ^"''^'  ^■'^''  (^liargca  *» 

'  The  ;d>oIar,  T.ho  wrote  liis  lift,  says  mieltv  on   the   pooe    """^  J^*    ^Jf  ™' i 

of  his  lahors  H  84)-  »«  d^livere'i  many  whi  e  D«mar  "f  ««' s«1">'?;l.™  ^f  l™'*" 

from  evil  snirlls,  bnt  more  from  impure  ScnptoresrernmBrimsncens.  i.l.l.3D*,M- 

pZio^lTi  habltt;  and  the  lat«:r  tribute.. ittothefid=lih«s  ChristielC^sanfl; 

Wk  was  gKiater  than  the  fonnor.  which,  to  be  Bure,  may  be  """"le/^*  ^  ^P" 

»  He  wrote  many  letters  on  the  subject  plymg  to  ihe  s»me  persons;  and  even  ti» 

of  such  intercessions,  which,  if  they  coold  biographer  of  Nilus  K.vea  it  »  "*  ""^^ 

te  recovered,  would  thi'ow  great  light  on  stood,_  that  tte  whole  had  net,  proper  y 

Wa  labors,  bis  eharacler.  and  the  eeclesiaa-  speaking,  been  done  ac«)rdmg  to  the  v/il 

«ca]    and  pohcicd  drcnmatanoes  of  his  of  the  emperor,_  "i>  y^P  7i^  «M«j  7^  ^o- 

times.  '^r  "^"^  ^'"'^'^^■ 
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When  Nilus,  who  was  now  eiglitj-eight  years  old,  heard  of  this  at 
lu8  monaaterj  near  Gaeta,  forgetting  that  ho  was  sick  and  iufirm,  for- 
getting that  it  was  the  season  of  lent,  when  he  was  most  loth  to  be  dis- 
turbed in  his  penitential  and  devotional  exercises,  be  repdred  immedi- 
ately to  Rome.  He  requested  the  emperor  to  put  him  with  the  arch- 
bishop, that  he  might  live  with  him  thenceforth,  and  that  they  might 
do  penance  together  for  their  sins.  The  emperor  promised  to  comply 
with  his  request.  But  instead  of  this,  the  archbishop  was  soon  after 
exposed  to  new  and  more  public  ignominy.  Nilua  then  declared  to 
the  pope  and  the  emperor,  that  they  had  not  offended  him,  but  God. 
From  love  to  God,  they  had  promised  to  pardon  the  unfortunate  man. 
But  as  they  bad  shown  no  mercy  to  the  poor  being  whom  the  heavenly 
Father  had  put  into  their  hands,  neither  could  they  expect  any  mercy 
from  the  heavenly  Father  for  their  own  sins.  The  young  emperor, 
■who  was  flattered  by  his  teacher  Gerbert,  wjja  compelled  to  hear  the 
voice  of  truth  from  the  poor  monk.  When  the  emperor  afterwards 
invited  him  to  ask  for  any  favor  he  pleased,  he  is  said  to  have  an- 
swered :  "  I  have  noting  to  ask  of  you  but  the  salvation  of  your  own 
Boul;  for  though  you  are  emperor,  yet  you  must  die  like  other 
men.  You  will  appear  before  the  judgment  seat  of  God,  where  you 
must  give  up  an  account  of  all  your  deeds,  good  and  bad." '  It  is  re- 
ported that  the  emperor,  upon  this,  bursting  into  tears,  took  the  crown 
from  his  head,  and  begged  tie  man  of  God  to  ^ve  him  his  blessing, 

which  he  did.  „  „     .    .  ^     ,  ,  ,    t  ■      i,- 

When  Nilus  heard  that  the  governor  of  Gaeta  intended  to  bnng  his 
body  into  the  city  and  give  it  a  public  burial,  in  order  that  the  bones 
of  the  saint  might  serve  as  a  protection  for  the  town,  his  humility  was 
revolted  at  the  prospect  of  one  day  receiving  such  veneration  as  was 
then  paid  to  saints.  He  preferred  that  no  one  should  know  where 
lie  was  buried.2  He  mounted  his  horse  and  turned  his  face  towards 
Rome,  saying  to  hia  monks  as  he  took  leave  of  them :  "  Sorrow  not. 
I  20  to  prepare  a  place  and  a  monastery,  where  I  will  assemble  all  the 
brethren,  and  aU  my  scattered  children,"  probably  meaning  heaven. 
On  arriving  *X  Tuaculum  (Frascati),  he  rode  into  a  small  convent  of 
St.  Agatha,  saying,  "  Here  is  my  resting-place  forever."  He  was 
requested  by  many  friends  and  by  nobles  in  Rome,  to  come  there,  at 
least  to  perform  his  devotions  at  the  tomba  of  the  two  first  apostles. 
But  he  would  not  again  leave  tlus  place  of  hia  last  repose,  saying : 
"  He  who  has  faith  like  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  may  from  this  spot 
also  adore  the  apostles."  He  begged  the  monka,^  that  after  his 
death,  his  burial  might  not  he  delayed ;  that  they  would  not  bury  bim 
in  a  church,  nor  build  an  arch  or  any  other  monument  over  his  grave ; 
but  if  they  wished  to  set  up  some  mark  in  order  to  distmgmsh  his 
grave,  he  requested  that  it  might  be  a  resting-place  for  pilgrims,  for 

I  L  c  c  13  '^'^''   ""^  Kwr/iov  olop  d^irore.      'F(  ii 

'HisbLogr^hersajflofhim:  'Trnp^iJ^    S^tur  0oiMT»i  iroi^ooi  n  -ru^-ei™  rfii  rt 

%uv  jravTOCTovc  iv  T«  jimf  ilnJpiiirOTt,  on    wupiCew,  t™  rf^unare  /le,  ofia^dv  i-aru 

'  M^re  hi  oIk*.  KvpuvHj,  Kara-O^e,  /aiSi     nal  yap  xiyui  Setwf  ^j'evo/ojv  irooor  ra[^ 
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he  also  had  constantly  lived  as  a  wayfarer.  He  died,  in  1005,  a  tran- 
quil, easy  death,  corresponding  to  his  life.'  Pupils  and  disciples  of 
Nilus  continued  to  labor  in  these  districts,  as,  for  example,  the  iJready 
mentioned  Bartholomew,  abbot  of  Grotta  Ferrata.^ 

'Pot  two  aayi  he  was  seen  Ijing  asleep;  learning  this,  hastened  Co  the  convent  with 

daring  nhich  time,  no  other  signs  of  life  his  physician.    Kissing  his  hands,  he  moia- 

were  observed  in  him  than  a  slight  motion  tened  them  with  Kan,  saying,  "  Alas !  why 

of  the  lips,  and  of  his  hands  making  the  dosl  Ihou  leeTe  us  so  soon  7    Behold  !  dion 

sign  of  the  cross.    One  of  tho  monks,  on  no  longer  holdest  out  thy  hand  for  me  to 

holding  his  ear  to  his  mouth,  heard  him  re-  kiss,  as  thou  wert  wonl,  saying,  '  I  am  no 

peat  the  following  words  :  "  Then  sliall  I  bishop,  no  priest,  no  deacon,  only  a  poor 

Dot  he  ashamed,  wfaeu  1  have  respect  unto  old  man ;  why  do  you  want  Eo  kiss  mj 

all  thy  commandments."    Gregorios,  gov-  hnnd*'"    L.  c.  c.  14. 

emor  of  Fraseati,  a  hard-tempered  man,  oq  '  See  above,  p,  376. 
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SECTION  THIRD. 

CHRISTIAN  LIFE  AND   CHRISTIAN   WORSHIP. 

We  find  still  existing  in  the  ninth  centvOT  the  later  effects  of  those 
plana  and  operations  instituted  during  the  Carolingian  age  for  the  pro 
moljon  of  the  general  re^gious  instruction  and  Christian  cvdture  of  the 
people.  But  the  seed  thus  scattered  was  hindered  from  springing  up 
by  the  political  distractions  immediately  following  upon  that  age.  The 
synods  of  the  ninth  century  were  very  decided  in  resolving,  that  the 
increase  and  prosperity  of  Christianity  depended  in  great  part  on  the 
light  discharge  of  the  predicatorial  office ;  but  they  must  have  been 
aware  also  how  little  could  be  expected  in  this  way,  from  the  major 
part  of  the  clergy  of  these  times ;  and  hence  they  would  naturally  be 
led  to  inast  on  the  necessity  of  estabhshmg  special  schools  for  the  edu- 
cation of  relf^ous  teachers.  The  council  of  Mentz  in  847  decreed,^ 
that  the  bishops  should  do  such  preaching  as  was  necessary  forthe  in- 
struction of  the  communities.  They  were  to  expound  the  cathohc  faith 
in  such  a  way  as  should  be  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  they  were  to  treat  of  the  eternal  rewards  of  the  righteous,  and  of 
the  everlasting  punishment  of  the  wicked,  of  the  resurrection,  the  final 
indgment,  of  the  works  by  which  men  might  become  partakers  of,  and 
by  which  they  would  be  excluded  from,  eternal  life  ;  and  in  order  that 
these  discourses  might  be  understood  by  all,  each  bishop  should  trans- 
late them  into  the  Roman  or  German  dialect  of  the  country .^  Durmg 
these  times  appeared,  probably  as  a  German  preacher,  the  monk  Otr 
fiied,  from  the  monastery  of  Weissenburg  in  the  Elsace,  a  man  who 
distinguished  himself  by  his  efforts  to  christiamze  the  popular  literature.' 
He  wrote  a  poetical  paraphrase  of  the  gospels,  with  a  view  to  make  the 
people  famihar  with  God's  word  in  the  German  tongue.  It  was  his 
wish,  he  said,  that  the  praise  of  Christ  might  be  sung  in  German,*  that 
the  Franks  might  learn  to  smg  by  heart  what  the  Bible  taught,  and 

I Q  2  contmn    simple,    practical    exhorlalions. 

»  Et  nt  eHsdem  homilias  quiaqne  aperle  Schiller,  who  pnlilished  these  again,  doubto 

transferre  studeat  in  rualicam  Romanam  however,  whether  they  belong  10  him.    See 

linguara  nut  Theoliscam,  quo  fadlins  cunc-  hh  TheaaaruB  anuquilatum  Xenlonicamm, 

tip03sint  intellicere,  quae  dicuntar.  T.I.                                , .        ,..      tm.          ■ 

»  The  fragments  of  sermons  pnbUsIieil  '  As  he  eisprcsses  himself:    Itua,  wir 

nnder  his  name  by  lambecius,  in  the  lata-  Christns  snngnn  in  onsera  Znngun 
Jogne  irf  the  imperial  library  in  Vienna, 
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also  be  constantly  remiuded  to  reduce  it  to  practice.  He  thought  it  a 
fihame,  that  the  Franks,  a  people  not  inferior  in  other  respects  to  the 
Greeka  and  Romans,  a  people  who  had  conquered  so  many  nations, 
should  not  possess  (rod's  word  in  their  own  language.  He  described 
it  as  the  peculiar  and  distinguishing  characteristic  of  his  people,  that 
they  began  everything  with  God,  that  they  would  never  engage  in  an 
enterprise  without  eonsultmg  Hun,'  The  words  of  Christ  and  of  his 
disciplea  were  valued  hy  him  as  the  most  precious  of  possessious.a 
Thus  we  find  the  same  spirit  already  existing  which  was  destined  in 
later  times  to  bring  about  among  the  German  people  the  purification 
of  the  church  by  means  of  the  word  of  God,  and  to  make  Christ  the 
central-point  of  doctrine. 

The  third  council  of  Valence  in  855,  decreed  m  its  16th  canon,  that 
every  bishop  should,  either  in  person,  or  by  the  agency  of  well  in- 
structed ministers  of  the  church,  so  administer  the  word  of  preaching, 
both  in  the  city  and  in  the  country  churches,  that  there  should  be  no 
want  of  wholesome  exhortation  for  the  people ;  for  when  God's  word  is 
not  furnished  to  the  faithful,  the  soul  is  deprived  of  the  element  of  ita 
life. '  Herard,  bishop  of  Tours,  in  his  pastoraJ  instructions ,3  written  in 
the  year  858,  directed  that  the  priests  should  expound  before  all  the 
feithfiil  the  doctrines  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  Gfod ;  of  his  pas- 
mon,  his  resurrection,  and  ascension ;  of  the  efiusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  the  for^venesa  of  sins  to  be  obt^ned  through  the  same  spirit,  and 
of  baptism  into  the  bosom  of  the  church ;  that  they  should  warn  the 
people  against  sins,  particularly  sins  of  the  grosser  sorL  and  instruct 
them  in  the  nature  of  the  virtues.*  This  spiritual  care  was,  moreover, 
extended  to  all  classes  of  the  people  ;  —  on  which  point  especially,  the 
14th  canon  of  the  synod  at  Rouen^  in  879  well  deserves  notice,  on  ac- 
count of  the  genuinely  Christian  spirit  with  which  it  recognizes  the 
equal  dignity  and  worth  of  the  human  soul  in  all.  It  is  here  said ;  "  The 
priests  should  exhort  their  communities  to  bid  or  permit  the  shepherds 
and  ploughmen  who  constantly  dwell  in  the  fields  or  in  the  forest, 
living  hke  the  herds  they  tend,  to  come  to  mass  at  least  on  Sundays 
and  feastrdays ;  since  Christ  has  redeemed  these  also  by  his  precious 
blood.  If  tiiey  neglect  this,  let  them  be  assured  that  by  so  doing, 
they  render  themselves  accountable  for  these  soula ;  for  when  our  Lord 
came  into  the  world,  he  chose  not  orators  and  nobles,  but  fishermen 
and  ignorant  persons  for  his  disciples,  and  to  show  by  a  practical  ex- 
ample, as  he  himself  declares,  Luke  16:  15,  that '  what  is  highly  es- 
teemed among  men  is  an  abomination  in  the  sight  of  God ;'  and  with- 
out excluding  a  still  deeper  meaning,  we  may  here  remark  too,  that 
our  Saviour's  birth  was  first  announced  by  an  angel  to  shepherds." 
The  necessity  of  establishing  schools  for  the  promotion  of  religioua  in- 
struction and  of  the  pre-requisite  culture,  was  also  acknowledged.  In 
the  year  859,  the  council  of  Langres,^  and  the  council  of  Savonnieres 

'  Al  mit  Gote  wirkenl.  '  C.  9. 

'See  the  beautiful  first  chapter,  in  which  •  Svnodis  genemlia  Bodomi.  Hardnin. 

hehim.selfdescribes  the  objeel  of  his  tract  T.  Vf.  P.  I.  f.  207. 

Bchilter,  T,  1.  '  Lingonenae. 

'  IU$  CajiiuiU. 
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decreed,'  that  wherever  Grod  raised  up  able  men  for  teachers,  all  amtr 
ahle  efforts  should  be  made  to  found  public  schools,  so  that  thefruita 
of  both  kinds  of  knowledge,  spiritual  and  secular,  might  grow  ia  the 
church ;  for  it  is  a  lamentable  fact,  and  a  most  disastrous  evil  that  the 
tme  understanding  of  Scripture  has  already  become  so  far  lost,  that 
the  lingering  remsuns  of  it  are  now  scarcely  to  be  found.  Biculf, 
bishop  of  Soissons,  in  the  year  899,  exhorted  his  country  priests  to  pay 
attention  to  the  8chool3.a  He  advised  them  to  provide  themselves  wiUi 
as  many  books  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  as  many  reli^ous  works  as 
they  were  able,  "  since  out  of  them  they  could  draw  nourishment  for 
souls,  as  our  Lord  says,  Man  livetti  not  by  bread  alone."  But  he  who 
could  not  obtain  every  book  of  the  Old  Testament,  should  at  least  be 
careful  to  provide  himself  with  a  correct  copy  of  Genesis.s  Rabanus 
Maurus,  archbishop  of  Mentz,  did  much,  it  is  true,  by  his  work  De  in- 
Btitulione  clericorum  to  disseminate  the  instructions,  which  Augustin 
and  Gregory  the  Great  had  already  given,  on  the  right  discharge  of 
the  spiritual  office,  and  on  the  previous  training  necessary  thereto ;  by 
tius  means  the  clergy  nught  at  least  come  to  some  knowledge  of  what 
they  were  bound  to  do  as  reli^ous  teachers.  But  the  defects  we  have 
ah«ady  noticed  in  the  constitution  of  the  church  were  the  true  reason 
why  a  sufficient  number  of  clergy  were  never  to  be  found,  capable  or 
mclined  to  study  and  apply  these  instructions.  The  majority  of  the 
clergy  who  came  in  immediate  contact  with  the  people,  possessed  no 
other  qualification  for  their  office,  than  a  certain  skill  and  expertness 
in  performing  the  ceremonies  of  the  church.  The  litur^cal  element 
of  worship  would  thus  of  necessity  tend  contmually  to  acquire  an_  un- 
due predominance,  smting  as  it  did  the  prevalent  idea  pf  the  priest- 
hood ;  while  the  didactic  element,  an  element  so  important  for  pro- 
moting the  religious  knowledge  which  was  so  neglected  among  the  peo- 
ple, would,  on  the  other  hand,  retreat  more  and  more  into  the  back- 
ground. From  the  Pastoral  Instructions  of  ITmkmar,  archbishop  of 
Bheims,  to  his  parochial  clergy,''  we  may  see  how  little  could  be  ex- 
pected, even  in  the  times  next  succeeding  the  Carolinian  age,  from 
moat  of  the  clergy  m  the  way  of  ^ving  religious  instruction  to  the  peo- 
ple. "Each  priest — he  says  —  should  have  perfectly  committed  to 
memory  the  exposition  of  the  creed,  and  the  Lord's  prayer  according 
to  the  tradition  of  the  orthodox  fatiiers.  Nest,  he  should  diligently 
instract  by  preaching  to  the  people  committed  to  his  care.  He  should 
have  by  heart  the  canon  of  the  mass,  with  aU  that  pertains  to  it,  and 
be  ahle  to  repeat  the  whole  distinctly.  He  should  be  able  to  read 
jiumtly  the  mass,  the  commandments,  the  epistles  and  gospels.  He 
should  know  by  heart  the  Athanasian  creed,  understand  its  meanmg, 
and  he  capable  of  explaining  it  in  the  vernacular  disdect."  In  conse- 
Mence  of  this  want  of  a  direct  influence  of  reli^ous  truth  on  the  minda 

'  Apud  Sarwnariai!.  c,  10.  paellas  ad  discenaura  cum  acholariis  Bob 

'  C.  16.    We  see  from  this  canon,  Uiat  in  schola  sua  nequaquam  recipiant, 

(KhoolB  were  also  opened  for  girla  ;  for  the  '  Hardain,  Concil.  VI.  I.  f.  415. 

bishop  forbWs  his  priests  to  allow  bora  <  Capjtulaad  presbjieroBparothiaesnae. 

and  girls  to  mix  togeilier  in  their  schools, 
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of  the  rude  people,  but  recently  torn  from  pagaiii3m,  and  whose  con- 
vemon,  whicli  was  by  masses,  consisted  more  in  show  than  in  any  real 
change,  a  sensual  hent  of  reli^ous  spirit,  and  a  superstition  han^ng 
Mpon  the  forms  of  Christianity,  would  he  sure  to  thrive.  Yet  among 
the  other  phenomena  which  arose  out  of  the  theological  culture  of  the 
Carolingian  age,  was  a  strong  reaction  against  this  whole  tendency ; 
and  several  individuals  may  he  mentioned  who  stood  prominent  as  the 
representatives  of  a  Christian  spirit  of  reform. 

Let  ua  in  the  first  place  glance  at  these  few  light  spots  in  the  gen- 
eral history  of  the  period  we  are  considering.  Among  them  we  may 
notice  especially  the  archbishop  Agobard,  of  Lyons.  He  found  the 
liturgy  of  his  church  corrupted  and  disfigured  by  the  ignorance  of  the 
Iffecediog  times,  and  felt  it  incumbent  on  him  to  amend  it  by  expurgar 
ting  everything  which  was  not  conformed  to  pure  doctrine  and  to  the 
dignity  of  litur^ca!  expresaon.  In  executing  this  task,  he  went  on 
the  principle  of  confining  himseif  as  much  as  posable  to  scriptural  ex- 
pression.' Being  attacked  for  so  doing,  as  an  innovator,^  he  com- 
posed t«-o  works  in  defence  of  what  he  had  done.^  In  these  works, 
he  declared  himself  opposed  to  the  too  artificial  character  of  the 
church  music,  and  to  the  excessive  and  one-sided  zeal  which  led  many 
to  devote  themselves,  from  their  youth  upward,  exclusively  to  psalm- 
ody, to  the  neglect  of  the  more  important  studies  of  their  calling,  par- 
ticularly the  study  of  God's  word.* 

In  the  preceding  period,  we  observed  that  the  moderate  use  of  im- 
ages, as  opposed  to  the  superstition  of  image-worship  on  the  one  hand, 
and  to  the  fanatical  heat  of  ieonoclasm  on  the  other,  was  defended  in 
tbe  Frank  church.  These  principles  had  continued  ever  since  to  be 
propagated  in  that  church,  as  will  be  seen  when  we  come  to  speak  of 
the  renewed  controversies  about  images  in  the  period  before  us.  It 
could  hardly  fail  of  being  the  case,  however,  owmg  to  the  want  of  re- 
ligious instruction  among  the  people,  the  prevailing  sensuous  hent  of 
the  reUgious  spirit,  and  the  exaggerated  veneration  which  under  these 
eifcumstances  was  paid  to  the  saints,  that  there  would  be  a  gradual 
but  cert^n  transition  to  the  superstitious  worehip  of  images.  Warmly 
aealous  for  the  essence  of  the  pure  Christian  worship  of  God,  Agobard 
■was  led  by  tiiese  abuses  to  write  his  book  concerning  images.  In  this 
he  brings  up  the  great  argument  used  by  the  defenders  of  image-wo^ 
ship,  viz.  that  nobody  believed  that  anything  divine  dwelt  in  the  im- 
ages themselves ;  —  the  reverence  shown  to  the  images  was  really  pmd 
to  the  objects  represented  by  them.  To  which  he  replies,  that  we 
have  no  authority  for  paying  even  to  the  saints  that  worship,  which  is 
due  to  God  alone,  and  which  theywere  ever  found  to  decline.     It  was 

'  Non  cajiiscunque  figmentis,  sed  spir.  Quamplnrimi  ab   inennte  pueritia  ua^e 

itnsBanctieloquiismajcstasi^vinalauiJanda  ad  senpctutia  caniriem  omnes  dies  ritae 

eat    De  eorreclione  •ntiphonirii,  c.  11,  euae  in  parando  et  confirmando  cantn  ex- 

'  By  the  liturgical  author  Amalarius,  of  pendunt  el  totum  tempus  nlilium  «  spirit- 

jletz.  ualium  studiorum,  legend!  videlicet  et  di- 

'  lisdivinapsalmodiaand  de  corroctione  vina  eloquia  perscrutandi  in  isliusmodi  oc- 

aotiphonarii.  cnpatione  consumont. 

*  Vid.  De  eorrectione  antiphonarii,  c  18 : 
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a. cunning  device  of  Satan,  to  bring  back  idolatry,  and  under  pretext 
of  8howing  honor  to  the  saints,  to  draw  men  away  from  that  which  is 
spiritual,  and  to  degrade  them  to  that  which  is  sensual.  "  We  may 
regard  images — he  says — ^  for  just  what  they  are,  tlungs  without  hfe, 
sense,  or  reason.  The  eye  may  take  pleasure  in  looking  at  them ; 
but  the  Boul  should  worship  God,  who  bestows  on  his  saints  the  crown 
of  victory,  and  on  us  the  help  of  their  intercessions."  "  God  alone 
—  says  he — ^must  be  adored  and  worshipped  by  the  faithful ;  to  him 
alone  must  be  presented  the  sacrifice  of  a  broken  and  contrite  heart. 
Angels  and  holy  men  may  be  loved,  honored ;  but  not  worshipped. 
Not  on  men,  but  on  God  alone  must  we  place  our  hope,  lest  that  pro- 
phetic word  be  accomplished  in  us,  '  Cursed  be  the  man  that  trusteth 
in  man.'  Jer.  xvii,"  He  praises  the  times  when  men  made  images  of 
the  cross,  but  not  of  the  human  face,  so  as  to  cut  off  all  occasion  for 
idolatry.  He  approves  the  proceedings  of  the  council  of  Elvira, 
■which,  in  order  to  banish  such  superstition,  forbade  images  altogether.' 
From  this  we  may  infer,  that  he  would  have  been  willing  to  see  that 
decree  enforced  also  in  the  Frank  church :  for  he  complins  that  men 
were  again  sunk  in  idolatry,  and  in  the  heresy  of  the  Anthropomor 
phites.  Faith  had  disappeared  from  the  heart,  and  men  had  begun  to 
place  all  their  trust  in  sensible  things.  He  concludes  his  book  with 
the  following  remarks :  "  Since  no  man  is  essentially  God  save  Jesus, 
our  Saviour,  so  we,  as  Holy  Scripture  commands,  should  bow  our  knees 
to  his  name  alone,  lest,  by  our  ^ving  this  honor  to  another,  God  may 
consider  us  estranged  from  him,  and  leave  ua  to  follow  the  doctrines  and 
traditions  of  men  according  to  the  inclinations  of  our  hearts."  With 
the  same  pious  warmth,  Agobard,  while  bitterly  complaimng  of  the 
tendency  to  relapse  into  paganism,^  attacked  the  common  superstition 
that  there  were  wizai^  who  had  it  in  their  power  to  raise  at  pleasure 
storms  of  wind  and  hail,^  and  others  again  who  knew  how  to  avert 
such  destructive  phenomena  of  nature.  He  himself,  as  he  relates,  had 
saved  the  lives  of  many,  and  restored  them  to  freedom,  whom  super- 
Btjtion  threatened  with  death  for  the  imaginary  crime  of  witehcraft. 
He  took  the  same  decided  stand  against  the  trial  by  the  judgment  of 
God;*  declaring  it  a  folly  to  suppose  that  the  more  innocent  party 
must  always  prevail  by  force,  when  the  contrary  had  so  often  hap- 
pened. God  oftentimes  reserved  the  decision  between  a  just  and  an 
unjust  cause  to  the  final  judgment ;  and  it  only  remained  for  earthly 
tribunals  to  explore  the  truth  by  rational  investigation.  With  un- 
wavering faith,  with  earnest  prayer  and  study,  the  needful  wisdom 
should  be  sought  of  God. 

Another  who  manifested  his  zeal  for  reform,  with  even  greater  free- 
dom and  boldness  than  Agobard,  was  Claudius  of  Turin.     He  was 

'  See  Vol.  I.  p.  293.  '  Terapestarios,  whidi  remiaiis  us  of  the 

'  Tanla  jam  atuUitia  oppressit  miserunt  African  rwn-makors. 

munclam,  ut  nunc  uio  absurde  res  creiJan-  *  As  well  asanst  ihe  law  of  Giindobald, 

tacaChristianiSpqi^esnnnquamanteaad  whereby  the  duel  was  introduced  inW)  the 

(U^dendum    poteral  quiaqnatn  auadcre  pa-  administra^on   of  jnstiee,   aa   agiuast  liX9 

ganis  crealorem  oatniam  ignorantibus.  jodgoienla  of  God  generally. 
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bom  and  received  his  first  education  in  Spain. i  His  opponents  called 
him  a  disciple  of  Felis  of  Urgellis:  from  which  circumstance  we 
might  draw  important  conclusions  with  regard  to  the  character  of  his 
theological  training  and  direction.  In  what  he  says  against  the  wop- 
ship  of  the  cross,  we  find  some  indication  of  a  tendency  in  him  to  sep- 
arate too  widely  asunder  tbe  divine  and  human  elements  in  the  charac- 
ter of  Christ,  and  we  might  refer  this  to  some  influence  of  Adoptian- 
ism  on  his  dogmatical  mode  of  thinking.  We  remarked,  indeed,^  in 
the  general  character  of  Felix  as  a  theologjan,  the  indications  of  a 
freer  and  raore  independent  mode  of  thinking,  than  was  common  to 
the  age  ;  and  this  seems  to  have  been  propagated  for  a  longer  time, 
and  to  have  been  further  developed  in  Spain  —  cut  off  as  she  was  from 
the  narrowing  influence  of  the  Roman  hierarchy,  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Arabs  —  than  it  could  be  in  other  countries.^  But  from  what  Clau- 
dius, in  the  heat  of  polemical  controversy,  says  against  the  supersti- 
tion attached  to  the  sign  of  the  cross,  we  cannot  with  any  good  reason 
infer  that  he  had  a  doctrinal  theory  peculiar  to  himself  respecting  the 
person  of  Christ ;  and  as  his  opponents  spare  no  pains  to  represent 
him  as  a  heretic,  as  Jonas  of  Orleans  even  charges  him  with  propa- 
gating Arianism,  —  a  charge  which  certainly  was  altogether  ground- 
less*—  it  appears  quite  evident  that  no  great  weight  can  be  laid  upon 
anything  that  is  said  concerning  his  relation  to  Felix.     In  his  commen- 

'  To  (his  is  doubtless  to  be  traced  the  Adoptianists  appealed  to  in  defence  of  tbeir 
barbarisms  of  his  Latin  style,  with  which  theory,  it  was  probably  their  manner  of 
he  is  reproached  bjr  his  opponents,  Jonas  more  exactly  discriminating  the  divine  and 
and  Dungal.  The  Spanish  Latin  of  [hat  the  human  elements  in  Christ,  which  led  to 
period  was  nnqueslionably,  as  appears  evi-  this  accnsation ;  accordingly  the  charge  of 
<tenC  irom  ihe  records  of  these  times,  ex-  their  having  denied  the  doctrine  of  the 
tremelj  corrnpt,  —  on  the  point  of  agrad-  Trinity,  was  grounded  solely  on  the  conse- 
nnl  transition  to  the  later  Spanish  Ian-  qnences  which  their  opponents  were  pleased 
gnage.  to  derive  from  their  doctrines.  But  when 
■See  Vol.  III.  p,  I S9.  it  is  said  of  them,  that  they  rejected  tha 
'Deserving  notice  on  this  point  is  the  di^ma  of  the  chorch  teachers,  and  received 
complaint  about  eerEain  heretics  scattered  nothing  but  the  gospel,  we  may  probably 
about  in  Spain,  which  is  to  be  foand  in  a  infer  from  (his  that  they  opposed  iheleaeh- 
leuer  of  Panl  Alvarus  to  the  ^bot  Sper-  inea  of  the  gospel  to  the  authority  of  the 
aindeo,  in  Florez'  Espaiia  S^iada,  T.  XL  older  charch  tochers ;  and  that  it  was  thdr 
p.  148.  Of  these  nequissimts  naerelicis,  he  tarn  to  purge  Christianity  from  later,  for- 
aajs:  "Qnod  trinum  in  unitate  et  unum  eipi  elements  —  a  kindred  tendency  there- 
in trinilftta  non  crednnt,  prophctamm  dicta  fore  to  that  of  Claudius.  From  the  monlh 
renuont,  doctoruni  dtqjina  rejiciunt,  evan-  of  such  opponents  it  cannot  of  course  he 
gelium  se  snscipere  dicunt,  et  illud  quod  received  as  absolutely  true,  that  they  re- 
Eeriplnm  eat,  Jo.  20:  1 7.  Adscendo  ad  pa-  Jectcd  the  prophets  generally,  though  wtlh 
trem  menm  et  ad  patrem  veslnim,  ad  De-  the  [ittle  testimony  we  have  it  is  impossible 
nm  meum  et  ad  Dcum  vestrum,  male  uti-  to  determine  how  much  troth  may  be  lying 
que  sentinnt,  Christum  DcumacBominum  at  the  bottom  of  this  statement.  Perhaps 
nostrum  hominem  tantom  assemnt  propter  they  may  have  simply  combatted  tlie  arbi- 
illud,  qnod  de  eo  in  evangelio  legunt:  De  trary  mode  in  which  the  prophets  were 
die  aulem  ilia  et  hora  nemo  scil,  ncque  an-  usually   explained  ;  and    if  Adoptianism 

fell  coelorum  neque  filins,  nisi  pater  solus."  (see  Vol.  III.  p.  158)  is  to  be  traced  to  an 

Iverything  surely  in  this  report,  where  the  impulse  first  given  by  the  writings  of  The- 

Stamp  of  the  polemical  &naticism  then  pre-  odore  of  Mopsnestia,  then  this  ierety  too 

viuling  in  Spain,  plainly  discovers  iteelf,  is  might  be  referred  back  to  the  influence  of 

not  to  be  taken   accoi^Jing  to   the  tetter.  Theodore's  hermeneutical  principles. 

Since   these   ^se  teachers   are    accused  *  As  every  fragment  we  possess  of  hia 

of  denying  Christ^s  divinity,  and  of  calling  commentaries  proves,  and  as  may  be  gath- 

him  a  mere  man,  simply  becaase  they  re-  ered  also  &om  his  mode  of  combatting  die 

lerred  to  such  passages  in  the  gospels  as  the  idolatiy  of  the  image-worshippera. 
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taries  we  find  no  trace  of  Adoptiantsm,  but  rather  the  contrary.'  Be- 
ades,  as  the  Mohammedana  often  made  the  worship  of  sainta.and 
of  images,  a  great  matter  of  reproach  against  the  Christiana, 
taking  occaaon  from  it  to  accuse  them  of  apostasy  from  the  pure  wo)> 
ship  of  God,  so  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that  under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  apolsgetic  interest  may  have  called  forth  the  effort  to 
purge  the  Christian  church  from  these  foreign  elements.  It  may  be 
said,  however,  of  all  these  attempts  at  explanation,  that  they  are 
neither  necessary,  nor  sufficiently  well  grounded  ;  —  on  the  contrary, 
everything  is  explained  in  the  meet  natural  manner,  by  referring  to 
the  spirit  of  pure  Christian  piety,  which  he  had  imbibed  from  the  study 
of  the  New  Testament  and  of  the  writings  of  St.  Paul  in  particular, 
constantly  employed  as  he  was  on  the  exposition  of  the  aacred  Scrip- 
tures. We  have,  moreover,  in  Claudius  the  example  of  a  case  — 
afterwards  more  frequently  occurring—  where,  in  consequence  of  the 
great  tendencies  called  forth  by  Augustin  in  opposition  to  Pelagian- 
ism,  and  in  connection  with  the  doctrines  of  gra«e  and  of  inward  jus- 
tification, an  antagonism  of  the  Christian  consciousness  was  awakened 
against  the  Jewish  element,  which  in  the  hfe  of  the  church  had  be- 
come nangled  and  blended  with  Christianity.  It  is  clearly  evident 
from  the  commentariea  of  Claudius,  and  from  the  remarks  of  his  oppo- 
nents, that  he  was  more  attached  to  Augustin  than  to  any  other 
one  of  the  church  fathers.  Indeed,  he  is  accused  of  despiamg  the 
other  church  teachers.^  It  is  not  to  be  mistaken,  that  his  mind  had 
been  deeply  influenced  by  the  study  of  Augustin ;  that  the  reh- 
mous  disputes  into  which  he  was  drawn,  grew  out  of  the  peculiar  bias 
he  had  thus  received.  The  evidence  of  this  may  be  seen  particularly 
in  the  concluding  remarks  of  the  preface  to  his  commentary  on  Levitr 
icus.3  He  prases  God,  as  the  fountain  of  all  truth,  goodness  and 
blessedness,  from  whom  created  beings  derive  all  they  possess,  and 
whom  they  should  only  serve  as  obedient  matruments ;  and  here  he 
quotes  passages  in  point  from  Augustin'a  work,  De  vera  reli^one. 
Then,  in  allusion  to  the  fierce  attacks  with  which,  at  the  time  of  his 
■writing  this,  he  was  assailed  in  Italy,  he  says :  "  This  is  the  &rraest 
and  loftiest  sanctuary  of  our  iaith.  This  is  the  seal  deeply  stamped 
on  our  heart.<  In  asserting  and  defending  this  frulh,  I  am  become 
an  object  of  scorn  to  my  neighbors,  a  frightful  spectre  to  my  acquant- 
ance,  so  that  those  who  see  me  not  only  mock  at  me,  but  point  me  out 
with  the  finger  aa  an  object  to  be  shunned."  »    Here  Claudius  himself 

'  In  hia  coramentaiy  on  the  epiatlo  10  tlie  ihg  them  according  to  his  own  liking.    Af- 

Galatians,  Bibl,  pau.  T.  XIV.  f.  155.  CoL  ler  ihe  snme  manner  we  are  prul.ahi.v  W 

I  C.  he  aava  expressly  ihal  the  idea  of  understand  also  what  we  have  just  eiled, 

adoption  as  children  of'God  can  be  applied  that  he  did  not  aetnowledee  the  church 

onlv  to  the  faithful  teachers  aa  any  decisive  authontj.bul  sub- 

•  See  Dungal's  Rcsponsa  adv.   Chtud.  jeeted  their  explanations  of  Scriplore  to  a 

Taurinens   Bibl.  patr.  Lugdun.  f.  204.  Col.  Ii:ee  examination. 

n.Aiigaatiimmad3umit,  alios  pracrerenm  '  Informaliones  l.terae  et  Epintus. 

Bolnm  pace  omnes  abjlrit ;  yet  before  ha  '  H.Ke  fide,  nostrae  manitissimum  a^Qe 

Tad  onl7said  of  him,  fliat  he  had  the  au-  altisHimnm  sacramentum  et  cordi  nostro 

dacitytoBethimselfupasajudgeoveriha  flrmiss.mus  i-haracter  impressns. 

ohler  ebucch  teachers,  praising  and  censur-  >  Hauc  adairuendo  el  defendendo  vent^ 
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designiites  the  starting-point  from  which  all  his  cootroversies  proceeded, 
and  shows  how  closely  they  were  connected  with  the  elements  of  hia 
Augustiniaa  theology.  The  interest  of  practical  Christianity  stands 
foremost  in  all  his  scriptural  commentaries.  Grace,  the  source  of 
genuine  sanctification ;  the  temper  and  disposition,  the  main  thing  to 
be  regarded  in  the  estimation  of  moral  worth ;  a  disposition  of  love  to 
God,  purified  from  all  reference  to  reward,  the  essence  of  the  genu- 
inely Christian  temper ; '  worehip  of  God  in  the  spirit,  the  character- 
istic of  true  piety ;  —  these  are  the  ideas  to  which  he  assigns  the  first 
importance.  And  it  is  easy  to  understand  therefore  in  what  sort  of 
relation  he  must  of  course  have  heen  placed  to  the  reigning  sensuous 
element  in  the  reli^ous  tendency  of  his  age.  Hence,  two,  another 
tiling  which  characterizes  him  is  his  more  profound  apprehension  of 
the  nature  of  sin,  leading  him  to  combat  the  opinion  that  it  consisted 
merely  in  the  domination  of  sense ;  and  to  assert  that  what  the  sacred 
Scriptures  designate  as  the  "  flesh,"  refers  to  the  entire  human  nar 
ture  in  its  condition  of  estrangement  from  God ;  including,  therefore, 
Beifishness."  "  From  tbia  ethical  point  of  view,  be  would  necessarily 
he  led  to  dispute  many  of  the  marks  by  which  his  contemporaries  were 
accustomed  to  judge  respecting  good  works.  Thus  to  the  merit  of  good 
works  according  to  monkery,  be  opposed  St.  Paul's  doctrine  of  grace.^ 
Claudius  was  one,  also,  of  the  number  of  men  distinguished  for 
their  science  and  piety,  who  were  brought  together  from  all  countries 
by  the  Frank  church.  While  the  emperor  Charles  was  still  reigning, 
and  his  successor,  Lewis,  was  as  yet  only  king,  he  resided  at  the  court 
of  the  latter,  and  was  one  of  his  household  clergy.*  Here,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  wishes  of  his  friends,  he  began  bis  scriptural  com- 
mentaries, for  the  benefit  of  those  ecclesiastics  whf  were  unable  to  go 
back  to  the  sources  of  the  older  church  teachers.*-  When  this  king 
became  emperor,  he  thought  he  could  do  nothing  which  would  be 
more  bkely  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  church  in  Italy,  a  church 
80  far  sunk  in  worldly  views,  ignorance,  and  superstition,^  than  by 

tem  apprubrinm  factuB  Sam  Tidnis  nieie  in  *  Clsndins  himself,  in  bis  dedication  of 

tantam,  nt  qui  videbant  nos.non  solninde-  his  tommentarv  on  the  epistle  lo  the  Gidft- 

tidebant)  sed  etiam  dij^to  anas  alteri  os-  tians  Co  the  abbot  Di'Ui:tfrHm,  spenks  of 

tendebant  T.  L  Mabillon  Anolccta,  p.  38.  his  three  years'  residence  near  the  rourt  of 

'  On  Qalat  3:  G,  be  sitya,  and  in  tiis  own  king  Lewis,  in  Auvei'gne ;  and  thin  resi- 

worda.  at  least  in  words  not  borrowed  from  dcnce  of  Claudius,  when  a  [iriest  at  iha 

Angustin  or  Jeroine :  Kecte  talis  repntatur  coart  of  Levria,  la  mentioned  also  b}'  Jonas 

fidesadjnstiiiam  (ejus)  qai  legis  olieisBn-  of  Orleans,  in  the  preface  lo  his  work 

pergressas,  Denm  nun  metn,  sed  dileetione  against  Claudins. 

promeniit ;  and  also  pecnliar  10  him  is  tlifl  '  His  enemies  objeeted  to  him,  it  is  tme, 

description  of  (rue  love  to  God,  as  such :  si  that  he  had  done  noihinit  but  to  compile 

fropter  Deum  etiam  salntem  nostram  et  from  earlier  writings,  without  iii  mtnu  the 

>SBS  animaa  contemnamue.     Vid.  BibL  authors  whom  lie  rnadu  use  <if    But  as 

patr,  Lugtl,  T.  XIV.  f.  150.  Claudius  sup  Mmsdf  that  he  prui-eeded 

°  See  his  commentair;  on  (he  cpiEitle  to  according  to  this  method,  he  is  thus  vinUi- 

the  Gaiatians,  L  c.  f.  162,  Col.  IL  rated  from  this  charge.    His  work  conuiins 

'  In  the  preface  t«  his  commentary  on  be^iides  many  original  remarks, 

the  episllu  to  the  Romans:  Nullam  admo-  "Jonas  says:   Ut  Italicae  p'ebi,   quae 

nitioneni   meiiorem  potui   invenire.   quia  magna  ei  parte  a  sani^totuni  evaniielisla- 

tola  (epislola)  inde  ^tur,  ul  merits  bomi-  rum  sen^ibus  procul  aberat,  ai.crae  doctri- 

unm  tollat,  unde  maxime  nunc  monachi  nae  consultum  ferret 
gloriiuitar,  et  grailam  Dei  commendet. 
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nominating  him,  as  he  did  in  the  jear  814,  bishop  of  Turin.  Here 
Claudius  entered  a  field  of  labor,  where  his  pious  zeal  found  work 
enough  to  do,  but  where  that  same  zeal  ia  a  person  of  hia  fiery  teiD- 
perament,  might  easily  lead  on  to  immoderate  invective  He  aa.w 
with  extreme  pain  how  the  essence  of  Christianity  was  here  placed  in 
making  pilgrimages  to  Rome,  in  adoring  images  and  rehcs,  in  various 
species  of  outward  works ;  how  men  were  taught  to  trust  in  the  in- 
tercesKon  of  the  saints,  to  the  neglect  of  all  earnest  moral  efforts  of 
their  own.  He  beheld  a  superstition  which  bordered  closely  on  pagan- 
ism, obtaining  in  the  worship  of  saints,  of  images,  of  tiie  cross,  and 
of  relics.  No  doubt,  in  surrendermg  himself  entirely  to  the  impulses 
of  his  pious  zeal  for  the  purity  of  the  Christian  worship  of  God,  he 
f^ed  of  that  wisdom  and  prudence  in  mana^ng  the  minds  of  men, 
which  would  have  led  him  to  prepare  the  way  by  alow  and  gradual 
Steps,  for  an  improvement  of  the  life  in  flie  church.  He  declaimed 
vehementiy  against  superstition ;  he  banished  from  the  churches  the 
images  and  crosses,  which  seemed  to  him  to  have  become  objects  of 
rehgious  adoration.  He  say^  himself  on  this  subject :'  "  When  I  was 
induced  to  undertake  the  of&ce  of  pastor,  and  came  to  Italy,  I  found, 
contrary  to  true  doctrine,  all  the  churches  full  of  the  lumber  of  conse- 
crated gifts  f  and  because  I  alone  began  puIHng  down  what  all 
adored,  I  was  calumniated  by  all,  and  unless  the  Lord  had  helped 
me,  they  would  perhaps  have  swallowed  me  up  alive."  Pope  Paachar 
Ms  I.  (who  ruled  from  817  to  824)  expressed,  as  might  be  expected 
from  tiie  course  pursued  by  the  popes  during  the  controversies  about 
images,  displeasure  at  his  conduct.3  But  it  is  remarkable  that,  al- 
though the  popes  countenanced  the  fanaticism  of  the  multitude,  thifl 
expression  of  displeasure  had  no  further  injurious  effect  on  Claudius ; 
perhaps  because  in  the  Frank  emperor,  who  valued  him  on  account  of 
his  pious  zeal,  he  possessed  too  powerfiil  a  protector.  Since  in  the 
Frankish  church  generally  there  was  the  same  aversion  to  the  super- 
stition of  image-worship  which  prevailed  in  Italy,  and  Claudius  had 
been  sent  there  for  the  express  purpose  of  counteracting  it,  perhaps 
there  was  a  more  decided  disposition  to  favor  him  on  this  point,  till  it 
became  known  how  far  he  had  suffered  himself  to  be  carried  by  his 
zeal  for  refom.  After  having  maantained  this  contest  for  seve- 
ral years,  he  dedicated,  in  the  year  823,  to  his  old  friend  Theodeaur, 
abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Psahnody,  in  the  diocese  of  Nismes,  his 
commentary  on  Leviticus  ;  and  in  speaking  at  the  conclusion  of  the 

'  In  Ihe  Apolt^lieus  iwiunst  the  abbot  as  a  sign  of  the  saperstiUous  worship  of 

Theodemir,  1,  e.  f.  197.  the  saints)  im^inibus  pleiias. 

'  Inveni  omnes  basilicas  contra  onlinera  '  We  Itaow  tins  only  as  a  general  fact, 
verilalis,  sonlibus  anathematnm  (Jonas  without  a  spedScfttion  of  the  parlicniars, 
here  understands  the  terra  miatkema  in  the  from  the  words  of  CkWius  in  his  ApolCK 
common  sense,  cnrse  of  images.  But  geticns  against  the  ahbot  Iheodeniir,  1 
shonld  it  noTpert'-PS- lie  understood  of  XlV.f  199,  Col.  I.:  Displicere  tibi  dicis, 
tbe  votive  otFerfncs  figures  of  ratovered  eo  quod  nominus  apostolicos  indignMiu 
limbs,  which  were  hung  up  in  the  churches,  sil  mihi.  Hoc  dixisti  de  Pasrbali,  ecclesiae 
in  gratitude  fof  the  cures,  which  were  sup-  Eomanae  episeopo,  qui  praesenti  jam  eft- 
posed  to  have  come  from  the  saints  1  nut  vita. 
These  ^fis  may  have  appeared  to  Claodins 

VOL.  in.  37 
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preface,  in  the  place  above  cited,  concerning  that  zeal  for  the  funda^- 
mental  truths  of  the  gospel,  whereby  he  had  been  drawn  into  these 
disputes,  he  says' :  "  But  the  FatJier  of  mercies  and  God  of  all  grace 
comforts  us  in  all  our  sufferings,  so  that  we  also  can  comfort  those  who 
suffer  in  any  way.  Since  our  trust  is  in  him,  and  it  is  through  lum 
who  protects  ua  with  the  sword  of  justice  and  the  helmet  of  salva- 
tion, we  are  not  cast  down  in  ail  our  temptations."  In  the  midst 
of  these  controversies,  he  continued  still  to  work  on  his  scriptural 
commentariea,  though  liable  to  constant  interruption  from  the  manifold 
foreign  and  secalar  business  connected  with  the  episcopal  office,  and 
from  his  controversial  disputes.'  These  commentaries  gave  him  also 
frequent  occasion  for  unlbldmg  polemically  his  peculiar  principles ; 
but  of  this  he  availed  himself  with  great  moderation.  The  first  epis- 
tle of  Paul  to  the  Corinthians  would,  from  the  nature  of  its  contents, 
furnish  him  mth  a  better  opportunity  th^i  other  epistles  of  St.  Paul, 
for  combatting  the  Jewish  element  in  the  shaping  of  the  Chri.stianity 
of  his  age  ;  and  hence  this  book  might  naturally  ^ve  offence  to  some, 
who  had  hitherto  lived  on  friendly  terms  with  him.  So  it  actually 
happened,  in  t!ie  case  of  the  above  mentioned  abbot  Xheodemir,  a  man 
who,  by  propounding  to  him  various  questions  of  theology,  had  been 
the  means  of  enga^ng  him  in  tJie  composition  of  many  of  his  works. 
This  abbot  lodged,  before  an  assembly  of  bishops  and  nobles,  a  com- 
plaint agiunst  the  last  named  work,  on  account  of  the  heresies  con- 
tained in  it,  when  Claudius  supposed  that  he  was  still  on  friendly 
terms  with  him.  To  judge  rightly  of  the  motives  which  dictated  thia 
procedure,  and  of  the  honorable  or  dishonorable  character  of  the  act, 
we  should  possess  more  definite  infonnation  respecting  the  whole  pro- 
cess of  the  affair.  It  seems,  however,  that  he  was  unable  to  carry  the 
process  through  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  friends  of  Claudius  undertook 
tiie  defence  of  his  book,  and  gave  him  an  account  of  what  had  been 
done.3  He  wrote  to  Theodemir,  eompldning  of  his  conduct :  "  May 
the  Lord  forgive  you  —  said  he  —  who  ia  the  witness  of  my  life,  and 
who  gave  me  tJiis  work   to  do." 

We  know  not  whether  it  was  during  or  after  the  time  of  these 
transactions,  that  Theodemir  himself  wrote  him  a  letter,  in  which  he 
expressed  the  sorrow  he  felt  to  find  the  report  of  hia  erroncoua  doc- 
trines, and  of  a  new  sect  which  he  had  founded,  had  spread  from  Italy 
through  France,  and  even  to  Spain,^  and  in  which  he  laid  before  him 

>  Mabillan  Aoalecta  T.  I.  p.  39.  liotheca  Pisloriensis,  T.  I.  p.  64     He  >sts 

•  He  alludes  to  tliia,  when  dedicating  his  there;   Pervenit  ad  manos  mess  epistola 

commentarv  an  the  epistle  to  the  Galutians  ex  aqnis  regiu  dklo  pulatio,  quiiliter  tn 

to  the  abbot  Dracterain,  b;  whose  invito-  libniiD  traetnlns  mci,  qucm  tibi  anie  biea- 

tion  be  had  composatl  il,  he  wriles  to  him  :  nium  praostiti,  in  epititolis  ad  Corinlhioa 

Sed  quia  laboribns  et  turbinibus  mundi  epiacoporum    judicio     atqne     optimatnin 

depresBUB  haetenns   parere  jussioni  cnae  damnandum  ad  eundem  jam  dietum  pa- 

nequivi,  nodo  largiente  Deo  ia  isto  qua-  latinm  praesenlari  fecem^quem  Craftatum 

dra^BJiaae  tempore,  etc.  ibidem  non  damnandum,  sed  scribendam 

^We  aee  this  from  the  letter  of  Claudius  amid  mei  non  solum  hnmiliter,  bed  amabi- 

lo  the  abbot  Theodemir,  attached  to  hia  liter  susceperunt. 

eommenturj'  on  the  fonrth  book  of  Kinjjs,        *  The  words  of  Claodios,  in  his  viodica- 

which  Zacbaiia  first  pubUshed  in  his  Bib-  tion ;  Qaod  rumor  nbierit  es  Italia  de  me 
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those  points,  which  he  supposed  to  contain  heresy.  He  doubtless 
exhorted  him  to  abandon  such  errors.  Claudius,  upon  this,  composed 
a  work,  in  defence  of  his  conduct  and  of  his  doctrines  against  these 
charges,  ivherein  he  unfolded  his  principles  with  great  holdness  and 
the  laost  violent  zeal.  He  declared  that  on  no  point  had  he  set  forth 
erroneous  doctrines,  or  been  a  schbmatic  ;  but  that  he  held  firmly  to 
the  unity  of  the  church,  preached  the  truth,  and  defended  the  church ; 
that  he  had  always  hitherto '  eomhatted  superstition  and  error,  and 
would  with  God's  help  always  continue  to  combat  them.i  He  attacked 
in  this  work  every  mode  and  form  of  image-worship  ;  he  exposed,  as 
Agobard  had  done,  every  false  plea,  which  could  be  employed  in  its 
palhation.  "  If  those  —  said  he  —  who  have  forsaken  idolatry,  wor- 
ship the  images  of  the  SEunts,  then  they  have  not  forsaken  idols,  but 
changed  their  names.  Whether  thou  p^ntest  thy  walls  with  figurea 
of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  or  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  neither  the  latter 
are  gods,  nor  the  former  apostles.  If  men  must  be  worshipped,  it 
were  much  better  to  pay  that  woralup  to  the  living  than  to  the  dead  ; 
that  is,  to  that  wherein  they  bear  the  image  of  God,  than  to  that 
■wherein  they  are  Eke  to  the  brute,  or  rather  to  lifeless  wood  and 
stone.  If  the  works  of  God's  hands  (the  stars  of  heaven)  ought  not 
to  be  worshipped,  much  less  ought  the  works  of  human  hands  to  be 
worshipped  ;  even  the  worship  of  saints  will  not  bear  to  be  excused,  for 
these  never  arrogated  divine  honors  to  themselves.  Whoever  seeks 
from  any  creature  in  heaven  or  on  earth  the  salvation  which  he  should 
seek  from  God  alone,  is  an  idolater," 

Here  Claudius  appears  only  as  an  opponent  of  \m3.gc-womhp, 
ttiough  the  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  it  would  lead  us  to 
conjecture,  that  he  was  no  friend  to  religi-Ous  symbols  generally. 
But  though  his  Prankish  opponent  complains  of  him  particularly 
for  unconditionally  condemning  religious  images,  and  for  not  distin- 
guishmg  the  right  use  from  the  abuse  of  them,  yet  it  is  by  no 
means  clear  from  the  declarations  of  Claudius  lying  before  us,  that  he 
would  forbid  the  making  and  nang  of  such  images  in  themselves. 
Only  m  the  heat  of  his  zeal  against  the  superstition  of  image-worship 
he  made  use  of  expressions  which  might  seem  (Erected  against  reli^ous 
images  generaUy ;  for  it  is  evident  that  he  banished  them  from  the 
churches  only  because  he  thought  he  could  see  no  other  way  of  getting 
rid  of  the  superstition.  Hence  then  his  zeal  also  against  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  which  elsewhere  was  approved  by  all  parties.  And  his  mode  of 
expressing  himself  in  this  zeal  to  lead  away  the  mind  from  all  sensuous 
symbols  to  spiritual  communion  with  the  Redeemer,  was  certamly  liable 
to  misconception,  and  might  well  expose  him  to  many  suspicions  of 
heresy.  He  said  of  those  who  by  the  Mgn  of  the  cross  pretended  to 
honor  the  memory  of  Christ's  passion,  "  like  the  godless,  tiiey  take 


per  omnes  Gallias  usque  ad  fines  Hispa-  an^ue   hocreaes   in  quantum  yal 

Diae   quasi  ^o  aedani  qaaudam  noTHm  ptessi,  et  pugnavi  et  espugnavi  ei 

praedicaverim  coaUa.  regolam  fidei  Catlio-  naie,  in  quantam  valeo,  prorsos  1. 

fcae.    Vid.  Bibl.  pair.  Lugd.  T.  XIV.  vante  non  cesso. 
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pleasure  in  nothing  that  belongs  to  the  Saviour  but  the  shnme  of  his  suf- 
ferings. Like  the  Jewa  and  pagans,  who  knew  nothing  of  his  resurrection, 
they  would  have  only  a  suffering  Christ,  and  understand  not  what  the 
apostle  says,  '  though  we  have  once  known  Christ  after  the  flesh,  yet 
DOW  henceforth  know  we  him  thus  no  more.'  "'  If  one  must  worahip 
every  piece  of  wood  bearing  the  shape  of  a  cross,  because  Christ  hung 
on  the  cross,  for  the  same  reason  one  ebould  worship  also  many  other 
things  with  which  Christ  came  in  contact  while  hving  in  the  flesh, 
where  he  adduces  many  absurd  and  trivial  examples.  "  Thus  one 
should  worship  aO  virtus,  because  he  was  bom  of  a  virgin  ;  one  should 
worship  the  manger,  because  at  his  birth  he  was  laid  in  a  manger. 
For  the  same  reason,  ships  might  be  worshipped,  because  he  spent 
much  time  in  ships,  and  from  ships  taught  the  multitude,"*  etc.  We 
might  indeed  be  led  to  infer  from  such  declarations,  that  Clandins  had 
no  presentiment  of  the  signiflcance  of  the  cross  for  the  Christian  con- 
sciousness, and  that  he  did  not  even  recognize  the  fact  which  it  sym- 
bolizes, the  redemptive  sufierings  of  Christ  in  their  significance  for  the 
Christian  consciousness.^  But  other  declarations  in  his  writings  prove 
the  contrary ;  and  doubtless  it  was  only  his  zeal  against  the  fleshly 
mode  of  apprehending  Christianity,  and  for  the  spiritual  and  moral  ap- 
propriation of  it  which  misled  him  into  such  violent  expressions.  To 
point  men  away  from  the  sensuous  worship  of  the  cross  to  the  spiritual 
lollowmg  after  Christ  in  the  fellowship  of  his  sufferings,  and  in  self-re- 
nunciation, was  to  him  the  principal  thing ;  and  hence  the  vehemence 
of  his  zeal  against  everything  which  tended  to  draw  men  away  from 
this.  Thus  he  says  against  the  fleshly  worshippers  of  the  cross,  "  What 
1^  do,  is  quite  a  diiferent  thing  from  what  God  has  commanded.  God 
has  commanded  us  to  bear  the  cross,  not  to  adore  it ;  tfiey  are  for  ador- 
ing it,  because  they  are  unwilling  to  bear  it  either  spiritually  or  bodily.* 
To  worship  God  after  fliis  manner,  means  to  turn  away  from  him  ;  for 
he  has  said :  *  Whoever  will  come  after  me,  let  him  deny  himself  and 
take  up  bis  cross  and  follow  me ;'  for  he  who  doea  not  break  away 
from  himself,  cannot  draw  near  to  him  who  is  higher  than  himself;  no 

'  Thoee  seem  to  have  been  fnvorite  worda  for  the  violfttion  of  the  Mosaic  ecrcmoniul 

with  ClaBdlns,  marking  the  spiritual  ten-  law.  and  tJicreliy  delivered  tlii^  fiiillitiil  frum 

deacy  of  his  vicns  of  Christianity ;  ss  in  the  binding  power  of  that  hiw :  Ituq  e  ilia 

fact   he  referred  everything  to   spiritual  cumaliter  non  observando  turn  i   ronfla 

nnion  with  Christ,  and  opposed  this  (o  cere-  gravit  invidia  et  soseepit  qaidei    t  oenom 

monial  riles.   Comp.tbe  fragments  of  Ciau-  proposilam  illis,  qai  earn  non  obber  assent 

dius,  published  by  Dr.  KudelbacL  Har-  sed  ut  crcdcntes  in  se  talis  poena   t  mora 

niae,  1 824.  p.  U,  omnino  liberaret.      In  what  folio  vs    bon 

'  Adorentur  agni,  quia  de  illo  scrtptum  ever,  be  apprehends  (lie  redempt   e  suffer 

est:  ecce  Bgnus  Dei,  quitoUitpeccatamun.  jngs  of  Christ  in  a  higher  sense.    'V  LCum 

di,  sed  isli  perversorum  dogmatum  cultores  mantar,  ep.  ad  Galat  fol.  151. 
Bgnox  vivos  volant  vorare  et  in  pariete  pic-        '  Bens  juasit  cmcetn  ponarc,  non  ado- 

tos  adorare.    Perhaps  an  allusion  to  the  tare,  isti  volnnt  adorare,  quam  nolnnt  nee 

custom  of  keeping  the  feast  of  the  pass-  spiritsliter  nee  eorporaliter  secum  portare. 

over.  It  is  not  clear  what  he  meant  by  this  an- 

'  From  a  passage  in  his  commentary  on  tithesis   of   spiritaliler   and   eorporaliter, 

the  epistle  to  the  Galatianfl.  it  might  be  in.  Perhaps  spiritual  self-denial    and  bodily 

ferred  that  he  regarded  Christ's  death  on  suffering, 
the  cross,  as  if  he  endured  it  as  a  pcnalcy 
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man  can  graap  that  which  is  above  him,  but  by  aelf-saerifice.'  Again, 
he  says,  "  To  fools  we  are  compelled  to  speak  that  which  is  foolish,  and 
cast  stones  at  stony  hearts.'  Return  to  reason,  ye  who  have  fallen 
from  the  truth  and  love  vanity ;  ye  have  become  vain,  ye  who  crucify 
the  Son  of  God  afresh  and  put  him  to  an  open  shame,  and  have  thereby 
made  the  soula  of  poor  men  in  thousands  companions  of  evil  spirits. 
By  the  shameful  sacrilege  of  images,  you  estrange  them  from  their 
Creator  and  plunge  them  in  everlasting  ruin."  He  invites  men  to  seek 
after  inward  fellowship  with  Christ,  when  he  saya :  "  Ye  bhnd,  return  to 
the  true  hght,  which  enlightens  every  roan  that  cometh  into  the  world ; 
■which  lioht  shineth  into  the  darkness  and  the  darkness  comprehendeth 
it  not ;  ye  who,  not  heholdmg  that  light,  walk  in  darkness  and  know 
not  whither  you  go,  because  the  dai-kneas  hath  hlmded  your  eyes. 
Claudius,  in  this  sense,  attacked  everything  else  which,  as  an  object 
of  false  confidence,  was  substituted  in  the  place  of  one's  own  moral  ef- 
forts, no  less  than  he  did  the  worship  of  saints.  He  held  up  as  opp(raed 
to  this  the  passage  in  Ezekiel  14:  14;  "  This  is  said,"  he  observed, 
"  to  warn  us  against  trusting  to  the  merits  or  to  the  intercession  of 
saints ;  because  no  one  who  has  not  the  same  faith,  the  same  righteous- 
ness and  truth,  whereby  the  saints  obtained  the  divine  approbation,  can 
be  eaved."^  He  had  contended  against  the  frequent  pilgrimages  to 
Home,  and  espeoiaUy  against  the  confidence  reposed  m  them  at  the  ex- 
pense of  practical  religion—  as  he  himself  says :  "  The  foolish  men,  to 
the  undervaluing  of  all  sphitual  ii^truction,  are  for  gomg  to  Kome  m 
order  to  attain  everlasthig  life."  Nor  did  he  by  any  means  oontradict 
Lhnself,  as  he  is  accused  of  doing  by  Jonas  of  Orleans,  when  he  spoke 
BO  strongly  against  the  pilgrimages,  and  stiU  would  not  own  to  Theode- 
mir  that  he  absolutely  condemned  them ;  for  it  was  not  making  ttie 
pil^mage  to  Rome  m  itself  which  he  condemned,  but  only  the  opimon 
which  supported  the  practice,  the  opimon  that  there  was  somethmg 
meritorious  in  this  act,  that  true  penance  consisted  ui  this,  that  a  man 
thereby  made  himself  sure  of  enjoying  the  intercession  of  bt.  J'eter. 
Disputing  the  high  value  ascribed  to  these  holy  pilgrimages,  he  says: 
"  One  gets  no  nearer  to  St.  Peter  by  finding  himself  on  the  spot 
where  his  body  was  buried,  for  the  soul  is  the  real  man." 

In  general,  he  denied  that  St.  Peter  possessed  any  continuous 
power  to  bind  and  to  loose  ;3  "  Christ  in  fact  did  not  say  to  Peter, 
'What  thou  loosest  in  heaven,  shall  be  loosed  also  upon  earth,  and  what 
thou  bindest  in  heaven,  shall  be  hound  also  on  earth,'  as  he  must  have 

I  Quia  videlicet  nisi  qni  a  semctipso  do-  Christi  venerimus,  nee  Job  nee  Daniel  ,nec 

ficia^  eum,  qni  snpcr  ip.nm  est.  non  ad-  NoC  rogare  pos«e  pr»  q«oq«am  '^i  """^ 

prapinquat  nel  valet  fipp^endere,  quod  qnemqne  ponare  onus  annm.  L.  ^  fol.  184. 

nitxa  ip.nme,t,sin<«nerit  mac«..e  qnod  ^l'-^^^.     ^^„„^^  ^^  i,„h,the  «TS 

*  '  Also  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Epie-  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the 

MS  adjuvan.  Cum  autem  anW  uibnnal    foL  U7. 
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Baid,  if  a  power  to  bind  and  loose  still  belonging  to  Peter  at  tte  pres- 
ent time,  had  really  been  meant ;  but  Christ  employed  the  opposite 
mode  of  expression.  The  power  of  acting  as  spiritual  judges  was  en- 
trusted to  trishops  only  during  the  period  of  their  natural  lives." 
Turning  upon  the  abbot  himself,  he  said  to  him ;  "  If  to  do  penance 
and  ta  make  the  pilgrimage  to  Rome  be  one  and  the  same  thing,  why 
for  so  long  a  time  hast  thou  received  so  many  souls  into  thy  monastery 
for  the  purpose  of  doing  penance,  and,  retaining  them  there  mstead 
of  sending  them  to  Borne,  made  them  rather  serve  thyself?  For  as 
thou  sayest,  thou  hast  a  congregation  of  a  hundred  and  forty  monks, 
all  of  whom  came  to  thee  and  gave  themselves  to  the  monastery  for 
:the .  sake  of  penance,  and  not  one  of  whom  thou  sufferest  to  go  to 
Rooae,"  By  so  doing  he  must  call  down  on  himself  that  sentence  of 
our  .Lord  against  those  who  gave  offence  to  the  least.  There  waa  no 
greater  offence  than  to  hinder  a  man  from  taking  the  course  which 
waoJd  lead  him  to  eternal  blessedness.  We  perceive  here  the  aversion 
of  Claudius  to  the  monastic  life,  and  to  the  rale  of  the  abbots.  The- 
odemjr  had  reproached  him  with  incurring  the  displeasure  of  the  Domi- 
Dus  apostolicus.  He  replied,  "  The  title  of  apostolicus  does  not  be- 
long to.him  who  adnuniaters  a  bishoprilc  founded  by  an  apostle,  but  to 
him  who  truly  fulfils  the  apoetoHcai  vocation  :  i  to  tiiose  who  occupy 
.the  place  without  fulfilling  the  vocalaon,  should  be  applied  the  passage 
in.  Matthew  23:  12."  Doubtless  lie  meant  to  say  that  he  felt  in  no- 
■■Srise  bqund  to  obey  the  pope,  where,  as  in  this  matter,  the  pope  stood 
apposed, to  the  apostolical  doctrine.' 

ilTieodenjir  hereupon  wrote  an  apology  in  opposition  to  Claudius,  ia 
iSuch,  BO  far  aa  we  can  judge  from  the  fragments  that  have  been  pre- 
g  ■OTfid^he  nude  a  good  defence  of  himself  on  the  fundamental  prin- 
©  ^»  inculcated, within  the  pale  of  the  f  rankish  church.  "  IS  the  raouks 
—  'aays  he  — ^ate  -bound  by  their  special  calUng  to  a  quiet  residence  in 
one  epat,  and  hgpce'  cannot  for  special  reasons  undertaie  the  journey 
to  1  lome,  it  is  fttill  by  no  means  inwmsistenfc  with  this,  to  consider  it 
a  priiiseworthyihingformen  to  undertake,  out  of  love  for  the  h 
land,  so  toilsome  a  journey,  and  visit  the  churches  of  those  a_^ 
with -whofle  souls  it  is  imposdble  for  them  here  tomingle.  Although 
the  pa.?sage  in  1  Tim.  ii.  might  be  rightly  applied  a^nst  such  as  sup- 
pose that  men  ean  pray  only  where  an  altar  has  been  erected,  or  relics 
are  to  be  found,  yet  though  pemntted  and  bound  to  pray  in  every 
place,  men  may  sSIl  choose  to  visit  one  particular  spot  for  the  purposes 
■of  devotion,  as  Paul  made  a  journey  to  tiie  temple  in  Jerusalem." 
He  utterly  repelled  the  assertion  of  Claudius  that  tlie  monks  had  come 
to  hijn  for  tlie  sake  of  penance,  and  that  they  were  to  gerve  him.     To 

'  Non  aie,  qni  in  catftdlra  s&3et  apostoli,  TirtntiTios  congregelnr.  Therefore  the  coin- 
ed qui  ftpostolicom  implWoffictQui.  muniy  of  ihroe  who  only  confess  CJirist 
»  Also  l^e  distinction  of  a.  visible  and  in-  oulwardlj,  wilhont  the  right  disfiosition  — 
■ridtUe  duirch  is  found  hliUol  at  in  ep-  ad  the  cburch  in  Hn  improper  sense. 
iGalat.  f.  142-  Dupliciter  •Mlesiam  posse  '  In  the  work  of  Jonas  of  Orleans,  1.  IIL 
diei,  ec  earn,  .qaac  non  hahea*  maculam  aut  De  ci^tu  imag.  1 190.  T.  XIV.  Bibl.  patr. 
mgiun  el  vera  corpus  ChriBti«i,eteam,qufl«  Lugd- 
ilt  Chrisli  QOtoine  absque  pleanis  perfectiix^uB 
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Bay  this  of  one's  self  would  be  pre3umptuou3  arrogance  m  any  nm. 
It  waa  not  to  take  refuge  in  Mm,  but  in  the  mercy  of  the  Lord,  and  to 
seek  salvation  from  Him,  that  they  had  come  to  the  monastery. 

As  may  be  inferred  from  the  language  of  one  of  his  opponents, 
Claudius  was  cited  before  an  assembly  of  bishops ;  but  he  did  not  pre- 
■^ent  himself,  as  he  could  easily  foresee  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
Lim  to  come  to  any  understanding  with  the  bishops  of  this  country ; 
and  perhaps  in  the  contempt  which  he  expressed  for  them,  ho  yielded 
too  much  to  his  indignation  against  superatition.'  But  it  is  remarfc- 
able,«  that  the  bishops  took  no  further  steps  against  him,  whether  they 
were  deterred  by  the  favor  in  which  Claudius  stood  with  the  emperor, 
or  whether  they  were  drawn  away  from  this  matter  by  other  outward 
affairs  which  they  oonadered  of  greater  moment.  Meanwhile,  how- 
ever, the  tract  of  Claudius  in  defence  of  his  opinions  furnished  abun- 
dant occasion  for  charging  him  with  heresy ;  it  was  complained  of  he- 
fore  the  emperor  Lewis,^  as  a  work  contaimng  heretical  views,  and  so 
it  was  regarded  by  men  of  note.  A  number  of  propositiona  were  ex- 
tracted from  it  which  were  pronounced  heretical ;  *  and  a  certain  Dun- 
gal,  probably  from  Scotland  or  Ireland,  undertook,  in  the  year  827 ,» 
to  refute  it,  and  called  upon  the  Frank  princes  to  take  measures  for 
preventing  the  spread  of  these  errors.  Tlie  emperor  Lewis  himself 
gave  it  in  charge  to  Jonas,  bishop  of  Orleans,  to  write  a  refutation  of 
the  above  mentioned  propositions.  But  as  in  the  meanwhile,  about  the 
year  839,  Claudius  died,  Jonas  suffered  the  matter  to  lic.s  But  when 
he  was  informed  that  Qaudius  had  succeeded  in  gaining  admission  for 
his  principles  m  those  districts,  and  had  left  behind  him  a  party  which 
followed  them,  he  felt  himself  called  upon  to  resume  and  complete 
the  work  he  had  undertaken. 

Jonas  approved  the  aeal  of  Claudius  against  the  iniag^worship  oi 
Italy ;  but  he  finds  fault  with  him  for  not  having  proceeded  with  more 
forbearance  and  caution,  and  distinguished  the  right  use  of  images 
from  the  abuse  of  them,^  for  arrogantly  asserting  that  he  alone  taught 
the  truth,  for  confounding  the  moderate  use  of  images  in  the  Frank 
and  German  church  with  the  Italian  image-worship,  for  not  sparmg 
a  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  for  attacking  the  worship  of  the  saints 
■■    ■  In  defence  of  the  veneration  paid  to  the  sign  of  the 


he  gives  areason,  which  he  might  have  applied  indeed  with  equal 
propriety  to  the  worehip  of  images:  "The  whole  act— he  said  — was 


cross 


not  an  expression  of  reverence  for  the  cross,  but  a  mark  of  reverence  and 
love  to  him,  who  by  the  cross  destroyed  the  powerof  death.      He  spoke 

'  Dungfil  remarks  In  his  inw^t  against       '  As  ho  himself  says,  two  years  after  iha 
Clandius  (1.  c  f.  223) :  Renuit  ad  ronven.    Parisian  synod  on  iniagca. 
tWoc^r™iepis™pornm,vora.nsiIlonim       '  As  he  himself  sajs  in  the  above  cited 

'^S Fonhb°^an?ia r^us^t^mTnii  m-    ^"  Im^deratus ct  mdiseretns aelns.  Qnia 
t«a  W  dinlius  dissimnlare    ertorem  gn^s_Biurationedmgereneglwt;t, 


HI  debu 

'  See  the  preface  to  the  work  of  b; 


selves  of,  as  (ho  work  of  Claudius  h 


is  scandalnn 
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of  the  custom  of  bowing  the  head  and  kissing  the  books  of  tlie  sacred 
Scriptures,  alluding  particularly  to  that  custom  in  the  church  where  the 
clergy,  after  the  lesson  from  the  gospels  had  been  read,  kissed  one 
after  another  the  holy  evangelists,  an  act — he  stud  —  intended  to  show 
reverence  and  love  to  Ilim  whose  word  had  just  been  read  —  not  to 
the  parchment  and  ink,  but  to  the  author  of  the  law.i  Aa  to  pil- 
grimages, Jonas  agreed  with  Claudius,  that  they  could  not  be  regarded 
as  anything  good  in  themselves,  aside  from  the  disposition  and  motives 
of  those  who  made  them;  but  the  same — he  supposed — might  be 
said  of  all  good  works.  To  fast,  to  give  alms,  was  no  good  thing  when 
done  from  pride  and  vanity.  Claudius  ought  therefore  to  have  judged 
of  pilgrimages  also  a«cording  to  the  different  motives  with  which  they 
were  undertaken.i*  He  himself  ascribes  to  pilgrimages  to  Rome,  un- 
dertaken for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  intercesdons  of  the  apostie 
Peter,  so  much  worth  as  this,  that  they  had  an  influence  to  awaken  zeal 
for  the  worship  of  God,  and  that  works  undertaken  from  love  to  God 
were  sure  to  have  their  reward.  Moreover,  it  was  a  principle  im- 
planted in  the  human  mind,  that  the  actual  beholding  of  a  thing  ope- 
rated more  strongly  on  the  feelings,  than  hearing  the  reports  of  oth- 
ers.' After  the  same  manner  Walafrid  Strabo  expressed  himself  on 
this  subject,*  in  his  litur^cal  work  written  about  the  year  840,  and  en- 
titled :  De  exordiis  et  incremenlia  rerum  ecclesiastic  arum,  lie  too 
declared  himself  ^  opposed  to  both  the  erroneous  extremes,  the  uncon- 
ditional rejection  of  images,  and  that  veneration  of  them  which  bor- 
dered on  idolatry.  "If  the  arts  of  the  painter  and  sculptor — saya 
he  —  must  be  censured,  because  their  works  mislead  the  uncultivated 
to  adoration,  then  God  might  be  blamed  for  having  formed  creatures 
wHeh,  by  the  impression  they  produce,  mislead  erring  mortals  to  pay 
tiiem  divine  honors.  If  we  ought  lo  destroy  images  on  account  of  this 
abuse  of  them,  so  on  the  same  principle  we  ought  to  destroy  churches, 
lest  some  might  be  led  to  suppose  that  the  omnipresent  God  is  hmited 
to  a  particular  place.  Thus  it  might  happen,  that  in  attempting  to 
avoid  everything  which  might  furnish  occasion  of  error  to  the  simple, 
nothing  would  be  left  to  us  as  a  means  of  exercising  our  devotion,  or 
of  elevating  the  simple  and  ignorant  to  the  love  of  invisible  things." 
Archbishop  Hinkmar,  of  Rheims,^  also  still  advocated  the  same  princi- 
ples, as  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  he  describes  the  image-wor- 
shippers and  the  iconoclasts  among  the  Greeks  as  two  parties  who 

'  He  defends,  it  is  true,  the  adoratio  cm-  '  From  A.  J>.  842,  abbot  of  Ikkhenaa 

as  attacked  by  Claudius,  but  he   softens  (Angia),  not  far  from  Constani:e. 

this  expression  by  Ihe  addod  explanation  :  '  U.  8. 

Volumns  more   ecclei^iastico  ob  recoida-  "  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  Ilinkmar's 

tionem  passiouis  dominicae  crucera  adorare  tract,  probably  occasioned  by  the  conlro- 

i  e.  salulare.  T,  II.  f.  183.  yersies  then  existing  on  this  subject,  which 

'  Salius  ilaque  erat.  te  hoc  opus  eK  men-  Flodoard  quotes  in  his  history  of  Rhcims, 

lis  pensassejudieio,etsicnt  alia  media  bona,  has  not  come  down  to  our  times.    Scripsit 

ICa  et  hoc  qnoque  aut  cordis  devocione  ju-  etiam  librum  flagitanlibua  coUpiscopis  fra- 

dioasse  utile  vel  eerte  ob  indevotionem  mi-  tribus  suis,  qaalilcr  ima^nca  salvatoris  vel 

nus  profuturum  sanxisse.     L.  111.  f.  189.  sanctorum  ipsius  venerandae  siut  cum  epi- 

'  Sane    est    etium    proprium    humanae  logo  (luodam  metrice  digesto.     L.  III.  e. 

mcnti,  noD  adco  compungi  ex  auditis,  sicut  29, 
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erred  on  opposite  extremes ;  that  he  eet  over  against  both  extremea 
the  tradition  of  the  fathers  and  the  doctrine  of  Scripture,  and  that 
he  speaks  with  approbation  of  the  Carolinian  books,  which  be  had 
read  in  his  youth.'  Nevertheless,  at  such  a  time  when  the  tendency 
of  the  religious  spirit  was  so  strongly  directed  to  sense,  when  there 
was  such  a  lack  of  educated  clergymen,  and  the  influence  of  the  Rom- 
ish church  in  which  image-worship  reigned  supreme,  was  so  great,  tha 
superstition  could  not  fail  eventually  to  pass  over  also  to  tb^  church 
of  the  Franks.  Especially  as  the  dark  times  of  the  tenth  century 
were  now  commencing,  tim"ea  so  inauspicious  to  pure  religion,  tliat  al- 
ready at  the  synod  of  Trosley  in  the  beginning  of  this  century,  we  find 
the  bishops  complaining  thus :  "  It  is  to  be  charged  to  our  ilegligence 
and  ignorance  and  to  that  of  our  fellow-laborers,  that  in  the  church^ 
nuny  are  to  be  found  sunk  in  the  lowest  vice,  and  multitudes  almost 
without  number  of  every  sex  and  order,  who  to  the  years  of  old  age 
have  never  obtained  so  much  correct  knowledge  of  the  simple  faith,  as 
to  be  able  to  repeat  the  words  of  the  confession  of  faith,  or  of  the 
Ixird's  prayer. "'^  , 

Yet  even  in  these  times  of  gross  darkness,  mdividual  mstances  were 
not  wanting  of  a  countervailing  influence,  proceeding  from  organs  of  a 
purer.  Christian  spirit.  We  see  shining  forth  in  the  midst  of  aU  this 
darkness  a  man,  for  example,  like  NOus,  who,  at  any  period,  might 
justly  be  esteemed  a  clear  light  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  And  in  the  same 
country,  which  was  at  that  time  the  seat  of  the  woret  superstition,  m 
Italy,  stood  forth  an  individual,  not  to  be  compared  indeed  with  N^us 
for  purity  of  disposition  and  zeal  sanctified  and  ennobled  by  the  sp^it 
of  love  and  gentleness,  but  still  manfully  earnest  in  contending  with  the 
fleshly  Christianity  of  the  times,  and  the  immorality  which  served  as  ite 
prop,— Ratherius,  bishop  of  Verona.  He  attacked  with  boldne^  and 
vigor,  the  conduct  of  the  wicked  clergy,  who  by  encouraging  men  to 
rely  on  absolution,  and  indulgences,  without  impressing  on  their  hearta 
the  nature  and  the  conditions  of  true  penitence,  did  but  confirm  them 
in  their  sinful  propeiaities.  Such  clergymen,  he  styled  murderers  of 
souh.^  The  same  bishop  also  enjoins  it  on  his  parochial  priests,  ds  a 
duty,  not  to  bestow  absolution  on  any  man  for  any  reasons  whatsoever, 
unless  he  gave  signs  of  true  penitence.*  It  is  a  fact  which  serves  to 
characterize  both  him  and  his  clergy,  that  the  latter  found  fault  with 
him  because  he  made  the  way  of  salvation  too  hard  for  the  people,  and 
promised  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  none  but  the  suffering.*  In  pai^ 
ticular,  he  distinguished  himself  in  his  fast-sermons  by  the  boldness  and 
decbion  with  which  he  attacked  every  species  of  mock  penitence,  and 

'  See  the  opascnlum  contra  Hincm-Lan-  lo,  et  adulterinfie  absoluMom?,  largilionis 

danensera,  e  20.  T.  IL  opp.  f.  457.  ve!  eerie  ben«dictiom>  flagello  aut  pessiin^ 

tp  IS  runmctaum  inlerficiat  lUos  exemplo.    Do 

»  He  speaks  of  eeelesiastlea.  who  ob-  contemptu  eanonum  P.I  i  H- ed^B<dlenn. 

Kmd  the%hurch  laws  so  far  as  to  refhtin  f.  355;  or  D'Achery  «P'='"^-.  ^^  I^^- 3?"- 
from  beating  sinners  with  the  Bstorwith        »  NuUas  vestrum,  minus  digne  poenilen. 

rods ;  hut  «%o  did  thera  a  fouler  wrong,  in  tern  ciyuscanqae  'ei  graMa  ad  reeono.ba- 

thal  they  muHered  them  spiritually.    Si  honem  adducat.    In  his  Synodica,  ^  8. 
non  periutiat   Bdeles  delinquent's  (quod        '  Calamitosw  ;st«  solnn.  r^um  Dei 

et  canonibas  interdieitur)  pugno  vet  baoa-  promitut,  1.  c  D  Aohery,  f.  35K. 
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all  the  props  of  a  false  security  joined  to  a  sinful  life.  Thus  he  in 
veighs  against  those,i  who  would  indemnify  themselves  for  fasting  at 
some  particular  season,  by  drunkenness  and  gluttony  at  other  times. 
"  Ti^  have  not  rightly  fasted  —  saJd  he  —  who  save  what  they  have 
abstracted  from  their  bodies,  as  an  offering  either  for  their  appetites  or 
for  their  avarice.  Nor  is  there  anything  which  can  please  Gtid  in  tlie 
fasts  of  those  who  in  the  season  of  fasting  are  still  busy  with  calumnies, 
conten^ons,  and  other  evil  works.  It  were  better,  as  St.  Jerome  says, 
to  put  np  daily  with  a  less  amount  of  food,  than  to  fast  severely  all  at 
one  time.  It  were  better,  if  for  no  other  reason,  because  the  latter 
may  be  done  out  of  mere  vanity."  Again,  he  says,  "  We  ought  not 
to  suppose,  that  good  can  be  balanced  off  against  evil ;  that  one  may 
fast,  for  instance,  ^ve  alms,  forgive  injuries,  pray,  and  then  be  allowed 
to  commit  adultery  or  other  crimes  with  impunity ;  for  the  forgiveness 
of  an  is  promised  to  none,  but  those  who  repent  of  it  and  forsake  it."^ 
He  spoke  against  those,  who  ascribed  undue  importance  to  a  dead  and 
unproductive  faith,  and  to  a  participation  in  the  outward  fellowship  of 
the  church  ;  who  promised  all  baptized  and  orthodox  Christians  finfd 
salvation  though  they  might  have  to  endure  the  pains  of  purgatory ; 
who  said,  God  is  too  merciful  to  suffer  any  man  who  is  a  Christian  to 
be  lost  in  hell,  though  they  would  have  said  the  truth,  had  they  under- 
stood, that  no  man  is  a  Christian  but  he  who  does  the  will  of  Christ. 
Bo  far  was  such  a  dead  faith  without  works  ti^m  being  of  any  avail, 
that  on  the  contrary  they  are  the  more  deserving  of  punishment,  who 
possess  the  means  of  grace  so  far  beyond  others,  and  yet  make  no  use 
of  them  for  their  own  improvement.  He  exposed  the  folly  of  relying 
on  any  species  of  good  works  whatever,  to  which  a  false  value  was 
ascribed  when  isolated  as  an  opus  operatum  and  considered  apart  from 
the  temper  of  the  heart ;  as  for  example,  when  property  wrongly  ao- 
qmred  was  .given  as  alms.  The  essential  thing  was,  to  seek  to  do 
good,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  idle  fame  of  it,  but  for  the  honor  of  God's 
law,  and  from  sympathy  with  all  that  is  human.  Everything  depend- 
ed on  the  disposition  of  the  heart ;  and  he  who  was  so  poor  as  to  have 
nothing  to  give,  could  still  give  himself,  that  is,  his  heart,  in  a  sympsr 
thizing  love.3  In  exhorting  to  prayer,  he  also  speaks  against  the  opus 
operatum,  and  points  to  the  inward  temper  as  the  essential  thing. 
"  They  —  says  he  —  do  not  rightly  pray,  who  ask  of  the  Lord,  not  that 
which  he  has  commanded  us  to  ask,  but  rather  that  which  he  has  for- 
bidden ;  for  he  bids  ua  to  long  and  seek  after  heavenly  things,  while 
we  seek  after  the  things  of  earth.  He  bids  us  pray  for  those  who  per- 
secute us;  but  we  think  impious  prayers  against  them."     He  spoke 

'  D'Achery,  f.  384  et  eeq,  ■   '  Vid.  1. 1  f.  38G.     So  also  in  the  VI. 

'  So  also  praeloqoiornm,  L  VI.  Maitene  hook  of  his  Fraeloqmii  Martene  et  Durand. 

el  Darand.  monamenlor.  et  seriptor.  Tet  T.IX.f.tl43:  Quodlibet  bonnm  qoanqnam 

collecdo,  T.  IX.  f  948 :  Pocnitentiam  vera  minimum,  si  propter  oaritatem  fads,  secn- 

aee  iste  nee  ille  digne  agere  convincitur,  si  rus  esto,  cum  fructu  faeis.  Si  propter  alind 

dum  nnum  quodlihet  vitium  sese  mace-  fads,  ue  crres,  inaniter  faeis.    A  qnoUbet 

tando  insequilur,  aliud  simile  aut  forsilan  malo  si  tarilatis  amore  compescaris,  raer- 

gravius  aut  ceite  plura  alia  comiuitlere  non  cede  non  carebis.  Si  ob  aliud  agis,  nee  Tenia 

vcrctnr.  nedum  gratia  dignus  haliens. 
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a'tair.^t  t'le  secmini^lv  ('evout,  who  spent  the  night  in  prayer  and  spii^ 
ihi'al  songs  but  the  day  in  idleness  and  uncharitabieness,  though  the 
day  •as  meant  for  labor,  and  the  night  for  repi»e.  Tme  prayer- 
he  said— is  that  which  springs  from  worshippmg  Ood  in  spint  and  in 
truth  The  opinion  which  Katherins  entertained  of  pilgnmagos,  may 
be  .athered  from  the  record  of  his  own  meditations  on  a  oertam  occa- 
sion In  the  year  966,  when  on  the  eve  of  a  jonmey  to  E»me  on  mat- 
ters'of  bnsiness,  he  proposed  the  question  to  himself,  why  am  1  gnng 
teEmtien  "Not  — he  answered  — for  the  sake  of  prayer,  arguing 
from  John  4:  21,  that  every  man  can  worship  God  in  spirit  and  m 
truth  even  in  his  own  house.  "  Nor  is  it  to  learn  what  is  good  and 
mil-pleasing  to  Sod,  Micah  6;  8,  "  He  hath  stowed  thee,  0  m»n, 
whit  is  goi ;  and  what  doth  the  lord  reqmre  of  thee,  but  to  do  justly, 
and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  wali  humbly  with  thy  God ;- not  merely 
when  we  go  to  Rome,  but  m  whatever  other  place  we  may  Bud  oui- 
selves.  But  he  walks  constantly  with  God  who  never  depart,  from 
His  commandments.  In  this  consists  the  law  and  the  prophets,  that 
we  at  all  times,  in  thought,  word,  and  deed,  follow  Chnst. 

The  earnest  desire  of  Ratherius  to  promote  spintual  views  of  Chnt 
tianity,  led  him  to  use  his  injuenco  agabst  a  spec.es  of  sensuous  an- 
fhropiiorphism,  which  through  the  fault  of  ign.r»rt  and  ««*~ted 
ecclSastic.,  had  again  become  widely  diffused.'  But  m  this  case  tf 
was  certainly  not  less  evident  than  m  the  ease  of  the  earlier  AntW 
Jomorphite,;  that  it  was  a  tendency  which  could  be  graphed  ™th  and 
Sbdued,  not  by  any  negative  process,  not  by  attacking  the  smg  e  er- 
»re  wKeh  were  connected  with  this  mode  of  thinking,  but  only  by 
oSatin.,  through  the  spirit  of  Christianity  itself  on  the  very  ^und- 
Xf  f°aii,  mod.  of  thmking  and  spirituaWng  it,  t„m  the  mmos 
lentre  of  the  Christian  consciousness.  He  was  informed  that  the 
priests  of  the  see  of  Vicensa  entertained  altogether  sensuous  and  aii- 
fhropomorphic  notions  of  God,  taking  the  SS"'*"  "Pf  "'"t  ^^  m'^ 
the  Old  Trstament  simply  in  the  r  literal  sense.  This  led  him  m  one 
K'se™  StttSJLse  .eshl,  vices,  and  t.  speak  of  the  divine 
being  as  a  spirit.  But  he  thns  gave  offence  to  the  great  mass,  .ho 
Ld  never  been  used  to  represent  anjthmg  to  themselves  e»ept  under 
some  form  of  sense,  and  wto  therefore  supposed  tley  must  lose  the 
who'e,  tfthey  gave  up  the  sensuous  form  under  wjich  they  conceived 
J  Even  ■«™  of  his  own  priests  imagined,  hke  those  ancient  Anthr* 
pomorphites,  that  their  God  had  been  taken  "•? J""  f  «■?!  "f «  " 
™  onlT  under  the  form  of  such  images  they  codd  behold  him.s 


In 


was  only  under  the  lonn  oi  sucn  uuag™  v..,.j  ..-".-  —" -— 

hk^  manner  he  objected  to  the  sensuous  notions  which  the  rude  multi- 
ple,TiTLdueaid  clergy  framed  to  themselves,  of  a  God  seated  on 
"go  den  throne,  and  surrounded  by  a  throng  of  winged  angels  A 
to,  had  been  circulated  that  on  a  certain  Monday,  mass  would  be 

.H.,™iu.R..b.ri,Ro.....nti.,..    ,„;*«  "t.fSn.  SSrit 
Bentiunt.  ed.  Viecher.  png.  116.  t.  c.  roi.  o    . 
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celebrated  by  the  angel  Micbael.  As  might  be  expected,  a  vast  mul- 
titude flocked  to  the  church  where  such  an  extraordinary  mass  waa  to 
he  held,  which  was  a  source  of  no  small  gain  to  the  priests.  But  Ka- 
theriua  took  great  pains  to  introduce  and  foster  more  spiritual  views, 
and  to  destroy  those  idols,  as  hB  called  them,  which  men  fiad  formed 
out  of  their  own  ima^natioii.'  He  attacked  the  superstition  which 
pretended  to  cure  diseases  by  the  use  of  amulets  and  charms,  and  to 
ridse  or  hush  storms  by  forms  of  incantation.'  "  The  miracles  wrought 
by  the  holy  men  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments — said  he  —  were 
not  their  own  work,  but  the  work  of  God  through  their  instrumentality. 
Their  faith,  the  faith  to  which  our  Lord  ascribes  such  power.  Matt. 
17: 19,  accomplished  this.  Neither  the  devi!  nor  any  evil-minded  man 
could  produce  such  effects,  to  the  injury  of  others ;  but  God  produces 
them  whenever  he  pleases,  by  the  hMids  of  his  servants ;  and  being  in- 
finitely good  produces  them  oidy  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  "^ 

Among  these  organs  of  a  right  Christian  spirit,  who  fought  against 
superstition,  and  the  worldly  temper  dressed  out  in  tiie  garb  of  Chris- 
tianity, we  may  place  also  Odo,  the  abbot  of  Cluny.  In  the  introduc- 
tion to  his  biographical  notice  of  count  Gerald  of  Aurilly,  a  pious  lay- 
man, he  notices  as  among  the  particular  marks  of  a  holy  man,  the 
Christian  virtues  and  deeifi  of  mercy,  these  being  the  more  acceptable 
qualities  in  the  sight  of  God,  though  miracles  are  valued  at  a  much 
mgher  rate  by  the  multitude  ;*  "  for — says  he,  assigning  his  reasons 
—  our  Lord  in  the  final  judgment  will  say  to  many,  who  had  prophe- 
sied and  performed  wonders,  I  never  knew  you.  But  to  those  who 
have  led  a  righteous  hfe,  he  will  say :  Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father." 
And  hi  his  preface  to  the  second  book -he  said  of  those,  who  reiused  to 
allow  to  this  Gerald  the  tide  of  saint,  because  he  waa  neither  martyr 
nor  confessor,  nor  had  ever  wrought  a  miracle  ;*  "  They  ought  to  know, 
that  the  name  martyr  and  confessor  might  be  applied  not  only  to  him, 
but  to  every  one,  who  in  the  conflict  with  sin,  has  borne  his  cross,  or 
by  good  works  glorified  God ;  for  men  confess  or  deny  God  by  their 
works,  as  the  sacred  Scriptures  teach,  1  John  2:  3.  Rom.  2;  23.  But 
what  would  they,  who  like  the  Jews  demand  miracles,  say  of  John  the 
Baptist,  who  never  performed  a  miracle  in  his  life  ?  For  although 
miracles  were  not  wholly  wanting  in  the  life  and  works  of  the  individual 
of  whom  we  are  speaHng,  yet  to  those  who  ask  for  them  we  shall  con- 
tent ourselves  with  tiiis  one  reply,  that  the  great  miracle  of  his  life 
■was  \m  contempt  of  earthly  goods."  This  correct  appreciation  of 
miraeles  from  the  properly  Christian  point  of  view,  fliia  inchnation  to 
set  a  higher  value  upon  the  moral  power  of  Christianity,  is  a  trait 

'  Quoqnomodo  [dola  lihi  in  corde  coe-  retnlpnint,  scd  disripliniitum  Vivendi  mo- 

pisti  Btnltissime  fahricare.  dum  et  opera  iniHKricordiflu,  quae  Deo  ma- 

*  Fraoloquior,  1. 1.  fot.  15  ct  SI.  ed.  Bal-  gis  plaeeni.  non  puui-o.  1)e  vita  ^.  Geraldi 
lerin.  1. 1,  praef.  BiblJolheca  Clnniwen.^i^!.  f.  67. 

'  Kafit  hoc  per  aerros  unoa,  com  ei  pla-  '  Thn*  strongly  be  eBpreasea  himself  in 

cnerit  Deus,  et  cum  sic  sumrae  bonus,  he-  hU  zeal  for  the  recogniiion  of  the  common 

nigne  ut  bonns.    Sermo  II.  de  aseensione,  worth  and  digniij"  of  Christiiins:  illi  qui 

D'Acherj,  f.  100.  dclimnl,  quod  nee  martyr  nee  tonfesaor  va- 

*  The  witnesses  of  his  life,  qui  signs  qni-  leat  dk'i. 
dem,  qnae  vulgus  magni  p<:ndit,  non  multa 
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which  evoryivhere  distinguishes  the  ahhot  of  Ciuny.  Thus,  after  hav- 
ing related  how  Gerald  forgave  a  man  who  attempted  to  rob  him,  and 
how  he  made  the  man  a  present  of  that  which  he  intended  to  steal,  he 
adds  ia  reference  to  this  trial  of  patience  and  love :  "  His  conduct  in 
this  ease  seems  to  me  a  greater  wonder,  than  if  he  had  turned  the  thief 
into  a  stone."'  We  discern  here  the  tradition  of  the  genuinely  Chris- 
tian spirit,  a  tradition  whose  current  6owed  steadily  through  every 
centnry,  and  which  enabled  many  even  in  these  times  of  darkness,  to 
apprehend  the  miracle  according  to  its  true  Christian  sense,  for  we  find 
l&e  views  entert^ned  also  by  others  of  this  period.^  To  show  that  it 
was  possible  even  for  one  who  was  a  layman  to  lead  a  pious  life,  Odo 
composed  lus  biographical  account  of  count  Gerald  of  Aurilly,  a  man 
distinguished  above  those  of  his  own  order,  by  bis  diligent  and  faithfiil 
study  of  the  Scripturea,^  by  his  devotional  habits,  his  lively  sympathy 
in  aU  Christian  objects,  his  beneficence  and  his  gentie  treatment  of  h^ 
tenants,*  "  As  this  man  —  says  he,  in  the  preface  to  his  Life  —  lived 
like  Noah  among  his  contemporaries  according  to  die  law  of  God,  so 
God  has  set  him  apart  as  a  witness  to  all,  that  beholding  in  him  an  ex- 
ample near  at  hand  of  a  pious  life,  others  may  be  awakened  to  emula- 
tion, and  that  it  may  not  be  thought  a  difficult  or  impossible  thing  to 
observe  the  divine  precepts,  when  they  are  seen  to  be  observed  by  a 
layman,  and  a  great  man  of  the  world."* 

Such  sohtary  examples  and  organs  of  the  geniunely  Christian  spirit, 
as  those  just  described,  could  not,  however,  oppose  any  effectual  check 
to  the  superstition  which  had  fastened  itself  upon  the  worship  of  sainta 
and  relics,  and  other  corrupt  elements  jn  the  doctrine  of  the  church, 

■  '  Certe  milii  indetur,  qnod  id  ma^s  ad-  fiiornnC  ct  ipsa.     Then  wa  find  extolled  aa 

miratione  digniini  eit,  quam  si  rurem  rigere  ttbove  all  mjmcles,  his  perseverance  and 

in  saxi  duritiem  fccisset,  1, 1,  c.  36.  constuncv,  ainid  every  trial,  in  llie  good 

'  So  wrilBB  the  abbot  Arnalph  of  Moti,  resolutions  he  had  once  formed :  Qnid  enim 

in  the  last  times  of  the  tenth  ceiiturj^:  gloriosins,  quod  victns  ab  eo  ubique  hostij, 

"Perseverance  in  j^od  works  to  the  end  is  Deo  vinccnt«  snceubnit!    Mabilton  acta 

more  than  all  miracles,"    Nee  signonim  sanetor.  O.  B.  Saec.  VL  P.  11.  f.  346. 

Tel  miracalomm  no'itaCem  plerunique  dif-  ^  Owing  to  the  feebleness  of  his  health 

ferendam  Taeere  sanetilaCts,  vel  inde  paten-  when  a  child,  his  parents  doubted,  wlielher 

ter  ostenditur,  quod  per  malos  haec  all-  he  would  be  fit  Co  enter  the  order  of  knights, 

quando  Imnt,  multosque  ecclesia  snmmo  snd  hence  gave  his  education  such  a  direc- 

honore  colit,  dc  qnibus  an  nno  saltern  signo  tion  that  in  case  of  necessity  ho  might  en- 

cWnerint,  reticetur.     Vid.  Vita  Joannis  ter  the  spiritaal  order.    Thus  he  may  have 

Gorziensia,  c.  L  }  4.    Acta   sanctor,   BT,  acquired  more  learning,  as  well  as  ocenpied 

febrnar.    In  the  letter,  in  which  Poppo,  himself  a  longer  time  in  study,  than  was 

archbishop  of  Triers,  in  ihe  year  1042,  ^ro-  customary  for  persons  of  his  class.    Undo 

posed  to  pope  Bcnedici  IX.  the  canoniza-  factum  est,  nt  propcmodum  pletiiter  scrip- 

tion  of  a  certain  hermit  Simeon,  he  wrote  turarum  sericm  disceret  atque  mullos  cleri- 

to  him:  NoQ  tam  tipia,  quae  lidelibas  et  corum  qnantumlihet  sciolos  in  ejus  ci^ni- 

infidetibns  rommonia  sttnl,  qnam  fidei  vir-  tione  praeiret. 

tna,  qna  fideles  ab  inlidelibiis  seqaesCrati  *  He  was  opposed^  to  the  cruel  punisb- 
snnC,  qua  ipse  dum  adhnc  in  corpore  man-  ments,  which  were  still  in  practice  at  that 
eret,  plnrimum  v^it  de  ejus  sanctitalo  time,  sach  as  maitntngs.  Odo  says  of  him, 
nos  certos  reildit.  Vid.  Mabillon  Acta  I.I.  e.  20;  Nnnquam  anditum  est,  nt  se 
8nec.  VI,  P.  I.  f.  370.    And  in  die  praetente  quilibet  aut  morte  punitus  sit  ant 


Lifb  of  Ilcrlain,  ahhot  of  the  monastetr  of  imncatns  memhris. 

Bee  in  Normandy,  who  lived  in  Ihe  later  '  Nee  ohservamia  mandatorum  Del  ffra- 

limes  of  this  cenCory.  it  is  said:  lieferimus  vis  aut  impossibilis  aestimetnr,  qnonum 

miracnla,  sed  ei'.  oittlo  ¥iil[;ns  fert  senten-  qnidem  haec  a  laico  el  potente  homine  ob- 

tiam,  mnltum  pandora,  quanquam  non  de-  sernata  videntnr. 
VOL.  III.                                     38 
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and  which  was  promoted  rather  than  fought  down  bj  the  multitude  of 
incompetent  ecclesiastics. 

But  while  on  the  one  hand,  the  superstition  which  attached  itself  to 
the  worship  of  saints  and  relics  bordered  nearly  on  paganism,^  wemay 
trace  on  the  other,  the  signs  of  such  a  reaction  against  the  worship  of 
saints  as  seems  to  betray  a  misapprehension  or  entire  disregard  of  the 
Christian  element  at  bottom,  in  the  consciousness  of  the  cDnoblement 
of  man's  nature  by  being  raised  to  the  fellowshipof  a  divine  Me  —  aa 
seems  to  betray  some  approach  to  an  abstract  Deism.  In  opposition  to 
this  tendency,  Ratherius  the  antagorust  of  superstition  defended  the 
worship  of  saints.  Some  one  had  taken  offence  at  the  hymn  sung  on 
the  festival  of  All-saints,  particularly  at  an  expresMon  there  used  con- 
cerning the  reign  of  the  saints,^  as  if  it  ascribed  too  much  dignity  to  the 
saints,  and  detracted  from  the  honor  due  to  God  alone.  "  It  would 
have  been  the  more  proper  expression  —  to  say,  the  saints  are  blessed 
with  God,  not  that  they  reigned  with  him."  "  As  if,"  said  Ratherius, 
"  to  be  blessed,  to  reign,  to  live  with  God,  were  not  all  one  and  the 

'  One  characteristic  exBmple  of  paR""  so'"  vesana  volnptate,  ut  sic  Iftnlnin  mftj)>- 

iDpersiition  13  the  following.    While  the  rem  stipem  vcl  muw^stum  a  plebe  j>en:ipi- 

above  mentioned  Rorauald  wns  residing  in  ant.     The  wnler  of  this  Life  mentions  the 

Statux,  tho  report  got  abroad  that  he  woa  example  of  an  old  woman,  who  threw  her- 

about  to  leave  that  counlrr,  when  the  peo-  self  down,  with  her  head  and  face  -veiled. 

Die  proposed,  if  they  conld  not  prevent  the  before  the  tomb  of  (his  archbishop  Gode- 

ixecution  of  Ms  pnrpose  in  any  other  way,  hard  of  Hildeshdm,  who  w^  alr^dy  re- 

(O  kill  him;  so  thai  at  least  they  might  have  pnted  a  saint,— and  rolling  herself  about, 

the  body  of  the  gmnt  as  a  protection  from  saddenlr  stood  up,  saying  she  had  been 

evil-  which  Damiani,  in  his  accoHnt  of  his  cured  of  a  blindness  of  many  years.  When 

life, 'calls  an   impia   pietas,  c.  IV.  5  20.  tho  report  of  this  wonderful  event  had  been 

Whenever  a  person  died,  who  had  been  spread  for  and  wide,  the  people  and  the 

particularly  venerated  and  loved  on  acconnt  clergy  hastened  to  the  spot,  among  whom 

of  his  Bietv  the  people  soon  gathered  about  was  the  bishop  himself.    Already  it  was 

hisKravelopavhimthehonorofasaint—  proposed  to  hold  a  pnblic  thanksgivmg  m 

tee  the  acconnt  of  the  life  of  Bardo,  arch-  the  church,  ulien  certain  villatfers  from  the 

hishon  of  Mentz,  c.  VII.  ^  69.  loth  Jane,  same  town  with  ihe  old  woman,  who  knew 

—  and  very  soon  stories  began  to  be  circu-  her  to  bo  a  cheat,  tBsnfled  that  she  had  of- 

laled  of  wonderful  cures  performed  on  the  ten  been  in  the  practice  of  playing  snch 

spot     This  was  done,  not  only  in  tho  case  tricks.    Bishop  Godehard  nsod  10  remark 

of  ecclesUsrics  and  monks,  bnt  aiso  of  lay-  of  snch  cases,  that  owing  10  the  number  of 

men  who  stood  in  high  repnte  for  piety;  deceivers,  even  those  were  not  behoved 

ineh    for  example,  as  tho  parents  of  the  who   told  the  trnth.    Acta  sanctor.  Mri. 

above  mentioned  Barda    See  the  Life  just  T.Lf.517.    As  the  sale  of  relics  could  be 

cited  i  1.    But  these  stories  about  miracles  made  a  profiwble  business,  and  the  news 

were  also  circulated  by  intentional  fraud,  of  their  arrival  in  any  place  immediatelT 

Tagrants  afflicted,  aa  ihey  gave  ont,  with  brouKht  out  the  sick  in  crowds  (see  the  Life 

gore  diseases,  came  to  the  grave  of  some  ofItabanusMauros,byhLsscholarKndolph, 

individualwhohaddledinlbcodorofsanc-  c.IL  Acta  sanctor.  Bolland.  Pebruar.  T.  L 

tity,  and  throwing  themselves  dovm  on  it,  f.  5i3),  so  this  eircnmstanee  also  was  a 

declared  themselves  suddenly  cured,  ex-  strong  temptation  to  fraud.    Glaber  Bo- 

peetinK  thus  to  receive  a  more  bountiful  dolph  gives  a  remarkable  example  of  a 

alms  from  the  people,  who  would  rejoice  to  cheat,  who  roved  about  the  country  under 

behold  such  miracles  wrought  by  their  saint  different  names,  with  dead  mens  bones. 

In  the  Lift:  of  Godehard,  archbisliop  of  Hil-  These,    as   he  pretended,  were   wonder- 

desheim,  it  is  related,  c.  VII.  i  50 :  Propter  working  relics,  which  he  had  discovered  by 

quasdam  vanae  mentis  personas,  quae  in  a  revelation  from  angels.    And  he  made  a 

nostra  patria  usitato  more  per  sacra  loca  profitable  business  of  it.  Vid.  Hist  L  IV. 

discniTcntes,  so  auc  caeros  aut  debiles  vel  c.  III. 

elingues  vel  certe  obscssos  temere  simulant  '  The  words  w 

et  ante  altaria  vel  sepulcra  sanctorum  se  n...,...Tinii. 
coram  ponnlo  volutantes  pugnisque  londen- 
Ks  sanatos  se  illico  proclamant,  ea  scihcet 
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Barae  thing.  The  objector  might  be  right,  provided  only  he  so  under- 
stood the  sole  dominion  and  sovereignty  of  God,  as  to  place  no  larata 
to  the  free  grace  of  God,  which  converts  vessels  of  wrath  into  vessels 
of  mercy,  and  not  only  elevates  them  to  the  rank  of  kings,  but  even 
makes  them  partakers  of  the  divine  nature."' 

But  in  this  period  the  worship  of  saints  underwent  a  change,  occur 
Bioned  by  the  new  system  of  the  church  constitution.  Ori^nally, 
each  church  had  her  particular  saints,  men  who  had  sprung  from  her 
own  bosom,  distinguished  for  their  pious  manner  of  life  and  death, 
and  for  what  they  had  done  and  suffered  for  the  church,  andtherefore 
the  objects  of  her  special  veneration.  In  course  of  time,  it  so  hap- 
pened of  its  own  accord,  that  many  of  these,  owing  to  their  important 
portion  hi  the  development  of  the  church,  or  to  the  fame  of  the  mirar 
culous  cures  performed  at  tiieir  tombs,  became  the  objects  of  a  more 
general  veneration,  and  that  the  festivals  consecrated  to  their  memory- 
were  observed,  by  degrees,  through  a  wider  cu-cie  of  churches.  But 
it  was  only  in  tins  period,  and  under  the  ecclesiastical  monarchy  of 
the  popes,  now  completely  organized,  that  the  worship  of  a  smnt  could 
"be  introduced  at  once  into  the  practice  of  the  entire  chufch.  Pope 
John  XV.  set  the  precedent  for  this,  by  a  bull  issued  in  the  year 
973,  which  conferred  this  distinction  on  bishop  Uhich  of  Augsburg, 
who  had  died  twenty  years  before,  and  whose  pious  and  active  zeal  in  the 
performance  of  every  part  of  his  official  duty,  assuredly  deserved  the 
enduring  remembrance  of  veneration  and  love.  It  was  done  at  the 
motion  of  liutolf,  bishop  of  Augsburg,  after  a  report  had  been  read 
of  the  hfe  and  miracles  of  Ulrich.a  The  worship  of  the  samta  was 
defined  in  this  bull,  as  a  worship  to  be  paid  through  them  to  the 
lord,  of  whom  they  had  testified,  as  an  honor  to  the  servants  re- 
dounding to  the  glory  of  their  Master,  by  rendering  which,  men  con- 
scious of  the  imperfection  of  their  own  righteousness  might  hope  to  be 
assisted  by  the  merits  and  intercession  of  those  whom  they  adored.a 
Thus,  in  the  present  case,  eaint>worship  was,  on  the  one  hand,  referred 
back  to  its  ground  in  the  Christian  consciousness,  the  conviction,  that 
Christ  himself  is  represented  in  the  organs  which  are  sanctified  by  his 
spirit ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  immediate  reference  of  the  re!i- 
gous  consciousness  to  Christ  was  hindered,  by  the  intervention  of 
another  mediation,  supposed  to  be  necessary  for  men  filled  with  the 

'  Quod  ijnidciQ  recte  faceret,  si  singula-  dibus  Dei  diutissime  persolvendis  sempe" 

rem  Deitatem  ejus,  regnamm,  et  potentiam  valeat  proficore. 

ila  pie  venerando  inleTligerct,  ut  graluitne  '  Deetevimus  memoriam   illius   allfeotn 

miserationi,  quae  ex  vasis  irae  vaaa  lacta  piissimo  et  devotiono  fidclissLma  veneran- 

miseriroi'diae  lanto  diiat  munere,  quo  noo  dam,  quoniam  sic  adoramus  et  colimus 

reges  (antuni  raodo  esse  et  vocari,  sed  insu-  reliquiae  martyrum  et  confessorum,  nc  com 

per  Deos  esse  et  dici  ineffftbili  conowlat  cqjnsmartyresetconfeBaorea3unt,adgremuB, 

benignitate,  impie  invidendo  contraire  li-  bonoramua6erv08,uthoQorredundetinDo 

meret:  Praeloquior.  LIV.  f.892.  ed.  Bal-  tninum,  qui  dixit :  Qui  voa  recipil,  me  ree= 

lerin.      We   wcognize  here,  in  Eather'B  pit  ac  perinde  nos,  qui  lidueiam  noatrao 

obscure  and  awkward  atjle,  tlie  antayonism  jnstitiae  non  habemus,  illorum  preeibua  et 

of  a  deeti-fiilt  ChrislJan  Tlieism  to  an  ab-  meritia  apnd  tlemcnlissimum  Dtium  jugi- 

■iract  Deism.  icr  adjuvemur.  Vid.  Mabillon.  acta  aimetor. 

'The  words:  Qualenus  memoria  Udal-  Baec  V.  f.471. 
rid  divino  culcoi  dicaia  exiiistat  et  in  lau- 
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sense  of  their  oivn  sinfulness.  Tor  the  most  part,  however,  the  wor 
ship  of  saints  began  in  the  first  place  with  the  people,  on  whom  the 
life  of  some  pious  man  had  made  a  profound  impression,  and  among 
whom  the  fame  of  the  miracles  performed  at  his  tomb  was  generaUj 
difiiised.  If  now  the  bishop  sympathized  with  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
people  for  the  memory  of  such  an  individual,  then,  by  drawing  up  a 
report  to  the  pope  of  his  hfe,  his  manner  of  death,  and  of  his  mira- 
cles, the  bishop  brought  it  about,  that  the  worship  of  the  saint  should 
be  no  longer  confined  to  one  community,  but  that  his  name  should  be 
introduced  into  the  list  of  saints  to  be  honored  and  worshipped  by  the 
whole  church.* 

Among  the  religious  customs  universally  observed  in  this  period, 
was  the  use  of  the  consecrated  oil  on  the  sick.  The  first  occasion  of 
this  custom  had  been  given  already  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  centu- 
ries, by  the  method  adopted  to  counteract  a  superstition  which  pre- 
TEuled  among  new  converts,  and  which  was  spread  by  their  means. 
As  a  substitute  for  tJie  amulets  and  forms  of  incantation  resorted  to 
by  the  ack,  was  introduced  the  anointing  of  the  ^ck  with  consecrated 
oil,  accompanied  with  prayer,  according  to  the  direction  in  James  5: 
14,  15.  Mark  6.  Thus,  m  a  sermon  ascribed  to  Augustin,'  but 
belcai^ng  perhaps  to  Cseaarius  of  Aries,  speaking  against  amulets  for 
tite  sick,  the  writer  says  :  "  How  much  better,  that  mothers  should 
hasten  to  the  church,  should  receive  the  body  and  blood  of  Chrbt, 
and  anointing  herself  and  hers,  in  f^th,  with  the  consecrated  oil, 
obtain,  according  to  the  words  of  the  apostle  James,  not  merely 
health  of  body,  but  also  the  forgiveness  of  sins,"»  This  unction  was 
applied,  then,  in  the  first  place,  in  all  cases  of  sickness,  and  not 
merely  in  the  last  extremity ;  even  the  laity  performed  it  on  them- 
selves, and  on  the  members  of  their  household.     At  a  later  period, 

'  ThQS  it  waa  ordered,  for  example,  by  as  a  siiint  and  a  woiker  of  miracles,  he 

Kpe  Benedict  IX,  atier  hearing  a.  report  was  looked  upon  by  others  ns  a  wizard. 

,  foppo,  archbishop  of  Triers,  in  the  year  During  an  inundation  caused  by  rains,  the 

li)42,  respecting  tlie  hermit  Simeon,  who  populace  suspecKd  him  (s«e  above,  p.  429) 

died  in  loaS:  Eundem  virum  Dei  Sjnieo-  of  having  brought  this  calamity  on  the 

nem,  quem  Dominus  commendat  signitica-  conntir,  »nd  were  for  storming  his  cell. 

lione  taularum  virintum  sanetiialis  ac  gra^  Vid.  Mabillon  acta  aanetor.  Saut-  VL  P.  I. 

tiae  plenum  ab  omnibus  popolis,  (ribabus  f.  371  et  seq. 

ct  Uugaia  sanctum  pracnl  duhio  esse  nomi-  '  In  the  appendix  to  Augustin's  Works, 

uandum  ejnsque   natalem  singulis  aiinis  T.  V.  f.  279,  ^  5. 

recurrencem  solleniter  observandum  ad  '  So  also  in  a  sermon  of  Elit-ius  of  Noj- 
instar  diei  fesli,  nomen  qnoque  ipsius  mar-  on  (see  Vol.  IIL  p.  42) ;  Quoljes  aliqua 
tyrologio  sanctorum  nominibns  suo  loco  Infinnitas  snpcrveneril,  non  qnaerantur 
inserendum.  This  Simeon  was  the  son  of  praecantatores,  non  divini,  non  sortilegl, 
a  Greek  of  Syracuse.  He  became  mont  non  toragi  ncc  per  fbntes  aul  arbores  vel 
in  a  monastery  on  mount  Sinai.  He  he-  bivios  diabolic*  phylactcria  excrceantar, 
came  known  in  the  West,  during  a  lour  on  sed  qui  aegrotat  in  sola  misoricordia  Dei 
which  he  was  sent  by  his  monastery  to  conlidat  et  eucharistiara  cum  fide  ac  de- 
collect  alms.  In  his  travels,  lie  had  ac-  votioneaccipiat  oleumquebenedictnm  fide- 
quired  a  ready  power  of  expressing  him-  liter  ah  ecdesia  peta«,  unde  corpus  snnm 
self  in  five  languages  —  Coptic  Syrian,  in  nomine  Christi  ongat  et  sctundnm  i^ios- 
Atabic,  Greek  a  d  Latin  Poppo,  arch-  tolum  oratio  tidoi  salvabil  intirmum  et  non 
bishop  of  Tners  on  h  s  return  from  a  solum  corporis,  sed  etjam  aniinae  sanitatem 
pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  look  h  m  home  rccipiel.  Vid.  D'Acheir  Spidlee;,  T,  IL  f. 
wiui  him,  and  1  e  be  a  ne  a  hermit  near  9T. 
Triers.    While  he  was  honored  by  some 
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thU  anointing  -was  ma^e  a  particular  function  of  the  sacerdotal  office.^ 
Jonas,  bishop  of  Orleans,  complains,  in  his  Rules  of  Christian  Life  for 
Layraen,'  that  many,  instead  of  applying  in  case  of  aekness  to  the 
priests,  and  having  themselves  or  the  members  of  their  family  anointed 
■with  the  consecrated  oil,  according  to  the  apostolical  tradition,  pre- 
ferred sending  for  soothsayers  or  female  fortune-tellers,  to  consult 
them  about  the  issue  of  the  disease.  At  a  synod  held  atPavia,  in 
the  year  850,  this  custom  of  priestly  unction,  especially  in  mortal 
ackness,  is  sanctioned ;  and  it  is  placed  in  the  same  rank  with  the 
other  sacraments.  It  was  to  be  bestowed  on  those  only,  who  were 
deemed  fit  to  receive  the  communion.3  In  like  manner,  Damiani 
names  among  the  twelve  sacraments  noticed  by  him,  this  unction,  as 
a  means  of  bodily  and  spiritual  heahng*  —  a  sign  of  the  condescen- 
Bion  of  divine  love  to  the  necessities  of  feeble  man,  who  must  main- 
tain the  conflict  with  sin  to  the  last.  Accordmglj,  the  seven  sacrar 
menta  were  already  recognized  in  this  period ;  although,  owing  to  the 
vague  conception  of  the  thing,  the  name  was  applied  to  many  other 
reJigioi^  usages,  wiuch  in  later  times  were  excluded. 

The  judgments  of  God,  which  we  had  occasion  to  notice  in  the 
preceding  period,  found  a  point  of  attachment  in  the  notion  of  an 
external  theocracy,  administered  by  the  priesthood,  and  of  a  continued 
divine  mterposition  by  miracles  in  the  gmdancc  of  the  church.  _  On 
this  principle,  the  archbishop  Hinkmar  of  Rheims  defended  the  judi- 
cimn  aqua«  fiigidae  et  cahdae  ,-*  and  on  this  principle,  too,  cardinal 
Eildebrand  (Gregory  VII.)  seems  to  have  been  inclmed  to  favor  the 
judgments  of  God.  Yet  not  an  individual  bishop  alone  (Agobard  of 
Lyons,*  -who  attacked  the  superstition  of  his  times),  but  an  entire 
church  assembly  in  France,  the  third  council  of  Valence,  held  m  855, 
declared  agamst  the  judgment  of  God  by  single  combat,  which  had 
been  made  legal  by  the  Burgundian  code.  The  custom  obtaining, 
that  when  opposite  statements  were  ^ven  on  oath  by  two  parties,''  it 
should  be  decided  which  oath  was  according  to  truth,  and  which_  con- 
trary to  it,  by  a  duel ;  this  council  decreed,  that  whoever  contradicted 
an  oath  legally  administered  by  another,  should  be  excluded  from  the 
communion  of  the  church,  and  the  same  penalty  should  be  incurred 
by  Mm  who  killed  or  mmmed  another  in  a  duel.«    The  person,  killed 

'As    in    the   ordinances   of   Bonifare :  thought  he  shonid  now  be  able  to  die  in 

Omnea  presbyteri  olenm  intirmonim  ab  pqate,  because  he  hud  partaken  of  all  the 

epiacopo   expctant    Bccnmque   habcant  et  satramenla.     See  his  Life  by  Paschaaiua 

admoneant  fideles  infirmos,  illod  exquirare,  KadberL  4  8. 11.  Jannarj. 
nt  eodem  oleo  pemncti  a  presbyleris  sanen-        '  Sermo  69.  T.  II.  f,  I  SO.    InfimantibaB 

tur.    Bonitadi  f.  142.  nobis  et  uactue  ad  mortem  mortali  peccato- 

'  De  instilulione  laicali  !.  III.  c.  U.  rum    febre    langiientibQa  Bpinlos  pietalw 

•  Coodl.  Regiaricin.  c  8.    Cui  en[ni  re-  assislit  et  recocdatua  est,  quoniam  pnlvia 

Uqna  saCTamenai  inlerdicta  aunt,  hoc  nno  somus. 

nulla  ratioiieiiticonccdlM.r.    The  extreme        *  See  his  Opuscdam  ad  aid^nnia 

nnction  doea  not,  in  this  century,  appear  to  episcopnm  Meldensem,  T.  IL  opp.  1. 676. 

have  been  considered  indispensably  neces-        '  See  above,  p.  428. 

gary  for  every  believer.    The  abbot  Ade-       '  The  .■ouncil  calls  this  iniqnissima  ac 

lard    of   Coriiie  was    asked,   whetber   he  delcstabilis  consUtuUo  quarundamaaecuU. 

would  receive  it,  since  it  was  known,  pec-  Hum  legnm. 
catorum  oaerLhHS  enm  non  detineri.    He       '  Velut  bomieida  nequissiinus. 
b^g«d  &r  il,  and  when  he  had  received  it. 
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should  be  inhibited,  as  a  self-murderer,  from  the  rites  of  Christian 
burial,  and  from  the  masa  for  the  repose  of  souls.  The  emperor 
BhouM  he  requested  to  banish  by  law  such  an  enormity  from 
among  the  faithful. i  Also  pope  Nicholas  I.  declared  against  the 
judgment  of  Grod  by  duel,  when  the  matt«r  was  agitated  in  the  case 
of  Thietberga.  "  Although  sacred  history  —  he  wrote  to  king  Charles 
the  Bald  of  France — has  recorded  a  combat  of  this  sort  in  the  case 
of  David  and  Goliah,  yet  such  combat  is  nowhere  established  as  a 
law,  and  it  seems  rather  to  he  '  a  tempting  of  the  Almighty.'  "a  Atto, 
bishop  of  Vercelli,  protested  especially  against  the  practice  of  eccle- 
siastics to  make  others  fight  duels,  for  the  purpose  of  vindicating 
themselves  against  certain  accusations.  "  By  what  right  —  says  he 
—  can  the  clergy,  who  are  not  allowed  to  carry  weapons  themselves, 
get  others  to  fight  for  them  ?  Never  ought  they  to  be  the  occasion  of 
sin,  for  the  sake  of  clearing  themselves  from  blame.  They  are  bound 
rather  to  fight  for  their  brethren,  than  to  get  their  brethren  to  fight 
for  them ;  for  the  good  shepherd  giveth  his  life  for  the  sheep.  But 
how  is  it  possible  ttiey  should  contend  with  arms  against  those  whom 
they  love,  and  for  whom  they  should  pray  ?"  He  expresses  himself 
on  this  occasion  in  a  way,  which  condemns  the  judgment  of  God  by 
duel  generally,  and,  by  implication,  all  judgmente  of  God  whatsoever. 
"  Often  —  says  he  —  we  behold  in  such  contests  ttie  guilty  come  off 
victorious,  the  innocent  overcome.  Men  should  never  tempt  God,  by 
rushing  into  danger.  So  the  history  of  Christ's  temptation  teaches 
us.  Many  things  doubtful  are  reserved,  to  be  finally  decided  at  the 
last  judgment."^  A  peculiar  form  of  the  judgment  of  God,  not  sel- 
dom resorted  to  especially  by  the  clergy,  was  that  where  the  holy 
Bupper  was  used  aa  the  ordeal.*  The  eucharist  was  received,  to  tes- 
tify the  consciousness  of  innocence,  the  recipient  invoking  upon  him- 
sefr  the  cBvine  judgment  if  ho  were  guilty.  The  pious  feelings  of  a 
layman  were  shocked  at  this  desecration  of  the  holiest  of  rites.  King 
Robert  of  France  (the  son  of  Hugh  Capet)  protested  in  the  strongest 
language  against  it.  "  What  presumption  —  he  writes  —  is  this,  to 
say  to  any  man,  who  is  called  upon  to  prove  his  innocence,  '  Take  the 
body  of  the  Lord,  if  thou  art  worthy ;'  when,  in  any  such  sense,  no 
man  is  worthy  ?"* 

In  respect  to  the  matter  of  penance,  two  opposite  tendencies,  self- 

'  C.  XI.  et  XII.  par,  cnuscd  ita  true  import  to  be  forgotten, 

and  tlie  ordinance  to  be  desecrated  to  the 
scrvire  of  BnpBrslition.  The  council  of 
Scligenstjidt,  in  the  year  loaa,  c  VI,  felt 
obliged  to  pronounce  sentcnta  of  con- 
demnation on  priests  who,  in  a  fire,  cast 
the  consecrated  hoat  into  the  flumes,  with  a 
view  to  quench  tliem  by  the  miraculous 
gcondila  tenebrarum  et  manifestabil  consi-  virtue  of  Christ's  body. 
lU  cordium.  See  Atlo's  libelins  dc  prea-  '  Cnr  tu  lemerario  ore  et  pollnto  dicai : 
inris  e*:clesiastici8.  D'Achery's  Spicil.T.I.  Si  dignua  ea  actipe;  cam  sit  nnllua,  qui 
t.  i\  f,  pt  sen.  habealur  di^ns  1    Vid.  Helgaldi  vita  Ko- 

bcrti   regis  in  Du   Chesne   Scriptor.  hijt. 
i-taucor.  T,  IV.  f.  e*. 
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i,«o..s».wfl  on  the  one  side,  and  the  abuse  of  indulgenceg  on  the  other, 
both  bad  their  common  foundalion  in  the  notion,  handed  down  from 
the  earlier  centuries,  that  penitence  was  a  satisfaction  pmd  to  divine 
justice,  —  a  notion  connected  again  with  the  fact,  that  the  idea  of  pem- 
tence  had  not  been  apprebended  in  its  right  relation  to  the  entire  work 
of  redemption.  On  the  one  hand  were  tbose  who  expected  to  satisfy 
the  divine  justice  hy  safferlngs  voluntarily  inflicted  on  themselves ;  on 
the  other,  were  those  who  resorted  to  indulgences  as  a  convenient  sub- 
stitute for  the  penalties  imposed  on  penitents  by  the  church,  and  hence 
also  for  the  divine  punishments,  which  must  otherwise  he  suffered. 
According  to  the  more  serious,  or  the  more  easy  temperament  of  the 
individual,  his  penance  took  one  or  the  other  of  these  shapes.  In  the 
eleventh  century,  resistance  to  the  prevdling  corruption  of  manners, 
■which  produced  in  Italy,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  the  phenomena 
of  a  more  ri^d  monkery,  gave  birth  also  to  a  fanatical  zeal  for  the  se- 
verer exercises  of  penance.  We  observe  both  the  former  and  the  lat 
ter  in  the  case  of  Peter  Damiani.  Through  his  influence,  a  wider 
spread  was  given  to  that  new  exercise  of  penance,  self-scour^g,  a 
practice  which  had  found  admission  at  an  earlier  period  among  the 
monks,  and  which  deserves  notice  on  account  of  the  important  conse- 
quences to  which  it  afterwards  led.  As  this  new  species  of  penance 
found  violent  opponents,  who  were  offended  especially  at  the  violation 
of  the  moral  sense  of  decorum,  Damiani  composed  extravagant  enco- 
miums of  the  practice,  representing  it  as  a  voluntary  imitation  of  the 
Buffermgs  of  the  martyrs,  and  of  the  passion  of  Christ  himself.' 

As  to  indulgence,  it  still  retained  the  original  signification,  by  which 
it  was  held  to  be  merely  a  remission  of,  or  an  exchange  for  some  de- 
terminate kind  of  church  penance  ;  and  there  was  a  tendency  to  resist 
any  arbitrary  extension  of  it  which  would  be  likely  to  enfeeble  church 
discipline.  Thus  the  council  of  Mayence,  in  847,  decreed,  that  for 
those  who  confessed  their  sins,  the  mode  and  time  of  penance  should 
be  fixed  by  the  priests,  according  to  the  ancient  canons,  the  authority 
of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  or  ecclesiastical  usage.  It  rebuked  the  prac- 
tice of  imposing  liglit  and  unusual  forms  of  penance  for  serious  offences. 
It  was  first  making  men  feel  secure  in  their  sins,  and  then  putting  un- 
der them  a  pillow  of  ease.a  This  council  also  decreed,  tl^t  a  differ- 
ence should  be  made  between  those  who  needed  to  undergo  only  a  pri- 
vate penance,  and  those  who,  having  been  guilty  ofpubUc  amd  noto- 
rious offences,  ought  to  be  subjected  to  public  ecclesiastical  penalties.^ 
And  it  was  also  added  by  this  council,  that  a  radical  change  of  life 
was  a  necessary  part  of  true  penance.'  Yet  the  practice  of  allowing 
particular  indulgences  in  compensation  for  certain  external  acts,  for 

'  See  Uh.  V.  ep.  8,  ad  dericos  Florenti-  pnWice  pcccat,  oportct,  nt  puWica  moleMtnr 

BOS,  and  Opnscnlum,  43,  De  laude  flagel-  pmjnitencia  et  secundnm  ordinera  canonum 

lorom  et  diadplinac.  p™  mento  suo  et  excommanicetur  et  re- 

•  Faciunt  cervicalia  sub  eapilc  universae  concilietur. 

metatis  ad  capiendos  animas,  c.  31.  '  Neo  eis  suffieiat,  si  a  quanindam  reram 

'  See  Vol.  III.  p.  13S.     Diacrctio  ser-  perceptionibus  abstineant.  nisi  se  etiam  a 

Tandaest  inter  poenilenles  qui  publico  et  noxije  delectationibus  eabtraJiant,d(!<Jin™- 

qni  absconae  poenitere  debeant^  nam,  qn*  '"  ""'™  "  "•!"  «<"""'  f-innm. 


m  a  muLo  &ciant  bonom. 
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donations  to  churches,  which  it  was  desired  to  place  at  once  on  a  splen- 
did foundation,  for  certain  pilgrimages,  for  the  repetition  of  a  certain 
number  of  prayers,  for  alma-giving,  became  a  fruitful  source  of  damage 
to  the  Christian  life.  As  vassals  might  subject  themselves  to  a  judg- 
ment of  God  for  their  liege-lords,  so  too  one  man  might  undertake  a 
penance  as  the  representative  of  another."  The  false  reliance  on  such 
external  works,  which  lulled  men  to  security  in  their  sins,  and  which 
was  so  foreign  to  the  essence  of  true  penitence,  this  it  was  which,  as 
we  have  already  remarked,  fired  the  pious  zeal  of  a  Ratherius  in  com- 
batting such  delusions.  Among  those  who  labored  to  destroy  this 
false  reliance  on  external  works,  may  be  reckoned  also  Jonas,  bishop 
of  Orleans.  In  his  "Rules  of  Christian  life  for  laymen,"  he  rebukes 
those  who,  with  cold  affections,  instead  of  hearts  consumed  mth  the 
fire  of  love,  brought  ^fts  to  liie  altar,  repeated  many  prayers,  and 
distributed  many  alms ;  —  when,  in  truth,  no  external  a«t  can  be  well- 
pleasing  in  the  sight  of  God,  unless  the  inner  man  is  consumed  with 
divine  love,  and  has  thus  become  a  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost.**  He 
rebukes  those  who  were  expecting  to  purchase  impunity  in  sin  by  works 
of  mercy,  works,  however,  which  really  did  not  deserve  that  name,  as 
they  could  not  have  sprung  from  a  right  temper  of  heart.^  "  There 
are  many  —  says  he  —  who,  deceived  by  a  vain,  nay  wicked  confi- 
dence, boldly  commit  adultery,  murder,  perjury,  and  many  other 
crimes.  And  every  such  person,  when  reproached  with  these  crimes, 
is  wont  to  reply :  '  God  be  thanked !  I  am  blessed  with  abundant 
means  to  purchase  indulgence  for  such  sins ; '  —  as  if  it  were  possible 
BO  to  bribe  the  Almighty  as  to  have  it  in  one's  power  to  transgress  at 
pleasure  his  holy  laws."  *  The  same  bishop,  in  adopting  the  prevalent 
notion  respecting  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  and  the  saerifice  of  good 
■works  for  the  dead,  protests  against  the  doctrine  that  nothing  but  that 
which  is  given  to  the  priest,  nothing  but  the  sacrifice  which  they  pre- 
sent, will  meet  the  divine  acceptance.  He  does  not  hesitate  to  ascribe 
it  to  the  covetousness  of  the  clergy,  that  such  a  doctrine  had  ever  been 
permitted  to   gain  currency.^ 

Originally  each  bishop  exercised  independent  spiritual  jurisdiction 
within  his  own  diocese,  bestowing  within  it  absolution  and  indulgence. 
The  extension,  however,  of  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  popes  over 
idl  the  Western  churches,  would  naturally  bring  about  a  change  in 
this  particular.  In  the  first  place,  it  so  happened  that  many,  under 
the  compunction  of  their  sins,  made  the  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  for  the 
purpose  of  confessing  themselves  to  the  pope,  and  of  receiving  for- 
giveness and  comfort  by  a  word  from  the  supposed  representative  of 
Peter,  which  was  considered  of  wonderful  potency.     It  might  so  hap- 

*  An  exnmple  of  a  boy,  who  undcrtoalt  quae  per  viros  pestiferae  radids  amatca 

penance  to  deliver  the  soul  of  his  de<%ased  cit 
master,  and  upon  this  condition  obtained        '  L,  c,  1.  III.  c.  10, 

his  freedom,  in  Baldrich's  Chronicle  of  Ar-         '  Hoc  qui  credunt  et  dicunt,  nut  ignorsn- 

ras  and  Caraliray,  1. 1,  c.  46.  tia,  ant  eerte  alionim  persuasiime  falluntor. 

'  De   inslitutionc   Ii^cali,  1,  11.  c    IT,  Credibile  saneest,  quodhaec  perEuiisio,qiia 

S'Achery  Spicileg,  T,  f.  291,  eimpliccs  id  credere  et  dicere  Tidentur,  ex 

'  Quia  ad  dnlcem  frncnun  noa  profieiti  fonie  nvaritiae  processetit.  L.  UL  c  IS* 
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pen  also,  tli-at  in  dubious  cases  bishops  would  send  their  penitents  to 
Rome,  submitting  the  decision  of  these  cases  to  the  pope,  or  that  the 
pilgrimage  to  Kome  would  itself  be  made  one  part  of  the  prescribed 
penance.  Occasionailv,  however,  those  who  had  been  condemned  to 
a  more  than  usually  severe  penance,  would  apply  to  the  pope  for  some 
remission  of  the  sentence.  Thus  we  find  pope  Nicholas  frequently 
speaking  of  it  m  his  letters  as  an  established  fact,  that  transgressors 
from  all  countries  came  daily  to  Rome,  soliciting  deliverance,^  by  the 
pope's  intervention,  from  heavy  tempera]  punishments,  or  seeking  spir- 
itual assistance  and  absolution  from  their  sins.'  The  bishops  having 
become  satisfied,  from  many  examples,  that  their  spiritual  jurisdiction 
was  seriously  injured  by  this  practice,  and  having  observed  also  that 
these  pilgrimages,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  had  a  bad  influence 
on  the  moral  life,  especially  when  absolution  at  Rome  was  too  freely 
dispensed;  protested  in  several  individual  instances  against  this  ex- 
tension of  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  pope.  We  have  an  example 
of  this  in  Ahito,  bishop  of  Basle,  who,  in  his  capitularies  of  the  year 
820  (s.  c.  18)  decreed  that  "  any  who  wished  to  visit  Rome  for  the 
purposes  of  devotion,  should  first  confess  their  sins  at  home,  since  they 
were  subject  only  to  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  tiieir  oum  bishop  or 
priest."  "  So  the  council  of  Seligenstadt,  in  the  year  1022,  decreed, 
in  ita  eighteenth  canon :  "  Since  many  are  entangled  in  such  delusion, 
as  to  refuse  performing  any  penance  imposed  on  them  for  a  great 
offence,  trusting  that  in  Rome  tiiey  shall  be  able  to  obtidn  from  the 
pope  full  absolution,  let  them  know,  that  such  absolution  shall  not  av^ 
them ;  but  they  must  first  endeavor  to  perform  the  penance  ordained 
by  their  own  prieste,  and  then,  with  the  permission  of  the  bishop,  they 
may  go  to  Rome,"'  But  as  pilgrimages  to  Rome  had  already  be- 
come the  rage,  and  the  papal  power  had  acquired  so  enormous  an  as- 
cendancy, such  isolated  voices  could  no  longer  operate  as  a  serious 
cheek  upon  a  practice  which,  under  these  circumstances,  had  passed 
beyond  control. 

In  this  period,  three  gradations  of  guilt  were  established  by  the 
church,  to  include  all  who  were  liable  to  ecclesiastical  censure.  The 
first  included  those  who,  of  their  own  accord,  confessed  their  wns  to  the 
priest,  and  submitted  to  the  penance  which  he  imposed  on  them  ;  the 

•  In  his  letter  to  king  Chiirles  the  Bald,  nim  apostolornm  pergere  cupiunt,  domi 

of  France,  ep.  20,  Coocil.  T,  V.  f,  235  :  Ad  confileaiilur  poccata  sna  eC  sic  proticisean- 

hanc  sanclam  Ronumam  ecclesiam,  de  di-  tur,  qnia  a  proprio  episcopo  aut  sacerdoW 

verais  mundi  panibiis,  qnotidie  mull!  scele-  ligandi  aut  exsolvendi  sunt,  noa  ab  extra- 

ris  mole  oppress!  confugiunt,  remiBsionem  neo, 

ecilieet  et  veiiialem  sibi  gratiam  tiibni  aup-  '  So  also  Gerhert,  in  the  name  of  Adal- 

plici  et  ingenii  cordis moerore  poacentcs;  bero,bi8hopof  Rhcinia,cp.ll3,  DiiChesne 

and  ep.  31 :   Et  ah  ea  non  solum  sniioae,  Scriiit,  Frani-or.  T.  II.  f.  816,  iii  reference 

Bed  et  corporis  aalyaiitmein,ntoiniiibns  pa-  to  Baidnin,  ft  nobleman  who  had  beenex- 

tet,  hnm'ili  precB  suadpere  prccantnr.   And  communicated  for  deserling  his  wife;  and 

ep.  17.  f,  841 :   Undique  etenira  venientea  tor  this  reason  had  resorted  to  Rome.    Hi- 

sdmodam  plurimi  auomm  fariiiorum  prod-  hil  sibi  profufril,  Komnm  adiise,  Dominnm 

itores  qDautum  dolorem  infenmt  pectori  papam  meiidnciis  ifelusisse,  cum  Fauliis 

nostra  plus  singnllu  reministimor,   quam  dicat;  si  quis  vobis  aliud   evangelizaverit 
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second,  those  who,  on  aocount  of  publicly  notorious  sins,  were  excluded 
from  the  communion  of  the  church,  but  presented  themselves  as  pent- 
tents  before  the  tribunal  of  the  church,  submitted  to  the  public  church 
penance,  and  after  performing  it,  were  restored  to  church-fellowship ; 
the  third,  those  who,  as  was  the  case  with  many  of  the  haughty  knights 
and  baroi^,  contemned  the  authority  of  the  church,  and  refused  to  sub- 
mit to  the  penalties  she  imposed.  These  were  expelled,  with  terrible 
forms  of  execration,  from  the  communion  of  Christendom.  Accun^ngly 
the  excommunication  was  distinguished  from  the  anathema.  Even  ex- 
communicatioQ  was  supposed  to  render  the  subject  of  it  incapable  of 
performing  any  civil  function.  But  the  anathematized  were  held  to  be 
excluded  from  t}ie  church  and  society  of  Clirisiians,^  to  be  in  the  proper 
sense  outlawed.  They  were  not  to  he  allowed  to  receive  the  commu- 
nion even  at  the  hour  of  death ;  nor  were  they  to  enjoy  the  privilege 
of  burial  according  to  the  rites  of  the  church.  The  council  of  Pavia,» 
in  850,  which  established  this  distinction,  decreed  however  at  the  same 
time,  that  this  extreme  means  should  never  be  resorted  to  against  the 
hardened  except  after  special  exammation,  and  after  having  first  made 
trial  of  every  other.  Nor  should  such  anathema  he  pronounced  against 
any  one  without  the  concurrence  of  the  metropohtan,  and  without  the 
common  decree  of  all  the  provincial  bishops.  Now  altiiough  such  exptd- 
aon  from  the  community  of  behevers  must  have  been  a  terrific  en^e, 
conadered  both  on  the  side  of  its  ecelesiastica!  and  of  its  political  con- 
sequences, yet  there  were  haughty  monarchs,  whose  defiance  the 
church  could  not  tame,  even  by  this  powerful  means;  and  to  force 
their  submission,  she  reserved  to  herself  still  another  —  the  so  called 
inierdict,  which  fell  upon  the  whole  province  where  the  dehnquent 
dwelt,  suspending  there,  till  the  refractory  subject  was  reduced  to  the 
obedience  of  the  church,  all  the  services  of  public  worship.  In  the  ear- 
lier centuries,  smgle  instances  undoubtedly  occur,  where  to  compel  the 
delivering  up  of  a  criminal,  it  was  ordered  that  divine  worship  should 
be  suspended  in  an  entire  diocese ;  which  measure,  however,  was  at- 
tended also  with  much  opposition.'  Tet  it  was  first  in  the  eleventh 
century,  that  the  more  regular  employment  of  such  an  interdict  com- 
menced. Thus,  for  example,  a  synod  of  the  province  of  Liraoisin,* 
in  the  year  1031,  made  use  of  it  against  certain  predatory  barons,  who 
refused  to  join  in  the  so  called  truce  of  God  (treuga  Dei).  A  public 
excommunication  was  pronounced  on  the  entire  province.  No  person, 
except  a  clergyman,  a  beggar,  or  a  child  not  above  twelve  years  old, 
should  receive  burial  according  to  the  rites  of  the  church,  nor  be  con- 
veyed for  burial  to  another  diocese.  In  all  the  churches  divine  service 
should  be  performed  only  iu  private ;  baptism  should  be  imparted  only 
when  asked  ;  the  communion  should  be  ^ven  only  to  the  dying.  No 
person  should  he  able  to  hold  a  wedding  while  the  interdict  lasted. 

'  Cajasmod;  jam  inter  Christisnos  nulla  10.  f.830.  I.e.  Agit  Abraham  cnm  D«o, 

legBm,  Dulla  monim,  nulla  collegii  partiti-  nirura  in  Sodomis  perdere  debeal  justnm 

P»^o  est.  cnm  impio  et  tu  pastor  non  dubltas  addi- 

•  Syuodus  Regiaticinft.  cere  poenae  noxium  simul  el  innoxium? 

'  Even  in  the  tenth  centurj  Getbert,  ep.  *  Concilium  Lemoviceose  11. 
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Mass  ahoTild  be  celebrated  oiJj  with  closed  doors.  A  universal  moum- 
ing  should  prevail ;  the  dress  and  mode  of  liviDg  should  wear  the  ap. 
pearance  of  a  general  penance,  of  a  continuoua  season  of  fasting,* 
Now  although  there  might  be  individual  cases  of  haughty  potentates, 
whose  very  rudene^  or  savage  passions  would  place  them  beyond  the 
reach  of  every  reh^ous  impression ;  yet,  as  a  general  thing,  such  a 
measure  could  not  fail  to  have  its  effect  on  the  nunds  of  men,  and 
those  who  were  not  sensible  of  its  effect  on  their  own  feelings,  yet  saw 
ttiemselves  compelled  to  submission  by  reason  of  the  impression  it  pro- 
duced on  the  people  at  large. 

f  this  council  are  here,  for  the  first 
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I.    In  the  Western  Ciiubch. 


As  in  the  first  centuries  it  waa  ncecsaary  that  the  leaven  of  Chris- 
tianity should  gradually  penetrate  the  entire  intellectual  life  of  tho 
cuMivated  nations,  before  a  new  spiritual  creation,  striting  its  root  in 
the  forma  of  the  Grecian  and  the  Boman  culture,  which  Christianity 
appropriated,  could  in  those  forms  completely  unfold  itself;  so  after 
the  same  maimer  it  was  necessary  that  the  leaven  of  Christiaruty, 
which  in  the  preceding  period  had  been  introduced  iato  the  masses  of 
the  untutored  nations,  should  gradually  penetrate  their  whole  inward 
life,  before  a  new  and  pecuhar  spiritual  creation  could  spring  out  of 
it,  which  should  go  on  to  unfold  itself  through  the  entire  period  of  the 
middle  ages.  And  the  period  in  which  we  now  are  must  be  regarded 
as  still  belonging  to  tho  epoch  of  transition  from  that  old  spiritual 
creation,  which  flourished  on  the  basis  of  Grecian  and  Roman  culture, 
to  the  new  one,  which  proceeded  wholly  from  Christianity,  as  appre- 
hended by  tliis  rude  stock  of  the  human  family.  We  may  contem- 
plate this  period  under  two  distinct  divisions :  the  beginning,  com- 
prising the  time  during  which  the  influence  of  those  elements  of  cul- 
ture iDtroduced  in  the  Carolinian  age  still  continued  to  be  felt,  and 
the  conclusion,  when  after  a  night  of  barbarism  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury that  new  mental  life  awoke,  out  of  which,  carried  to  its  highest 
form,  proceeded  the  grand,  peculiar  creation  of  the  scholastic  theol- 
ogy in  the  following  centuries.  In  the  mnth  century  labored  in  the 
Frankiah  church  those  men,  who  were  indebted  for  their  culture  to 
the  Carolinian  age,  and  by  whom  the  elements  of  learning,  which 
had  then  been  collected,  were  handed  over  to  this  period.  'I'he  pre- 
dominant tendency  of  these  tinea  was  to  amass  together  the  mat-trials 
preserved  by  tradition,  often  without  any  elaboration  of  them  by 
active  thought.  Men  confined  themselves  to  the  exposition  of  tho 
saored  Scriptures,  to  the  handling  of  dogmatical,  ethical,  ecclesiastical 
subjects,  to  extraots  from  the  older  church  fathers  ;  yet  there  were  a 
few  individuals  distingmshed  for  originality  of  mind.  Augustiu  and 
Gregory  the  Great  were  the  church  teachers  most  stuped.  Augustin 
ID  particular  had  a  mighty  uifluence,in  giving  direction  to  the  dogmat- 
ics and  ethical  spirit  of  the  most  important  church  teachers ;  though 
in  truth  it  was  the  practical,  far  more  than  the  speculative  element,  in 
the  Augustiman  spiiit,  whigh  here  bore  sway.     Hence  the  antagonism 
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offered  by  a  Claudius  of  Turin  and  an  Agobard  of  Ljons,  to  the  sen 
suous  direction  of  the  religious  spirit,  to  superstition,  ai.d  to  a  worship 
composed  of  ceremonies  ;  for,  as  we  remarked  in  the  preceding  period, 
it  was  through  Augustiu  that  the  Catholic  element  on  the  one  hand, 
but  the  reaction  of  the  Christian  consciousness  agtunst  it  on  the  other, 
was  tranamitted  to  the  succeeding  centuries.  ITie  most  efficient  in- 
strument in  the  work  of  educating  teachers  for  the  Frankish  church, 
was  Magnentius  Rabanns  Maurus,i  a  scholar  of  Alcuin,  who,  like  his 
master,  moulded  the  age  in  which  he  hved,  and  who  belongs,  as  one 
of  tie  great  teachers,  to  the  same  series  with  Isidore,  Eede,  and 
Alcuin.  The  interest  of  devotion,  and  a  desire  to  acquaint  himself 
by  personal  observation  Viith  the  localities  of  sacred  writ,  induced  him, 
in  his  younger  days,  to  visit  the  holy  spots  of  Pdestine,  as  we  learn 
from  liis  own  words  in  his  commentary  on  Joshua,*  where  he  speaks 
of  having  often  been  in  the  district  of  Sidon.^  President  of  the  con- 
vent school,  and  afterwards  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Fulda  (from 
the  year  822),  he  founded  hero  the  most  important  seminary  for  the 
teachers  of  Uie  German  and  Frankish  church,  whence  proceeded  a 
Walafrid  Strabo,  a  Servatus  Lupo,  an  Otfrid  of  Weissenburg.  After 
having  presided  over  this  abbey  twenty  years,  he,  in  842,  retired  for 
Beclusion  to  St.  Pet«r's  church  near  Fulda,*  whore  he  devoted  his 
leisure  to  literary  labors,  connected  with  the  interests  of  religion  and 
theology,  till  he  was  drawn  from  this  seclusion  in  847,  and  translated 
to  a  wider  field  of  labor,  by  bemg  made  archbishop  of  Menta.  His 
writings,  which  together  brought  into  more  general  circulation  many 
excellent  things  from  the  older  times,  and  which  breathed  and  diffiised 
a  warm  spirit  of  practical  Christianity,  relate  to  the  exposition  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  to  dogmatical  and  efliical  subjects,  and  to 
practical  theology  (De  Institutione  clericorum,  libri  III,).  It  de- 
serves to  be  noticed,  that  he  boldly  opposed  tlie  hierarchical  spirit, 
which  countenanced  the  rebellion  of  the  sons  of  the  emperor  Lewis 
the  Pious  against  their  father  —  a  dark  spot  on  the  fiur  fame  even  of 
ajn  Agobard.  This  we  see  in  the  letter  with  which  he  sent  his  Collec- 
tion of  Scriptural  Passages  on  the  virtues  and  vices,^  to  that  emperor, 
where  he  contrasts  the  proud  and  rebellious  temper  with  the  humility 
and  gentleness  which  Christianity  requires ;  and  refers  to  the  example 
and  the  doctrines  of  Christ  and  of  the  apostles,  to  illustrate  the 
respect  due  to  all  authority,  as  founded  in  the  ordinance  of  God ; 
also  in  a  remarkable  letter  of  consolation  addressed  to  this  emperor/ 

'  Born  A.  D.  776,  died  A.  D.  856.  lished  by  Wolfgang  Latins  ia  the  Coilm^ 

'  Published  in  tbe  Collectio  aniplissima  tion  :  Fragmeiita  quaedam   Caroli  Magni 

veternm  scriptonim  of  MarlBnc  ct  Duratid.  fliioruniqne  incerti  nominis  de  veteris  cc- 

T.  IX.  cicsiae  rilihus,  Antverp.   Ifl60,  in  whicli 

>Bgo  quideio,  cnm  in  loeia  Sidonis  all-  tract,  bowever,  the  pretistd  ietler  addressad 

qnoCi^  demorams  sim,  L  c.  f.  728.  lo  tbe  emperor  Lewis,  is  tbo  most  impor- 

*  His  adiolar,  the  ^bot  Servatus  Lnpns,  tanc  document. 

writes  to  him  on  this  subject  (ep.  40) :  Au-        '  Which  Balnz  has  appended   to   the 

divi  earcinara  adrainistrationis  vestrae  voa  first  book  of  his  edition  of  Polnis  de  Mar- 

deposnirjse   et   rebus  divinis    solummodo  ca  Db  Contordia  sac«rdolii  et  imperii,  of 

nunc  esse  intenios.  tbe  year  166a. 

*  His  tjnei  De  tirtntibus  et  vitiis,  pnb- 
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where,  having  brought  together  the  eommanda  of  holy  Scripture, 
respecting  the  obedience  due  from  children  to  their  parents,  and  from 
subjects  to  their  rulers,  he  adjures  the  emperor  not  to  suffer  himself 
to  be  persuaded,  that  by  the  public  confession  of  his  sins  he  had  ren- 
dered himself  incapable  of  the  government,  since  by  such  confession 
he  had,  on  the  contrary,  obtained  for  himself  the  grace  of  God,  lie 
should  despise  a  false  tribunal,  and  be  assured  that  the  kingdom  of 
God  was  his,  so  long  as  he  united  faith  and  good  works  in  his  life. 
Though  in  this  vale  of  tears  he  nught  be  wronged  by  the  intrigues  of 
perverse  amd  wicked  men,  yet  he  should  not  mind  this,  but  only  give 
thanks  for  all  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  his  deliverer  and  advocate,  who 
chastens  those  whom  he  loves." 

Rahan's  friend,  the  bbhop  Haimo  of  Halberstadt,  who  proceeded 
from  the  same  school,  belongs  also  among  the  number  of  those  who, 
by  their  expository  writings,  earnestly  labored  to  advance-  the  study 
of  the  Bible.  A  work,  however,  which  had  greater  influence  than 
other  writings  of  this  kind  on  the  following  centuries,  not  so  much  on 
account  of  its  intrinsic  contents,  aa  on  account  of  the  very  convenient 
manner  in  which  it  adapted  itself  to  the  ordinary  theological  wants  of 
all  such  as  were  not  profound  scholars,  was  tho  short  explanatory 
remarks,  which  Walafiid  Strabo,  abbot  of  Richenau,i  following  for  the 
most  part  Ms  teacher,  Rabanus  Maurus,  compiled  on  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures, and  which  formed  the  common  exegetical  manual  of  tiie  middle 
ages,  known  as  the  Glossa  Ordinaria.  A  man  of  far  greater  theolo- 
gical importance,  as  an  expositor  of  Scripture,  was  Christian  Druth- 
mar,  in  the  ninth  century,  who  had  received  his  education  in  the 
French  monastery  of  Corbie."  He  first  gave  lectures  on  the  expo- 
sition of  the  New  Testament,  to  the  young  monks  in  the  monasteries 
of  Stavelo  and  Mfdmedy,  in  the  diocese  of  Liege.  In  this  way  he 
was  ied  to  writ«  out,  as  he  had  been  invited  to  do,  an  elaborate  cor&- 
mentary  on  the  gospel  of  Matthew ;  and  it  is  smgular  to  observe,  in 
an  interpreter  of  Scripture  belon^ng  to  these  times,  the  revival  of 
the  hermeneuUcal  principles  of  the  Antiochian  school,  which  direction 
in  favor  of  the  grammatical  interpretation  of  the  Bible  no  doubt  ac- 

'  See  above,  p.  4:40.  D.  808),  as  (he  Beiiediotmes  (Hist.  lit.  de 
'  In  a  passage  in  his  commcnlary  on  la  France)  ri^'blly  remarked.  Its  relation 
Mattliew,  Fabricias,  it  is  Irue,  supposed  he  to  the  ninth  eentory  is  plainly  shown, 
found  the  marks  of  a  later  time,  but  this  moreover,  in  the  reoBikable  passage  re- 
passage  is  by  no  means  decisive.  The  specting  the  spread  of  Christianity,  o.  55. 
passage  referred  10  is  on  Matth.  27;  7,  f.  158.  1. 11. ;  Nescimus  jam  gentem  snb 
where   he  says,  concerning  the  place   in  coelo,  in  qua  Christiani   non   habeanlnr, 

terusalem   there   desienated:  Blodo  ipsi  nam  et  in  Gog  et  in  Magog,  quae  sunt 

icus  hospitale  dicitur  trancorum  nbi  tem-  gentcs  Hnnnorum,   quae   ab   eis   Gaziari 

poi«  Caroli  villas  habuit,  concedente  illo  Tocantur,  jam  una  gens,  quae  fortior  erat 

Kge  pro  amore  Caroli.    Modo  solummodo  ex  his,  quas  Alexander  couduserat,  eir- 

de   eleemoayna  Christianorum  vivnnt  et  cumdsa  est,  et  omnem  Judaismnm  obser- 

ipai  monaohi  et  advenientes.    Vid.  Bibl.  vat-    Bulgarii  qtioque,  qui  et  ipai  ex  ipsia 

patr.  Lugd.  T.  XV.  t.   169.  Col.  I.    But  gentibus  sunt,  qnoudie  teptiiantur.    Com- 

nnder  these  drcumstaiices,  under  the  domi-  pare  what  has  been  said  before,  respecting 

nion  of  the  Saracens,  such  a  change  might  the  spread  of  Christianity  and  Judaism 

easily  have  taken  place,  in  a  very  short  among  the  Chazars,  and  of   Christianity 

time  after  the  death  of  Charles,  and  of  tlje  among  the  Bulgarians,  p.  316. 
caliph  his  friend,  Haroun  aJ  Baschid  (A, 
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quired  for  him  the  surname  of  Grammatii,ii3.  Hi.'  declared  himself, 
in  the  preface  to  this  commentary,  op|iosed  to  a  one-sided,  arbitrary, 
mystical  exposition  of  the  Bible,  and  maintains  that  the  apiritual 
explanation  of  Scripture  presupposes  the  exploration  of  the  literal, 
historical  sense.'  Under  the  moat  unfavorable  circumstances,  in  con- 
flict with  many  difficulties,  and  in  the  midst  of  many  afiUirs  of  a 
foreign  and  extraneous  character,  which,  contrary  to  his  own  inclinar 
tion,  he  had  to  administer,  under  the  then  existing  political  and  eccle- 
Hastical  relations,  Servatua  Lupus,  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Ferrie- 
res  (in  Gatinoia,  Isle  de  France)  labored  with  great  diligence  to  pro- 
mote the  study  of  letters,  which  in  this  district  had  sunk  to  the  lowest 
ebb.s  His  letters  evince  the  assiduity  of  his  zeal,  in  procuring  from 
Eome  and  from  the  abbey  of  Fulda  manuscripts  of  the  ancient  Roman 
authors,  as  well  as  of  the  ancient  Latin  fathers.  By  the  study  of  tlie 
former,  he  attained  to  uncommon  skill  in  the  Latin  language.^ 

Among  the  distinguished  teachers  of  the  church  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury we  may  reckon  Jonas,  hishop  of  Orleans,  the  worthy  successor  of 
the  excellent  Theodulf.^  At  the  request  of  Count  Mathfred,  who 
wished  to  obtain  from  him  a  system  of  rules  to  direct  a  married  lay- 
man how  to  lead  a  pious  life  and  enjoy  the  dirine  approbation,  he  com- 
posed his  Rules  of  Christian  life  for  laymen.s  which  while  particularly 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  those  times,  was  opposed  to  the  prejudices  then 
prevailing  in  favor  of  an  outward  Christianity  of  forms,  and  to  the  im- 
moral tendencies  so  widely  spread  among  the  higher  orders.  He 
Btrenuously  maintained  that  the  law  of  Christ,  the  consilia  evangelica 
excepted,  was  ^ven  not  merely  for  the  clergy,  but  for  aO  believers. 
He  exposed  the  error  of  those  who  flattered  themselves,  that  being 
Christians  they  would  be  saved  by  their  faith,  in  spite  of  a  vicious  life, 
by  clearly  setting  forth  how  faith  without  the  works  of  faith  could  pro- 
fit nothing.6  jig  strongly  and  pointedly  rebuked  the  nobles,  who  in 
pursuing  the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  trampled  in  every  way  on  the 
rights  of  the  poor,  pretending  that  they  were  entitled  to  this  privilege 
hy  the  civil  laws,  when  if  they  were  believers  the  law  of  Christ  ought 
to  have  more  weight  with  them  than  the  laws  of  the  world,''  "  Let 
who  will  —  says  he — flatter  those  who  do  such  things,  and  promise 
them  impunity.  I  dare  flatter  no  man,  I  dare  tell  no  man  he  is  secure." 
He  rebukes  the  inhuman  treatment  of  servants,  and  reminds  their 
masters,  that  the  servants  have  the  same  common  nature  and  dignity 
with  themselves,  that  they  have  the  same  common  Master  in  heaven.a 

'  Irrationobile  mihi  vi^etnr,  spiritalem  '  VM.  ep.  91  et  ep,  103. 

intelligenliam  in  libra   aliquo  quijcruni  et  '  See  above,  p.  439. 

hisloneam  pcnitus  ignorare,  cum  historia  '  De  Institutione  laie^i  Hbri  tres,  pnb- 

fandftmentnm  omms  inteltigenliiifl  sit  et  lished  bj  DAdiery,  m  the  first  volume  of 

ipsa  prirailus  qHaerenda  et  ampleiLanda  bis  Spieilegia. 

eC  sine  ipsa  perfecte  ad  aliain  non  possit  '  L.  I,  e.  20. 

t,,angifi.  '  L.  I.  c.  23.    Miserabilia  plane  el  valdfr 

'  He  complains,  ep.  34 :  Nnno  literaniin  deflenda  res  est,  qnnndo  pro  feris  panperea 

Btudiis  paeni   obBOietJs  qHotusriuifli|ue  in-  a  potentioribus  spoliantur,  flagellantnr,  er- 

veniripo9sit,((nidem^troruminiparitiB,  gastnlis  detrudunlnr  et  mnlta  aiia  paUun- 

Hbromm  penuria,  oUi  dtniqae  inopia  m""'-  *"■■ 


in  queratur 


"  L.  n.  c  22. 
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In  opposition  to  those  who  held  that  men  could  pray  nowhere  but  in 
churches  and  in  the  presence  of  relics,  he  says,  it  is  man's  privilege 
and  duty  to  pray  everywhere  to  the  omnipotent  God,  nor  does  church 
confession  exempt  any  man  from  the  obligation  to  confess  his  sins  be- 
fore God  in  prayer  and  with  contrition  of  heart.'  Bishop  Jonas  com- 
posed also  a  shorter  work,  containmg  rales  of  Christiaji  Efe  for  prince8,s 
and  designed  for  the  son  of  the  emperor  Lewis  the  Pious,  the  young 
ting  Pipin  of  Aquitaiiia.3 

Although  the  prevailing  drift  of  the  tlieolo^  in  those  schools 
which  sprung  up  as  the  later  ofispring  of  the  Cardingian  age,  was  the 
pracficaJ  theology  derived  partly  from  the  Bible  and  partly  from  church 
traditions,  yet  some  germs  also  are  to  be  discovered  of  a  more  dialecti- 
cal tendency;  as  for  example,  in  the  abbot  Fredegis,  who  proceeded 
from  Alcuin's  school  at  York,  and  who  in  his  speculative  inquiry  con- 
cerning "  non-entity  "  (to  itij  oc),  followed  fliis  direction.  In  this  work 
b,e  attributed  the  bluest  place  in  all  investigations  to  reason  (ratio), 
Bubordmating  authority  to  this.*  In  his  controversy  with  archbishop 
Agobard  of  Lyons,  this  Fredegis  appears,  however,  as  a  champion  of 
the  church  orthodoxy,  and  both  took  the  same  broad  license,  in  fixing 
an  uncharitable  interpretation  on  each  other's  doctrines.  It  deserves 
to  be  noticed  that  Agobard,  in  defending  himself  in  this  controversy 
against  the  objection,  that  he  imputed  faults  of  language  to  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  in  combatting  the  position,  that  being  the  author  of  the  gift 
of  tongues  the  Holy  Spirit  must  have  taught  the  apostles  the  purest 
Greek,  he  came  very  near  to  the  point  of  separating  in  the  idea  of  in- 
spiration the  divine  from  the  strictiy  human  elements,  though  he  did 
not  proceed  far  enough  to  arrive  at  a  full  development  of  the  subject.' 
This  dialectical  and  speculative  direction  of  theology  spread  especially 
from  the  seclusion  of  the  Irish  monasteries,  which  were  still  the  seats 
of  science  and  art,  whence  and  for  a  long  time  afterwards,  owing  to 
the  migratory  and  enterprising  spirit  of  the  people,  as  well  as  to  the 
scanty  means  of  sustenance  in  the  country,  teachers  in  the  sciences 
and  useful  arts  scattered  themselves  m  all  directions.^    And  as  in  the 

'  L,  I.  c.  14  et  15.  vini  eloquii  non  in  tnmore  et  pompa  esse 

'  De  insdtutione  regio.  verboram,  scd  in  virtutc  sententiumm,  as 

'  In  his  letter  dedicating  tills  hook  to  the  the  kingdom  of  God  consists  not  in  word 

king,  he  gives  him  much  useful  advice,  but  in  power.    Aeobard.  advers.  Fredegis, 

warning  him  aguni^t  the  nndutiful  conduct  in  his  works  ed.  mini.  T.  I.  p.  ITT. 

shown  by  his  hrolhora  towards  their  father,  '  In  the  lOth  canon  of  the  synod  et 

with  which  he  had  not,  at  that  time,  had  anv-  Chiersy  (Synodus  Carisijica)  A.  D.  858. 

filing  to  do.                                             '  c  10.    Hospiialia  peregrinorum  sicut  sunt 

*  Primum  ratione  utendum,  in  quantum  Scotornm.  In  the  tenth  ocntuiy  Scoti 
hominis  ratio  pittilur,  deinde  anctoritBte,  sancli  peregrin!.  Labbe  Bihiiotheca  Mb. 
non  qualibel,  sed  ra^one  duiitaxat,  quae  T,  I.  f.  6T8.  In  the  same  century  we  meet 
sola  auctoritas  est  solaque  immobilem  ab-  with  ft  leamed  man,  bishop  Israel,  from 
linet  firmitatem,  Baluz.  Miscellan.  T.  L  Ireland,  teacher  of  Bruno,  afterwards  arch- 
p.  401.  bishop  of  Cologne.    He  had  read  Pmden- 

*  He  calls  it  an  absurd  position,  nt  non  tins,  while  yet  a  boy.  See  his  Life  in  I^b- 
Bolnm  sensum  praedicfttionis  et  modos  vel  niti,  Scriptores  rerum  Brunsv.  T.  I.  f.  aT5, 
■rgumenta  dictionuni  Spiritua  sanctus  eis  Danstan.awhbishopof Cantcrburj,studied 
inspiraverit.  aed  efem  ipsa  corporftlia  verba  the  Christian  philosophr,  as  his  biographer 
exwinsecu«  in  ora  iilornm  ipse  formaverit.  relates  (mens.  MaJ,  T.  IV.  f.a48)"in  his 
Be  affirms  on  the  contraiy  nobilitatem  di-  yontU  chiefly  from   books   of  Irishmen. 
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Irish  cKurch,  from  the  time  of  its  ori^n,  a  bolder  spirit  of  inquiry  had 
been  propagated,  which  in  the  precedhig  period  had  caused  maay  a  re- 
action against  the  church  system  of  the  papacy ;  as  in  the  Irish  mo- 
nasteries not  only  the  Latin,  but  also  the  more  free-spirited  Greek 
church  fathers,  the  writings  of  an  Origen,  were  studied ;  so  it  natu- 
rally came  about  that  from  that  school  issued  a  more  ori^nal  and  free 
development  of  theology  than  was  elsewhere  to  be  found,  and  was 
thence  propagated  to  other  lands.'  The  Irish  monasteries  produced 
(me  remarkable  man  in  particular,  who  may  be  considered  the  repre- 
sentative of  this  tendency,  and  in  whose  productions  generally  we  see 
exhibited  an  intellectual  world  quite  foreign  from  the  age  in  which  he 
lived.  Tlus  was  John  Scotus  Erigena,  who  found  in  France,  at  the 
court  of  that  zealous  promoter  of  the  sciences,  king  Charles  the  Bald, 
a>  welcome  reception. 

On  the  peculiar  shaping  of  the  philosophical  and  theolo^cal  views 
of  this  individual,  his  study  of  the  Greek  —  not  barely,  according  to 
the  general  practice  so  that  age,  of  the  Latin  —  church  fathers,  had 
without  doubt  exerted  an  important  influence ;  and  the  ideas  of  an 
Origen,  a  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  of  a  Maximus,  as  well  as  of  the  Pseudo- 
Konysian  writings,  had  manifestly  stirred  his  spirit  in  its  depths ;  and 
he  had  appropriated  many  of  their  thoughts.  The  ideas,  scattered  in 
those  writings,  respecting  a  chain  of  hfe  emanating  from  God,  respect- 
ing the  antithesis  of  a  negative  and  a  positive  theology,  respecting  the 
relation  of  things  natural  to  things  divine,  respecting  a  general  resto- 
ration ;  all  these  ideas  profusely  scattered  in  those  writings  we  find  in 
him  systematically  elaborated  and  combined,  aad  what  he  says  on  these 
matters  Is  not  seldom  supported  by  proofs  drawn  professedly  from  the 
works  of  the  church  teachers  above  mentioned.  From  the  same  writ- 
ings also  the  elements  of  the  New  Platonic  philosophy  passed  over  to 
him ;  and  it  is  the  idea  lying  at  the  basis  of  the  New  Platonic  philoso- 
phy, respecting  the  evolution  of  all  existence  from  an  Absolute,  as 
the  o*,  and  respecting  evil  aa  the  /i^  S*",  which  we  here  find  repeated 
as  one  of  the  predominating  ideas.  Carried  out  with  logical  consis- 
tency, his  principles  led  to  an  altogether  pantheistic  system  of  the 
^oj-l^ — the  world  nothing  other  than  the  necessary  form  of  the  mani- 
festation of  the  Absolute,  which  transcending  all  representation,  all 
precdcates,  all  knowledge,**  incomprehenable  to  itself,  can  be  known 
only  in  its  forms  of  manifestation  —  and  to  this  pantheistic  view  of  the 
world  corresponds  also  his  doctrine  of  sin ;  as  in  fact,  the  opposition 
between  the  pantheistic  and  the  theistio  view  of  the  world  must  at  this 

"horum  Ubroa  rectae  fidei  tramitem  pbilo-  was  usual  (o  regard  aa  peculiar  to  Ireland 

Eophantea  diligenter  exooluit."     Even  in  or  Seofland,  a  certiun  dialectical  direction 

the  first  halEof  the  eleventh  century,  works  of  theology^.    In  reference  to  the  docldoe 

of  Irish  art,  being  the  mast  beaatifui,  were  of  the  Trinity :  Apud  modomoa  acholaati- 

sent  as  presenta  to  the  emperor,  tranamar-  cos  maxime  apud  Spolos  iate  ayllogismus 

ina  et  Srotica  yaaft,  qune  Regali  majestati  delusionis.     Vid.  Baluz.  miacellan.  T.  V- 

singulari  dono  deferebantnr.    See  the  Life  p.  54. 

of  Bemward,  bishop  of  Hildesheim.  Mabil-        '  According  to  the  doctrine  of  Philo,  of 

loD  acta  sanct.  0.  B.  Saec  VI.  P.  I.  f.  205.  the  Neo-Platonisls,  of  the  Gnostics,  of  the 

'  In  a  letter  of  Benedict,  abbot  of  Aniane,  Hindoos,  of  Buddhaism. 
pablisbed  hj  BaJuz,  it  is  intimated,  tbai  it 
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point  stand  forth  practically  with  tlie  most  stn^ing  prominence.  Bat 
besides  thia  speculative  and  mystical  pantheism,  there  was  within  him 
still  another  powerful  element,  which  ruled  him  as  well  as  his  age,  the 
eleiaent  of  Christian  theism,  to  which  he  attached  himself  not  merely, 
BO  to  express  it,  from  motives  of  outward  accommodatiorf ;  but  which 
tad  gained  a  powerfiil  hold  on  him  by  means  of  his  early  training  and 
tiie  course  of  his  inward  experience,  aa  well  as  the  life  of  his  time. 
"We  are  unwilling  to  doubt,  that  he  poured  many  a  devout  and  earnest 
prayer  to  a  redeeming  God  for  inward  illumination,  and  that  he  dili- 
gently sought  for  it  in  the  sacred  Scriptures,^  though  his  cooceptual 
apprehension  of  the  divine  Being  seems  to  exclude  any  such  relation 
of  man  to  God,  as  prayer  presupposes. 

The  prevailing  bent  of  tiie  theolo^cal  spirit  of  that  age  was  to  cling, 
as  we  have  remarked  before,  to  the  authorities  of  the  church  tradition ; 
but  lie  was  for  founding  a  system  of  truth,  which  should  repose  entirely 
on  rational  inaght,  approve  itself  as  true  by  ao  inner  necessity  of  rea- 
son. Yet  even  according  to  his  apprehenaon,  the  rational  and  the 
church-traditional  theology,  faith  and  knowledge  by  reason,  philosophy 
and  religion  did  not  stand  in  contradiction,  but  in  perfect  harmony  with 
each  other.  For,  said  he,  a  man  can  elevate  himself  to  the  knowledge 
of  God,  which  is  the  end  of  true  philosophy,  only  by  following  the  mode 
and  manner  in  which  God,  who  in  his  essence  is  incomprehensible  and 
unknowable ,  letting  liimself  down  to  the  condition  and  wants  of  humanity 
which  is  to  be  educated,  has  revealed  himself;  —  God  in  his  forms  of 
revelation,  in  his  Theophanies.  After  this  manner  God  presents  him- 
self in  the  historical  development  of  religion,  through  the  authority  of 
the  church ;  but  true  philosophy,  which  rises  above  the  Theophanies  to 
the  Absolute  itself,  which  soars  beyond  all  conceptual  apprehension, 
gives  insight  into  the  laws,  according  to  which  God  must  be  known  and 
worshipped.  True  philosophy  and  true  reli^on  are  therefore  one. 
Philosophy  veiled  in  the  form  of  tradition,  is  reli^on ;  religion  unveUed 
from  the  form  of  tradition  by  rational  knowledge  is  pMlosophy.  Phi- 
losophy is  the  theoretic  side  of  reli^on,  rehgion  the  practical  side  of 
philosophy.^  In  the  order  of  time,  as  it  respects  the  development  of 
the  human  knowledge  of  divine  things,  the  authority  of  tradition,  it  is 
true,  and  the  faith  grounded  therein  comes  first,  since  man's  spirit 

'  His  worda  ;   Hinc  assiduc  debemiis  another  place:   0  Domine  Jesn,  nullum 

orare  ac  dicere ;  Dens  noslra  salus  aBjue  aliud  praeniium.  rullBm  aliam  beatiludi- 

redemptio,  qui  dcdiati  naturam,  largire  et  nem  a  tc  postnlo,  nisi  Ht  ad  pnrum  absque 

gratiam,  praetende  lunieu  tuuni  in  umbris  ullo  eri-ore  fallocis  Iheoriae  verba  tna,  quae 

^orantiae   palpuitibns   quiutrentiI>nEque  per  tuum  sanctum  spiritum  inspirau  sunt, 


nil  petunt  praetcr  te,  rumpe  nubes  vana-        *  QuiiJ  est  aliud  de  philoaophia  tractare, 

rum  pliaatasiarum,  quae  mentis  aciem  non  nisi  verae  religionis,  qua  snmma  et  prioci- 

^nunt  iritaeri  te,  eo  niodo,  quo  t«  invisibi-  palis  omnium  rerum  causa  Dens  et  humtlt- 

lera  yidcri  pennittis  desidcrantibuB  yidere  ttrcolitnrelrationabiliterinveBtigatur.reg- 

fiidem  tuam,  quietem  suam,  finem  snum,  nlas  exponere?    Conlicitarindeyeram  esse 

ultra  quern  nihil  appetunt,  quia  ultra  nihil  philosophiam  veram  religionem  conversim- 

est,  summum  bonum  Buperassentiaie,     De  qne  veram  religionem  esse  verara  pliiIoBt>- 

PiTisione  naturae,  L  III.  f.  Ill-    And  in  phiua.  J.  Scot,  de  divina praed«3t  cvl. 
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needed  this  training  and  giudaiice  in  oi-der  to  acquire  the  power  of 
raising  itself  to  the  knowledge  of  the  divine ;  but  in  the  order  of  con- 
ception, the  objective  truth  of  reason  (ratio)  is  the  first.  Eevelatjon 
and  tradition  presuppose  truth  in  itself,  and  the  former  is  onlj  the  way 
of  man's  attaining  to  the  latter.  This  knowledge  of  reason  is  therefore 
the  end  after  which  the  spirit  ought  to  strive,  wherein  alone  it  can  find 
its  satisfaction.  The  faith  of  authority  not  supported  and  upheld  by  a 
rational  knowledge  of  the  truth,  is  a  feeble  thing.  Hence  in  investi- 
gating the  truths  of  faith,  men  should  show  in  the  first  place  what  ad- 
mits of  being  proved  as  truth  on  grounds  of  reason,  and  then  exarrane 
how  they  can  be  harmonized  with  the  testimonies  of  ecclesiastical  tra(U- 
tion.'  And  starting  from  this  position,  he  could  admit  also  the  Augua- 
timaa  principle  concerning  the  relation  of  f^th  to  knowledge,'  though 
we  must  allow  he  departed  from  the  principle  of  Augustin  so  far  as 
this,  that  he  did  not  recognize  the  hunts  set  by  the  latter  to  the  know- 
ledge attainable  by  reason,  nor  acknowledge  anything  as  valid  on  the 
ground  of  authority  alone,  and  if  it  did  not  admit  of  being  demonstrated 
as  necessary  from  reason  iteelf.  His  portion  would  necessarily  exclude 
such  mysteries  of  faith  as  could  not  be  established  on  rational  grounds. 
That  which  represented  iteelf  to  his  feelings  as  transcending  compre- 
hension, he  interpreted  to  his  thought  as  the  lo^ca!  absolute,  wliich  \s 
prior  in  the  order  of  thought  to  all  antitheses,  which  is  above  all  anti- 
theses, which  being  the  ground  of  all  things,  is  moreover  opposed  to  all 
things.  Thus  it  stands  related  to  all  opposites,  even  to  that  of  good 
and  evil,  for  evil  iteelf  cannot  be  conceived  without  the  good  ?  and  this 
absolute  of  logical  abstraction  he  substitutes  in  place  of  the  idea  of  the 
livmg  God,  which  vanished  from  his  grasp,  in  his  attempts  to  avoid  all 
anthropopatbism.  The  absolute  of  lo^cal  abstraction,  by  a  singular 
mixture  —  found  ever  recurring,  however,  m  the  history  of  the  human 
mind  —  of  dialectical  and  mystical  tendencies,  received  out  of  that 
which  transcends  conception  in  the  sphere  of  the  feelings,  a  substantial 
matter  which  was  foreign  to  it  and  superinduced  upon  it ;  and  thus  an 
enthusiasm  could  be  awakened  for  the  emptiest  of  all  conceptions. 

He  distingmshed,  on  this  ground',  a  twofold  kind  of  knowledge ; 
knowledge  of  the  absolute  m  itself,  of  the  essence  of  God,  concermng 
■which  man  can  know  only  the  /dwt,  not  the  how  or  the  what,  in  wlueh 
man  must  negate  everything  that  may  be  predicated  of  it,  whether  it 
be  an  attribute  or  an  action ;  —  and  the  knowledge  of  God  in  his  reve- 
lation, in  the  Theophanies,  in  which  everything  may  be  predicated  of 
him  symboUcally.  Accordingly  there  is  a  twofold  standing  ground 
of  the  knowledge  of  God,  the  ^eoXoyU  dtioqiaTiitii,  and  the  •Qsoloyla. 
KUfagianxj,  the  former  representing  God  under  manifold  symbols,  tlie 

'  Prias  ratione  utendum  ac  deinde  aucto- 
rilate.  AncloriHis  siqiii(lem  ex  vera  ratione 
proceasit,  ratio  v«ro  neqnaqnam  ex  aticlo- 
rilate,  omniB  aatem  auckiritaa,  quae  vera 
ratione  non  upprobatar,  infirma  videtur  es- 
ee.  Verit  aucem  lutio.  qaum  virtutibus  suia 
rata  atque  immutabilis  munitnr  nnllins,  auc- 
toritatia  adslipolMione  roborari  iniUget  L  I. 
t99. 


'  See  Vol.  n. 
'  Contrariorul 

p.  567. 
m  qnoque ( 

:ausa  est,  virtnle 
■e  ab  eo  condita 

tineri  approbat.  Nullnm  enim  vitininiiive- 
nitnt,  qnod  non  sit  alicnins  vircntis  umbra 

conlreneCaM.  L  L  £  3S. 
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latter  rejecting  all  pTedicat«s  of  the  ineflable  essence  of  God  aa  in- 
adequate. The  disciple,  to  whom  John  Scotua  represents  himself  aa 
teaching  these  doctrines  in  his  work  De  Divisione  naturae,  is  startled 
at  the  thought  that  of  God,  neither  love  nor  being  loved,  neither  ac- 
tion nor  being  acted  upon,  could  be  predicated.  With  how  many  pas- 
sages of  sacred  Scripture  did  this  assertion  stand  in  contradiction! 
What  occasion  of  stumbling  moat  it  present  to  the  simple,  when  even 
die  ears  of  those  who  are  eateemed  wise  must  he  shocked  at  such  a 
doctrine ! '  But  the  teacher  quiets  him  hy  expl^ning,  that  aa  the 
sacred  Scriptures  undoubtedly  contsdn  the  most  perfect  self-revelation 
of  divine  truth,^  a  not  arbitrary,  but — for  tiie  position  of  a  created 
spirit — necessary  symbolism  of  the  self-revelation  of  the  Absolute  ;  so 
in  order  to  speak  in  the  right  manner  of  God,  it  is  necessary  to  adhere 
uniformly  to  the  mode  of  representation  in  tiie  Scriptures ;  but  at  the 
same  time  we  should  keep  in  mind  that  the  Scriptures,  by  various  sym- 
bols, come  to  the  aid  of  human  weakness,  that  they  supply  man  matter 
of  thought  for  the  nourishment  of  his  faitJi  in  the  incomprehensible  and 
inexpressible.^  By  all  these  various  means,  it  is  precisely  and  only  the 
transcendent  excellence  of  God's  essence,  an  essence  infinitely  exalted 
above  alt  which,  taken  from  things  created,  can  be  attributed  to  it, 
that  is  meant  to  be  indicated.  Even  the  name  Love  can  be  attributed 
to  him  only  by  a  metaphor,  dnce  he  is  more  than  Love,  since  in  all  his 
attributes  he  does  but  produce  himself,  or  rather  he  is  all  in  all.^  So, 
again,  creation  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  God  as  an  act ;  but  by  the 
expression  —  God  is  the  creator  of  all  things,  it  is  affirmed  rather  that 
Gfod  is  all  in  all,  as  he  alone  truly  is,  and  all  true  being  in  everything 
that  exists,  is  himself.^ 

He  cQstinguishes  from  each  other  four  kinds  of  being:  1.  That 
■which  creates  and  is  not  created  ;  2.  That  which  is  created  and  cre- 
ates (the  divine  patterns  grounded  in  the  Logos,  the  causae  prototy- 
pae,) ;  8.  That  which  is  created  hut  does  not  create,  effects  in  created 
things ;  4.  That  which  neither  creates  nor  is  created.  The  first  and 
the  last  may  be  applied  in  different  senses  to  God,  as  may  be  gathered 
from  the  developed  idea  of  the*  creation ;  since  the  idea  —  God  crea- 

'  Videene  qnot  ct  quantis  freqnentibua  alitj,  he  explains  Matt.  10:  20  aa  meaning 

SoripCarae  sacrae  obriiar  telia  ?   Sec  te  la-  that  the  same  may  be  said  also  of  God's 

tet,  qnam  arduum  difllcileque  simplidbns  relation  lo  his  reasonable  creatures  ;    Non 

animis  tolia  suadere,  quandoquidem  eorum,  Tos  estia,  qui  amatis,  qui  videtis,  ([ui  move- 

qui  videntar  esse  sapientcs,  dum  haec  an-  lis,  sed  spiritns  patris  vestri,  qni  loqnitnr 

.diunl.anreshotresrnnt.  1. 1,  f,  37.  in  vobis  veritalem  de  me  et  palre  meo  et 

'  In  ea  Telnti  quibusdam  suis  secretis  seipso,  ipse  amat  et  videt  me  et  patrem 

(edibna  Veritas  possidetur.  menm  et  aeipsara  in  vobis  et  movet  in  vobia 

'  Qaibnsdam  similitudinibus  ntitur,  in-  leipsum.ntdiligattsmeatpatremmeum.  Si 

firmitati  nostrae  condescendens,  nosuosnue  ei^  seipsam  sancta  Trinitas  in  nobis  et  in 

adhnc  rudes  infantilesqne  sensas  simpli  i  seipsaainat,et  videt etmovet,el»3eipsain 

doetrina  erigens.    In  hor  enim  divma  stn  seipsa  et  m  oreaturia  sais  amatur,  videtnr, 

dent  eloqoia,  nt  de  re  ineffabili,  Ineompre  inovelur  1.  c.  f.  44. 

heosibili  aliqnid  noHsad  nntriendam  tidem  '  Cum  audimusDenm  omnia  faeere,  nil 

nostram  co^tandum  tradant.  1. 1,  f  37  almd  debemus  intelligere,  qnam  Deum  ii 

'  Thus  leaning  towards  the  panfhflLstLO  immbus  esse,ho   """             ""      -'-'-■ 

view,  thoagh  his  Christian  consc  nnnnees  Ipse  enim  solus 

does  not  allow  bim  to  give  up  wholly    he  qno  1  vere  in  hi 

idea  of  ■  self-subsiatent,  creatnrelj  person  ipse  solos  est  1. 
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ted  all  things,  and  Grod  is  all  in  all  —  in  strict  propriety  exactly  coin- 
cide ;  and  the  end  of  the  course  of  the  world,  to  be  attained  by  means 
of  the  redemption,  is  that  all  should  return  back  agam  to  the  original, 
archetypal  being  in  God.'  The  doctrine  of  the  creation  may  be  re- 
duced, according  to  Scotus,  to  the  pantheistic  idea,  that  the  Absolute 
has  veiled  and  revealed  itself  under  the  forma  of  the  finite,  —  the  Ab- 
Bolute  in  its  Theophanies  —  the  infinite  become  finite  — the  one  3ab- 
ject  under  manifold  accidents." 

If  now  the  whole  universe  may  be  considered  as  a  Theophany,  it 
follows  from  this  by  lo^cal  necessity,  that  everything  occupies  in  it  a 
necessary  place  of  its  own,  and  that  for  one  who  contemplates  the 
■world  according  to  this  view,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  evil.  God's 
knowledge  is  the  revelation  of  his  essence,  one  and  the  same  with  his 
■willing  and  lus  creating.  As  evil  cannot  be  derived  from  the  iHvine  eaur 
sality,  neither  can  it  be  considered  as  an  object  of  divine  knowledge ;  on 
the  eontrary,for  God,  ithas  no  existence.'  Evil  exists  just  and  onlyfop 
that  mode  of  contemplation,  which  apprehends  the  individual  and  partic- 
ular as  existing  for  itself,  independent  of  its  connection  ^rith  the 
whole.  The  good  cannot  exist  without  tho  antithesis  of  the  evil  —  the 
foil  on  which  it  produces  itself  and  becomes  known.* 

'  Prima  etquarta  forma  unum  aunt,  quo-  Hlque  inhumanatione  dico,  sed  de  summao 

niarndsDco  solummodo  intclliguntur ;  est  bonitalis,  quae  unltait  est  et  trinitas,  ineffa- 

enim  principium  omnium,  qnaa  a  so  eon-  bili  condescenaione  in  ea  quae  snnt,  at  aint, 

dita  sunt  et  finis  oraninm,  quae  enm  appe-  imo  ut  ipsa  in  omnibus  sit  L  III.  f.  126 

tnnt,  ttt  in  eo  aelemaliler  immutabiliterque  et  127. 

qniescant     Qnoniam  od  eandem  cauflum        '  Co^oscendo  factt  et  cognoscit  facien- 

omnia  qoae  ab  ea  procedunt,  dnm  ad  finera  do,  nihil  est  aliud  omninra  essentia,  nisi 

pervenient,  reversuni  sunt,  propterea  finia  omninm  in  divina  sapientia  ct^nitio.    To 

omnium  dicitnr  et  neqne  create  neqoe  ere-  ibis  be  refers  tbe  words  of  St  Paul ;  la 

ari  perhibetur,  nam  postquam  in  earn  re-  God  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being. 

verBasantomnia,Bilalteriu9ab  ea  pcrgen-  1. 11,  f.  63.    Deiis  malum  nescit,  nam  si 

erationeni  loco  et  tempore  generibus  et  for-  malom  seiret,  neeessano  in  nalura  rernm 

mis  procedet.  quoniam  in  ea  omnia  qniota  malum  esset.    To  tbis  be  refers  ihose  pas- 

erunt  et  unuin  individaum  atque  immuta-  sages  of  Scripture,  wbere  it  is  said  of  tiie 

bile  manebunt.    Vid.  L  II,  f  46.    Uum  wicked,  diat  God  Itnows  them  not  L  XL 

rero  divinam  natnram  esse  finem  omninm  f.  63  et  84,  1,  V.  f,  259, 
intransgressilemque  terminnm,  quern  om-         '  How  foolisb,  exclaims  tbe  disciple,  mnat 

nia  appelant  et  in  quo  limitem  motiis  sui  tbis  doctrine  of  tbe  relation  of  God  to  bis 

naturalis    ooiwtituunt  conspicor,    invenio  creatures   appear   to   common  men,  from 

earn  ncque  creatam  esse  neqae  creantem,  want  of  a  rigbt  understanding ;  UtsitDeus 

A  nuUosiqiudemcreari  potest  natuia,  quae  omnia  in  omnibus,  et  nsque  ad  extremas 

B  soipaa  est  neqne  aliuii  oreat.    Qoid  ere-  bujns  mnnili  visibiles  Inrpitudines  et  oor- 

.  flbit  dnm  ipsa  omnia  in  omnibus  fuerit  et  ruptiones  proeedat,  ut  ipse  eliam  in  eis  sit, 

in  nuilo  nbi  ipsa  apparebit,  I,  V,  f.  311.  si  in  omnibus  est;  to  wbich  the  Wacber  re- 

»DumincomprehonsibilisintfiiligiUir,per  plies,  he  wbo  speaka  tbds,  knows  not,  nul- 

eicellontiara  nibilnm  non  iniraerito  vocita-  lam  tnrpitudinem  in  universilale  totius  ere- 

tnr,  at  vero  insuis  theophaniis  indpiens  ap-  aturae  posse  esse,  quod  enira  partim  conlin- 

parere,  veluli  ex  nibilo  in  aliquid  dicitnr  ^t,  in   loto  fieri  Dens  non  sinit  1.  IIL  t 
procedere.— ElcreatnrainDeoBstanbsis-    12B,    Quid  melius  est  qnam  ut  ex  opposi- 

tena  et  Dens  in  creatuoi  mirabili  et  inetfa-  lomm  comparatione  et  universitatis  et  con- 

Wll  modo  creator,  srtpaum  manifeatana,  in-  diloris  omnium  laus  ineffftbilis  compareturl 
visibilis,  visibilem  ae  manitestaua,  et  incom-    Omnia,  quae  in  partibos  universitatis  mala, 

Chensibilis  comprehensihilera,  accidenti-  inhonesta,  turpi*  ab  his,  qui  simul  omnia 

liber  ac»identibu,s  sobjeetum,  et  infira-  considerarenonpoasunt,jodicanlur,incon- 
tna  finituin,  et  omnia  creans  in  omnibus  lompiatione  universitatis  veluti  tofius  cu- 
dfeatnm  et  (It  in  omnibus  omnia.  A  God  jusdam  picturae  pulchriludinis  neque  tur- 
hecomirtg:  creature,  iKbich  must  be  distin-  pia  neque  inhonesta  ncque  mala  sunt,  1.  V 
aished  from  the  iniwTiation  of  God  in  f,  275. 
!brist,    Nequu  lioo  de  incamatione  verbi 
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.  This  furnished  foothold  for  anotJier  doctrine,  that  sin  in  individuals 
may  be  but  a  transition-point  of  evolution,  and  thus  subservient  to  the 
revelation  of  the  good ;  that  it  will  finally  so  result  in  the  creation  of 
God,  who  is  all  in  all,  when  that  creation  is  purified  from  all  evil ; '  — 
his  doctrine  of  restoration,  of  which  we  shall  speak  hereafter. 

Tho  system  of  Scotus,  however,  lay  too  remote  from  the  intellectual 
bent  of  his  times,  to  find  any  acceptance  whatever,  either  for  the  true 
or  the  false  ideas  which  it  contained.  When,  by  participating  in  a 
particular  doctrinal  controversy,  his  peculiar  opinions  came  forth  in 
striking  contradiction  to  the  dogmatical  interests  of  the  church,  it  was 
this  alone  which  gave  occasion  to  his  being  stigmatized  as  heretical,* 
yet  without  any  correct  understanding  on  ^e  part  of  hb  opponents,  of 
the  aim  and  tendency  of  his  system,  which  first  became  clearly  known 
by  its  infiuenceg  and  effects  in  later  centuries. 

As  we  have  just  remarked  in  the  case  of  John  Scotus,  the  writings 
that  sprung  up  in  the  Greek  church  under  the  name  of  Dionysius  the 
Areopagite,  became  important  by  transmitting  certain  elements  of  Pla- 
tonic Christianity  from  the  earlier  centuries,  and  awakening  a  peculiar, 
intuitive  bent  of  the  theological  spirit.  These  writings  came  first  to 
the  West  in  the  year  824,  as  a  present  of  the  Greek  empecor  Mchael 
II.  to  the  emperor  Lewis  the  Pious.  The  latter  valued  the  gift 
the  more  since  he  had  not  a  doubt  that  Dionysius  the  Areopagite 
was  precisely  the  same  person  with  the  Dionysius  who  was  considered 
the  founder  of  the  church  at  Paris.s  It  did  not  once  occur  to  him, 
that  theremightbeanotherDionysius.*  He  had  the  Dionysian  writings 
translated  into  Latin,  under  the  direction  of  Hilduin,  of  St.  Denis,  in 
whose  abbey,  consecrated  to  this  saint,  the  Greek  manuscript  was  de- 
posited.5  To  St.  Denis  the  emperor  felt  himself  indebted  for  many 
fevors ;  it  was  in  the  church  of  St.  Denis  he  had  received  absolution 
and  been  reinstated  in  his  govemment.B  He  was  therefore  desirous 
of  honoring  his  memory  by  a  new  and  more  complete  collection  of  the 
&cts  relating  to  his  history,  and  he  commissioned  the  abbot  Hilduin  to 

Erepare  such  a  work.''  Hilduin,  glad  for  the  honor  of  his  abbey  to 
amor  this  confuMon  of  names  and  of  persons,  confirmed  the  emperor 
in  his  mistake,  and  propagated  it  to  posterity  by  that  uncritical  collec- 
tion of  facts  relating  to  the  life  of  Dionysius,  which  he  published  in 
the  year  836.  Otiiers,  however,  perceived  the  error,  and  offered  to 
correct  it :  but  they  were  repelled  by  Hilduin  with  an  acrimony  which 

'  Peccftia  et  iniquittxtes  tamdiu  esse  vi-  Iranalation  of  those  books:   Auclorilatis 

denlnr,  data  nihil  sint,  qnamdiu  subjeeca  noatrac  josaione  ac  tno  sagaci  studio  itil«r- 

natura  contineanlar,  ea  vero  purgata,  quae  pretnmque  sudore  in  nostram  linguam  ex- 

per  snbsistere  nesciunt,  ad  nihilum  peuitus  plJcacL 

redieentur  iCa  at  non  sint.  1.  IV.  f.  163.  '  He  sajs  in  his  leller  to  the  abbot  Hil- 

*  Compare  on  this  subject  the  profound  ddin:  Per  merita  el  solatium  pfitris  noatri 
and  spinled  essay  of  my  friend  H.  Vogt,  Dionysii  recreati  e(  restituti  sumns  cingii- 
vrhich  has  jnsl  appeared.  lumque  militare  juditio  aucloritale  episco- 

*  See  Vol.  L  p.  84.  pall  resnmsimus. 

*  So  it  appears  from  a  letter  of  this  em-  '  We  find  these  Aroopagitiea  of  Hilduin, 
■»  Hildnin,  abbot  of  St.  Denis,  in  the  with  the  letter  to  the  emperor  prefixed,  in 
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perhaps  betrayed  a  secret  consciousness  of  the  truth.i  The  French 
hng,  Charles  the  Bald,  afterwards  ordered  a  new  tranalation  of  this 
work  to  be  made  by  John  Scotus ;  ^  and  also  humored  this  confu- 
fflon  of  names.a  But  pope  Nicholas  I.  harbored  a  suspicion  against 
this  translation,  on  account  of  the  current  reports  respecting  the  erro- 
neous doctrines  of  its  author ;  *  and  in  a  letter  addressed,  in  865,  to 
king  Charles  the  Bald,  in  which  he  claimed  for  the  popes  a  nght  of 
aupen-ision  over  the  publication  of  all  works  of  intellect,*  he  required 
that  this  work  in  particular,  on  the  ground  of  the  suspicions  agamst  ita 
author,  should  be  sent  to  him,  that  so,  if  he  found  nothing  in  it  objec- 
tionable, it  might  be  published  with  the  papal  approbation,  and  thus 
find  a  more  general  and  extensive  circulation,* 

Thus  Dionysius  the  Areopa^te  came  to  be  considered  the  patron 
saint  of  France,  and  thus  the  writings  published  under  his  name  ob- 
tained m  this  country  so  much  the  wider  circulation  and  greater  au- 
thority ;  and  from  France  they  were  disseminated  in  other  countnes. 
To  the  fresh  and  youthful  spirit  of  the  western  nations  just  awakened 
to  life  these  writings  by  means  of  the  spiritual  elements  they  cont^ned 
arising  from  the  fusion  of  New  Platonism  with  Christianity,  gave  an 
impulse,  which  invested  them  with  an  importance,  they  never  could 
have  acquired  from  any  intrinac  worth  of  their  own. 

In  England,  the  seeds  of  science  which  had  been  scattered  hy  Theo- 
dore of  Canterbury,  Bede  and  Alcum,  had  for  the  most  part  perished 
amid  the  devastation  occasioned  by  the  piratical  inroads  of  the  Danes 
in  the  mnth  century.  The  literary  treasures  collected  together  in  the 
monasteries  ha^  in  part  been  destroyed  with  the  monasteries  them- 
eelves,  while  on  the  other  hand  there  were  few  men  capable  of  undei^ 
standing  books  written  in  the  Latin  tongue.  Out  of  this  new  barb^ 
rism,  the  English  nation  was  delivered  by  the  thirty  years'  reign  of 
that  great  man,  who  while  he  exhibited  the  example  of  a  genuine, 
Christian  king,  contributed  so  much  to  the  spiritual  as  well  as  pohtical 
regeneration  of  his  people,  Alfred  the  Great.'  As  Christian  piety  was 
ihe  Boul  of  his  own  life,  so  he  was  profoundly  convinced,  that  the  cul- 

» The  writings  of  Gregory  of  Tonr9,sdll  connta  of  Dionysius  llie  Areop^ite,  he 

mnch  read,  might  tasily  expose  this  mis-  aajs,  in  reference  to  tlie  fabulous  stones 

take ;  and  so  it  really  turned  out    Hilduin  concerning  hia  journey  to  Home    and  Uis 

says,  concerning  those  who  followed  this  mission  afterwards  lo  Tranco  by  the  bishop 

cine:  Super  garrolital*  levitatis  eorum  mi-  of  Rome.thatlhiawasnolreport^bythtisa 

randa  deficimus :  he  calls  them  oonteotio-  ancient  authors,  but  by  ahis  modemi  tetn- 

soa,  BcioloB ; — charges  fliem  with  arrogan-  pons.  .     , .     ,  , . 

tia,  nsurpata  scienSa.     To  be  sure,  many        •  Thus   he  saj-s   ui  his    letter  to  king 

.P^i....  1 J  ^!.._i., — „fi,„..rf_  rjharlcs  the  Bald:  Cnm  idem  Jonnnes  li- 

,.L..   ^.v  vet  multae  scientiao  esse  praedicetur,  olim 

e  Nean-  non  sane  sapere  in  qnibnadam  froquenli  ru- 

rflii«ui,iuE»..u  >im^-^«,-..  "^e  Chris-  more  diceretur.  ,,.-,, 

.^cburchbytheApostles,Vol.n.p.460       »  He  says,  for  instance,  of  this  tjook : 

orig.ed.  — and  this  laid  open  a  weak  spot,  Quod  juxta  more m  nobis  mitti  et  nostro 

wHch  Hilduin  was  sure  to  take  advanti^  debuil  judicio  approban. 
of.    See  1.  c.  f.  638.  ■  Ilaqne  quod   haolenus   omissum   eat^ 

»  See  the  letter  of  John  Scotus,  with  veslra  industria  supplcftt  et  nobis  praefa- 

which  he  sent  the  translation  prepared  by  turn  opus  sine  alia  cunetatione  mmal,  gua- 

Mm  to  tha  king,  In  Jacob.  U^serins  vete-  t«ni.3  dum  a  nostn  apoalo  atusjudicio  fue- 

tnm  epiatolarum  ffibemicarum  syllt^e,  p.  rit  approbatum,  ab^romta^mcnnctanter 

*  Yet,  after  citing  the  older  authentic  ae 
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ture  of  his  people  must  proceed  from  Christianity.  And  as  Christian- 
ity hegat  in  hb  own  ease  an  interest  for  mental  development  in  aJl  di- 
rections, so  he  labored  in  earnest  to  promote  it  among  ius  people.  He 
assembled  the  few  learned  men  that  were  still  to  be  found  in  the  En- 
glish monasteries ;  others  he  called  around  him  from  Ireland,  from  the 
old  British  church  in  Wales,  from  France  and  Germany ;  and  these  he 
promoted  to  the  highest  spiritual  stations.  It  was  his  fevorite  recrea- 
tion to  hear  such  persons  read  before  him  for  his  instruction  off-hand 
translations  of  Latin  books  into  English ;  and  he  made  a  collection  of 
pithy  sayings  from  the  sacred  Scriptures  and  the  older  church  teachers, 
which  he  had  learned  and  remembered  from  these  oral  translations. 
The  great  pleasure  he  derived  from  these  occupations,  finally  induced 
him  when  m  his  thirty-sixth  year  to  learn  Latin,^  for  which  purpose  he 
placed  himself  under  the  instruction  of  one  of  the  pious  and  learned 
men  whom  he  had  drawn  around  him,  the  monk  Asser  of  Wales,  whom 
he  afterwards  made  bishop  of  Sherbum.^  His  plan  for  the  education 
of  the  people  was  more  extensive  than  the  one  drawn  up  by  Charle- 
magne ;  for  it  embraced  not  only  the  clergy  and  monks,  but  also  the 
people  of  every  class  and  order.  He  perceived  that  the  seeds  of  cui- 
tBro  in  England  had  so  easily  perished,  because  the  instruction  had 
been  derived  solely  from  Latin  books,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  preface  to 
the  translation  prepared  by  himself  of  Gregory  the  Great's  Kegula 
pastoraha ;  and  to  avoid  this  for  the  future,  he  took  care,  that  the  books 
deagned  for  the  more  general  education  of  the  laity,  should  be  trans- 
lated from  Latin  into  the  English  tongue,  and  that  not  only  schools 
should  be  founded  for  giving  instruction  in  the  Latin  language,  but 
others  also  in  which  all  should  leam  to  read  and  write  in  Engfch  and 
be  instructed  out  of  EngUsh  books.  He  himself  translated  several 
works  into  English ;  such  as  Gregory's  Regula  pastorahs,  and  Eede's 
ecclesiastical  history.  It  was  Ius  earnest  wish,  as  he  said  in  the  letter 
which  went  with  his  translation  of  the  Kegula  pastoralis  to  the  bishops, 
that  the  English,  like  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  might  have  the  law  of 
God  in  their  own  language.^  Had  this  plan  of  a  Christian  education 
of  the  nation,  independent  of  the  Roman  language,  been  further  prose- 
cuted according  to  the  views  of  the  great  Alfred,  a  reaction  against 
the  Roman  church-system  would  doubtless  have  proceeded  at  a  much 
earher  period  from  the  English  church.  But  this  was  only  a  transi- 
tory appearance ;  barbarism  and  ignorance  returned  agaan  upon  the 
church,  until  the  time  of  archbishop  Dunstan  of  Canterbury,  who 

'  See  Life  of  Alfred  (f.  17.),  in  William  neo  non  Latinoa  eliam  quim  pmnum  ipal 

Camden'sSpriptQAngli«a,Noraianmcii,ete.  earn   inlBlligentia   com)  nhcndiswnl,  per 

Francof.  1603.  prndenMa  inlerpretes  sno  sermoiie  eamlera 

'  To  him  we  ore  indebted  for  the  beanti-  expressisse,  quaproprer  optunuin  censeo, 

ful  life  of  Alfred,  De  rebus  gestis  Alfredi,  ut  nos  libros  aliqnoB,  ^008  masiine  neres 

which  he  commenced  writing  when  the  sarios  arbltrabunnr,  yu  ab  omnibus  mtelii 

Une  was  forty-five  years  old.  gantnr,  eosdeta  in  Imgnam   quam  omnes 

'  Venit  mibi  in  menlera,  legem  Dei  prl-  intellignnl,  convertamu-J  ut  oninis  jnventns 

mimi  in   Hebraeo  sermone  fnisse  inven-  gentis  Anglicaa  literii  addiwcndis  addna 

tarn,  alqne  postea  Graecoa,  cum  enndem  lur  utque  piias  artem  nullsm  inibitant, 
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brought  abont  a  refonnation  of  the  cJerical  and  monastic  orders,  the 
consequences  of  which  continued  to  be  felt  even  amid  the  disorders  oc- 
casioned by  the  new  inroads  of  the  Danes.  One  of  the  bishops,  who 
backed  the  efforts  of  Dunstan  to  promote  a  reformation,  and  who 
continued  to  labor  on  m  the  same  spirit,  was  Ethelwold  of  Worcester, 
deserving  of  honorable  notice  on  account  of  lua  exertions  to  advance 
the  cause  of  schools,'  and  to  promote  tie  vernacular  Anglo-Saxon  as 
■well  as  the  Latin  literature.^  From  tbe  school  of  this  excellent  man 
proceeded  monk  Elfric  of  Malmesburj,  dratingiuahed  for  his  zeal  in  ad- 
vocating the  Christian  education  of  the  people,  and  Christian  knowledge 
generally,  who  flourished  in  the  early  times  of  the  eleventh  century. 
He  earnestly  sought,  as  his  sennons  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  language  and 
his  other  workss  evince,  to  advance  the  study  of  the  sacred  Scriptures, 
particularly  among  the  clergy  ;*  and  in  his  sermons  he  presented  the 
scriptural  history  of  Mary  in  opposition  to  the  later  fables.  But  at 
the  same  time  that  he  was  an  enthusiastic  adnurer  of  archbishop  Dun- 
stan as  a  reformer  of  the  clerical  order,5  be  was  also  a  zealous  cham- 
pion of  the  law  for  the  celibacy  of  priests  against  those  ecclesiastics, 
■who  endeavored  to  defend  the  marriage  of  priests  by  arguments  drawn 
from  the  Old  and  New  Testament ;  thus  furmshing  another  proof  of 
the  connection  of  the  hierarchical  tendency  m  tMs  age  with  the  interest 
in  favor  of  culture. 

That  age  of  destruction  and  barbarism,  the  tenth  century,  -was  one 
of  universal  ignorance.  A  few  scattered  individuals  only,  by  their 
zeal  for  theological  knowledge  and  their  scientific  attainments,  formed 
a  contrast  to  the  general  rudeness  spread  around  them,  as  for  example, 
the  two  men  of  whose  activity  in  various  relations  we  have  already  spo- 
ken, Ratherius  of  Verona  and  Atto  of  Vercelli.  Ratherius  was  bora 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Liege.  Amid  many  conflicts  and  sufferings 
which  partly  the  barbarism  and  rudeness  of  the  times,  partly  his  own 
abrupt  and  violent  temper  drew  on  him,  he  stiU  reached  a  good  old 
age.  He  lived  from  890  to  974,  as  bishop  of  Verona,  and  afterwards, 
when  expelled  from  his  church,  at  Liege.  In  his  fortieth  year,  he 
composed  m  his  prison  at  Pavia,  his  Praeloquia,  a  work  conttunmg 
moral  rules  and  counsels  for  all  orders  of  men  and  relations  of  life,  as 
well  as  severe  rebukes  of  the  vices  and  abuses  which  prevEuled  in  them.* 
He  deserves  m  many  respects  to  be  styled  the  Tertullian  of  his  time. 
Eishop  Atto  obtained  celebrity  as  a  theological  writer  by  his  com- 

1  ggg  above  p  408  foi"  ^^''  ""^  '"'o  '•'^  vemacnlar  Wngao, 

»  As  may  be'gathered  from  Elfric'a  words,  though  lie  gladl  j  made  use  of  that  lanjuftgo 

in  the  preface  to  his  Anglo-Saxon  gram-  for  inalruction.     S*e  hia  preiace  lo  tUa 

mar   -where  he  says  ■   Slcut  didic[mu3  in  translation  of  Cfenesia,  which  he  began  at 

scho'lft  venerahiUs  AethelwoWi,  qui  mallos  the  request  of  a  noWenian  -who  wished  to 

ad  honnm  imhuit     Vid,  Anglia   sacra.  POfse^s  the  sacred  Scriptures,  I.  c. 

Londini.  1691.  P.  I  E  130.  >  Vid.  I.^f.377.  h.s  account  of  the  igno- 

sa»otl,o«t™.|»inUsBeriihislonad<«-  ranee  prevailing  m  the  monastenes  down 


-  oee  the  extracls  in  Tlseerii  hisloria  d<«-    ranee  prevailing  in  the  n 
matica  de  scriptura  et  sacris  vernaculla,  ed.    to  the  reformation  by  Dunstan. 
'^flln   Loifdini.  IBttO.  p.  377.  '  Published  firat  iit  the  Collcctio  amplis- 


Wharton.  Londini,  IBW).  p.  377. 


i  of  Martene  and  Dorand,  T.  IX.; 


dreaded  too  much  the  misapprehensions  of  then  in  tha  first  complete  edition  of  Mi 

■  -norance  to  undertake  a  translation  of  the  -works  by  the  brothers  Ballermi.  Verona, 

lible,  porticnlarly  of  the  Old  Testament  1765. 
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mentary  on   St.   Paul's  epistles,  a  work   containing  manj  ori^nal 
thought?.' 

Yet  precisely  at  the  time,  when  the  consciousneas  of  universal  disor- 
der called  forth  in  the  eleventh  century  the  expectation  of  the  speedy 
destruction  of  the  world,^  was  evolved  the  germ  of  a  new,  spiritual 
creation,  from  which  proceeded  afterwards  the  great  intellectual  pro- 
ductions of  the  church  of  the  Middle  ages.  In  France  the  beginmngs 
of  a  new  enterprise  for  the  restoration  of  letters  and  science  were  made 
by  Gerbert,  a  superintendent  of  the  bishop's  school  at  Rheims,^  and  by 
Abbo  of  Fleury.  The  seed  feU  upon  a  propitious  soil.  Gcrbert's 
scholar,  Fulbert,  founded  and  directed  in  the  eleventh  century  a  flour- 
ishing theolo^cal  school  at  Chartres,  in  which  was  given  also  a  great 
variety  of  preliminary  instruction  in  different  sciences,  and  which  was 
visited  by  young  men  from  the  remotest  parts.  As  bishop  of  Chartres 
he  still  continued  zealously  to  promote  these  efforts  m  behalf  of  science. 
Fulbert's  worthier,  and  in  mental  gifts  superior  disciple,  Berengarius, 
exerted  himself  as  a  canonical  priest  and  superintendent  of  a  school  at 
ToTirs,  with  powerful  effect  to  stir  up  among  the  clergy  a  zeal  for 
science,  the  seeds  of  which  he  scattered  with  a  liberal  hand.  The 
youth  from  all  parts  of  Prance  gathered  around  him.  His  frank  and 
courteous  manners  attracted  to  him  the  young,  and  the  poor  he  sup- 
riied  with  the  means  of  support.*  From  Pavia,  Lanfranc  came  to 
France ;  and  by  him  the  monastic  school  at  Bee  in  Normandy  was 
converted  into  a  seat  for  the  revival  of  letters.^  This  new  scientific 
life  soon  took,  however,  a  different  direction  from  that  in  the  Carolin- 


'  His  works,  first  published  by  oount  Bu-  '  See  above,  p,  368,      Gerbert   sprung 

ronti  at  Verceili  in  1768.  from  a  family  of  low  condition  in  or  near 

'  At  tbe  beginning  of  tbe  eleveiitb  een-  Aniillac  in  Anvoi^nc.      When  abbot  of 

tory  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  partly  the  Bobbio  near  Pavia,  to  which  plaea  he  ivaa 

coDvictiuo  that  a  great  period  of  time  had  promoted  by  the  enuieror  Olho  I.  he  first 

now  come  to  iu  close,  and  partiy  the  disor-  had  an  opportanity  of  collecting  books,  and 

der  and  barharism  prevailing  in  all  parts  diffusing  a  taste  for  learning.    His  zeal  in 

of  Westeni  ChriHtendom,  besides  many  re-  promoting  these  objects  is  apparent  from 

markable  natural  phenomena,  excited  an  his  letters,  published  in  the  most  complete 

espeetation  of  the  last  judgment.     Men  form  by  Du  Chesno  Script,  remm  Frand- 

looked  forward  with  great  exoitement  to  car.  T.  n.  vid.  ep.  2,  8,  44,  130;   on  his 

tiie  advent  of  Christ.    The  pious  enthu-  sdentilicjoaniey  to  Spain,  ep.  45. 

eiasm  produced  a  spirit  of  emulation  in  or-  *  Thix  is  said  even  by  a  fierce  opponent 

namenting  churches  and  building  new  ones,  of  Berengar,    Guitmund,    archbishop    of 

See  Glaher  Bodolph  hist  1,  III.  c  IV.  Aversa,  in  the  first  book  of  his  work  Da 

This  writer  says:   Erat  enira  instaracsi  corporis    et    sangniois    Christi    veritate, 

mandus  ipse  excutiendo  semet  rcjecta  ve-  though,  to  be  sure,  from  his  own  point  of 

instate  passim  eandidam  ecclesiaram  ves-  view,  lie  describes  him  as  a  corrupter  of 

tem  indueret.    This  eicilcment  received  a  the  youth,  "egonos  scholasticos,  jam  per 

new  impulse  again,  when  in  the  year  1033,  alimoniam,  qna  snstentabat  eos,  et  persuoa 

at  the  commencement  of  the  second  thou-  dnleea  senuoites   comiptos."    BibL  patr, 

sand  years  after  Christ's  passion,  men  cele-  Lugdun.  T.  XVIII.  t.  441. 

brated  the  memory  of  Chiisfs  resurrection  '  An  antbor  of  this  time,  Gnitmnnd,  says 

and  ascension.     A  vast  multitude  made  in  bis  work  Du  corporis  et  sanguinis  Christi 

tiie  pilgrimage  to  the  holy  sepnlehre  at  Je-  veritate,  concerning  Lanfranc ;  cnm  per  ip. 

rnsalem,  first  people  of  the  lower  class,  sum  liberales  artes  Deus  recalescere  atqne 

then  of  the  middle  class,  next  kings,  counts,  optime  revivisccre  fecissct.  Vid.  Blbl,  patr. 

and  hi^hoim,  last  of  all  noble  ladies,  with  Lugd.  T.  XVIIL  f.  411. 
0t1<ers  of  loner  condition.    Many  longed  to 
die  on  tlie  holy  earth,  before'they  could  re- 
tain lo  their  native  conntry.  I.  IV.  c.  VL 
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gan  age ;  —  instead  of  pursuing  the  track  of  church  tradition  and 
prafitical  theology,  it  started  on  another  more  dialectical  and  speeulai- 
tive.  'I'he  awakening  spirit  became  conscious  of  its  power,  and  turned 
inward  upon  itself,  rather  than  upon  the  objects  without  it ;  even  aa 
Christianity  points  more  directly  to  the  inner  world  of  the  spirit.  Now 
as  from  the  very  outset  men  followed  tke  principle  of  Augustin,  that 
the  sole  business  of  reason  was  to  unfold  and  defend  the  data  fumiahed 
by  church  tradition,  the  substantial  matter  of  faith,  so  this  new  dialec- 
tical tendency  could  not  fall  into  collision  with  the  faith  of  the  church. 
But  we  may  also  remark  a  freer  tendency  of  inquiry,  such  as  we  shall 
find  exhibited  in  the  case  of  a  Berenganus  (see  further  on)  ;  and  be- 
tween these  different  tendencies  a  conflict  was  inevitable.  Which 
should  be  the  predominating  one,  was  a  point  to  be  decided.  A  spirits 
ual  ferment  had  begun,  and  it  was  from  what  should  come  forth  as  the 
result,  that  the  theolo^cal  spirit  of  the  age  was  to  receive  its  fixed  and 
settled  character. 

In  Germany,  also,  the  newly  awakened  spirit  gave  signs  of  its 
presence ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  here  a  special  zeal  was  shown 
for  the  promotion  of  a  more  general  study  of  the  sacred  Scriptures. 
As  already  in  the  first  part  of  this  century  Notker,  a  monk  of  St. 
Gall,  distinguished  from  two  other  earlier  individuals  of  this  name  by 
his  surname  Labeo,  had  published  a  G-erman  paraphrase  of  the 
Psalms,  so  in  the  latter  part  of  the  same  century,  Williram,  master 
of  the  cathedral  school  at  Bamberg,  afterwards  abbot  of  Ebersberg 
in  Bavaria,  composed  a  German  version  and  exposition  of  Solomon's 
Song.  In  the  preface  to  this  work  he  complains,  that  the  study 
of  lo^c  and  grammar  was  thought  sufficient,  that  of  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures being  wholly  neglected ;  when  in  truth  Christians  should  study 
the  books  of  the  pagans,  only  for  the  purpose  of  marking  the  contrast 
between  hght  and  darkness.'  He  expresses  his  dehght  to  find  that 
Lanfranc,  in  France,  had  passed  from  logic  to  the  study  of  the  Bible, 
and  was  expounding  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul  and  the  Psahns,  and  that 
many  flocked  to  hear  him  even  from  Germany ;  so  that  the  benefit 
of  his  labors  might  yet  be  felt  in  the  German  church.'  Thus  the  Gei^ 
man  mind,  even  at  so  early  a  period,  presented  the  antagonism  of  the 
scriptural,  against  a  one-sided  dialectical  tendency. 

As  it  was  only  at  those  two  points  of  time  in  this  period,  the  ninth 
and  the  eleventh  centuries,  that  any  degree  of  intellectual  or  scientific 
life  seemed  to  exist  in  the  church,  hence,  too,  it  was  only  at  these  con- 
.  junctures  that  a  conflict  of  theological  antagonisms  could  make  its 
appearance ;  and  it  was  to  these  conjunctures,  therefore,  the  doctrinal 
controveraes  belong,  which  we  shall  now  have  to  explain. 

The  cause  of  the  controversy  on  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  or 
respecting  the  true  sense  of  the  Augustiaian  scheme,  is  to  be  traced 

'  Nam  et  si  qui  sanl,  qui  sub  sciiolari  ^es  libros  legcre,  nt  ex  his  quanta  distan- 

fernla  grammaiii^  et  dialecticae  studiia  tia  sit  luds  ec  tenebraram,  veiitatis  et  erro- 

imbuantur  htiec  sibi  euSicere  arbitrimtes,  ris  poasitit  diAcernere. 

diviuBB    paginae     omnino    obliviscuniar,  '  See   the   edition  of  this  work  by  Di. 

cum  ob  hoc  solum  Cliriatiimis  liceal  gen-  Hoffinun.  Breslau,  1S27. 
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to  the  results  of  the  disputes  on  this  suhjcct  which  we  explained  in 
the  second  period.  Tlie  Augustinian  doctrine  of  grace  had,  it  is 
true,  finaily  gained  a  CMmplete  victory,  even  over  Semi-pela^anism  ; 
but  on  the  doctrine  of  predestination  nothing  had  as  yet  been  publicly 
determined.  So  it  now  happened,  that,  although  all  were  agi^ed  in 
recognizing  Augustin  as  the  teacher  of  orthodoxy,  and  though  his 
doctiine  of  all-efficient  grace  was  generally  received  as  the  true  doc- 
trine, yet  the  doctrine  of  absolute  predestination,  in  its  naked  and 
sterner  form,  appeared  to  many  repulsive.  Not  as  though  such  per- 
sons would  have  dared,  with  any  clear  consciousness  of  design  and 
in  distinctly  defined  conceptions,  to  depart  from  the  doctrine  of  Au- 
gustin,  and  in  particular  to  concede  to  man's  free-will,  in  relation  to 
grace,  more  than  the  Augustinian  scheme  allowed.  The  influence 
which  Augustin.  exercised  over  the  dogmatic  mode  of  thinking  of  the 
age  was  so  great,  that  no  man  would  venture  on  this  ;  and  the  interest 
of  the  Christian  consciousness  in  favor  of  the  doctrine  concerning 
grace  was  so  strong,  that  it  could  not  but  be  feared  lest  this  doctrine 
would  be  endangered,  should  anything  he  distinctly  conceded  to 
man's  free-will,  as  conditioning  the  operation  of  grace.  But  the  Au- 
gustinian scheme  was  brought  to  view  more  prominently  in  its  prac- 
tical than  in  its  speculative  aspect ;  men  occupied  themselves  more  with 
the  doctrine  of  grace,  than  with  the  doctrine  of  the  antithes^  of 
predestination  and  of  reprobation,  following  in  preference  that  milder 
way  of  apprehending  this  doctrine,  which  we  remarked  in  the  work 
De  Vocatione  gentium.  Thus  these  two  modifications  of  the  scheme, 
a  milder  and  a  sterner  one,  went  side  by  side.  The  less  practised 
this  age  was  in  the  analysis  of  conceptions,  the  less  accustomed  to 
clear  and  well  defined  thought,  the  more  given  men  were  to  rhetorical 
amplification,  the  more  easily  might  they  deceive  tbemselvcs,  by 
diferent  modes  and  formulas  of  expression,  and  confound  a  difference 
in  the  latter  with  a  difference  of  conceptions.  Thus  it  could  happen, 
that  a  man  whose  reli^ous  and  doctrinal  education  had  proceeded 
from  Augustin  and  his  school,  might  suppose  he  had  detected  in  the 
milder  form  of  expression  prevailing  in  his  times,  an  open  defection 
from  the  pure  doctrine  of  Augustin,  and  a  leaning  to  Pelagiamsm, 
and  might  feel  himself  called  upon  to  stand  forth  against  such  a  defec- 
tion—  and  a  champion  of  this  character  could  hardly  fail,  by  his 
more  abrupt  and  harsh  forms  of  exj>ress!on,  to  give  oflciice  to  many 
of  his  contemporarira.  Such  a  person  was  the  monk  Gott^chalk, 
from  whom  the  controversies  on  this  subject  in  the  ninth  century 
proceeded. 

Sprung  fkim  a  Saxon  family,  he  had  been  presentod  by  his  parents 
(oblatus}  to  the  monastery  of  Fulda,  for  the  purpose  of  being  trained 
Ibere  to  a  hfe  devoted  to  (xod,  ui  monachism.  Here  he  eagerly  de- 
voted himself  to  the  customary  studies  of  the  place,  in  pursuing 
which,  the  bond  of  fiiendship  was  knit  between  him  and  the  aftei^ 
wards  renowned  WalaMd  Strabo.'     ISut  (jottschalk  —  sliuwing  in  this 

:.  T.  II.  P. 
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the  independence  of  his  spirit  —  longed  to  be  freed  from  the  shackles 
to  which  he  was  subjected  when  a  child ;  and  he  obtained  iram  a 
church-assembly  held  at  Mentz,  in  the  year  829,  a  release  from  the 
obligations  of  his  monastic  vow.  But  the  then  abbot  of  Faida,  Ra- 
haaus  Mavints,  appealed  from  this  decision  to  the  emperor  Lewis  the 
Pious,  placing  in  his  hands  a  document  dra\vn  up  for  the  purpose,  in 
which  he  attempted  to  prove  that  all  oblati  were  hound  to  perpetual 
obedience.  The  decision  was  reversed ;  perhaps  Rabanua  was  thus 
prejudiced  already  againat  Gottschalk.  To  the  latter,  after  such 
excitement,  his  residence  m  this  monastery  could  no  longer  be  agree- 
able; —  he  repaired  to  France,  and  entered  the  monastery  of  Orbais, 
in  the  diocese  of  Soiasons.  There  he  applied  himself  assiduously  to 
study,  and  especially  to  the  study  of  Augustin  and  the  church  fathers 
of  Hs  school.  The  doctrine  of  an  unconditional  predestination  held 
the  most  important  place  in  his  Christian  life  as  well  as  thoughts.  It 
seemed  to  him  closely  connected  with  the  Christian  idea  of  God,  and 
with  a  right  conception  of  the  inunutability  of  the  diidne  will.  In 
general,  he  was  fond  of  exercising  his  mind  on  speculative  and  doc- 
trinal questions.  In  reference  to  this,  his  friend,  the  abbot  Servatua 
Lupus,  to  whom  he  had  propounded  several  questions  about  the  intu- 
ition of  God  in  the  future  life,  suggested  by  some  remarks  of  Augus- 
tin which  he  found  it  difficult  to  understand,  wrote  to  him :  "  I  ex- 
hort you,  my  brother,  no  longer  to  perplex  your  mind  with  such 
matters ;  lest  by  studying  them  more  than  is  befittmg,  you  lose  the 
energy  and  the  time  winch  might  be  expended  in  investigating  or 
teaching  more  profitable  things.  For  why  inquire  so  eagerly  mto 
fiiat,  wMch  perhaps  it  may  be  of  no  use  for  us  at  present  to  know  ? 
How  can  we  ima^ne  that  with  souls  still  burdened  and  clogged  with 
the  remains  of  sin,  we  should  be  able  perfectly  to  understand  that 
ineffable  intuition  of  God  ?"*  He  exhorted  him,  instead,  to  search 
more  deeply  into  the  inexhaustible  treasures  of  the  sacred  Scripturea, 
and  ever  to  seek  humbly  in  them  the  light  of  God's  countenance. 
Thus,  if  under  the  sense  of  their  present  condition,  they  forbore 
searching  after  that  which  was  above  their  powers  of  comprehension, 
divine  grace  would  lead  them  ever  onward  to  higher  attainments,  and 
God  might  deign  to  reveal  himself  to  their  purged  vision.**  Gott^ 
Bchalk's  zeal  for  the  doctrines  of  Augustin,  and  perhaps  too  m  the  par- 

'  Te,  auspiciende  frdter.  exhorKir,  at  ne-  '  In  amplissimo  scripturarom  pampo  in- 
quaqaam  ultra  in  taUbns  tuam  ingeninm  terim  spatiemur,  earumque  mcditationi  nos 
conteraa,  ae  his  ultra  quam  oportet,  occu-  penitns  tocosque  dedamns,  faciemque  Do- 
palns,  ad  ulteriora  veatiganda  rive  docenda  mini  humiliwr,  pie  ac  semper  quaeramus 
minua  euffidas.  Quid  enim  tantopere  l^us  erit  clementiae,  ut  dum  tonsiderala 
quaeramus,  quod  nobis  nosse  necdum  for-  nostra  tondilione,  altiora  nobis  non  qnae- 
san  expedil?  Certe  divinitus  illnatrata  ramus  nee  forliora  scnilamur,  nos  ad 
mens  Deo  loquitur,  Is.  64:  *:  "Oculus  snblimiora  et  robustiora  Bustollere  pprga- 
non  vidit,  quae  praeparasli  expeetantjbus  tisqoe  noslrae  mentis  obtncibua,  luihna  vi- 
le," Et  noB  illiua  ineffabiliB  visionis  pie-  den  posse  revelavit.  semet  ipaiun  dignelur 
nisiiimam  rationem  complcrti  animo  con-  osteudere.  ep.  30, 
raetis  vitjorum  sordibus  udhue  gravato  de- 
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ticular  form  in  ivluch  they  are  found  in  Fulgentius,'  acquired  for  him 
the  surname  Fulgentiua.^ 

The  pecuharitj  in  the  doctrine  of  Gottachalk  consisted  in  this, 
that  he  apphed  the  notion  of  predestination  not  merely,  as  waa  com- 
monly done,  to  the  pioua  and  to  salvation,  but  also  to  the  reprobate 
and  to  everlasting  punishment.  He  affirmed  a  praedesfinatio  duplex, 
by  vh-tue  of  wbich  God  decreed  eternal  life  to  the  elect,  and  the 
elect  to  eternal  life,  and  so  also  everlasting  punishment  to  the  repro- 
bate, and  tlie  reprobate  to  everlasting  punishment ;  for  the  two  were 
inseparably  connected, 3  This  doctrine  seemed  to  him  important, 
because  it  enabled  bim  to  hold  fast  the  nnchangeableness  of  the  divine 
decrees,  and  their  entire  independence  of  all  that  takes  place  in 
lame.  In  reference  to  the  works  of  God,  foreknowledge  and  foreordi- 
nation  axe  one  ;  his  knowledge  being  one  with  hia  will,  and  tlus  will, 
creative.*  To  him  the  thought  seemed  revolting,  that  reprobates,  of 
all  otliera,  should  bo  able  ever  to  produce  a  change  in  the  divine 
counsels, 5  Gottschalk  departed  here  from  tlie  more  usual  phraseology 
in  tJie  school  of  Augustin ;  since  it  was  customary  to  cQstinguish  the 
reprobate  by  the  name  praesciti,  from  the  predestmate  (praedestina- 
tis),  chosen  to  salvation  ;  and  in  so  doing,  men  were  governed,  withr 
out  doubt,  by  an  interest  which  they  felt  to  hold  fast  the  idea  of 
^vine  justice  in  the  punishment  of  the  wicked,  and  to  exclude  the 
notion  that  God  was  in  any  sense  the  author  of  sin.  It  waa  the  same 
interest  which  led  Augustin  to  assume  as  his  startling  position,  that  by 
the  sin  of  our  first  parents  the  whole  race  of  mankind  became  liable 
to  a  just  condemnation,  and  to  look  upon  that  first  sin  as  a  free  act. 
Yet  Augustin  bad  not  always  made  use  of  this  distinction ;  while 
Fulgentius  of  Ruspe,  and  Isidore  of  Seville,  had  already  employed 
the  phrase  praedestinatio  duplex.  There  would  have  been  no  essen- 
tial t^flerence  between  Gottschalk's  doctrine  and  the  original  one  of 
Augustin,  if  the  former  had  not  been  induced  by  his  zeal  for  consis- 
tency in  apprehending  the  doctrine  of  absolute  predestination,  to  go 
even  beyond  the  fact  of  the  first  sin,  and  to  represent  the  state  of 
our  first  parents  also  as  not  conditioned  by  their  own  free  self-deter- 
nmation,  but  as  the  necessary  fulfilment  of  an  nnconditional  divine 
decree,  wHch  planned  and  ordered  the  history  of  mankind  from  the 
be^ning.  And  assuredly  it  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that 
Gottschalk  completely  Identifies  God's  foreknowledge  and  predestinar 
tion,  from  the  fact  that  he  considers  all  foreknowledge  in  God  as 
creative,  that  be  made  no  distinction  between  an  act  of  will,  an  act 


*  With  which  Strabo  addiessos  h 


qnod  velle ;  see  the  longer  eonfession  of 
OottHchalkf  in  Mauguin  veterum  auctomm 
de  praedealinalJona  et  gratia  opera  et  frag- 


•  He  saja  in  his  characteristic  langnage : 

Verc,    Domine,   satius    incommutubiliter 

fuissct,  si  nuUns  nisi  te  malabili  (nodum 

perpetuae  poenam,  nisi  ct  ipsos  praedesti-    matato)  creatus  esset  (ne  dico  salvatns), 

nassea  ad  cam,  electorum,  quanto  magis  absic,  ut  irnmo- 

*  Apud  omnipotentiam   idem  praesdre    teris  propter  vaaa  irae. 
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of  creation,  and  an  act  of  pennission,  on  the  part  of  God,  —  and 
consequently  liis  view  would  coincide  with  the  one  just  expressed, 
and  which  waa  afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  the  SupraJapsarian 
system.  But  stUlJt  cannot  be  proved,  that  with  clear  conseiousneaa 
'is  pruicir'      '     " '"   ---'■---'■-  "■-      '  ^-        '"'""' 


he  carried  his  prurciples  to  this  extent ;  for  whenever  he  «  ^ 
hunself  in  the  way  above  described,  he  was  speaking  expressly  of 
God's  relation  to  Ms  oum  tvorks  alone ;'  among  which  works  he  cei^ 
tainly  did  not  conader  sm.  As  to  sm,  he  considered  the  pumshment 
of  it  only  by  the  divine  justice  as  a  work  of  God.  He  referred 
God's  predestination  not  to  ^,  but  only  to  good  ;  but  foreknowledge 
to  sin  and  good  at  the  same  time  ^  and  goodness,  as  an  object  of  the 
divine  predestination,  be  defined  as  twofold ;  —  the  blessings  of  divine 
grace,  and  the  decisions  of  divine  justice.s  Here  he  presupposes, 
with  Augustin,  partly  that  wicked  spirits  fell  by  a  trespass  of  their 
own  free  will,  partly,  that  the  whole  human  race  anned  in  Adam, 
and  shared  his  guilt.  Thus  it  is  impossible  to  discover,  at  least  in 
anything  which  Gottschalk  wittingly  and  distinctly  expressed,  the  least 
deviation  in  his  doctrines  from  the  Augustinian  scheme. 

Once  on  retummg,  in  the  year  847,  from  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome, 
Gottschalk,  at  a  fiogpice  erected  for  pilgrims  by  count  Eberhard,  of 
Friuh,  fell  m  with  Notting,  the  newly  elected  bishop  of  Verona,  and 
there  laid  before  him  his  doctrine  of  twofold  predestination.  That 
bishop  met  soon  after,  at  the  court  of  Lewis  the  Pious,  Rabanus  Mau- 
rus,  not  long  before  elected  archbishop  of  Mentz,  and  conversed  with 
Hm  on  this  doctrine,  which  to  Rabanus  appeared  extremely  offensive. 
The  latter  promised  to  send  him  a  written  refutation  of  it.  Rabanus 
composed  two  tracts  m  opposition  to  Gottschalk'a  doctrine,  one  ad- 
dressed to  bishop  Notting  of  Verona,  the  other  to  count  Eberhard. 
In  these  wriimgs  he  manifests  great  excitement  against  Gottschalk  ; 
he  takes  the  liberty  to  put  theworst  construction  upon  Ins  language, 
and  perhaps  in  the  acnmony  with  which  he  speaks  of  him  and  against 
him,  we  may  descry  the  effect  of  the  hitter  feeUnga  which  had  arisen 
out  of  their  earlier  relations  to  each  other.  At  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, the  heat  with  which  he  writes  in  these  lettera  may  have  proceeded 
in  great  part  fix>in  a  tinie  interest  for  Christian  piety ;  and  we  may 
suppose  that  he  was  the  more  annoyed  at  hearing  this  doctrine  of  ab- 
solute predestination  so  sharply  and  sternly  expressed,  because,  on  the 
ground  which  he  himself  had  chosen,  he  could  not  avoid,  but  only  con- 
ceal these  offensive  pomts.  He  accuses  Gottschalk  of  asserting  that 
the  divine  foreordination  places  every  man  under  constraint,  so  that 
although  he  may  want  to  be  saved,  and  may  strive  after  it  with  true 
faith  and  good  works,  he  still  labors  m  vam  if  he  has  not  been  predes- 
tined to  salvation.  Assuredly,  nothing  could  be  more  remote  from  the 
intention  of  Gottschalk,  a  man  who,  though  full  of  zeal  for  his  doc- 

'  He  says  expressly  ;    Sempitema  tram  ante  seeniila  quaecnnque  erant  futnra  sive 

praescicntia  volnnlax  Ina  do  operlbus  dun-  bona  sivc  mala    pr  u,  leitinasae  vero  tan- 

taxat  tuis,  Deum  praescisse  ac  praedesli-  tumniodo  bona.                                _ 

aasse  simnl  et  semel  tam  ouncla  quani  sin-  ■    '  Bona  a  te  [  raedestinata  bifimam,  gra- 

gula  opera  sua.  tiae  beneficia  et  injosuae  judida. 

*  Credo  aique   confif^r,  praesciase   te 
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trme,  vaa  yet  discreet,  and  bj  no  means  inclined  to  insult  the  moral 
feeUngs  by  asserting  anytliiiig  like  this.  Assuredly  he  considered  the 
grace  whereby  man  is  converted  and  sanctified,  as  the  operation  by 
which,  in  relation  to  man,  the  divine  decree  of  pmieatination  reveala 
iteelf.  Gottschalk  assuredly  was  very  far  also  frffii  teaching,  as  Rar 
banus  charges,  a  predestination  of  man  to  evil  and  to  good  ;  for  we 
have  observed  already  how  he  resisted  and  guarded  against  the 
supposition  that  evil  could  come  from  God.  In  hke  manner  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  what  Rabanus  reports  concerning  the  practically  in- 
jurious effects  of  Gottschaik's  doctrines  —  that  by  means  of  them 
some  were  misled  into  a  feeling  of  false  security,  others  to  despond- 
ency—  refers  to  actual  facts,  which  indeed  is  possible,  or  whether  it 
was  only  a  statement  derived  from  the  older  accounts  concerning  the 
predestinationists. 

As  to  the  doctrines  of  Rabanus  Maurus  himself,  he  supposes  the 
decrees  of  God  m  reference  to  sin  conditioned  on  his  foreknowledge : 
he  does  not  suppose  it  to  he  like  the  decree  of  predestmation,  an  un- 
conditional decree ;  and  hence  was  it  a  matter  of  great  importance 
with  him  to  distinguish  foreknowledge  and  predestination,  the  praesciti 
audthepraedestinati.  He  expressed  himself  as  follows:  God  predestined 
those  whom  he  foreknew  as  the  wicked,  to  everlasting  punishment ; 
but  he  would  not  say  that  God  predestined  them  to  everlasting  punish- 
ment. He  considered  it  also  of  the  greatest  practical  moment  tc  hold 
fast,  that  God  would  have  all  men  to  be  saved ;  that  Christ  died  for 
the  salvation  of  all :  but  with  this  he  joined  also  the  assertion,  that  by 
the  sin  of  Adam,  in  whom  all  sinned,  all  deserved  to  be  punished  ever- 
lastingly ;  and  in  this  way  he  supposed  he  should  remove  from  God  the 
causality  of  the  sin  and  tiie  destruction  of  those  who  are  left  to  their 
own  cboseii  ways.'  It  is  true,  that  of  this  genera!  mass,  all  deserving 
ahke  to  experience  the  same  fate,  those  only  attained  salvation,  to 
whom  God,  after  the  eternal  counsels  of  his  own  will,  imparted  the 
needful  grace,  producing  in  them  true  conversion.  Even  unbaptized 
children  remained  exposed  to  the  common,  deserved  fate  belonging  to 
them  by  virtue  of  inherited  am  and  the  common  guilt,  since  they  are 
not  saved  by  God's  mercy  through  the  grace  of  baptism.*  But  in  an- 
swering the  question,  how  the  different  conduct  of  God  towards  those 
whom  he  left  to  their  deserved  fate,  and  toTvards  those  whom  he  saved 
from  it,  couid  he  reconciled  with  faith  m  the  hohness  and  justice  of 
God,  —  in  answering  this  question,  he  got  along  bj  referring  to  a  se- 

'  He  says  in  reference  to  God,  in  his  sec-  tibns  quorum  nnllae  vel  benae  tcI  malao 

ond  letter  to  the  bishop  Notting,  ed.  Sir-  euiit,  nisi  tanturn  m  Adae  p«ccHto,  qnod 

mond^  p,  35  :  Cui  nnllo  modo  fas  est  ea  Iraxere  nascenlea  et  m  hoc  manentes  solve- 

qoae  ab  hominibns  niale  aguntur,  ndscribi,  ront tempos  vitaeproesentis.  Quid  enim  jns. 

qui  in  proelivitalem  eadcndi  non  ex  condi-  titia  de  us  fecmt,  quibus  misericordia  noa 

done  Dei.  sed  ex  primi  patris  praevurica-  gubvenit.  qui  purs  fide  credit  Deo  dicente 

tione  venerunt,    De  cujuB  poena  nemo  lib-  Domino  Jo  6  54  intelliiiit  et  a  contentione 

eratur,  nisi  per  gratiam  Domini  noatri  Jesu  reeedit.    From  this  appiietition  of  the  pas- 

Christi,  praeparatara  et  praedeslinalam  in  sage,  it  is  clear  that  the  necesBity  of  iJie 

aetemo  conailio  Dei  ante  eonstjlutionem  commnnionof  infanta  was  not  yet  acSinow- 

mandi,  hdgcd. 

'  Qni  praesciti  sunt  non  propriis  volusta- 
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cret  divine  counsel,  and  to  the  incomprehensiblenesa  of  the  divine 
dealiniis;  —  men  should  hold  fast  to  that  only  which  ia  placed  beyond 
all  doubt,to  feith  in  God's  holiness  and  justice,  and  pot  seek  to  fathom 
that  which  ia  incomprehensible.  "  If  you  want  to  know  of  me,  why 
GoA,  with  whom  there  ia  no  respect  of  persons,  still  makes  these  two 
differences,  since  universally  either  justice  must  punish,  or  mercy  ac- 
quit, then  judge  with  Paul,  or  if  you  dare  do  it,  correct  him,  when  he 
Bays,  '  0  man,  who  art  thou,'  etc.,  Rom.  9:  30." ' 

Thus  Rabanus  Maums  shrunk,  it  is  true,  from  everything  tha.t  might 
throw  the  least  shadow  of  an  appearance  of  the  causality  of  sin  upon 
God ;  above  all,  fi-om  what  might  seem  to  impugn  the  doctrine  of  God's 
holiness  and  justice ;  yet  he  did  not  show  how  it  was  possible  to  avoid 
the  consequences  flowing  out  of  his  own  presuppositions,  but  could  only 
lay  down  the  contrary  positions,  while  he  appealed  to  the  incompreben- 
aibleness  of  the  divine  perfections.  Nor  did  he  venture  to  make  the 
least  actual  departure  from  the  scheme  of  Augustin ;  expresang  hint 
eelf  for  the  most  part  in  such  propositions  as  he  had  borrowed  and 
compiled  together  from  the  writings  of  Augustin  and  Prosper.  In 
this  be^nning  of  the  controversy  we  see  marked  beforehand  ilie  whole 
succeeding  course  of  it,  —  it  was  not  a  dispute  of  ideas,  bat  only  of 
harsher  or  milder  forms  of  expression. 

When  the  letter  of  Rabanus  to  the  bishop  Notting  came  to  be  com- 
municated to  Gottachalk,  he  was  much  surprised  to  find  himself  thu3 
treated  as  a  teacher  of  error.  He  believed  that  instead  of  deserving 
Buch  treatment  himself,  he  should  be  able  to  convict  Rabanus,  in  hia 
own  letter,  of  Semi-pelagian  principles,  and  to  show  that  he  was  a  dis- 
ciple of  Gennadius  rather  than  of  Augustin.*  Perhaps  with  the  hope 
of  coming  to  some  understanding  on  the  contested  points  with  the 
archbishop  Rabanus,  he  repaired,  in  the  year  848,  to  Menta,  where  he 
fearlessly  appeared  before  the  chiefs  of  the  spiritual  and  secular  or- 
ders,  at  an  assembly  held  under  the  archbishop,  in  presence  of  the 
king  of  Germany.  He  handed  over  to  that  prelate  a  writing  in  which 
he  explained  and  defended  his  own  pecuhar  views  concerning  the  tw^ 
fold  predestination.  He  controverted  the  poation,that  when  it  is  said 
God  will  have  ail  men  te  be  saved,  this  ought  to  be  referred  to  all  m 
the  absolute  sense,  and  to  include  the  reprobate ;  and  so  too  that 
Christ  came  into  the  worid  to  save  aU,  in  the  absolute  sense ;  that  he 
Buffered  for  all  absolutely.  All  this  he  would  have  understood  as  hm- 
ited  to  tiie  elect ;  for  the  will  and  counsel  of  the  Almighty  God,  that 
is,  in  reference  to  redemption,  he  supposed,  must  be  absolutely  fulfilled 

'  Quod  si  a  me  quaeris  scire,  cnr  duas  '  See  the  words  of  Gottschalk,  addresBed 
Istas  differenda5j)eu»  f^mt,  si  personarum     to  Rabanus,  in  Hinkmar's  work  on  predes- 


iasJJeus  famt,  si  personarum  to  Rabanus,  in  Hinkmar  s  work  on  pi 

or  non  eJfquia  generalitor  aut  pu-  tination,  c.  21,  f.  118,  in  reference  to  _™ 

■bet  iustitja  aat  misericordia  liberate,  doctrine  of  free  will :  Unde  t«  uotins  ejns- 

ide  cum  Panlo  immo  si  andes  argue  dem   cathoUdssimi   docWna    (AngoBtini) 

raaiuni  qui  didt  Chrisw  in  se  loqnente  mnlueram  auctorilate  niti,  quam  erronas 

Rom.  9;  30.     Eeo  autem  hoe  dieo  quod  opinioailius  Massiliensis  Gennadii,  qui  rfe- 

diiti.  quia  quirauid  Deus  agit,  misericordi-  risque  praesumsit  in  lociB  lam  hdei  ca«g- 

.Pr    -««  sanc^oue  facit,  quia  solus  ipse  icae  quam  heatorum  etiam  patrum  mvi»- 


ter  iaste  sanclcque  facit,  quia  solus  ipse  itao  qumu  "oiLm.u...  =^"...  k--  — 
praewiendo  scit  quod  homo  nesciendo  nes-  simis  auctonlatihus,  mfelicis  Casi 
*.    .  —  nicioaum  mmis  dogma  seqnens  k 
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in  fact,  and  could  be  referred  to  those  only  in  whom  it  went  into  abso- 
lute fulfilment.'  Yet  however  precisely  he  might  express  himself  on 
tiiis  point,  sijll  he  said  nothing  but  what  Babanua  must  also  be  obliged 
to  concede.  For  although  the  latter  was  continually  dwelhng  on  auch 
propositions,  as  that  God  will  have  all  men  to  be  saved,  Christ  died  for 
the  salvation  of  all,  yet  he  took  away  again  the  substance  of  these 
propositions,  by  teacMng  that  those  only  would  be  actually  saved  on 
whom  God  bestowed  the  necessary  grace  to  qualify  them  for  this  sal- 
vation ;  and  that  this  was  done  only  in  the  case  of  the  elect.  We 
must  allow  he  had  only  hunself  to  blame  for  this  contradiction,  by 
making  his  appeal  to  a  secret,  incomprehensible  decree  of  God. 

But  Gottschalk  had  no  reason  to  expect  a  calm  hearing  and  an  im- 
partial trial  from  this  assembly.  The  word  of  Eabanus  Maurus  here 
was  law.  Gottschalk's  doctrine  was  condemned  as  heretical ;  and  as 
no  definitive  sentence  could  be  passed  by  this  judicature  upon  his  per- 
son, since  he  belonged  to  another  diocese,  he  was  sent  to  the  arch- 
bishop Hinkmar  of  Rheims,  with  a  letter  from  Kabanus  Maurus,  call- 
ing upon  Ilinkmar  as  Gottschalk's  ecclesiastical  superior,  to  prevent 
hie  going  about,  and  to  render  him  harmless  for  the  future.  Hinkmar 
summoned  him  before  one  of  the  customary  mixed  assembfiea  of  the 
orders,  held  in  the  presence  of  the  king,  at  Chicrsy,  in  849 ;  and  as 
instead  of  retracting  he  boldly  defended  his  doctrine,  this  conduct  was 
in  all  probability  most  unjustly  construed,  as  obstinacy  against  his  law- 
ful superiors.  He  was  accused  of  treating  the  bishops  with  contempt, 
and  contrary  to  the  calling  and  character  of  a  monk  of  interrupting 
the  deliberations  on  afiaira  of  church  and  State,  —  though  the  inter- 
ruptions which  he  may  have  occasioned  in  the  assemblies  at  Mentzand 
Chiei-sy,  was  a  thing  for  which  he  certainly  was  not  chargeable  in  the 
least ;  he  only  gave  public  testimony  of  that  which  he  had  found  to  be 
the  truth,  and  which  he  believed  himself  able  to  prove  by  the  declara- 
tions of  Scripture  and  of  the  older  church-fatbers.  Yet  on  tiie  wretch- 
ed foundation  of  auch  charges,  he  was  not  only  declared  a  teacher  of 
error,  but  also  condemned  to  be  whipped,  and  then  to  be  imprisoned  in 
another  monastery .s    This  sentence  was  executed;    Gottschalk  was 

'  In  Hinpinar,  c.  24.  f.  149;  Omnes  quos        '  The  sentence  drawn  up  by  Hinkmar, 

Tnlt  Deas  brIvos  fieri  aine  dabitatione  sal-  after  forhidding  him  to  exerdse  the  priesl> 

vantur  uec  possunt  ealvari,  nisi  quos  vnit  Ij  (unctions,  proceeds  aa  fbllows :  Insuper 

Beus  salvoa  fieri  uec  est  qaisquam,  quem  quia  et  evclesiaslica  et  dvilia  neeoda  con- 

Deus  salvari  velit  et  Don  snlvecur,  quia  tra  propoaitum  eC  nomen  monachi  contem- 

Deu9  noster  omnia  quaeonnque  voluit.  fe-  nena  conturbare  jura  eccleaiastica  praesu~ 

eit;  —  and  c  ST.  f.  SlI,  he  distinguishes:  sisCi,  dnriasimis  verlierilnis  castigari  et  i 

Illos  omnes  impios  «  peceatores,  quos  pro-  cunijnm  ecclesiasticiia  regnlaa  ergaslnlo : 

prJo  fdso  sanguine  filias  Dei  redimere  venit,  tradi  auctoritaCe  epieeopali  deeernimna  -,  — 

hos  omnipotens  Dei  boniHts  advitam  prae-  and  in  a  letter,  in  which  Hinkmar  gives  an 
deatinaloa  irretractahiliter  salTari  tanlnm-  .  account  of  these  transaetj^s,  in  the  lihellus 

modo  velit;  —  and  Iheu:  Illos  omnes  im-  Kemigii  et  eeclesiae  Lngounensis dc tribas 

E'os  et  peceatores,  pro  qnibns  idem  filiua  epistoTis,  c.  24,  in  Mauguin  vindiciae  prae- 

el  nee  corpus  assnmsit,  nee  orationein  destinationia  et  ^tiae  pars  altera  pag.  107, 

dico  eanguinem  fudit,  neque  pro  lis  hesajshimself:  Uta[TOptiIius(likeonepos- 

modo  crucifixus  fiiit;  —  and  c.  29,  f.  sessed),  cnm  quid  ralionabiliter  ^espo^de- 

"     "      "■    .  raproborum  perpelaflli-  ret,  non  habuit,  iu  eontumelias  singuloruia 

--"  --  redemptor    prompit  et  propter  impadentissiniam  inso- 

lenliam  suam  per  regulam  sancti  Bsiw- 
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inhumanly  scourged,  till  forced  by  pain  he  was  constrained  to  cast  int« 
the  fiames^he  writing  he  had  composed  in  defence  of  his  doctrine ;  a, 
document  which  contained  nothing  but  a  compilation  of  testimonies 
from  Scripture  and  from  the  older  church  teachers.'  He  was  then 
confined  in  Hautvilliers,  a  monastery  helon^g  to  the  diocese  of 
Bheims.  The  voices  which  now  rose  in  favor  of  Gottschalk  induced 
archbishop  Hinkmar  to  make  his  situation  somewhat  more  comfortable ; 
perhaps  also  he  hoped  to  win  the  man  to  submit  by  gentleness,  whose 
will  could  not  be  broken  by  force.  But  at  the  demand  of  Rahanug 
Maurus,  lEnkmar  soon  resorted  again  to  new  severities  against  the  un- 
fortunate monk.  All  attempts  to  draw  from  him  any  sort  of  recantar 
tjon  were  unavailing.  He  made  use  of  every  means  he  could  com- 
mand in  his  confinement,  for  the  defence  of  his  cause.  He  inspired 
sympathy  in  a  certain  monk  by  the  name  of  Guntbert^  belonging  to 
the  monastery  of  Hautvilliers.  This  monk  secretly  left  the  monastery 
with  an  appeal  addressed  by  Gottschalk  to  pope  Nicholas,  and  carried 
it  to  Rome.  Nor  did  Gottschalk  fear  to  incense  his  oppressors  still 
more  by  violently  opposing  them  in  other  things  not  connected  with 
this  controversy.^  We  see  him  everywhere  exhibitmg  himself  as  a 
man  inchned  to  lay  an  undue  stress  on  dogmatic  formularies. 

The  most- important  point  to  him  was  always  his  doctrii^of  two-fold 
predestination.  In  defence  of  it,  he  drew  up  m  his  prison  Iwo  confes- 
sions of  faith,  a  shorter  and  a  longer  one.*  This  doctrine  seemed  to 
him  to  be  closely  connected  witi  the  essence  of  the  Christian  faith ; 
for  he  was  persuaded,  that  whoever  denied  the  predestination  of  the 
wicked  by  God  to  everlastmg  punishment,  made  God  a  mutable  being, 
not  to  be  placed  on  a  level  even  with  a  man  actmg  after  wise  and  mar 
ture  consideration.^  Whoever  with  hardened  temper  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge so  plain  a  doctrine,  appeared  to  hun  a  teacher  of  error, 
with  whom  nothmg  could  be  done,  and  who  ought  to  be  avoided.     The 

ig  as  it  does  fix)!!!  eo  passionate  jlu  oppo- 
5nt,  is  entitled  to  no  great  confidence. 

'  As  the  same  expression,  trina  Deitas, 

lia  et  ecclesiastioa  negoiia  pertnrbare  stu-  in  an  aneienc  ehareti  hymn,  had  been  Ibnnd 

duitindefesflusetsenoluit  recognoscereyel  oflfensive  on  account  of  the  horror  of  Tn- 

aliqno  roodo  hHniiliare  profasus  ah  episco-  theism,  and  the  word  sancla  had  been  sub- 

Dia  et  secundum  ecclesiastica  jam  datnna-  stituted  in  p\ext  of  trina,  Gotlschallt  stood 

jjjg  forth  as  a  defender  of  the  church  hymn, 

■'  The  church  at  Lyons  expresses  itself  attacking  the  alteration  as  betraying  a  lean- 
in  the  letter  already  referred  to,  as  folfows:  ing  to  Sabellianism.  Hinkmar  has  insert- 
Qnaproplar  illud  prorsus  omnea  non  solum  ed  GoUschalk'a  treatise  in  his  refntation 
doleut,  sed  etiam  horrent,  quia  inaudito  ir-  of  it.  The  monk  Ratramnus  of  Corbie 
reliitiositalns  et  crudelitatis  exemplo  tamdiu  also  wrote  against  Hinkmar  on  this  matKir. 
ilia  miserabiUs  fli^s  et  caedibus  trudda-  *  Published  by  Manguin  in  the  first  toI- 
tu9  est,  donee  (sicut  narrarnnt  nobis,  q^ui  nmeof  the  work  above  mentioned, 
praeaenles  aderant)  accenso  coram  se  igni  '  IB  Ms  larger  confession  of  fiuth.  His 
libellum,  in  quo  sentcntias  scriplnrarom  words  are;  Videani  quale  sit  et  quantum 
give  sanetornm  palium  sibi  collegerat,  quas  malum,  qnod  quum  oranes  elecli  tui  omnia 
in  concilio  offerrel,  coactus  est  jam  paene  bona  semper  fecerini,  faciant  et  factari  sint 
emoriens  snis  manibaa  in  flammam  proji-  cum  consilio,  praesnmanl  affirmare,  quod 
Pjre  'u  qui  toUus  es  anclor  fonsque  Bapientiae 

'  Of  whom  Hinkmar,  [n  reporting  the  '      '"  """'  —'■■—■-  — '   ■■— 
fact,  gives   a   very  onfavorahle   account 
(T.  It  opp.  foL  290),  vfhich  however,  coin- 
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greatest  distress  which  he  felt  from  his  personal  sufferings,  Mose  from 
the  thought  that  his  own  disgrace  might  operate  unfavordBly  on  the 
cause  of  truth.^  He  longed  tor  a  public  council  where  he  might  con- 
vince those  who  had  only  been  led  astray  by  the  errorists,  but  were  not 
obstinately  in  the  wrong.  And  though  he  dii  not  suppose  himself  a. 
worker  of  miracles,  and  was  far  from  being  a  miraele-hunter,  yet  he 
was  so  strongly  convinced  of  the  truth  and  of  the  importance  of  his 
doctrine  that,  in  reliance  on  Glod  and  this  truth,  he  expected  if  men 
could  be  convinced  in  no  other  way,  God  would  work  a  miracle  to 
prove  it.  He  offered  to  undergo  the  fiery  ordeal,  and  publicly  before 
the  king,  and  an  assembly  of  bishops,  clergy  and  monks,  to  step  into 
four  caldrons  one  after  another,  filled  with  boiling  water,  oil  and  pitch.^ 
If  he  shrunk  from  fulfilling  his  engagement,  they  might  immediately 
cast  him  into  the  fire.  "  Let  no  one  accuse  me  of  rashness  —  said  he 
—  on  account  of  this  proposal.  I  do  it  relymg  on  the  grace  of  God 
alone."3  But  it  is  remarkable  that  not  an  individual  was  to  be  found  to 
take  up  with  this  proposal,  though  in  the  existing  state  of  public  opin^ 
ion  no  easier  way  could  have  been  devised  for  exposing  his  cause, 
which  had  so  many  powerful  friends,  to  sure  disgrace. 

Thus  firm  and  steadfast  in  his  opmions  did  Gottschalk  remain  till 
his  death,  m  868.  Hinkmar  reiused  to  grant  him  the  communion  in 
his  last  sickness,  and  burial  according  to  the  rites  of  the  church,  ex- 
cept on  the  condition  of  a  full  and  explicit  recantation.  But  rather 
than  comply  with  this  condition,  he  renounced  both,  and  died  tran- 
quilly in  his  faith. 

The  injustice  and  severity  with' which  Hinkmar  treated  the  down- 
trodden Gottschalk,  could  hardly  fail  to  call  forth  Christian  sjTUpathy 
at  his  fate,  and  indignation  against  the  persecutors  of  the  innocent  vic- 
tim. But  in  addition  to  sympathy  for  the  man  was  sympathy  also  for 
the  cause  to  which  he  sacrificed  himself,  for  the  Augustuuan 
scheme,  for  which  he  so  zealously  labored, — and  with  many  this  feeling 
operated  stiU  more  strongly  than  the  other.  Pope  Nicholas,  to  whom 
as  we  have  already  stated,  Gottschalk  had  appealed,  and  to  whom  the 
matter  was  reported,  partly  by  Gottschalk's  friends,  and  partly  by  the 
enemies  of  Hinkmar  in  order  to  injure  him,  seems  to  have  expressed 
himself  dissatisfied  with  the  condemnation  and  severe  treatment  of 
Gottschalk,  and  to  have  demanded  an  exact  account  of  the  whole  pro- 


U  sigil  latum  repleus  aqua, 

^                   :a  et  ad  ultimum  awenso 

m.j  vilem  hominibus  video  esse  yerita-  copiosissimo   igne,  liceret  mihi  iiivocato 

tjni.  glorioaissirao  nomine  luo,  ad  approliandam 

'  ile  does  not  arrogantly  say  that  he  is  hanc  fidem  meam,  imo  fidem  i-ali.olieam 

ready  to  do  this,  but  clothes  it  in  the  form  in  singula  introire  et  jla  per  singula  tr.in- 

of  a  prayer,  that  God  would  grant  Mm  the  sire  (te  praovoniente,  comilatite  ac  subsc- 

abihtj  to  accomplish  it;  Utinam  plaqcret  quente  desteramque  pmebente  ac  demen- 

libi,  nt  sicut  io  tfl  credo  et  epero  (data  mihi  ler  edtifente,  valerem  sospe»  cxire), 

gratia  posse,  prout  jam  dare  digtiatnaes  et  '  Quia  prorsns  ansum  talia  pelendi,  ai- 

dare  quotidie  dignaria  etiam  velle),  id  ap.  cut  ipse  melins  nosti,  a  me  propria  lemen- 

probarem  cementibus  cunctis  examine,  ut  tale  non  praesumo,  aed  aba  te  potius  tua 

TidelLcel  qtiatnor  doliis  nno  post  tmum  po-  benignitate  sumo. 
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oeeding."  He  wrote  to  king  Charles  the  Bald,  that  he  could  not  al- 
ways protect  Hinkmar  against  the  complaints  circulated  respecting 
him,  and  that  ffinkmar  had  hetter  he  on  his  guard  lest  in  the  end  he  might 
experience  that  which  he  would  not  like  to  have  happen.a  Hinkmar 
offered,  it  ia  true,  to  send  Gottschalk,  if  he,  the  pope,  expressly  re- 
quired it,3  to  Rome,  or  to  any  other  place  for  the  purpose  of  undergo- 
ing a  new  tiial  under  the  pope's  direction.  But  it  is  easy  to  see, 
that  he  was  not  serious  in  this ;  and  that  he  took  every  pains,  to  dis- 
suade the  pope  from  bringing  the  matter  before  his  own  court,  as  he 
doubtless  had  reason  to  dread  an  examination  of  his  conduct  in  this  af- 
feir.  Now  whether  it  was  that  Nicholas,  who  certainly  had  stood 
forth  in  other  cases  as  a  defender  of  oppressed  innocence  and  of  jus- 
tice, was  actuated  by  the  same  pure  motives  in  this  case  also,  or 
whether  lus  unfavorable  humor  towards  Hinkmar,  the  active  and  pow- 
erful advocate  of  church-freedom,  made  him  lend  a  more  ready  ear  to 
the  latter's  opponents ;  it  is  evident  that  ho  must  have  had  many 
grounds  of  suspicion  against  that  prelate ;  but  it  is  no  less  singular  that, 
in  spite  of  them  all,  he  repeatedly  allowed  huuself  to  be  pacified,  and 
that  the  unflinching  energy,  setting  all  common  forms  at  naught,  with 
which  he  pressed  on  to  his  object,  on  other  occasions  of  greater  moment 
to  him,  was  not  exerted  to  save  a  poor  forsaken  monk. 

As  Hinkmar  could  not  but  know,  after  his  first  harsh  treatment  of 
Gottschalk,  that  much  dissatisfaction  was  expressed  at  his  conduct, 
he  asked  the  advice  of  several  eminent  men  respecting  the  course 
proper  to  be  pursued,  in  deahng  with  Gottschalk  for  the  future.  He 
applied  for  this  purpose  to  Prudentiua,  bishop  of  Troyes,  in  a  letter 
^vmg  a  statement  of  the  course  he  had  thus  far  pursued,  as  well  as 
an  account  of  the  man's  character,  wluch  undoubtedly  was  a  very 
unjust  one.  He  asked  Prudentius  whether  be  ought  to  admit  him  to 
the  communion ;  whether  he  might  not  admit  him,  at  least,  on  the 
festival  of  Easter,  or  whether  he  ought  not,  accon^ng  to  Ezekiel  33: 
11,  to  seek  first  to  bring  the  sinner  to  repentance,  and  then  grant 
Mm  absolution.  The  bishop,  as  we  may  conjecture  from  his  later 
conduct,  would  probably  advise  Hinkmar  to  pursue  a  milder  course 
towards  the  unfortunate  man  ;  for  in  trutii  there  was  not  much  in  hia 
doctrinal  opinions  with  which  Prudentius  would  have  been  disposed  to 
find  fault.  This  influence,  which  would  have  persuaded  Hinkmar  to 
gentler  measures,  was  counteracted  by  Kabanus  Maurus,  who  in  a 
letter  complaining  that  Gottschalk  was  allowed  so  much  hberty  to 
write  and  discourse,  which  he  would  be  sure  to  employ  t«  the  injurj^  of 
others,  represented  it  as  Hinkmar's  duty  to  deny  him  the  communion, 
unless  he  agreed  to  a  recantation.*  "  AH  that  remains  to  be  done  — 
s^d  he  —  is  to  pray  for  our  weak  brother,  that  it  may  please  ihnighty 

'  See  Hinkmar's  letter  to  tMs  pope,  T.  II.       *  S»e  the  ktter  of  RaVan   among  the 

Opp  f.  261.  three  letters  pahh  lied  bv  feirmond  p  26 

'As  Hiukmar  cites  the  words  in  his  let-  et  seq     Altendile  quomodo  vo3  sine  en- 

ter  to  Edio,  bishop  of  Sens  (T.  II.  opp.  mint  possiCis  exse   qui  in  sjnolo  vestra 

t  390) :  Ot  providerem,  no  pro  iis  tandem  hane  EeLtam  netindim  Pimul  tnm  haere- 

alignando  ini/arrain  quae  non  oplo.  tu-o  damnastu.  si  ci  moJo  inconetto  com- 

»  See  hia  liret  ciited  lettet.  munu-avenua 
VOL.  m.                                    41 
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God  to  save  his  soul,  and  bring  him  hack  to  tlie  true  faith."  Pruden- 
tiu9  afterwards  came  over  to  the  doctrine  of  Gottschalk,  and  iu  a 
letter  addressed  to  archbishop  Hinkmar,  and  Parctulus  bishop  of 
Lyons,  entering  largely  into  the  discussion  of  the  three  contested 
points  of  doctrine,  openly  avowed  his  convictions.  He  affinned  & 
twofold  predestination,  though  he  held  God's  predestination  in  respect 
to  the  wicked,  to  be  conditioned  on  His  foreknowledge  of  all  the  sin 
and  guilt  that  would  follow  in  consequence  of  the  fall  of  Adam.  He 
expressly  denied  that  God  foreordained  any  man  to  sin ;  he  taught 
only  a  foreordination  to  punishment.  He  maintained,  also,  ^at 
Clmst  died  only  for  the  elect,  which  he  inferred  from  the  words  "  for 
many,"  in  Matthew  20:  28  — "  for  you,"  in  the  institution  of  the 
eucharist.  And  he  taught  that  God  wills  not  the  salvation  of  all,  but 
only  of  the  elect ;  arguing  that  God  would  not  be  the  Almighty,  if 
that  which  is  his  will  did  not  actually  take  place.  The  words  of  St. 
Paul,  1  Timothy  2:  4,  he  endeavored  to  explain  away  by  various  foi-ced 
interpretations.' 

The  conflict  of  opinions  on  this  subject  mduced  king  Charles  the 
Bald  to  consult  monk  Ratramnus,  of  the  monastery  of  Corbie,  who 
■was  considered  one  of  the  learned  theologians  of  his  lime,  as  to 
the  judgment  to  be  passed  on  these  contested  points,  accordmg  to  the 
declarations  of  the  older  church  teac!iers.  Ratramnus,  in  his  work  oq 
Predestination,"  expressed,  without  alluding  to  Gottschalk,  or  even 
mentioning  his  name,  his  views  on  the  doctrine  of  a  twofold  predesti- 
nation. He  also  inferred  the  doctrine  of  a  predestination  of  the 
wicked  to  everlastmg  punishment,  as  well  as  of  the  pious  to  eternal 
happiness,  as  a  necessaiy  consequence  from  the  eternity  and  immuta- 
bility of  the  divine  counsels ;  btit  he  also  supposed  God's  predesti- 
nation, in  respect  to  the  reprobate,  to  be  grounded  on  foreknowledge, 
since  it  was  an  important  point  with  lum  to  remove  from  God  alt  ap- 
pearance of  a  causality  of  an  ;  and  he  also  proceeded,  in  so  doing, 
from  fundamental  principles  hud  down  by  Augustin.^  The  develop- 
ment of  doctrine  on  this  point  was  somewhat  advanced,  therefore,  by 

Amount  the  defenders  of  the  Gottsehalkian  scheme,  the  person 
■who  most  distinguished  hunself  was  the  already  mentioned  abbot 
Servatus  Lupus.  Eminent  for  his  claaacal  learning,  ho  had  acquired, 
partiy  by  the  aid  and  discipline  of  his  favorite  stupes,  uncommon 
skill  in  the  lucid  expodtioa  of  a  subject,  TMs  clearness  of  expoar 
tion  never  led  him,  it  is  true,  to  any  new  or  ori^nai  results ;  but  no 

'  Vcl  omnea  ex  omni  geiiere  hominnm  ceiidens,  interiora  id  est  spinUlia,  et  sa- 

vel  onines  velle  fieri  aahos,  quia  iios  fatil  pcrna  id  en  coclBBtiu  concniiistere  semper 

velle  lieri  omnes  homines  salvua.     This  iacit  et  sequi,  at  reprobos  justo  qaidem 

tract    is    published   in   Cellot's   Uistoria  jodirio,  moriJUibus   tiiineD  occulio,  dum 

Gothesiji^i^  Pitria  1655,  in  ihe  appendiK^  desiderio  sa^i^ae  patriae  non  irradiat,  at- 

ti>L  420.  que  eos  invisibilis  boni  cxlorres  derelin- 

'  De  prnedestiiuitione  Dei  libri  XI.  In  quit,  non  interiora,  scd  extentsa,  non  coe- 

Hauguin  T.  J.  lesda,  sed  lerrena  bona  diligere  seqniqne 

*  111  rtfcrence  to  grace  (1.  c.  f.  76),  he  permittji.     Non  eiiim  verilnlis  qmsquam 

Bays,   toiiucrning  the   ordo   pracdeetinati-  bonum  vei  amare  piMcBt  vel  asscqui,iQsi 

ODis :  Electos  diviui  aniuris  flamma  sue-  vcritatis  luce  commonilus. 
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man  excelled  him  in  a  power  of  distinctly  apprehending  and  setting 
forth  the  proper  qnestiona  of  dispute,  and  in  a  felicity  of  separating 
essential  from  nonessential  points.  He  occupied  himself  m  his  work 
(De  trihus  quaestionibua)  with  the  investigation  of  the  three  questions, 
respecting  free-will,  the  twofold  predestination,  and  whether  Christ  died 
for  all  men,  or  only  for  the  elect. 

The  doctrine  of  grace,  and  of  the  need  in  which  human  nature 
stands  of  divine  assistance,  drawn  aa  it  was  from  the  depths  of  hia 
own  Christian  experience,  was  unfolded  hy  him  in  a  very  lively  man- 
ner. "  Whenever  —  says  he  —  a  person  strives  to  fulfil  the  divine 
commanda,  but  finds  himself  unable,  let  him  repair  humbly  to  him  who 
can  satisfy  hb  need,  and  let  him  glory  not  in  himself,  hut  in  the  Lord, 
for  all  the  good  which  he  receives  from  Him."'  The  Christian  foun- 
dation, the  renunciation  of  one's  self,  the  inspiring  consciousness  of 
absolute  dependence  on  God,  he  sets  over  agamst  that  of  moral  self- 
sufficiency  and  of  self-trust  in  the  ancient  world,  describing  thelatter 
in  the  language  of  the  ancient  authors  themselves.'  In  his  exhibition 
of  the  doctrine  of  graoe,  he  does  not  stop,  any  more  than  did  Augus- 
tin,  at  the  condition  of  man's  nature  after  the  fall,  but  traces  it  back 
to  the  nature  of  the  creaturely  relation  to  God.  He  designates  grace 
as  that  principle  of  divine  fife,  which  flie  soul  needs,  in  order  to  its 
perfection,  from  the  very  be^nning,  —  that  without  which,  and  left  to 
himself,  man,  even  in  the  pristine  state  of  innocence,  could  accomphsh 
notlung  good.  God  b  to  the  soul,  what  the  soul  is  to  the  body.^ 
■VTith  skilful  soplnstry  he  interprets  1  Timothy  2:  4,  "  God  will  have 
ail  men  to  be  saved,"  a  passage  contradicting  his  system  of  predesti- 
nation, in  such  a  way  as  to  evade  its  force.  But  the  consummate  art 
which  he  displays  on  this  oocaaon,  shows,  in  spite  of  the  dogmatical 
prgudices  which  led  hun  astray,  that  he  had  taken  great  paim"  to 
study  the  usus  loquendi  of  the  New  Testament.*    From  what  Lupus 

'  Profeeto  ut  dmn  coniUar  quia  nee  suffl-  omnes,  (jnoscanqoe  ille  salvare  voluerit, 

dt  quae  jubenlur  implere,  illuc  ftttigatione  and  he  13  of  the  opinion,  dial  this  arbi- 

hnmiliauis  reenrrat,  nnde  pclcndo,  q^nao-  trary  interpretation  of  the  word  '^all"  ean 

lendo,  pulsando,  accipiat  quod  desidsrat  et  bo  supported  by  many  examples,  just  as  it 

Hon  io  so,  eed  in  Domino  de  onmibiis  (yas  was  customacj  m  defend  Boch  arbitmy 

benefidja  gbrieiur.  modes  of  interpretation,  in  times  when  the 

'  Cato's  words  in  Cicero  de  seneetnta  c  grammatical  study  of  the  wcred  Scnp- 

n. :  Quibus  nihilopuiseat  in  ipsis  ad  bene  tures  was  more  common.    Omnes  auCem 

boaieqae  rivenduin,  to  which  he  opposes  non  semper  uniuersitatera  generaliter,  ve- 

these ;  omnia  bona  a  vero  Deo,  non  a  rum  aliquando  oxceptionem  quandam  par- 

Beipso  petere ;  —  Vigil's  words :  spes  sibi  tioulaiiter  comprehendere,  ctiam  ipse  apos- 

qa&qne,  lo  wliieh  he  opposes  these :  cuique  tolns  idoneus  auotor  est,  for  m  the  lent  1 

Sens  ?era  spes.  Corinth.  10:  33,  iho  term  "all"  can  be  nn- 

'  Habuit  Adam  libenim  voluntatis  arhi-  derstood  only  with  limitation.   Or  the  term 

Mum  et  ad  bonnm  et  ad  malum,  sed  ad  "  all"  may  be  understood  thus  i  quod  ex 

boltuin   divino   niunere   adjuvandum,  ad  onrni  jwKre  hominom  colligat  ad  salatem 

malam  autem  divino  judicio  deserendam.  id  est  qnosdmn  Judseorura  atque  genti- 

Qaemadmodum  non  adjuvaretur  in  bono  lium,  qnosdam  utriusqnc  sexus,  nonnnllos 

ab  eo,  qni  tita  essec  animae  ejus,  ut  ani-  roagislratunm  el  privatorum,  aliquos  domi- 

ma  corporis  ejus !      Vid.  pair.  212.  ed.  norum  atque  servomm,  ingeniosornm  at- 

Balni.  '  que  habeiam.   So  too  the  omne  olus,  Lute 

•He    proposes    various    expedients,   to  11:42;— or  that  it  refefs  to  the  disposi- 

nnderatand  the  wonls  with  a  limitation  lion,  which  the  Spirit  of  God  produces  in 

eTacuatinjj  them  of  all  meaning,  saivanlur  the  hearts  of  believers,  qui  velle  nos  fa^ut 
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Servatus  says,  we  might  infer  that  many,  in  their  efforts  to  soften  the 
rigor  of  the  Augustinian  system,  had  already  advanced  so  far  as  to 
depart  from  Augustin  in  the  doctrine  respecting  the  relation  of  fre&- 
will  to  grace ;  for  he  speaks  of  those  who  suppoaed  that  God's  pre- 
destination, even  in  respect  to  the  elect,  was  conditioned  on  his  fore- 
knowledge of  their  conduct.'  To  this  opinion  he  expresses  himself 
decidedly  opposed,  because  the  grace  of  God  is  made  thereby  to  de- 

Eend  on  human  merit,  and  is  therefore  rendered  void.  He  gives  it  to 
e  understood,  that  men  of  high  standing  in  the  church  had  asserted 
Una ;  but  we  find  none  such,  at  least  among  those  who  appear  in  the 
controversy  with  Gottschalk.  And  he  himself  says,  that  predestina- 
tion in  this  sense  was  acknowledged  by  the  most ;  but  that  manys 
took  offence  at  a  predestination  to  damnation  ;  and  he  rightly  states 
also  what  it  was,  in  this  doctrine,  that  chiefly  offended  them.^  Would 
such  persons  but  consider,  he  said,  that  God  foreknew  the  sins 
which  would  grow  out  of  Adam's  free-will,  but  hrei»-dained  what 
should  follow,  as  the  consequence  of  these  sins,  they  would  cease  to 
find  so  much  difiieulty  in  the  doctrine.  He  sets  forth  himself  the 
practically  mischievous  conclusions  which  might  be  derived  from  the 
doctrine  of  absolute  predestination.  Many  would  say  :  Why  not 
abandon  ourselves,  then,  to  every  lust,  if  we  must  perish  at  last  ? 
But  he  replies :  Nothing  of  that  sort  can  be  said  by  one  who  stands 
on  the  true  Christiaii  foundation.  Far  from  indulging  such  thought 
must  be  the  Christian,  who  knows  that  he  has  boon  redeemed  by 
Christ,  that  he  was  dedicated  to  God  by  baptism,  that  the  way  to  that 
repentance  which  is  unto  salvation  stands  ever  open.  How  can  he, 
while  he  Hves,  despair  of  salvation,  instead  of  trusting  in  God's  good- 
ness that  he  lives  for  the  very  purpose  of  finally  becoming  better  ? 
The  very  utterance  of  such  a  sentiment  betrays  one  who  is  actuated 
by  an  insatiable  love  of  sin,  or  who,  by  liis  incorri^ble  impiety,  has 
plunged  himself  into  despair.  Those  declarations  of  holy  bcripture, 
where  it  is  said,  that  Christ  died  for  all,  he  explains  to  himself  in  the 
flame  way  as  be  does  the  declaration,  God  will  have  all  men  to  be 
saved.  Perhaps,  he  says,  it  might  be  argued  with  a  degree  of  plauM- 
bility,  that  Christ  died  for  all  those  who  have  received  the  sacramenta 
of  faith,  whether  they  observe  them  or  not.  Yet  he  expresses  him- 
self on  this  contested  question  with  great  moderation.  "  Since  many 
—  says  he  —  reject  it  as  a  blasphemous  assertion,  as  an  assertion 
which  greatiy  detracts  from  the  merits  of  our  Redeemer,  to  say  that 
he  did  not  redeem  all  men,  we  will,  therefore,  hol<^g  fast  only  to  the 
faith,  that  God  has  redeemed,  by  the  blood  of  Cbiist,  all  whom  he 
willed,  leave  the  matter  so  far  undetennined,^  as  to  allow  that  if  it 
could  be  shown,  that  the  blood  of  the  Redeemer  had  8 


•In  qnihns  et  qanedam praeclaraprae- 
Eulum  luinina. 
n  nos  facit.  '  Ne  credaturDens  libiiline  pnniendi  ali- 

'  Deum  propterea  praedestin^sse  quosli-  qoos  coiididisse  et  injnste  dnmnore  eos,  qui 
at,  qnod  praescieril  eos  devotos  sibi  fu-  non  valnerint  potcatnm  ao  per  hoc  nee  snp- 
iron  et  in  eadeni  devotione  jnoDsaros.  piicium  declinare. 

*  lia  caoaain  ia  medio  retinqnimas. 
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fitted  even  the  damned  in  the  mitigation  of  their  punishment,  we 
■would  not  only  not  oppose  it,  but  even  gladly  adopt  their  opinion  ;  for 
if  the  sun,  though  it  cannot  enlighten,  still  gives  warmth  to  the  blind, 
■why  may  not  that  mightier  sun,  though  it  does  not  save  those  who  are 
blinded  and  lost  by  their  o-wn  guilt,  stiil  make  them  experience,  in  the 
mitigation  of  their  sufferings,  the  influence  of  ao  great  a  ransom  ?" 
At  the  same  time,  this  view  seems  to  him  contradicted  bj  the  passage 
in  Galatians  5;  2 ;  for  he  argues :  "  If  it  is  here  said,  that  Christ 
shall  profit  them  nothing  who  had  fallen  from  the  faith,  how  should  he 
profit  those  who  after  baptism,  have  fallen  into  sin,  and  have  not  re- 
formed, but  died  in  unbelief?"  But  in  order  to  concede  something  to 
the  advocates  of  that  view,  he  cites  a  passage  from  Chrysostom,  who 
on  this  matter  is  unquestionably  -widely  opposed  to  Augustin.'  And 
he  then  leaves  it  free  for  each  one  to  decide,  after  matvire  considerar 
tion  of  the  whole  matter,  as  God  may  enable  him  to  do  by  inward 
illumination,  or  as  he  may  believe  be  finds  it  clearly  laid  down  in  the 
sacred  Seriptures.a 

It  deserves  at  the  same  time  to  be  remarked,  that  Servatus  Lupus, 
much  as  he  was  incUned  to  respect  the  authority  of  Auguatm,  yet  no- 
■where  speaks  of  his  declarations  as  infallible  b  matters  of  faith,  but 
seems  to  have  ascribed  this  infalfibility  to  holy  Scripture  alone,  as  m 
(act  ascribing  mch  autl.ority  to  Augustin  would  have  been  directly 
at  variance  with  his  own  declarations  concerning  biroself.a 

At  the  invitation  of  king  CharlcB  the  Bald,  John  Scotus  also  took 
part  in  this  controversy.  He  wrote,  in  the  year  851,  a  book  on  pre- 
destination,4  in  which  he  declared  himself  opposed  to  Gottschalk's  doc- 
trine. ■  But  it  was  not  in  the  nature  of  the  man  to  pass  judgment  on 
his  opponents  with  the  candid  knpartiality  of  a  Servatus  Lupus.  Ho 
drew  a  frightful  picture  of  Gottschalk's  heresy,  as  he  styled  it.  lie 
affirmed  that  both  divine  grace  and  man's  free-will  were  denied  by  it, 
since  it  derived  alike  the  crimes  which  lead  to  damnation  and  the  vir 
tues  which  lead  to  eternal  life,  from  a  necessary  and  constraining  pre- 
destination. By  unconditional  necessity,  grace  as  the  tree  ^t  of  God 
■was  destroyed  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  free-will  of  man  on  the  other .5 
His  performance  generally  was  an  outpouring  of  virulent  abuse  on  the 
head  of  that  Gottschalk,  whose  confessions  of  faith  he  pretended  to 
refute.  A  twofold  predestination  in  the  sense  of  Gottschalk,  one  the 
cause  of  man's  virtue  and  everlasting  blessedness,  the  other  the  cause 
of  an  and  of  everlasting  deatruction,fi  seemed  to  him  an  altogether 

'  Ponam  unnm,  qnod  eum  eia  fedat  tea-  cum  res  in  tulo  sit,  ponamus  yerbonim  con- 

dmoninm,  et  eos  omnts,  m  opinor,  in  got-  troversias,  ne  puerili  animosibite  contra  in- 

liam  reduxero.  ■"''*'"  P">  '">''"  victoriae  jactanlia  liligftn- 

»  Eligat  sane  anperioribus  acnte  consida-  lea  lompiamur  ab  apostolo  2  Tun.  2:  14. 

ratis  unusquisqiie  quod  oplimum  ei  Deua  Nam  cnni  sit  nobis  unus  magiatercoelestis, 

occnlta  inspiratione   suggesaerit,  ant  ma-  qui  est  veroa  et  veritas,  nnde  acdpilor  et 

ristraejus  scriplura  manifcsta  ratione  pro-  qno  referenda  est  omnia  ventas,  car  pro 

Xalent.  noslris  inventis  dimicemus  ? 

'  After  diing  Augostin's  decision  on  the  *  Published  by  Manguin,  in  the  first  vol- 

conKsted  points,  he  shvs  (p,  237):   Ne  nme  of  the  work  above  cited 

amoredoctommamplecOjuclicemurenores  *  See  De  praedestmat.  t,  1  v , 

eonmi,prticedfttPaulnammediuin;  — and  "  Which  flrat  Gottschalli  to  be  aure  had 

in  aaolJter  ptaee,  p.  239,  he  aajs ;  Jam  e>j,-o,  not  asserted. 
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untenaMe  theory,  for  this,  if  for  no  other  reason,  because  it  S'  _  _ 
an  oppoaition,  a  contradiction  in  God,  which  is  irrceoncilahle  with  the 
simphcity  of  the  divine  essence.'  Bat  to  understand  the  character  of 
his  polemics  as  well  aa  his  own  doctrine,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in  view 
the  fundamental  ideas  of  his  system,  as  they  have  been  already  stated. 
All  he  says  on  the  contested  questions  is  a  necessary  consequence 
from  these  prmciplcs.  According  to  his  view,  everything  in  fact  that 
is  predicated  of  God,  is  only  an  anthropopathic  designation  of  his  in- 
comprehensible nature.  For  this  reason,  opposite  attributes  may  be 
transferred  to  God.^  When  we  attribute  to  the  divine  Being  an  act 
of  creation,  of  will,  of  foreknowledge,  of  foroordination,  the  same  thing 
at  bottom  is  denoted  by  all  this,  the  one  divine  Essence.'  Above  all, 
no  relations  of  time  can  be  transferred  to  God ;  in  relation  to  him  we 
cannot  speak  of  a  before  or  an  after.  Hence  it  is  only  in  an  anthro- 
popathic  way,  only  in  an  improper  sense,  that  a  foreknowledge  and  a 
foreordination  can  be  predicated  of  God.  But  in  reference  to  sin,  we 
can  speak  neither  of  a  divine  c'ausaHty,  nor  even  of  a  knowledge  in 
the  case  of  the  divine  Being.  Sin  for  the  divine  Being  has  no  exist- 
ence at  all.  Much  less  can  we  speak  of  a  predestination  or  a  fore- 
knowledge of  God  with  regard  to  sin.  And  as  sin  or  evil  has  no  ex- 
istence at  all  for  the  divine  Being,  so  it  can  be  said  only  in  an  im- 
proper sense,  that  Grod  punishes  sin.  The  idea  denoted  by  such  a 
mode  of  expression  is  no  other  than  this  —  God  has  so  constituted  the 
order  of  things,  that  sin  punishes  itself,  and  all  rational  beings  find 
their  appropriate  place  in  the  universe  according  to  their  diflerent 
moral  condnet.  Every  sin  carries  with  it  its  own  pumshment,  which 
takes  place  secretly  in  the  present  life,  but  will  appear  openly  in  the 
life  to  come.*  Now  this  theory  might  he  carried  to  such  a  length  as 
to  end  in  the  opinion  that  sin  met  only  with  an  internal,  spiritual  pun- 
ishment, and  in  the  total  denial  of  sensible  punishments  after  death,  of 
a  sensuous  purgatory  and  a  sensuous  hell,  which  would  be  contrary  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  church.  In  his  work  De  divisione  Naturae,  he 
actually  carried  out  his  principle  to  this  extent.  He  found  in  all  the 
representations  of  sensuous  punishments  in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  only 
figurative  descriptions  of  the  internal  punishments  which  sin  must  carry 
^ong  with  it,  and  which  cona^t  in  the  inward  anguish,  the  remaining, 
unsatisfied  strivings  of  eartlily  desires,  left  entirely  to  themselves.^ 

nm,  quae  snot,  eaasa  mulliplex,  cum  sit,  esse,  nisi  unam  veramqnc  eseentiam,  quae 

simplex  et  una  ealnberrime  creditur,  conse-  ubique  in  se  ipsa  tola  est.  et  quae  est  ilia, 

quenter  aecesse  est  nnllam  in  se  ipsa  eon-  nisi  oimtinin  Daturarnm  praesciens  praedes. 

troveraiam  recipere  credamr.  tinatio  cE  praeacicntia  praedestinans.  c.  X. 

'  Wlial  he  sajs  on  this  point  in  the  work  near  the  end. 

alluded  to  completely  hannoniKes  with  the  '  Knllum  peccalnm  est,  qood  non  se  ip- 

sjstera  unfolded  in  Che  work  De  divisione  sum  puniat,  octalte  tamen  in  hac  Tila, 

naturae,  with  this  difterence  only,  that  in  aperte  vero  in  altera,  e.  VI.  near  the  elose. 

the  book   on  predestination  he  expresses  "  L,  V.  t.  29.  f.  2G5.     Uhi  Ju(la«  salvalo- 

himself  with  more  cantion    and  reserve,  ris  nostri  proditor  lorqnetnr!    Kumqaid 

Omnia  paene  Give  nominum  sive  rerborum  alibi,  nisi  in  pollnta  eonscientja,  qna  Dani- 

aliarumqneorfltionis  partinm  s^;na  proprie  inum  ttadidit  ?     Qualem  poenam  patitur  ? 

de  Deo  diei  non  posse.     Eis  tamen  ntilnc  Seram  profecto  poenitcntiam  et  inntilem, 

Immanae  ratiocinalionis  post  peecatum  pri-  qua  semper  oritur.      Quid    patitur  divef 

mi  bominis  taboriosa  egeslas,  c.  IX  ijle  in  inferno  "i    Nonce  spUiididBTDm  epn- 
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The  notion  of  a  sensuous  hell  he  would  reckon  among  the  prejudices 
cliafdng  to  the  aensuons  multitude  who  are  as  yet  incapable  of  the 
higher,  apiritual  apprehension.'     And  even  on  the  present  ooeasiou  he 
adhered  to  what  he  had  said  in  that  «ork  concerning  spiritual  punish- 
menta,  even  on  the  present  occasion  he  maintained  that  nothing  outward 
was,  in  and  of  its  own  nature,  punishment ;  that  God  had  created  no 
part  of  the  world  to  subserve  the  end  of  punbhment.     Yet,  he  now 
endeavored  to  hring  the  peculiar  and  established  theory  respectmg  the 
fire  of  hell  into  harmony  with  his  own  view  of  punishment.     This  fire 
of  heO  was  created  by  God  to  fill  its  own  appropriate  place  m  the  har- 
mony of  the  universe,  but  not  for  the  wicked.     Only  to  those  who 
bore  their  own  punishment  within  them,  would  it  prove  to  be  a  place 
of  punishment,  just  as  the  same  hght  of  the  sun  acts  hi  one  way  on 
the  sound,  and  in  another  on  the  diseased  eye.s    For  why  ought  not 
everything  that  is  in  itself  good,  to  become  evil  to  the  wicked,  when 
he-'has  estranged  himself  from  the  supreme  good?^  — "To  the  eter- 
nal, divine  laws  —  says  he  —  aU  must  be  obedient.     In  this  only  con- 
sists the  difference  between  the  elect  and  the  reprobate,  that  the  latter 
obey  these  laws  from  constraint,  the  former  with  free-will.     The  divine 
wisdom  has  fixed  a  boundary  in  its  laws,  beyond  which  the  perversity 
of  the  t^dless  cannot  go.     Sm  cannot  go  on  progressing  without  end ; 
it  finds  its  limits  m  the  divine  laws.     The  wickedness  of  the  godless, 
and  of  their  head,  the  devil,  tends  to  nothing  else  than  to  fall  utterly 
from  Hira  who  is  the  highest  being ;  so  that,  if  the  divine  law  allowed 
of  it  their  nature  would  sink  into  nothing,  as  sm  is  nothmg.     Hut 
in  the  very  fact  that  sin  finds  itself  held  m  check  by  the  et«mal  laws, 
80  that  it  cannot  fall  so  low  as  it  would,  in  tHs  very  fact  it  finds  its 
punishment.     God  then  has  foreordained  the  godless  to  punishment; 
which  means  only  this:  he  has  circumscribed  themby  his  irotnutable 
laws,  which  their  wickedness  cannot  escape."    Just  as  ^^  Jrees  tHe 
win  of  those  whom  he  has  foreordained  to  grace,  and  so  filled  them 
with  the  sense  of  his  love,  that  they  not  only  rejoice  t^  abide  within 
the  hounds  of  his  etomaJ  law,  hut  also  esteem  it  then'  highest  glory  to 
be  neither  willing  nor  able  to  transgress  it;  so  he  constrains  the  vnU 
i  vescebatur  uses-       '  Quid  enim  bonorum  illi  non  noceret^ 
Oua  flamraa  consumkur  imparls-    quando  ei  aaclor  omninm  placwe  non  pp. 

I   dtatricoa   sofficinnt.     Dnasqmsqne    In  ti 


larnni,  qnihns 


■      "«  viventinm  bsa  vitiorum  libid-    flinerct,  in  nihilura  ^edire^  hinc  naniqne  ne- 
dit  doteitibBa.  c  XVIL  i  8.  "t. 
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of  Hie  reprobate,  whom  he  has  foreordabcd  to  punishment,  in  such 
maimer  that  everything  which,  in  the  case  of  the  former,  results  in  the 
joy  of  the  eternal  hfe,  becomes,  on  the  contrary,  to  the  latter,  the 
pimishinent  of  everlasting  wo."  ^ 

John  Scotus  stands  forth,  it  is  true,  as  a  defender  of  the  free-will ; 
and  he  accuses  his  opponent  of  denying  this,  and  of  subjecting  every- 
thing to  a  constraining  necessity.  la  fact,  however,  he  proceeds  on 
precisely  the  same  principle  with  theologians  of  Gottechalk's  bent, 
since  he  too  assumes  that  it  is  only  by  the  grace  which  God  communi- 
cates to  the  elect,  the  corrupt  will  can  be  awakened  to  goodness.  But 
he  is  deceived  in  his  notions  of  freedom  and  of  ability,  by  supposing 
man  free  within  Ha  own  individuality,  and  by  ascribing  even  to  fallen 
man  the  ability  for  good,  though  this  ability  can  only  come  into  actual 
exercise  through  the  influence  of  that  grace.  He  employs  an  illustra- 
tion which  sete  hia  view  of  the  matter  in  a  clear  light.  As  a  man  in 
the  dark,  though  he  possesses  the  ability  to  see  with  his  eyes,  yet  sees 
nothing,  till  the  light  comes  to  him  from  without,  so  is  it  with  the  co^ 
rupt  will,  till  the  light  of  divine  mercy  shine  upon  it.**  And  so  he  says 
in  another  place,  that  the  will  of  man  has  not  a  false,  but  a  true  free- 
dom, though  this  freedom  itself  is  so  impaired  by  the  consequences 
of  the  first  ain,  as  to  be  wanting  in  the  will  to  do  good,  or  if  it  will  to 
do  good,  in  the  abiUty  to  accomplish  the  good ;  but  still  there  ever  re- 
mains a  certain  natural  freedom,  which  manifests  itself  in  the  innate 
longing  after  blessedness.^ 

ToUowing  out  the  conceptions  thus  defined,  he  must  assuredly,  if  he 
Lad  clearly  understood  what  Gottschalk  meant,  and  instead  of  accus- 
ing him  of  conclusions  he  never  admitted,  allowed  him  to  experience 
common  justice,  have  agreed  with  him  in  his  results  respecting  pre- 
destination, grace,  and  free-will.  His  own  doctrine  concerning  God,* 
concerning  the  creation,  and  concerning  sun,  did  in  truth  really  lead  to 
the  result  of  contemplating  everything,  good  and  evil,  as  a  necessary 
evolution  from  God,  though  certainly  he  had  never  distinctly  avowed 
this  to  hia  own  mind ;  and  the  illogical  method  common  to  the  learned 
of  liiese  times,  with  the  sole  exception  of  Servatus  Lupus,  would  ren- 
der the  possibility  of  self-deception  here  extremely  easy.  But  that 
which,  beyond  question,  constitutes  an  essential  difference  between 
John  Scotus  and  his  opponents,  nay,  his  fellow-combatants  also,  is  hia 
doctrine  concerning  the  mode  of  the  divine  punishments,  and  his  doc- 

'  Vid.  De  praedestinat.  c.  XVIII.  {  8,  tnm  infirmae  voluntatis  sftnando  aperit  et 

*  C.  IV.  i  8.     Sicul  enim  homo  in  den-  ad  se  contemplandum  bonis  op«ribus  pur- 

■issimis  tenebris  positns  habena  senanm  vi-  gando  idoneum  faeit 

dendi  qaidem  nihil  vidit,  qnia  nihil  potest  ^  Mnnente  tamen  adhuc  nnturali  liber- 

videre  antcquam  extrinsecus  veniat  lu:c,  tate,  quae  iatelligitnr  beadtudinis  appetita, 

qaam   etiam  adhac  clausis  oculis  sentit,  qui  ei  nataraliter  insitns  est. 

Sipertis  vero  et  earn  et  in  ea  cuDCta  cireum-  '  Altbouj^  he  says  in  his  work  on  pre 

posita  coni^pidt,  sic  voluntas  hominis  quam-  destination  (c.  V.  J  5}:  Hon  enim  Dana 

diu  originalispetcati  propriorumque  umbra  omnium    bonorum  ransa  est   necessaria, 

legilor,  ipsins  caligine   impeditur.      Dnm  sicnt  ignis  ardendi,  sol  calcfatiendi,  illu- 

Butem  Inx  divinad  miseiicordiae  illnxerit,  minnndi,  aut  coactiva,  ul  sensus  dormiendi, 

nan  solum    noccem   peccatoruni   omnium  sitis  bibendi,sedesc  volnnCaria,  ut  aapienlia 

te  leatum  deaunit,  sed  eUam  obta-  sapientis,  ratio  laliocinaDtJa  similiteT. 
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trine  concerning  the  restoration,  which  last,  to  be  sure,  does  not  hold 
in  this  book  so  promment  a  place,  as  in  the  work  containing  his  entire 

Hinkmar  was  compelled  to  regret  that  he  had  called  into  the  field 
a  champion  of  this  character ,i  and  he  soon  renounced  all  connection 
with  him  ;  for  many  weak  spots  were  thus  laid  open  to  the  friends  ot 
Gottschalk's  doctrine,  who  were  not  slow  in  detecting  the  heresies 
contained  m  the  book  of  John  Scotiis.  Archbishop  Wenilo  of  Sens 
published  nineteen  propositions  from  that  book,  which  he  denounced  aa 
kretical.  Prudentius,  bishop  of  Troyes,  and  Floras,  a  deacon  at 
Lyons,  were  thus  drawn  to  write  against  them.  Prudentius  finds_  it 
offensive  in  John  Scotus  to  mdut^n,  that  God's  working  was  one  with 
lis  being.  From  thence,  he  said,  it  might  be  inferred,  that  every- 
thing in  the  world  which  presents  itself  as  a  working  of  God  is  one 
■with  his  being ;  and  it  perhaps  floated  before  his  mind,  that  this  would 
lead  to  a  pantheistic  hypothesis,  irreconcilable  with  God's  hohness.^ 
The  several  attributes  of  God  which  are  one  with  lus  essence,  sB 
truth,  justice,  goodness,  he  held  to  be  quite  different  from  the  facta 
winch  are  relatively  predicated  of  him,  as  his  foreknowledge  and  pre- 
destination, denoting  some  relation  of  God  to  things  without  lus  own 
essence.*  Prudentius  concluded  his  work  by  saymg,  that  he  would  not, 
as  yet,  pronounce  the  anathema  on  John  Scotus,  but  he  would  eaie- 
nestiy  entreat  bim  to  return  to  the  purity  of  the  Christian  faith.  The 
deacon  Florns  undertook  a  more  complete  refutation  of  the  doctrines 
of  John  Scotus,  attacking  him  rather  with  arguments  of  dogmatical 
speculation,  while  Prudentius  confined  himself  for  the  most  part  to 
testimordes  from  the  church  fathers.  He  admitted  that  hi  God  hia 
attributes  of  wisdom  and  knowledge  are  one  nitii  his  bemg ;  but  he 
thought  it  dangerous  to  assert,  that  God's  predestination  and  fore- 
knowledge are  one  with  his  being.*  With  greater  vehemence  he  re- 
pelled as  blasphemous  the  assertion,  tiiat  evil  and  sin  were  non- 
entities ;  and  therefore  could  not  be  objects  of  the  divine  knowledge  .s 
Such  an  assertion  seemed  to  him  fraught  with  practical  mischief,  as  it 
would  naturally  lead  men  to  think  of  sin  as  a  trifling  evil.s  Conform- 
ably to  the  principles  laid  down  by  Augustin,  respecting  tiie  relation  o*^ 
natural  tilings  to  divine,  he  too  asserted  that  the  first  man,  in  his  state 

■  He  himself  complained  some  time  af-  somewhat  donbtfully  on  diis  point ;  Utrnm 

torwards  of  Uie  pultis  Scolorum.  vero,  sicnt  dieitur,  Deua  BubstHi.uaUt«r  did 

'  Velnl  Dei  esaeiiua  praedicanlnr  occi-  poaait  praescientia,judicet  secundum  ra««J- 

uo  in  errorem  induclio,  morbi,  fames,  nan-  nam  et  regulam  fidei  qui  potest,  nobia  ta- 

ftaka,  insidiae,  et  alia  eomplnra,  quae  in  men  videtur,  qood  non  iW  possit  dia  de 

S^  eloitir  indila  pnidendoni  nullns  iUo  nisi  vel  mendaater  vel  mmia  musitate, 

Sjmt.Tl.f.ai8.      "  non  est  ah«d  illi  esse  et  ali«d  praesci™. 

'  Uuins  quoqae,  ut  desipia,  ejusdemqne  p.  S91. 

Tidelidt  naturae  non  sunt,  quia  nulla  auu-  '  Pag.  642.      _               - j      ji  ..    ,  .-. 

a  uraescientia  vel  prae-  '  Iste  ergo,  qm  tam  assidue  dlat  ec  re- 

...       _   ._     .nd  <.»>:■   ^^i.r.'Ml't   nihil     «aVP     nHI^     AllUd  O 


deslinatio  nnneupatnr.  pag.  401.  petit  peccala  uihilj^e  qnid  ?U"<1  wnaWr 

'  Yet  couairained,  perhapa,  on  the  one  ^'cre  diabolo  mst^ante,  nisi  nt  ea.  quaai 

hand  by  the  fores  of  his  premises,  while  ho  leviget  in  cordibus  anditorum,  ut  non  flo- 

fcared  on  the  other  hand  the  conduMons  leant,  non  agnoscant,  quanto  malo  tenean- 

U>  which  they  led,  he  explains  liimself  tur.  p.  6Ti. 
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of  innocence,  and  with  a  moral  nature  Btill  unporrerted,  needed  divine 
grace  m  order  to  peraevcraacc  in  goodness.' 

While  he  censured  John  Scotua  on  account  of  his  abuse  of  the 
worldly  aciencea,  he  did  not  suffer  himself  to  be  so  far  misled  hy  the  zeal 
of  the  polemic,  as  to  discard  them  as  useless  in  themselves  to  the- 
ology ;  but  he  had  the  discretion  to  distinguish  the  right  use  of  them, 
ivestigating  truth,  from  that  abuse.  lie  only  demanded,  that 
g  should  be  tried  by  the  test  of  the  sacred  Scriptures.  But 
ai  me  same  time  he  declared,  that  in  order  rightly  to  understand  and 
apply  Scripture  truth,  it  was  not  enough  to  study  the  letter  alone,  but 
that  the  inward  illumination  of  a  Christian  temper  was  also  re- 
quired. The  holy  Scriptures  themselves  could  not  be  rightly  under- 
stood and  profitably  read,  unless  faith  in  Christ  first  existed  in  the 
heart  of  the  reader,  so  that  the  truth  might  be  rightly  apprehended 
by  means  of  that,  or  unless  faith  in  Christ  was  truly  sought,  and 
found  in  them  hj  the  light  which  cometh  from  above." 

To  meet  these  antagonists,  Ilinkmar  was  now  compelled  to  look 
round  for  new  allies,  Gottachalk  had,  at  some  earlier  period,  asked 
assistance  of  Amulo,  archbishop  of  Lyons,  and  sent  him  his  confes- 
sions. This  person  adopted  GottschaJk's  doctrine,  as  understood  by 
himself.  Incapable  of  judgng  without  prejudice,  he  belonged  to  the 
class  who  adopted  the  milder  views  of  the  Augustinian  scheme,  or  he 
viewed  the  whole  subject  through  the  glass  which  had  been  put  into 
his  hand  by  archbishop  Hinkmar.  Ho  accused  Gfottschalk  of  actually 
asserting  that,  which  was  commonly  imputed  to  him  by  his  opponents 
only  as  an  inference  from  his  doctrines.  But  at  the  same  time,  he 
distinguished  himself  by  the  gentleness  with  which  he  treated  one 
whom  he  supposed  to  have  erred  from  the  truth.  In  the  letter  by 
which  he  endeavored  to  persuade  him  to  renounce  his  dangerous 
errors,3  he  addressed  him  as  a  beloved  brother,  to  whom  he  wished 
every  blessing  he  deared  for  himself.*  He  transmitted  this  letter  for 
Gottschalk  to  archbishop  Hinkmar,  and  manifestly  it  was  his  deare  to 
effect  a  reconciliation  between  them ;  but  he  went  on  a  suppoation, 
which  could  never  be  realized,  that  Gottschidk  could  be  made  to  see 
the  offensive  points  in  his  doctrine.  When  archbishop  Amulo  had  so 
expressed  himself,  Hinkmar  might  hope  to  find  in  him  an  ally  in  the 
contest  with  his  new  opponents.  In  union  with  a  bishop  of  his  dio- 
cese, of  the  same  mmd  with  himself,  bishop  Pardulus  of  Laon,  he 
addressed  to  him,  and  to  the  church  at  Lyons,  in  the  year  853,  two 
letters  concerning  Gottschalk  and  his  doctrine,  and  to  these  added 
also  the  letter  written  by  archbishop  Rabanus  Maurus  on  the  same 

'  Licet  HKlnraliter  illnd  horaini  inserue-  ratur  et  Deo    iUuminiinte  iiivcnialnr.    p. 

lit,  quando  earn  creavlt  utique  bonnni  ct  718. 

bona  tolnntate  priiedilum,  Wmen  el  tnnc  =  Agobaidi  opera  ed.  Balui.  T.  DL  p. 

fndigebat  graiia  conditoris,  nt  in  bono,  quo  149. 

creams  fueriit,  jiurmaneret.  p.  629,  *  Quod  autem  non  solam  fratrem,  Bed 

'MisiauclidesChrislipraeeedat  in  corde  eliam  dilectjssimnm  dico,  Dominas  novit, 

legentis.  per  quem  veraeiter  inlelliganluc,  quia  w  fideliter  diligo,  hoc  libi  cupiens, 

aut  ipsa  fides  Christi  in  eis  fldaliler  quae-  quod  et  mihi,  unde  et  salutem  tibi  yeraci- 
ter  opki,  proesentem  paricer  e[  futurant. 
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subjects  to  Nottmg,  bialiop  of  Verona.  But  meanwhile  archbiabop 
Amulo  bad  died,  and  his  successor,  Remigius,  took  up  the  matt«r  in  a 
way  altogether  contrary  to  the  expectations  of  Hinltmar.  In  a  letter 
written  in  the  name  of  the  church  at  Lyona,  in  reply  to  that  of  HitJc- 
mar,'  he  condemned  the  nnjust  and  cruel  treatment  of  Gottscbalk  in 
language  which  breathed  alike  the  spirit  of  justice  and  of  gentleness. 
"  Let  the  judges  themselves  reflect  —  said  he  —  whether  they  exer- 
cised that  moderation  and  Christian  charity,  which  should  ever  be 
expected  from  a  spiritual  tribunal,  composed  of  priests  and  monks  ?"a 
Their  mode  of  conducting  themselves  towards  Gottscbalk,  he  said, 
■was  regarded  with  universal  abhorrence  f  for  before  this,  all  heretics 
had  been  refuted  and  convicted  by  words  and  reasons.*  In  con- 
demning Gottscbalk's  doctrine  of  predestination,  men  condemned  not 
that,  unhappy  monk,  but  the  very  truth  of  the  church  itself  s  Instead 
of  adjudging  to  the  flames  a  confession,  which  contained  not  so  much 
lus  doctrines  as  the  docbines  of  the  church,  they  should  first  have 
examined  it  with  Christian  charity  and  dehberation.B  if  it  were  true, 
that  Gottscbalk  had  used  insulting  language  to  the  bishops,  that 
indeed  was  an  inexcusable  offence,  and  deserved  to  be  punished  ;  but 
it  had  better  have  been  done  by  others  than  by  themselves.  Moreover, 
a  benevolent  pity  should  have  constrained  them  to  shorten,  or  at  least 
to  tender  more  supportable,  the  long  and  inhuman  confinement  to 
wlucb  he  was  subjected  for  so  many  years,  so  as  to  gain  over  by  love 
and  the  spirit  of  meekness  the  brother  for  whom  Christ  died,  rather 
than  to  abridge  his  days  by  exces^ve  grief.' 

In  reference  to  the  two  contested  questions,  whether  the  declaration, 
"  God  will  have  all  men  to  be  saved,  was  to  be  understood  without 
Qualification,^  or  with  such  an  one  as  the  doctrine  of  absolute  predesti- 
nation required ;  whether  Christ  died  for  all  men,  or  only  for  the  elect : 

m  reference  to  tiiese  questions,  Remigius  declared  mdeed,  that  his 

own  opinion  agreed  with  the  particularistic  view ;  yet  he  proposed,  as 
Servatus  Lupus  had  done  before  him,  as  a  compromise  for  the  sake  of 
peace,  that  on  this  point  every  man  might  freely  enjoy  his  own  opm- 
lon,  and  that  neither  party  should  condemn  the  other ;  since  nothing 
had  been  decided  on  the  subject  by  the  church,  —  and  a  difference  ex- 
isted in  the  declarations  of  Scripture  as  well  as  in  the  interpretations 
of  them  by  approved  church  teachers. 

■  In  Maneuin  Vindiciae  praedest.  et  gra-  '  In  hac  re  dolcmus  non  ilium  miserabi- 

tiae  T.  IL  p.  II.  lem,  sed  eccloaiiisticara  vcntalem  easo  dam- 

'  S^  el  de  ipsis  flagellis  et  caediboa,  natam.                      .     .,       ,            ... 

quibus  seeunddm  re«nlam  S,  Bonedicti  di-  •  Sensns  lib  non  lanihns  damnandi,  eed 

Citnr  adiudicalU3,  (inibns  el  omnino  fertnr  pU  et  pnoifiea  inqnisitjonetriidnndi. 

aOociseiine   et   absque   ulla  misericordia  '  Ut  fratcr,  pro  quo  Chnstua  mortnra 

paene  uaqne  ad  morlem  dilaceralus,  quae  est,  per  ^ritatera  et  apintum  mansoetndi; 

moderatio  et  mensura  juxla  pietalem  ec-  nis  polius  lucraretur,  qnam  ttbnndanlion 

desiasticam  et  sacerdotalem  sive  monaeha-  tristilia  absorberetnr.         _ 

lem  verecnndiam  servari  debuerit,  ipsi  po-  "  The  forced  interpretaliona  of  tins  pas- 

Uua  apud  se  diiodicenL  p  107.  sage  wbich  we  nonced  in  tbe  case  of  her- 

'  Omnes  non  solum  dolent,  sed  etiam  vatns  Lupus,  wore  resoned  to  also  by  Ee- 

hoirent.  p.  109.  mi^os.  1,  c.  p.  86. 

'  Cora  oranea  retro  haeretid  verbis  et 
dispntalionibnB  victi  alque  eonvicti  sunt 
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Wien  Hml^mar  perceived  that  the  immher  of  his  opponents  condn- 
Tially  increased,  he  resolved  to  oppose  them  hy  a  resort  to  ecclesiasti- 
cal authority,  and  in  a  second  synod  at  Cbiorsy  caused  four  propoa- 
tiona  to  be  drawn  up  in  opposition  to  the  Gottschalkian  doctrine.  In 
thesi!  four  propositions,  the  principles  of  the  Augustinian  system  were 
also  adopted  as  the  points  of  departure.  To  the  first  man  was  ascribed 
a  free-will  by  which  he  could  have  persevered  in  ori^nal  righteoua- 
nesd.'  Through  tbe  abuse  of  tJiis  free-wiU,  tlie  first  man  sinned,  and 
thereby  all  mankind  became  a  mass  of  perdition,  (jcassa  perditionia). 
Out  of  this  mass,  a  good  and  righteous  G(A  elected,  according  to  his 
foreknowledge,  those,  whom  by  his  grace  he  foreordained  to  eternal 
life,  and  for  whom  he  foreordained  eternal  life.  As  to  those  on  the 
other  hand  whom  hy  a  sentence  of  justice  he  left  in  the  mass  of  cor- 
ruption, he  foreknew  that  they  would  perish,  though  he  by  no  means 
predestinated  them  to  this  that  they  mw^t  perish.  But  no  doubt  on 
the  principle  of  justice  he  foreordained  for  them  eternal  punishment. 
Hence  there  is  but  one  predestination  of  God  referring  either  to  the 
gjft  of  grace,  or  to  the  retribution  of  justice  —  and  ihisform  of  expres- 
sion constitutes  precisely  the  point  of  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
praedestinatio  duplex.  The  second  main  difference  here  expressed 
consists  in  the  principles :  God  will  have  all  men  to  be  saved ;  Christ 
cded  for  the  salvation  of  all  men,  —  which  propositions,  however,  are 
necessarily  modified  by  their  connection  with  that  first  proposition,  and 
m  the  system  of  Hinkmar,  as  in  that  of  Rabanus  Maurus,  are  to  be  un- 
derstood only  under  this  limitation. 

To  these  decrees  the  second  synod  at  Valence  in  855  opposed  mk 
other  capitula.  In  these,  a  two-fold  predestination  in  the  sense  al- 
ready defined  was  asserted ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  was  most  posi- 
tively declared,  that  the  sin  of  men  had  its  solo  ground  in  the  will 
of  the  tirst  man,  and  of  his  posterity,  that  it  was  solely  an  ob- 
ject of  divine  foreknowledge.  Moreover  reprobation  was  attributed  to 
man's  guilt,  and  to  God,  only  as  a  just  sentence.'  The  doctrine  was 
expressly  condemned,  that  Christ  died  for  unbelievers ;  yet  the  inter- 
est in  behalf  of  the  objective  validity  of  the  sacraments,  which  was  of 
BO  much  moment  in  the  church  system  of  doctrine,  led  them  to  insert 
in  the  fifth  cation  the  additional  clause  "  that  the  whole  multitude  of 
believers,  bom  again  of  water  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  thereby  truly 
incorporated  into  the  church,  has  according  to  the  apostolical  doctrine 

'  It  deserves  to  be  noticed  liow  impor-  nulla  ratioimlis  ereatnra,  srilicet  nee  ance- 
Mnt  to  the  other  side  w»h  the  proposition  licft  nee  humona  nnqimm  pomit  But  polesi 
by  no  means  denied  by  Hinkmar,  that  even  vel  potent  in  juslitia  et  sanclitnte  esie,  ma- 
in the  ori^nal  slate,  trec-will  might  aet  in  nere  atqoe  persistere,  ita  primus  homo,  de- 
the  good  only  as  an  organ  of  divine  grace,  finitur  liben  arbitrii  a,  Deo  londitua,  tan- 
Eemi^us,  archbishop  of  Lvons,  in  his  tract  quam  per  ipsam  tantnmmodo  Brhilrium  li- 
Dotenendaveritat«seripturaesacrae,which  berum  in  sanelitale  ct  justilia  potuissel 
he  wrote  in  opposition  to  those  four  decriKss,  penniinere.  c  III.  p.  182. 
objects  to  them  espedallj  thut  in  the  firsc  '  C.  II-  Hec  ipsos  malos  ideo  perire, 
Capitnlum,  this  ability  is  attributed  to  free-  quia  boni  esse  non  poluerunt,  seJ  quia  ho- 
will  without  an  J  mention  of  grace,  on  the  ni  esse  nolnernnt,  suoque  vino  in  massa 
principle  of  tbeorifpnalisjustitia.    IIoonoB  damnationis  vel  merilo  origmoli  vel  ctiam 

primnm  in  eis  moret,  quod  absque  ulla  aotuali  pemianserunt. 

.; — ^  gnitiae    Dei,  sine   qua 
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been  baptized  into  Christ,  and  purified  by  his  blood  from  sin ;  for  in 
truth  their  regeneration  would  not  be  a  real  one,  were  not  their  re- 
demption a  real  one.     It  was  as  necessary  to  assume  this,  as  it  was 
impossible  to  doubt  the  reality  of  the  sacraments.     Yet  out  of  the  mul- 
titude of  believers  and  redeemed  Bome  attained  to  everlasting  blessed- 
ness, because  by  the  grace  of  (Jod  they  persevered  fdtbfully  in  their 
redemption,  but  others  never  attained  to  the  actual  enjoyment  of  eter^ 
ml  bhs3,  because  they  would  not  persevere  in  the  blessedne^  of  the 
fiuth  received  at  the  beginrung,  but  rather  frustrated  the  grace  of  re- 
demption and  rendered  it  of  no  effect,  by  erroneous  doctrine  or  a 
wicked  life."     With  regard  to  grace,  it  was  determined,  that  without 
it  m  rational  creature  could  lead  a  blessed  life,  thus  in  these  pubUo 
det«rminations  also  the  need  of  grace  was  not  supposed  to  arise  in  the 
first  plaoe  from  sin,  but  from  the  natural  and  necessary  relation  of  the 
creature  to  the  Creator.     Furthermore  the  absurd  and  foolish  errors, 
as  they  are  called,  of  Scotus,  were  particularly  condemned.^     It  was 
mtended  afterwards,  at  an  assembly  held  at  Savonnieres  (apud  Sapo- 
narias)  in  the  suburbs  of  Toul,  to  agree  upon  some  common  system  of 
doctrine  on  the  contested  points ;  but  no  such  agreement  was  ever  ar- 
rived at.     True,  there  was  no  difference  between  the  two  parties  re- 
specting the  substantial  doctrines  of  faith ;  and  could  they  have  come 
to  a  mutual  understanding  with  respect  to  the  meaning  of  terms,  the 
parties  would  have  been  led,  unless  prevented  by  more  deep-seated 
causes,  to  an  agreement  in  doctrine ;  for  both  certainly  were  agreed  in 
adopting  the  Augustiman  system,  with  all  the  consequences  that  flow- 
ed from  it.     But  while  each  party  clung  to  its  own  formularies  as  the 
only  correct  ones,  and  refused  to  depart  from  them  at  any  price,  the 
possibility  of  coming  to  an  understanding  on  the  points  of  difference  by 
a  distinct  explication  of  the  whole  subject  of  dispute,  was  oat  of  the 
question ;  besides,  the  tenacity  with  which  these  formularies  were  held, 
was  due  in  part  to  other  motives,  on  one  side,  to  the  interest  for  dog- 
matical consistency  in  the  system  of  absolute  predestination ;  on  the 
other,  to  the  interest  for  Christian  aniversahty  in  the  doctrines  of  di- 
vine grace  and  redemption,  which  universality  could,  to  be  sure,  with 
the  views  entertained  by  its  advocates  be  held  only  in  appearance, 
since  the  system  of  predestination,  from  beginning  to  end,  stood  in  con- 
tradiction with  it.     The  want  of  scientific  method  and  logical  clearness 
in  the  disputants,  the  habit  of  appealing  in  disputes  to  citations  from 
the  church  fathers,  rather  than  to  rational  arguments,  aU  this  served 
to  lengthen  out  the  contention  about  forms  of  expression,  leaving  no 
diance  of  coming  to  an  understanding  about  the  essential  contentsof 
the  thoughts.     The  last  event  in  this  controversy,  was  the  pubUcation 
by  Hinkmar  of  a  work  on  predestination,  composed  in  defence  of  the 
four  capitula  drawn  up  at  Ctuersy.     The  deficiencies  just  mentioned 
clove  to  Hinkmar,  in  a  remarkable  degree  ;  -and  connected  with  them 
was  the  extreme  prohxity  and  diffuseness  of  his  style.     The  conse- 
quence was  that  he  could  talk  the  longer  on  these  disputed  questions, 

'  C.  VI. ;  Ineptas  qnaeatiuntiilas  et  uniles  paene  fabalas  Scotoromque  pultes. 

VOL,  m.  42 
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witliout  conrnig  any  nearer  towards  resolving  tie  different  forma  of  ex- 

?ression  into  a  difference  contained  within  the  conceptions  themselvea. 
'hu8  the'  dispute  was  handed  down  to  the  following  centuries.  Al- 
though in  truth  no  material,  dogmatical  difference  was  lying  at  hottom, 
yet  8uch  a  difference  might  finallj  have  been  evolved  as  the  result  of 
the  dispute  ;  but  as  the  case  was  it  certainly  proved  of  great  practical 
importance,  when  the  doctrines  that  God  will  have  all  men  to  be  saved, 
that  Christ  died  for  all,  were  made  prominent  points  of  religious  in- 
struction, and  the  doctrine  of  absolute  predestination  was  thrown  more 
into  the  hack-ground  of  the  reli^ous  conaciousness, 

A  controversy  of  still  greater  importance  arose  in  the  ninth  century 
on  the  doctrine  of  the  Soly  Supper. 

It  has  already  been  observed,  in  tracing  the  history  of  doctrines  in 
the  preceding  periods,  that  the  constant  tendency  to  confound  the  in- 
ternal thing  with  its  external  form  had  m  the  earliest  times  prevmled 
to  a  remarkable  degree  in  the  mode  of  apprehending  the  doctrine  of 
the  sacraments  generally,  and  that  of  the  Holy  Supper  in  particular, 
by  virtue  of  which  tendency  the  divine  element  that  filled  the  religious 
consciousness  in  the  whole  transaction,  was  transferred  to  the  outward 
sign ;  80  that  the  latter  came  to  be  considered  as  the  bearer  of  a  di- 
vine power  communicated  by  the  consecrating  words  of  tho  priests. 
Thus  with  the  Holy  Supper  was  connected  an  idea  of  the  inter-pene- 
tration of  the  bread  and  wine  by  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ ;  and 
inasmuch  as  the  sensible  element  presented  itself  to  devotion  simply  as 
the  bearer  of  the  supernatural,  the  predonmiant  refereifte  in  the  reli- 
^ous  consciousness  was  to  the  supernatural  alone,  while  the  natural 
was  almost  wholly  overlooked,  or  rather  the  natural  element  appeared 
to  the  reli^oua  consciousness  as  already  transfigured  in  the  reflected 
Kght  of  the  higjier  essence  on  which  the  reli^ous  mind  was  exclusively 
fixed.  Thus  it  nught  happen,  that  to  religious  intuition  the  substance 
of  the  bread  and  wine  would  be  lost  in  the  idea  of  the  present  body 
and  blood  of  Christ,  which  was  here  contemplated  as  the  only  real 
thing ;  and  thus  was  formed  an  intuitive  habit  of  regarding  the  bread 
and  wine  as  transformed  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  In  the 
preceding  periods,  several  gradations  from  the  more  spiritual  to  the 
more  sensuous  mode  of  apprehending  the  saored  ordinance  had  existed 
among  Christiana,  without  being  separately  evolved  in  consciousness 
to  any  such  antagonism  as  seriously  to  disturb  Christian  fellowship. 
But  in  this  period,  and  in  the  Western  church,  the  predominant  ten- 
dency to  sensualize  the  objects  of  religious  faith,  the  inclination  to  the 
ma^cal  in  rehgion,  the  idea  of  a  sacerdotal  order  in  the  Christian 
church  corresponding  to  the  priesthood  of  the  Old  Testament;  and 
connected  with  this  the  notion  of  a  sacrificial  function  belonging  to  the 
new  order  of  priesthood,  all  contributed  to  open  the  way  for  a  general 
admission  of  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  although  this  could 
not  be  brought  about  without  a  previous  struggle  with  the  opposite  and 
more  spiritual  mode  of  apprehending  the  eucharist,  a  struggle  which  the 
culture  of  the  Carolingian  age  was  eminently  calculated  to  call  forth. 
FaxehamiM  Radhert,  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Corbie,  who,  in  the 
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year  831,  composed,  for  his  disciple  Placidiua,'  a  work  in  wliich  he 
Mmed  to  set  forth  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Supper,''  waa  the 
first  to  estwund  and  defend  at  length  the  doctrine  of  transabatantiation, 
In  this  tract  he  expressly  rejects  the  opinion  held,  as  he  says,  by 
some,  that  the  eueharist  consists  only  in  a  spiritual  communion  of  the 
Boul  with  the  Redeemer,  for  its  own  spiritual  benefit.3  This  to  him 
seemed  not  enough,  since  assuredly  the  effects  of  the  redemption 
reached  not  merely  to  the  soul,  but  also  to  the  entire  man.  He  stands 
up  for  the  idea,  which  had  prevailed  from  the  eariier  times,  of  a  spir- 
itual and  bodily  communion  with  Christ,  whereby  the  body  was  sup- 
posed to  receive  an  imperishable  principle  of  hfe,  preparatory  to  the 
resurrection.  But  the  new  thing  in  his  doctrine  was,  that  by  virtue  of 
the  consecration,  by  a  miracle  of  almighty  power,  the  substance  of  the 
bread  and  wine  became  converted  into  the  substance  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  so  that  beneath  tiie  sensible,  outward  emblems  of  the 
bread  and  wine,  another  substance  was  still  present.  The  principle 
on  which  he  starts,  and  which  was  the  predominating  one  in  his  whole 
mode  of  reli^ous  intuition,  is  that  the  will  of  God,  being  the  origmal 
cause  of  all  created  things,  must  ever  remain  the  sole  cause  of  the 
changes  which  take  plaee  in  them.  Although  a  miracle  therefore 
may  seem  to  be  something  contrary  to  the  course  of  nature,  yet  in 
reality  it  is  not  so ;  because  the  very  essence  of  nature  consists  in  the 
obedience  of  all  things  to  the  divine  laws.*  Accordingly  we  must  be- 
lieve that,  since  God  has  so  willed  It,  under  the  outward,  phenomenal 
forms  of  the  bread  and  the  wine  (sub  figura  panis  et  vuii)  are  present 
the  body  and  the  blood  of  Christ  after  the  consecration.  "  If  thou 
believest  in  the  miracle  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  thou 
must  believe  also  in  the  miracle  which  is  wrought  by  the  same  divme 
power  through  the  words  of  the  priest.  The  same  body  is  here  present  aa 
that  in  which  Christ  was  born,  suffered,  arose,  and  ascended  to  heaven. 
Simply  to  avoid  giving  any  shock  to  the  senses,  while  an  opportunity  is 
furnished  for  the  exercise  of  faith,  the  miracle  is  performed  after  a 
hidden  manner,  discernible  only  to  faith,  under  the  stall  subsisting  out- 
ward forms  of  color,  taste,  and  touch.  That  which  the  senses  here 
perceive,  and  that  which  is  done  in  a  sensible  manner,  is  the  symbol. 
That  which  is  wrought  secretly  under  this  image  or  symbol,  and  that 
which  faith  perceives,  is  the  truth,  the  reality.  It  belongs  to  the 
essence  of  a  sacrament,  to  which  class  he  reckons  baptism,  and  the 


'  Cognomen  of  tlie  ftbbat  Wario  of  Cor-  also  in  tlie  controversy  on  the  question, 

,ey.  whether  Christ  wns  not  bom  in  the  earae 

'De  sacmmento  corporis  et  sanguinis  way  as  all  other  men.    Quia  non  ex  natora 

.Chriati.  i«rum  divinao  leges  pendent,  sed  ex  divi- 

'  C.  XDC :  Non  siciit  quidam  volnnt,  aa-  nis  lepibus  naturae  leges  manare  prohan- 

imn  sola  hoc  mystario  pascitur.  tur.    On  the  other  hand,  the  monk  Sa- 

*  Quotienslibet  videtur  qaasi  contra  na-  tramnns,  of  Corbie,  maintained,  that  it  was 

tnram  aliqnid  evenire,  qnodammodo  non  impossible  to  conceive  of  a  troe  birth  and 

contra  natnmm  est,  quia  polissimnm  reruni  a  true  incarnation  of  Christ  on  any  other 

iiatiiracrBa(urunimhDehahetexiinium,nta  supposition  than  thut  tb"  ^'-•■''  "^  i^»>"«' 

quo  est,  semper   ejus     '              .  ■      ■  -    .«— -i 
This  p  '    '  ■      " 
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cbiism  (confirmation),'  that  the  divine  operation  should  take  place  in- 
Tidblj,  vmder  cover  of  that  which  ia  presented  visibly  to  the  senses. 
Believers  would  not  receive  the  body  of  Christ  in  a  true  and  real  man- 
ner, were  it  not  given  to  them  under  this  covering.  He  cites  instances, 
hpwever,  where,  for  the  removal  of  doubts  or  to  satisfy  the  earnest 
longing  of  individuals,  instead  of  the  bread  and  wine,  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  were  presented  perceptibly  to  the  sense,  but  after- 
wards, at  the  distribution  by  the  priest,  again  resumed  their  previous 
covering.3  Such  stories,  evidencing  the  power  of  popular  credulity, 
were  well  calculated  to  react  powerfully  back  upon  the  same. 

Again,  it  was  his  opinion,  that  as  behevera  were  by  this  sacrament 
to  be  raised  above  things  sensible  to  things  divine,  bo  if  they  were 
really  filled  with  the  spiriit  of  God,  the  divine  life  would  react  to  purge 
the  senses,  so  that  they  would  seem  to  perceive  nothing  but  the  divine 
and  heavenly.^  We  mark  here,  how  a  certain  transcendental  bent  of 
reh^ous  feeling,  operating  to  repress  the  understanding,  might  find  its 
satiefaction  in  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  Kadbert  endeavored 
to  prove  the  presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  cuehariat, 
and  the  necessity  of  partaking  of  it,  in  order  to  attain  to  eternal  life, 
from  the  well-known  passage  in  the  sixth  chapter  gS  John.  And  we 
see  from  the  way  in  which  he  expresses  himself  on  the  subject,-*  that  in 
hia  times,  the  communion  as  well  as  the  baptism  of  infants  still  pre- 
vailed. But  we  also  see,  how  through  the  more  clearly  developed  con- 
B(aoi;^ness  of  the  relation  of  the  two  sacraments  to  each  other,  the  cus- 
tom of  infant-communion  would  gradually  become  obsolete.  The  quea- 
tion  arose,  whether  in  the  case  of  those  which  died  before  partaking 
of  the  eucharist,  any  injuiy  would  be  entailed  by  this  omisaon  — 
which  he  answered  in  the  negative,  because  such  infants  being  placed 
in  communion  with  Christ  by  baptism,  attained  immediately  to  tiie  in- 
tuition of  him  in  their  state  of  purity  to  which  they  had  come  by  that 
sacrament.* 

The  work  of  Paschasius  Radbert,  behig  the  first  in  the  Western 
church  in  which  this  doctrine  was  so  distinctly  expressed,  created  a 
great  sensation.  Men  found  in  the  writings  of  the  church  fathers,  par- 
ticularly of  Augustin,  much  which  seemed  to  conflict  with  such  a 
theory.  lie  himself  was  afterwards  constrained  to  own,  that  mant/ 
doubted,^  whether  the  body  of  Christ  in  the  eucharist  was  the  same 
body  as  that  m  which  he  was  bom,  suffered  and  rose  again.     Frude- 

'  It  may  be  certainly  gathered  from  his  do  illuuCrat,  nt  nihil  in  eis  nisi  diTina  sen- 
own  lantjuuge  (c.  III.)  that  he  does  not  tisntar,  nihilque  nisi  coeleetia 
mention  these  tlirce  simptj  us  examples,  '  C.  XIX. 

bnt  that  he  was  acenstoined  to  designato  *  Et  ideo  non  ohesse  tredimm  eos  Tmti 

them  by  the  name,  Ihe  soeramente.  cum  non  aecepisae  liuiiis  tunramenli  ijnia 

'  C.  XIV.  in  nullo  post  perceptam  iilara  declinaye- 

'  C.  II, ;  Divinus  spiritns,  qni  in  nobis  rant  iTin.  donee  pencntnm  est  ad  vcuta- 

est,  etiam  per  eandem  gratiajn  ampliatiir  lem,  in  qua  seoipiterni  et  lera  est  vita, 

eosdemque  sensuB  nostroB  ad  ea  pereipien-  c.  XIX. 

da  instruit  etcompontt.ilasanB,  ut  non  so-  'In  his  letter  to  the  monk  Frndegard, 

lam  gustnm  interius  ad  mystica  perducat,  opp.  Paris,  1618.  fol.  1619.     Quaeris  do  re, 

venmi  et  visum  atque  auditum,  nee  non  es  qua  muld  dabitant. 
odoratom  et  tactmn,  ita  lenus  qoodammo' 
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gard,  a  aionk,  proposed  doubts  to  him  on  this  particular  point,  citing 
Tarioua  passages  from  Augustin,  which  had  at  fii'st  occasioned  per- 
plexity in  his  own  mind  respecting  the  same  subject.  Fascbalis  was 
persuaded,  that  all  doubte  would  be  removed  by  attending  to  Christ's 
words  at  the  institution,  and  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  John's  gospel, 
and  endeavored  to  explain  Augustin's  language  according  to  his  ovf-q 
^ew.  Not  all  certainly  to  whom  those  words  of  Paschasius  Radhert 
were  offensive,  had  the  same  positive  view  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  To 
many,  those  expressions  were  offensive  because  it  seemed  to  follow 
from  them,  that  Christ's  glorified  body  descended  to  the  earth,  and 
became  subject  to  sensible  affections.  They  held  fast  to  the  older 
riew,  that  as  the  divine  Logos  in  Christ  had  assumed  a  human  nature, 
80  in  the  Holy  Supper  he  assumed  immediately,  by  a  miraele  of  al- 
jnirfity  power,  a  body  under  the  forms  of  the  bread  and  wine,  which 
was  therefore  another  body  of  the  incarnate  Logos,  a  medium  for  the 
communication  of  a  divine  life.' 

Sometime  after  the  year  844,  Paschasius  Radhert  dedicated  to  ting 
Charles  the  Bald,  as  a  Christmas  ^,  a  second  edition  of  his  work  on 
the  Holy  Supper,  better  adapted  to  popular  iise,3  requesting  him  to 
favor  its  spread ;  and  that  monarch  perceiving  the  diversity  of  opinion 
oa  this  subject  among  the  learned  sought  counsel  again  of  Ratramnua, 
the  monk  of  Corbie,  who  was  thus  led  to  write  hia  work,  De  corpore  et 
sanguine  Domini.  Without  mentioning  the  name  of  Paschasius  Kad- 
bert,  who  was  hia  own  abbot,  and  whom  therefore  be  could  not 
decently  offend,  he  entered  immediately  in  this  book  into  the  in- 
vestigation of  two  questions,  strictly  connected  with  Radbert's  doc- 

'  This  Tiew  seems  to  be  fonnd  in  the  sily  find  a  point  of  coincidence  in  the  doc- 
anonymous  tract,  belonging  W  these  times,  trine  of  the  eucharist,  aa  it  waa  then  taught, 
which  has  been  pnblished  by  Mabillon,  A  reapcclable  pagan  requested  this  author 
Acta  sanct.  0.  B,  Saec.  IV.  P.  II.  f.  592,  to  drink— as  il  was  the  custom  of  the  hea- 
and  in  which  he  thinks  that  he  recognises  then  to  drink  to  the  honor  of  their  gods- 
the  letter  of  Babanus  Mrutos  to  the  abbot  in  ilUus  Dei  araore,  qui  de  vino  GangtuDem 
Egilo,  which  letter  was  written  in  ocposi-  sunni  facit  It  seems  to  be  assumed  also 
tion  to  those  expressions  of  Pusehasius  in  this  tract,  that  none  but  the  fuithfol  at- 
Eadbert.  We  believe  we  see  this  view  ex-  ceived  the  body  of  Christ  The  same  per- 
preased  in  the  following  words;  "Divinitaa  haps  was  the  view,  from  which  Sabanua 
verb!  faciC,  at  unum  sit  corpus  unins  agni,  Maunts  combalteil  Paschasius  Radhert ; 
et  hoc  idcirco,  quia  et  illnd  et  istnd  vemm  see  his  Letters  (o  Heribald,  bishop  of  Aux- 
est  corpus."  Sespecting  the  end  and  pur-  erre  (Auiissiodorensis),  published  under 
pose  of  the  communictttioii  of  Christ  in  the  the  name  of  the  liber  ^nitentialis  in  Sten- 
enchariat  it  is  here  siud :  "  Ut  diacant  nihil  art  tomus  singularis  insignium  auctorum, 
aliud  esnrire  qnam  Christum,  nihil  sentire  Ingoldstadc,  1616.  c.  33,  where  he  himself 
nisi  Christam,  nihil  aliud  sapere,  non  aliun-  cites  his  own  letter  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
de  vivere,  non  aliud  esse  quam  corpus  eucharist,  probably  written  on  occasion  of 
ChrialL"  A  remarkable  atory  by  this  au-  these  controversies  —  and  which  has  not  as 
dior,  who  had  perfiapB  been  a  missionary  yet  been  published, 
among  the  Bulgarians,  by  no  means  makes  '  The  address  to  the  king,  ppblished  by 
it  clear,  that  a  large  number  of  the  Bulga-  Mabillon,  act*  sanctor.  0.  B.  Saec.  I V. 
rians  had  not  as  yet  been  converted,  but  P.  II.  f.  1.^5.  Hinc  inds,  ut  com 
rather  proves  the  opposite.    Christianity  est;  ad  soperventura  did  dominiei  fbi 

must  have  already  produced  a  great  im-  suri  sunt  auri  argentique  et  vasoi _. 

pression  among  the  people ;  hence  there  versi  generis  munem,  variae  snpelleetclia 

had  arisen  among  the  heathen  an  intermix-  vestium  omamenia  atque  phalerata  equo- 

ture  of  pagan  and  Christian  notions,  the  be-  rum   caeterorumque    animulium    quaet^ue 

lief  in  Christ  as  a  god  among  the  other  praeeiptta, 
gods,  and  the  pagan  views  might  very  ea- 

4? 
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trine  of  the  Holy  Supper;  —  whether  the  bread  and  wine  when  cod- 
secrat«d  were  called  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  after  a  sacramental,  im- 
proper manner  (in  myaterio)  or ,  in  the  true  and  proper  sense ;  and 
whether  it  was  the  same  body  as  tiat  in  which  Chnst  was  bom,  suffer- 
ed, and  rose  from  the  dead  ?  The  two  questions  were  in  his  opinion 
closely  connected,  and  ought  to  be  examined  together.  The  conclu- 
Mon  he  arrived  at  was  this :  either  the  change  which  takes  place  in 
the  outward  elements  in  the  eucharist,  is  a  sensuous,  sensibly  percep- 
tible change ;  in  which  case  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  must  also  be 
manifest  to  the  senses,  and  wherever  a  senable  perception  takes  place, 
faith  is  no  longer  required  ;  or  the  change  which  here  transpires  is  a 
secret,  spiritual  one,  manifesting  itself  only  to  faith ;  and  that  which  is 
wrought  by  it,  is  something  spiritual  and  divine,  which  only  the  inner 
man  can  appropriate  by  faith.  The  bread  and  wine  then  are  not  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  thS  proper,  but  only  in  a  secret,  spiritual 
sense ;  and  it  is  not  therefore  the  same  natural  body  of  Christ,  as  that 
in  which  he  was  horn,  died,  and  rose  again,  but  it  is  this  body  in  an- 
other sense,  an  image  and  pledge  of  this  body.'  Ratramnus  now  con- 
cluded :  the  bread  and  wine  remain  after  bemg  consecrated  the  same 
for  sensuous  perception  as  they  were  before ;  the  change  therefore  can 
only  be  a  chsinge  of  that  other  Idnd,  and  the  bread  and  wine  can  only 
be  called  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  that  other  sense.  Paschasius 
Radbert  had,  it  is  true,  also  taught  the  doctrine  of  a  converslo  secretly 
wrought  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  perceptible  only  by  fiutb,  but  his  asser- 
tion respecting  the  way  in  which  bread  and  wine  were  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  seemed  to  Ratramnus  inconastent  with  that  view. 
He  referred  to  the  fact,  that  the  mingling  of  the  wine  and  water  in 
the  sacramental  cup  was  considered  a  symbol  of  Christ's  union  with 
the  church ;  and  from  this  he  drew  the  conclusion  that  in  the  same 
sense  as  the  water  was  called  a  symbol  of  the  church,  in  that  same 
sense  the  wine  was  called  a  symbol  of  the  blood,  and  the  bread  a  sym- 
bol of  the  body  of  Christ.  He  cites  the  words  of  Christ  in  the  sixth 
chapter  of  John's  gospel,  with  Augustin'a  interpretation  of  them : 
Chpst  himself  here  says,  that  he  spoke  of  his  body  and  blood  not  in 
the  proper,  but  in  an  improper,  spnitual  sense ;  he  pointed  away  from 
the  fle^  to  the  spirit,  irom  carnal  sight,  to  spiritual  understanding. 

Ratramnus'  view  is  as  follows :  as  the  divine  Word  dwells  in  the 
natural  body  of  Christ,  so  it  unites  itself  with  the  bread  and  wine ;  and 
hence  both,  as  mediums  for  the  communication  of  the  divine  Logos,  or 
of  spiritual  fellowship  with  Christ,  are  called  in  an  improper  sense 
body  of  Christ.  Bread  and  wine  produce,  after  the  consecration,  an 
effect  on  the  souls  of  believers,  which  they  cannot  produce  by  their 
natural  qualities.  Believers  are  made  conscious,  at  the  celebration  of 
the  holy  supper,  of  a  spiritual  communion  with  Christ,  or  of  the  com- 
munication of  the  divine  Logos.  This  Katramnus  transferred,  as  some- 
thing  objective,  to  the  outward  elements  themselves.    In  tins  sense,  he 

'  Qniajfifes  totnai,  quicquid  illnd  totnm    -virtute  corpus  et  Bangnis  Cliristi  existant, 
est,  ada[)ii:it,  et  otalus  camis  nihil  appre-    quae  «emanliir. 
Ikendit,  mKllige,  ([uod  uou  in  specie,  eed  in 
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spoke  of  a.  conversto  of  the  bread  and  wine  into  the  body  of  Christ. 
And  in  this  reference  he  said  at  the  same  time,  that  what  outwardly 
appears,  is  not  the  thing  itself,  but  only  an  image  of  the  thing ;  but 
that  which  the  soul  feels,  and  takes  into  ita  consciousness,  is  the  truth 
of  the  thmg ;  it  is  that  word  of  God  (the  Logos),  which  nourishes  and 
gives  life  to  the  soul.  He  af&rms,  that  the  word  of  God,  as  the  mvia- 
ble  bread,  which  dwells  after  an  inyisible  manner  in  this  sacrament, 
imparts  life  and  nourishment,  after  an  invisible  manner,  by  means  of 
this  communion,  to  the  souls  of  bchevers.'  Paschasius  Kadbert  had 
said  m  reference  to  the  passage  Ps.  78:  24  —  here  the  manna  b  called 
the  bread  of  angels ;  by  this,  however,  could  not  be  understood  hodily 
food,  the  proper  manna,  but  only  what  was  prefigured  thereby,  Christ, 
who  is  the  bread  of  Hfe  even  for  the  angels,  Christus  eibus  angeiorum ; 
for  all  that  pertains  to  the  eating  of  the  body  of  Christ  is  of  a  spiritual 
and  divine  nature.^  To  this  passage  Katramnus  also  refers  but  he 
concluded  from  this  same  passage  that  what  was  meant  could  only  be 
a  spiritual  union  with  Christ,  the  spiritual  power  of  the  Logos,  of  which 
the  angels  stood  in  need  as  well  as  men.'  Paschasius  found  in  the  pas- 
sage 1  Cor.  xi,  a  type  of  the  communication  of  Christ  in  tho  euchaiist  * 
Batramnus,  on  the  other  hand,  understood  this  not  barely  in  a  typical 
sense,  but  he  inferred  from  the  explanation  of  St.  Paul,  that  the  Jews 
at  that  time  received  the  body  of  Christ  in  tho  same  manner  as  believ- 
ing Christians  now  do ;  that  both  m  like  manner  could  be  understood 
of  a  spiritual  communication  of  the  Logos,  there  through  the  medium  of 
the  manna,  as  here  through  the  medium  of  the  bread  and  wine.s 

According  to  Radbert's  view,  even  the  unbelieving  received  the  ob- 
jectively present  body  of  Christ,  though  not  to  their  saving  benefit- 
According  to  Ratramnus,  on  the  contrary,  the  way  m  which  the  divine 
Logos  communicates  himself  in  the  eucharist,  presupposes  the  spiritual 
eusceptivity,  the  spiritual  organ  of  faith.  Again,  we  find  in  Paschasius 
Eadbert  that  view  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  which  had  commonly 
prevailed  from  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great.  On  the  contrary, 
Ratramnus  designates  the  eucharist  as  being  only  a  commemorative 
celebration  of  Christ's  sacrifice,  by  which  remembrance  Christians 
should  make  themselves  susceptible  of  partaking  of  the  divine  grace  of 
redemption.^  "  But  when  we  shall  have  attained  to  the  intuition  of 
Christ— he  concludes — we  shall  no  longer  need  such  instruments  to 
remind  us  of  that  which  infinite  grace  has  suffered  for  our  aakes ; 
for,  beholding  bun  face  to  face,  we  have  no  further  occasion  to  be 
stimulated  by  the  good  of  external,  temporal  things ;  but,  by  the  con- 

'  Verbnm  Dei,  qai  est  panis  invisibilis,  '  Inerat  corporels  illis  Enbslanliis  Bpirittt- 

invisihititer  in  illo  exiBlens  eacminento,  in-  alia  verb!  potestasquao  meiites  porin*  qoam 

visibiliwr  parlicipalione  sui  fidelium  men-  corpora  eredentium  pasceret  atqns  potaret. 

tes  (ivifleando  pasdc.  According  to  the  edition  of  Fans,  1673, 

'  Fol.  1566  :    Ac  per  hoc  nnde  vivunt  with  a  French  tranalation.  pag.  125. 

angelL  yivit  et  homo,  qniR  totum  apiritnala  '  Ut  quod  gestum  est,  in  praeterito  prae- 

esl  et  divinum  in  eo  quod  percipipl  homo,  sent!  revocat  memoriae  ut  illius  possjoma 

'  Uuumqae  hoc  iueorporeo  guslu  nee  memores  per  earn  efficiamnr  divmi  mnna- 

corporali  sagiua,  sed  spiritaaliB  verbi  vir-  ria  consortes,  per  qaain  snmus  a  morte  hb- 


*L.c.  c 


i.  pag.  an. 
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temptation  of  the  truth  itaelf,  we  shall  understand  how  much  we  owe 
to  the  author  of  our  salvation." ' 

Furthermore,  it  is  said  that  the  above  mentnooed  John  Scotus  was  pre- 
vailed upon,  by  king  Charles  the  Bald,  to  compose  a  tract  on  this  dis- 
puted question ;  and  he  lilicwise  is  said  to  have  protested  against  the 
views  of  Pascbasius  Kadbert.  Though  at  a  later  period  the  writings  of 
Ratramnus  and  of  John  Sootus  were  confounded  together,'  yet  it  does 
not  follow  from  this,  that  the  whole  report  about  the  existence  of  such 
a  tract  of  Scotus  had  arisen  barely  from  a  confusion  of  names.  It  is 
in  itaelf  probable,  that  as  John  Scotus  enjoyed  the  highest  reputation 
for  extensive  learning,  and  on  this  account  stood  in  eminent  favor  with 
Charles  the  Bald,  he  as  well  as  Ratramnus  would  be  asked  by  the  king 
to  give  his  judgment  on  this  controversy.  We  should  take  into  the  ac- 
count also,  that  Hinkmar,  of  whom  we  cannot  suppose,  that  he  would 
be  likely  to  confound  the  two  men  together,  mentions,  among  several 
erroneous  doctrines  actually  found  in  the  writinga  of  John  Scotus,  this 
error,  that  in  the  sacrament  of  the  altar,  tbc  true  body  and  the  true 
blood  of  Christ  were  not  present,  but  only  a  memorial  of  his  true  body 
and  blood.3  It  may  at  least  be  inferred  with  certainty,  from  the  above 
cited  principal  work  of  John  Scotus,  tJiat  he  must  have  been  an  oppo- 
nent of  the  doctrine  of  Pascbasius  Radbert,  and  that  in  opposing  Uie 
latter  he  would  agree  with  Ratramnus  on  many  points,  though  his 
particular  view  could  not  be  the  same.  He  affirmed,  for  example,  such 
a  deificatjon  of  the  humanity  of  Christ  after  his  resurrection,  as  that 
by  virtue  of  it,  his  human  nature  rose  above  the  limitations  of  a  finite 
existence  and  of  the  corporeal  world.*  He  held  to  a  ubiquity  of  Christ's 
glorified  human  nature,  wluch  was  no  longer  circumscribed  by  the  lim- 
its of  a  finite  state  of  being.s  He  would  therefore,  on  this  ground, 
have  conadered  the  stories  concerning  the  appearances  of  Christ's  body, 
which  Pascbasius  Kadbert  had  brought  forward  to  prove  the  doctrine 
of  transubstantiation,  as  utterly  untenable.fi  According  to  this  view, 
he  might  hold  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  eucharist  to  be  simply  symbols 

'  Cognosccntes.  quod  ubi  perrenerinins  nin  loc8  et  tempore  Dens  et  homo.    TW. 

ad  visionem  ChmCi,  tulibnE  non  opus  habe-  L  V.  de  division,  natnr.  c.  SO.  f.  243. 

bimm  instnunentU.  qnilins  adnioneamur  '  Si  ergo  trnnsforniata  caro  Cliristi  est 

qnid  pro  nubie  immcnsa  benignilas  sustinu-  in  Dei  vircaMm  et  spiritns  incomiptionem, 

irit.  perfecto  ipsa  caro  virina  est  et  incormpli- 

'  As  Laof,  in  hi;  acnte  and  discriminat-  bitis  spintus,  ac  si  Dei  virtus  et  spimos 

ing  essay  on  this  suliject  in  tlie  Stndien  ubiqne  est,  non  solum  saper  loca  et  lem- 

nnd  Eritiken  (Bd.  I.  St.  IV)  has  certainly  pom,  veium  etiam  super  omne  quod  est^ 

shown.  nulli  dnbium.  qnin  ipsa  caro  in  virtulem  ei 

*  Tantnm  menioria  veri  corporis  et  san-  spiritnm  tcanstormata,  nullo  loco  continea- 

^inis  ejus.  De  pracdeB^uatione  c.  XXXI.  tur,  nnllo  tempore  mutetur,  sed  slcut  Dei 

T.  I.  opp.  f.  232.  -virtus  et  spiritus,  verbam  videlicet,  quod 

'  Nalli  fidelinm  licet  credere, ipsumpost  etiam  in  unitatem  sibi  snbstantiae  accepe- 

resurrectionem  ullo  sexn  detineri "  in  Chris-  rat  omnia  loca  et  tempora  et  universaliler 

to  enim  Jesu  neque  masculus  est  neque  fe-  omnem  circnmscriplionem  excedat.  1.  V. 

mina"  sedsolum  venimettotumhominem,  c.  38.  f.  296. 

corpus  dico  et  animam  et  inlellectum,  ab-  '   Proinde   non  immerito   rcdargnondi 

Bqne  ullo  aexu  vel  aliqna  compreliensibili  snnt,  qui  corpus  Dominicum  po5t  rcsurree- 

forma,  quoniam  haec  tria  in  ipso  unum  sunt,  tianem  in  aliqua  parte  mnndi  conantar  ad- 

et  Deus  facta  sine  proprietatum  transmuta-  struere  et  localiter  et  temporaliter  moveri  et 

tione  vel  confusione,  uoa  persona  iocali  et  in  eo  scxo^  in  quo  appamit  mundo  lAtJU 

tempcrali  motu  carens,  dum  sit  super  om-  mtmdum  detineri.  1.  V.  f.  243. 
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of  the  deified,  omnipresent  humanity  of  Christ,  which  communicated 
itself,  ill  a  real  manner,  to  recipient,  beheving  mmds. 

These  attacta  on  his  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper  could  not,  how- 
ever, unsettle  the  convictions  of  Paschasius,  for  these  convictions  were 
intimately  connected  with  his  whole  way  of  thinking.-  In  a  book 
which  he  wrote,  aft«r  these  objections  to  his  doctrine  had  already 
become  known  to  him,^  he  took  notice  of  them,  and  inveighed  against 
those  who  talked  only  of  signs  and  symbols  in  the  eucharist,  as  if  man 
Btiil  lived  in  the  age  of  types  and  shadows,  as  if  the  reality  of  them 
all  had  not  appeared  in  Christ.^ 

This  controversy  was  continued  into  the  tenth  century  ;  yet  the 
more  spiritual  views  of  a  Ratramnus  were  gradually  forced  to  ^ve 
way,  as  heretical,  to  the  prevailing  mode  of  thinking,^  although  the 
expressions  of  Paschasius  Radbert  still  gave  offence  to  many.  To 
many  he  seemed  to  be  presumptuously  seeking  to  determine  too  much 
coocemiug  things  incomprehensible.  A  Ratherius  of  Verona  thought 
it  important  to  hold  fast  that,  although  the  color  and  tiie  tast«  of 
the  bread  and  wine  remained,  yet  by  a  miracle  of  God's  almighty 
power  it  became  the  true  body  and  the  true  blood  of  Christ ;  and  he 
utterly  repelled,  as  curious  questions,  the  inquiries,  whether  the  sub- 
stance of  the  bread  was  removed  and  the  body  of  Christ  brought 
down  in  an  invisible  manner,  or  whether  the  bread  was  changed  into 
the  body  of  Christ.  That  which  is  an  object  of  faith  excludes  these 
subtle  inquiries,  by  which  men  would  penetrate  beyond  what  is  ^ven. 
We  should  rest  content  with  Christ's  words.'  Perhaps  from  the  same 
point  of  view,  Ilerigar,  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Laub,  m  the  terri- 
tory of  iJege,  —  the  monastery  where  Ratherius  had  received  his 
education,  and  an  eunnent  seat  of  learning  amid  the  barbarism  of  the 
tenth  century, —  wrote  a  book,  near  the  close  of  this  century,  against 
Paschasius  Radbert.s  The  famous  Gerbert  composed  a  tract,  on  pur- 
pose to  palliate  those  expressions  of  Radbert  which  had  been  found 

'  The  twelfth  book  of  his  commentaiy  count  of  his  Ufe,  in  Mabillon  Aiialecta  T 

on  Matthew;  —  for  the  ninth  book  of  this  I.  pag.  207. 

commentary  he  began  after  he  had  re-  '  Sed  cajns  corporis  caro  sit  iata,  rogas, 

signed  bis  post  es  abbot,  after  the  year  impoi'lune  tr— '■       -*■  — -"  '-"•"•'  h.hst 


'  Unde  miror,  quid  velint  nnno  quidan 

dicorc,  non   in  re  esse  vcritatem  tamis  lalaa  s. ^__  ...  „  i    ■ 

Chrisci  vel  sangninis,  eed  in  Sacramento,  after  citing  the  words  of  Scnplnre :  Uabes 

virtntera.  camis  el  non  eamem,  virlutcm  cujus  sit  corporis  cam  isCft  et  sangnis,  tanto 

sanguinis  et  non   sanguinem,  liguram  et  cerlios,  quanco  veritatis  ejuadem,  quae  lo- 

non  veritatem,  umbram   et   non  corpus,  quitur,  voci  instruimnr.   De  caetcns  qnae- 

cum  bio  species  accipit  veritatem,  et  ligura  so  ne  sollieileris.    Si  mysterium  est,  non 

velerum  hostiamm  corpus.    In  Matth.  L  valet  comprchendi,  si  fldei,  debet   credi, 

XII.  c.  XIV.  non  veto  disouii.    Vid.  Haiherii  epistola 

"  The  arelibishop  of  Canlerburv,  in  the  I.  ad  Patrieium,  opera  ed.  Ballerin.  '-523. 
year  950,  had  lo  eontend  wiUi  eccleaiasties        »  In  the  Malory  of  the  abbots  «  'F^ 

who  assern^ :  Panem  et  vinam  post  con-  monastery,  in  D'Achery  Spicily.  T.  II.  f 

BBcrationem  in  priori  substantia  permanere  744,  it  is  said  of  him  ;   Congessit  contra 

et  flguram  tantmnmodo  esse  conwris  H  Ratbertum   mnlta  CathoUcorom   patmm 

sanguinis  Christi,  non  verum  CJinsfJ  cor-  scripta  de  covpore  et  sanEuine  Domini; 

pus.     See  the  paaaaye  from  an  ancient  ac-  from  which,  it   is   impossible   to  hnd  out 
what  his  own  views  were. 
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offensive,  wishing  to  preserve  for  the  edification  of  the  church  a  book 
which  served  to  promote  faith  in  the  true  body  of  Chriat.i 

Thu3  we  find  three  tendencies  in  the  mode  of  apprehending  the 
doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  sternly  pronounced  doctrine  of 
tranaubstantiation,  in  the  sense  of  Radbert ;  —  the  milder  yiew  of 
those  who  were  not  satisfied  with  Eadbert's  mode  of  expressing  hiio- 
self,  and  who,  without  determining  anything  further,  were  for  hold- 
ing fast  only  to  this,  that  bread  and  wine,  after  the  consecration,  are 
the  true  body  of  Christ ;  —  and  the  more  spiritual  theory  of  Ratram- 
Eus,  which  had  to  meet  an  increasingly  decided  opposition  from  the 
spirit  of  the  times.  The  opposition  to  this  latter  tendency,  against 
which  the  reigning  spirit  was  too  strongly  set,  would  gradually  serve 
to  promote  the  victory  of  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  —  an  event 
brought  about  under  the  controversies  excited  by  Berengarius,  of  which 
we  shall  now  proceed  to  speak.  Though  the  reigning  tendency  of 
spirit  favored  more  and  more  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  ex- 

Sressed  by  Radbert,  yet  the  controversy  with  him  had  as  yet  led  to  no 
ecisiou  of  the  contest  between  the  opposite  tendencies.^ 
Berengarius  waa  born  at  Tours,  probably  near  the  beginning  of  the 
eleventh  century.  He  received  his  theological  education  in  the 
flourislung  school  of  Fulbert,  at  Chartres,  whose  paternal  love  of  his 
pupils  was  ever  preserved  in  lively  remembrance  by  Berengarius, 
as  it  was  by  aU  his  scholars.^  That  wise  and  pious  teacher  was  not 
satisfied  with  imparting  to  his  scholars  all  possible  knowledge,  but  he 
regarded  it  of  the  greatest  moment  to  take  care  for  the  welfare  of 
their  souls.  One  of  Berengar's  fellowistudents,  at  that  lime,  named 
Adehnann,  in  a  letter  written  at  a  later  period,  of  which  letter  we 
ehsM  have  occasion  to  speak  on  a  future  page,  reminded  him  of  those 
hearty  conversatioio  wMch  they  had  at  eventide,  while  walking  solitar 

I  Gerbert's  book,  De  corpore  et  sungaine  ter  having  been  formed  into  this  shape, 

Domini,  published  by  PeK  in  the  Thesau-  eacra  est  et  daemonibus  tembilia,  propter 

rus  aDcedotorum  novisumos,  T,  I.  p.  II.  f.  qnod  in  ea  tiguratiis  est  Christus. 

133.  —  the  same  wliieli  Cellot  had  publish-  'When,  after  a  long  series  of  yeara, 

ed  before  ia  an  ineomplole   form,  as   ao  Adehnann,  then  president  of  the  cathedral 

anoaymous  prodoclion,  in  the  appendix  to  sdiool  in  Liege  (afterwards,  from  A.  D. 

his  bistoria  Uothesehald.  1048,  bishop  of  Bitscia),  wrote  )o  Beien- 

'  The  langnage  of  pope  Nicholas  in  the  garius,  his  feltow-stndent,  and  whom  he 

same  age,  is  by  no  means  favorable  to  the  therefore  called  his  Collectanens,  he  thua 

doctrine  of  transubstantiation :  Fanis,  qui  spoke  of  the  old  teacher,  who  hud  been  so 

offerlnr,  panis  eat  qoideni  commaiiis,  sed  dear  to  (hem,  but  who  had  been  now  for  a 

quando  ipse  saeramento  sacratns   fnerit,  long  time  dead  :  Noa  sanctara  vitam  sain- 

corpus  Christi  in  veritate  tit  et  dicitur.  Sic  bremque  doctrinam  catholiei  et  chrisliania- 

et  vinum  modicae  aliquid  dignitatis  exia-  simi  viii  una  eitperti  sDmus  et  nnnc  ejus 

tens  (these  wonk,  tliough  ihcy  do  not  es-  apnd  Deum  preeibns  adjavari  spenire  de- 

Mntially  afiect  the  sense  of  the  whole  pas-  benius,  oec  ille  putandus  est  memoriam,  in 

sage,  I  give  according  to  a  necesnaty  emen-  qua  nos  tanquam  in  sinu  niatemo  semp«r 

dation)  ante  benedictionem  post  sanctities-  ferebaL  amisisse,  nee  caritas  Christi,  qna 

lionemspiritusetsanguisChristieSicilar.In  sicut  Sl'un  amplectabatnr,  extineta  est  in 

the  second  letter  to  (he  emperor  Mirliaet,  eo,  sed  absque  dnbio  menior  noslri  ei  dili- 

Hardain  V.fbl.  185.  Weshouldbecarefnlio  gens  plenias,  quam  cum  in  corpore  mortJa 

observe  here  the  point  oC  comparison,  seen  hajus  peregrinarelar,  invitat  ad  se  votis  et 

from  the  connection  in  which  the  passi^  taeitis  predbus.    See  this  tetter  of  Adel 

iafband.     Bf&ra .- ordinary  stone  becomes, ■-    -v-  -j;-:—    .'  r-     .    t.,i.„:j. 

i^er :  the  cross  was  simple  wood ;  bnl,  af- 
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lily  with  their  preceptor  in  the  garden,  how  he  spoke  to  them  of  their 
heavenly  country,  and  how  sometimea  unmanned  by  hia  feelings,  inter- 
rupting his  words  with  tears,  he  adjured  thom  by  those  tears  to  strive 
with  all  earnestness  to  reach  that  heavenly  home,  and  for  the  sake  of 
this  to  beware,  above  all  things,  of  that  which  might  lead  them  from 
the  way  of  truth  handed  down  from  the  fathers.  Berengarius  eer- 
■  ■  '  iseased  a  heart  not  unsusceptible  to  such  admonitions ;  but  he 
.,  also,  a  more  liberal  spirit  of  inquiry  than  his  teacher  ;  and 
iible  for  him,  when  onoe  this  spirit  had  been  awakened  by 

^3  of  Fulbert  himself,  to  confine  himself  within  the  bounds 

which  the  latter  prescribed.  If  we  may  credit  the  sayings  of  his 
opponents,  which  we  must  confess  bear  the  impress  of  spiteful  exagge- 
ration, this  more  liberal  tendency  of  Berengarius,  which  strove  after 
independence,  had  ah^ady  shown  itself  at  an  early  period,  in  the  way 
in  which  he  criticised,  before  his  feliow-students,  the  lectures  of  h^ 
preceptor,*  After  leaving  this  school,  he  occupied  himself  for  awhile 
in  his  native  city.  Tours,  in  pursuing  and  teaching  secular  learning ; 
then  he  devoted  himself  wholly  to  the  study  of  the  sacred  Scriptures, 
and  of  the  ancient  fathers.^  The  esteem  which  he  had  acquured  by 
his  knowledge  and  hia  piety,  procured  for  him,  at  first,  the  office  of 
Scholasticus  (superintendent  of  a  cathedral  school)  m  the  church  of 
Tours,  and  afterwards  the  piace  of  archdeacon,  at  Angers.  The 
benevolent  zeal  which  he  manifested,  in  sustMning  and  encouraging 
the  efforts  of  all  who  sought  after  knowledge,  gained  him  scholars  and 
fiienda  throughout  all  France.'  It  was  objected,  however,  to  him  and 
to  hia  school,  that  he  was  constantly  deviating  from  the  beaten  track, 
—  that  he  was  for  striking  out  his  own  path,  in  matters  both  of  secular 
and  of  ecclesiastical  science, — a  proof  of  the  independence  and  freedom 
of  judgment,  with  which  he  pursued  all  his  inquiries,*  Thus,  for 
example,  he  studied  to  make  improvements  in  grammar,  and  endear 
ored  to  introduce  a  new  pronunciation  of  Latin,^  But  these  objec- 
tions related  at  first  only  to  matters  not  connected  with  the  interests 
of  the  feiih,  and  lua  good  reputation  for  orthodoxy  would  not  thereby 

'  The  words  of  Guitmunl  are  in  the  in  discendi  studio   aliquiintisper  juverat, 

first  book  of  his  work  De  corporis  et  san-  plnrimiiin  fiivoris  dependeliant.  Da  corjiore 

gniois  Cbriati  veritaie  in  euchmistia.  BibL  el  sangoiue  Clirisi  P.  IX  Bibl.  pair.  Liigd, 

patr.  Logd.  T.  XVIII.  f,  441.    Ho  aajs  of  T.  XVUI.  f.  437. 

BerengariHa,  againsl  vibora  tliis  book  ia  *  Adelmann's  words ;  Qnod  ajunt  K  no- 

directtd:  Is  ergo  cum  juveniles  adbuo  in  vitatam  captat^irem,  veteres  amusare  ariiue 

scbolis  ageret  winoa,  nt  ajunt,  qui  enm  probatiasimoa  scripmres  artinm  cxaneto- 

tunc  noverunt,  clojus  inuenii  levitate  ipsins  raro,  adeo  at  Pristianam,  Donatum,  liori- 

ma^tii  sensnm  non  adeo  curabat,  condis-  tinui  prorsxis  eontemnas,  multaqiie  eoiuin 

tapulorum  pro  niliilo  reputabat;  but  in  dicta,  quae  erudimmm  omnium  usu  com- 

tiaa  whole  passage,  it  is  impossible  to  mis-  probante  ad  nos  usque  deraanaruut,  oppo- 

take  tbe  tone  li  passion,  of  exaggerating  sita  auctoiitate  tua  evertere  coneris.  L  c.  p. 

declamuUon.  31,                                            .    ,         . 

'  Adelmann,  in  his  letter  to  Berengar:  '  L.  c  Juvenes  qaosdam,  qui  ad  nos  de- 

Audivi  jam  pridem  te  saecularibus  Uteris  acenderant,  in   elaustiis  snis  k  praelaiia 

vale  fecisse  alque  aacris  leetionibos  sedulo  eorum  regolariter  pulsatos  esse,  to  quod  iu 

insudare.  ed.  Sthmid.  pag.  31.  lectionibns  ectlcaiixslicis  aceenlus  tuoa  in- 

'The  abbot  Durand  nays  of  Berengar;  solentes  nsorparenl,  anresque  fratmm  ali- 

Cui  plures  Francorum,  uonnulli  quoque  ter  imbutas  innsitatis  quorandam  verborratt 

Honnannorum,  quos  ant  ipse  docnerat  ant  prolaliombns  offendeient. 
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be  endangered,  nor  the  general  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  be 
diminished.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  the  hermits  of  that  district  would 
not  have  invited  him  to  compose  an  Exhortatory  Discourae,  for  the  use 
of  their  order.  The  discourse  which  he  wrote  for  this  purpose-  is  an 
important  document,  on  account  of  the  light  it  throws  on  tie  character 
of  Eerengarius.'  It  exhibits,  to  a  remarkable  degree,  that  vivacity 
and  that  clearness  of  method,  by  which  Be'rengar's  style  was  distin- 
guished from  the  common  mode  of  writing  in  hia  times.  We  see  plainly 
that  he  was  a  man  in  whom  the  love  of  science  had  by  no  means 
extinguished  or  duUed  the  interest  for  ChristiaQ  piety.  We  see  in  his 
way  of  judging  respecting  the  dangers  of  the  eremitic  life,  that  while 
he  would  not  reject  a  mode  of  life  which  stood  so  high  in  the  estima- 
tion of  his  age,  he  was  ready  to  attack,  with  tlie  freedom  of  the  Chris- 
tian spirit,  (ie  ascetical  prejudice  by  which  this  mode  of  life  was  so 
overvalued,  giving  special  prominence  to  the  thought,  that  men  in 
withdrawing  outwardly  from  the  world,  still  did  not  escape  from  ita 
snares,  but  tbat  thoy  carried  its  spirit  within  them,  and  must  always 
have  to  struggle  with  it.  We  see  again,  that  he  had  vitally  appropri- 
ated Angustin's  doctrine  concerning  grace  ;  and  that  this  was  con- 
adered  by  him  of  great  importance  to  the  growth  of  the  inward  life. 
Augustin,  who  was  reverenced  by  this  whole  school  above  all  others,^ 
had  also  contributed,  in  no  small  degree,  to  shape  the  development  of 
Eerengar's  dogmatical  views,  as  well  as  his  aims  and  habits  as  a  prac- 
tical Christian ;  and  perhaps  on  this  ground,  the  opposition  of  Eeren- 
garius, as  we  find  it  expressed  in  Claudius  of  Turin  and  others,  in  the 
middle  ages,  to  the  prevailing  tendency  of  the  church  doctrine,  would 
have  been  more  fully  evolved,  had  he  not  been  obhged,  by  the  contro- 
versies in  which  he  was  constantly  engaged,  to  have  his  mind  wholly 
occupied  with  some  one  point,  where  it  remained  fixed,  and  had  not 
his  further  progress  been  checked  and  hindered,  by  the  unsettled  for- 
tunes of  his  life. 

"  The  hermit  —  said  be  in  the  letter  just  mentioned  —  is  alone  in  hia 
cell,  but  sin  loiters  about  the  door  with  enticuig  words,  and  seeks  ad- 
mittance, I  am  thy  beloved  —  says  she  —  whom  thou  didst  court  in 
the  world.  I  was  with  thee  at  the  table,  slept  with  thee  on  thy  couch : 
without  me,  thou  didst  nothing.  How  daiest  thou  think  of  forsaking 
me  ?  I  have  followed  thy  every  step ;  and  dost  thou  expect  to  hide 
away  from  me  in  thy  cell?  I  was  with  thee  in  the  world,  when  thon 
didst  eat  flesh  and  drink  wine ;  and  sbaJl  be  with  thee  in  the  wildei> 
ness,  where  thou  livest  only  on  bread  and  water.  Purple  and  silk  are 
not  the  only  colors  seen  in  hell  —  the  monk's  cowl  is  also  to  be  found 
there.  Thou,  hermit,  hast  aomethmg  of  mine.  The  nature  of  the 
flesh,  which  thou  wearest  about  thee,  is  my  sister,  begotten  with  me, 
brought  up  with  me.  As  long  as  the  fiesh  is  flesh,  so  long  shall  I  be 
in  thy  fiesh.     Dost  thou  subdue  thy  flesh  by  abstinence  ?  —  thou  be- 

'  Published  in  MarWne  et  Durand  Tlie-  0  Berengaiiani,  AngusHnns.  ut  sokt,  rla- 

saarus  novoa  aneoioKirum  T.  I.  f.  191.  rissimaa  esl,"  and  "dioit  Tobis  Angnstinos 

'  Gnilmund  Bays  in  liis  1.  III.  De  eucha-  Tester." 
ito,  f.  463 :  "  Si  ergo  vobis, 
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comest  proud;  —  and  lo!  ain  is  tkere.  Art  thou  overcome  by  the 
flesh,  and  dust  thou  yield  to  lust?  —  sin  is  there.  Perhaps  thou  hast 
nouB  of  the  mere  human  sins,  I  meau  such  as  proceed  from  sense ; 
beware  then  of  devUiah  sins.  Pride  is  a  sin  which  belongs  in  common 
to  evil  spirits  and  to  hermits."  And  he  recommends,  as  the  only  sure 
preservative  against  it,  prayer  for  divine  grace,  persevering  prayer, 
which  the  pure  in  heart  will  never  suffer  to  sleep.  "  I  exhort  you  not 
to  rely  on  your  own  strength,  like  the  heretic  Julian,'  in  the  Demet- 
rias ; "  —  then  quoting  some  remarks  from  this  letter,  he  proceeds,  "  I 
ttunk  otherwise.  The  Christian  contest  rests  in  this,  that  each,  in  tiie 
consciousness  of  his  frailty,  throws  himself  entirely  on  grace,  and 
finds  that  with  his  own  strength  alone  he  can  do  nothing  but  sin." 

Tiie  high  regard  in  which  Bcrengarius  was  held  by  his  contempora- 
ries appears  from  another  fact.  A  quarrel  arose  between  a  bishop 
and  the  chapter  of  his  cathedral.  Bcrengarius  was  called  in  to  act  as 
mediator.  He  advised  the  parties  to  acknowledge  the  wrong  which 
each  had  done  to  the  other,  and  setting  passion  aside,  to  settle  the  dif- 
ficulty by  mutual  concessions.' 

Perhaps  tie  was  first  induced  by  the  work  of  Ratramnus^  to  make 
the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper  a  matter  of  particular  investigation. 
We  might  infer  this,  though  not  with  absolute  certainty,  from  the  fact 
that  wherever  the  question  related  to  the  eucharist,  he  always  began 
witli  speaking  of  this  work.  But  it  is  quite  possible,  also,  that  the 
ofience  which  be,  as  well  as  othera,  took  at  Radbert's  language,"was 
what  first  led  bim  to  consult  the  work  of  Ratramnus,  and  that  the 
perusal  of  that  treatise  not  only  confirmed  him  in  his  opposition,  but 
induced  him  to  carry  it  still  further. 

Sometime  between  the  years  1040  and  1050,  he  began  to  speak 
favorably  of  that  view  of  the  Lord's  Supper  which  was  presented  in 
the  work  of  Scotus  or  of  Ratramnus,  and  to  represent  tho  doctrine  of 
Paschasius  Radbert  as  contrary  to  reason,  to  the  sacred  Scriptures, 
and  to  the  older  church  fathers.  The  report  that  on  this  point  he  com- 
batted  ttie  common  opinion,  was  spread  by  his  numerous  scholars 
through  all  parts  of  France  and  of  Germany.'  It  came  to  the  ears  of 
Ha  early  friend  Adelmann,  then  archdeacon  at  Liege.  He  was  said 
to  teach,  that  not  the  true  body  and  the  true  blood  of  Christ  were  in 
the  Holy  Supper,  but  a  symbol  of  them.s  Adelmann  inquired  about 
this  of  his  friend,  in  a  letter  which  has  not  come   down  to  us.     Re- 

'  Pelngias  is  meant ;  sco  Vol.  II.  p.  57*.    no  SHnguine  Domini  alit«r  quam  fides  ca- 

•  Martene  «t  Dnrand,  T.  I.  f.  195.  iholic-a  leaent,  senlire  videaria.  p.  5. 
*For   nmineslionably   eveiything    said       '  Non  esse  vernm  cor|iaa  Chmti,  nequo 

amid  these   conlroversies   respecting  tlie  veram  sangninem,  sed  iigtiram  quandam  et 

■bookofScotusappliessoBxaetlytothework  siinilitudinem.    From  these  words, it  can 

of  Eaimmnnti.  as  has  been  deraonstrsted  in  by  no  moans  be  gatherBd,  as  Siaudlin  as- 

the  above  cited  dissertation  of  Lanf,  that  sens  in  his  Essay  on  Berengar,  in  the  Ar- 

we  certninlT  have  renson  for  snpposing  the  chiv  fdr  alte  und  nene  Kirehengesehichte, 

two  writings  weM  confiranded  together.  IL  I,  that  Adelmann  lied  heard  his  fiiend 

*  Adolnmnn,  Uion  archdeacon  at  Liege,  aecuied  of  holding  Docetio  views  of  Christ's 
TTTOte  him  the  report  was  evervwlicre  body.  The  point  in  discussion  here,  as  ap- 
mread,  ut  non  solum  Latinas,  vemin  etiam  pears  from  the  connection,  and  in  the  whole 
Tentonirtw  anres,  inter  qoas  tiimdin  perB-  letter,  is  simply  the  reiatioii  of  Christ's 
minor,  repleverint,  quasi  te  ab  nnitate  Banc-  body  to  the  E^iciairist ;  the  object  is  to  show 
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eejving  no  answer  to  this  letter,  which  probably  never  reached 
its  destination,  he  wrote  him,  two  years  later,  a  second  letter, 
earnestly  entreating  and  conjuring  him  to  restrain  that  prurient  cu- 
riosity, which  would  not  be  satisfied  without  explaining  and  com- 
prehending everything.'  Certain  conversations  passed  also  befcweea 
a  bishop  Hugo,  of  Langres,  and  Eerengar,  on  this  subject.  In 
these  conferences,  the  latter  must  have  denied  the  doctrine  of  transub- 
stantiation,  and  spoken  of  a  spiritual  presence  of  the  body  of  Christ  in 
the  Lord's  Supper,  or  a  presence  to  the  eye  of  faith,  to  believers.  To 
the  bishop  of  Langres  also  this  appeared  a  dangerous  error ;  and  he 
traced  it  to  the  same  cause  as  Adelmann  had  done.  For  this  reason 
he  afterwards  wrote,  and  addressed  to  Berenger,  a  work  on  the  sub- 
ject, in  which  he  treats  him  with  great  respeet.s  In  this  work,  he 
maintains  that  bread  and  wine  cannot  be  called  in  the  true  sense  body 
and  blood  of  Christ,  while  it  is  assumed  that  the  substance  of  the 
bread  and  wine  still  rem^n.  He  finds  something  self-contradictorj  in 
the  language  of  those  who  talk  of  a  corpus  intellectuale.s 

Berengarius  hoped  to  find  a  more  favorable  hearing  from  his  friend 
who  was  at  that  time  prior  of  the  monastery  of  Bee,  in  Normandy,  the 
celebrated  Lantranc,  widely  known  as  a  restorer  of  scientific  culture 
in  those  districts.  He  was  surprised  to  learn  that  a  man  of  his  spirit 
should  so  zealously  defend  Pasehasius  Radbert,  and  style  the  opposite 
doctrine  of  John  Scotus  heretical.  Berengar  thought  he  could  not 
possibly  have  searched  the  sacred  Scriptures  carefully  enough  on  this 
doctrine.  And  deficient  as  he  felt  himself  to  be  in  this  rospect,4  yet 
he  proposed  that,  before  such  judges  or  hearers  as  Lanfrauc  might 
choose,  they  should  enter  into  a  joint  investigation  of  the  subject. 
Until  this  should  be  done,  he  must  not  take  it  ill  of  him,  if  he  said,  that 
if  John  Scotus,  whose  opinion  of  the  Lord's  Supper  he  himself  ap- 
proved, must  be  considered  a  heretic,  then  with  tiie  same  propriety 
might  Ambrose,  Jerome,  Augustin,  and  others,  be  considered  heretics.* 
Lanfranc    being    then  absent  at  Kome,  the  letter  did  not   come   first 

»  avmliol  of  it.    Berengar,  it  is  true,  a1-  tnre  by  which  the  encharist  is  distingnished 

waysinBislsthatwhen  hespeaksof  Christ's  from  other  sacramenta  would  thereby  ba 

body  in  the  eucharist,  he  nieans  nothing  but  destroyed,  and  the  name  of  bnptiam,  or  of 

thetme  body.asbe  was  far  from  everytliing  any  oUier  saerament,  might  jnst  as  well  be 

like  Dooetism.     Bat  from  this  it  by  no  applied  10  it.    At  si  pania  et  Tini  aacra- 

means  follows  that  bis  opponents  bad  over  menWm  ob  solam  salutis  potentiam  cum 

charyed  him  with  holding  Docotiu   opin-  naW  ot  passounam  atque  idem  est,  simili- 

'  He  says  characteristically:  Odit  Dom!-  eodem  jndicio  ba|)tismam  vel  esse  vel  di- 
nns-nimios  ecnUalores.'and  as  proof  he  ad-  cere  vel  qoicqaid  in  sacramentis  snlnbriter 
dncea  our  Lord's  rebnke  of  Nicodemus,  celebratnr.  See  big  Traclatus  de  corpora 
John  .1: 10,  qui  baptismi  mysterium  curiosi-  et  sanpiine  Christi,  Bibl.  patr.  Lugd.  T. 
us  investigaiifl  gravi  repukus  eult^io.  XVIII.  f.  417, 

'  He  ever  speaks  of  him  as  a  man  who  •  Qnantumlibet  rudia  in  ilia  scnplnnt,  ho 
on  many  acrounts  was  entitled  to  the  nt.  says  of  himself;  from  which  expression  of 
most  respect,  in  quibosdam  reverendis-  modesty,  however,  we  can  by  no  means  in- 
.!„,..  fer  that  Berengar  did  not  at  that  time  feel 

Among  other  objections,  he  stales  that    ceniun  that  he  was  right.    The  tonlrary 

.(.j-n._,_^-. —;j     —'i— r  ia  expressed  by  his  lanfiuage. 

^he  letter  published  by  D'Aehery,  ill 
LOtes  to  the  I^e  of  Lanfranc,  in  the 
in  of  his  woi^. 
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into  his  own  hands.  Its  contents  were  Itnown  in  Rome ;  and  at  a 
council  held  there  by  pope  Leo  IX.  in  1050,  the  matter  was  brought 
forward  for  discussion.  Lanfranc  avers,  it  is  true,  in  his  relation  of 
these  events,  that  he  was  compelled  to  clear  himself  before  the  coun- 
oil  from  the  suspicion  of  heresy,  which  was  thus  brought  upon  him.i 
But  it  is  plain  from  the  character  of  the  letter,  as  Berengar,  when  he 
accuses  him  of  prevarication,  rightly  asserts,^  that  such  a  letter  could 
not  have  famished  the  least  occasion,  even  to  the  fiercest  zealot,  for 
throwing  upon  him  a  suspicion  of  that  sort ;  and  w  are  obliged,  there- 
fore, to  suppose  that  Lanfranc,  convicted  m  lus  own  conscience  of  not 
having  treated  Berengar,  before  this  council,  as  their  ^  ancient 
friendship  should  have  led  him  to  do,  and  perhaps  of  not  being  actu- 
ated by  the  purest  motives,  sought  to  palliate  the  matter  by  tins  disin- 
genuous statement.  At  this  council,  Berengar  was  condemned  unr 
heard,  as  a  heretic.  The  pope  himself,  however,  finding  it  impossible 
perhaps  to  shut  his  eyes  to  the  injustice  of  this  procedure,  cited  Be- 
rengar to  appear  before  a  council  to  be  held  the  same  year  under  his 
own  presidency  at  Vercelli.  It  is  on  this  occasion  we  may  observe 
that  high  feeling  of  ecclesiastical  rights  which  had  ever  been  maintained 
in  France,  at  least  by  one  party.  The  defenders  of  these  principles 
advised  Berengar  not  to  obey  the  citation ;  since,  according  to  the  old 
ecclesiastical  laws,  his  cause  ought  first  to  be  tried  in  the  French 
church ;  and  only  in  case  of  an  appeal  put  in  to  the  pope,  was  there 
any  authority  for  bringmg  it  before  his  tribunal.*  Still  he  resolved  to 
obey  the  summons.  But  on  applying  to  king  Henry  II.  of  France, 
■who  was  patron  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Martin,  of  Tours,  for  permission 
to  make  the  journey,  the  king,  taking  advantage  of  the  sentence  al- 
ready pronounced  upon  him  at  Rome,  caused  him  to  be  thrown  into 
prison,  and  his  goods  to  be  sequestered.-*  The  pope  did  not  attempt, 
however,  to  punish  the  French  king  for  this  contempt  of  his  authority, 
nor  to  procure  the  liberation  of  Berengar.  He  did  not  even  put  off 
the  trial,  till  he  could  hear  the  defendant  himself.  A  angle  passage, 
in  which  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  Lord's  Supper  was  called  a  figure 
of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  read  from  the  book  of  Ratranmus, 
■was  sufficient  to  rouse  the  fury  of  the  zealots  in  the  council,  and  one 
of  them  cried  out  in  language  characteristic  of  his  party:  "Si  adhuc 
in  fii^ra  sumus,  quando  rem  tenebimus  ? "  (If  we  are  yet  in  the  fig- 
ure, when  shall  we  have  the  thing  ?)  The  book  was  committed  to  the 
flames.^  When  two  clergymen,  who  had  appeared  as  the  defendant's 
advocates,  began  to  speak,  they  were  interrupted  by  the  fury  of  the 
multitude,  and  the  pope  was  obhged  to  have  them  arrested  in  order  to 
save  them. 

'*i  his  tract  de  corpore  et  eanguine    dum  qnae  nnllua  extra  provinciam  ad  jiidi- 
Domini,  ed.  Venet.  f.  17|.  dum  ire  cogendus  est  persooae  ecclesias- 

'  Berenear,  in  tin  tract  de  sacra  coena,    ticae.  .-      .  u 

Berolini,  1834,  p.  36;  Qua  fronte  lioc  scri-  *  Berengar,!.  c.  p.  42.  Areording  to  Be- 
bere  poiuisti  ?  Nee  sani  ei^  capitis  fuit,  rcngar's  tcslimony,  p  46,  heresy  only  ftir- 
aliqnid  contra  le  susnicari  de  scriplo  illo.  niehed  the  pretext ;  the  kingwantea  to  ex- 
'Berenear.l.c.p.41t  In  quo  tamen  nid-  tort  money  from  him  to  bestow  on  »  worth- 
lampapaedeheljamobedientiani.  Dissua-  Iws  favorite, 
gerant  secandum  ecdesiastica  jura,  secnn-       '  Berengar,  L  c  p.  43. 
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But  beades  the  hishop  Eusebius  Bruno  of  Angers,  Berengar  had 
many  other  friends  among  the  bishops  and  eminent  clergy  of  France, 
■who  effectuaHj  used  their  influence  to  procure  his  hberation  from  the 
Hng.'  Yet  the  persecutions  he  had  suffered  could  not  moderate  his 
zeal  against  the  doctrine  of  trausubstantiation  nor  school  him  to  greater 
prudence.  He  felt  himself  impelled  to  defend  pubhcly  the  truth  stig- 
matized as  a  heresy.  He  offered  to  prove  before  the  king,  or  any 
o&er  one,  by  the  Holy  Scriptures,  that  at  the  council  of  Vercelh  the 
doctrine  of  Scotus  was  unjustly  condemned,  and  the  doctrine  of  Ead- 
bert  wrongly  approved."  Many  of  his  friends,  who  agreed  with  him  in 
Ms  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  transuhstantiation,  and  who  were  alto- 
gether disgusted  with  the  fanatical  heat  of  the  zealota,  yet  disapproved 
ttie  bold  and  incautious  manner  with  which,  in  exposing  the  conduct 
of  the  heads  of  the  church  thus  far  in  this  matter,  he  dared  to  assail 
even  tho  pope  Mmself  ;*  and  they  advised  him  to  be  more  moderate  in 
lus  zeal,  to  wait  till  be  was  called  upon  to  give  an  account  of  the  fiuth 
that  was  in  him,  and  not  unseasonably  obtrude  his  opinions  before  men 
still  incapable  of  entering  into  their  deeper  spiritual  meaning ;  in  other 
irords,  not  to  cast  his  pearls  before  swine.*  Berengar  followed  this 
advice  in  part.  He  declined  entering  into  private  conversation  on  the 
disputed  doctrine  with  those  in  whom  he  could  discover  no  spiritual 
sympathy  with  himself ;  but  on  the  other  hand  he  earnestly  sought  an 
opportumty  to  set  forth  and  defend  his  doctrine  before  an  assembly  of 
bisho[«.  His  confidence  in  the  power  of  truth  inspired  him  with  a 
strong  hope  ,that  he  would  succeed  in  clearing  himself  before  such  an 
audience  from  the  suspicion  ofheresy,  and  in  obtaininc  for  hi=!  doctrine 
a  more  general  recognition.     His  confidence         h    p  of  truth 

made  him  overlook  the  invincible  difficulties,  nhi      h  have  to 

'  ThuB  we  find  a  letter  of  bishop  Frol-  acknowledge  h  m  b       w     ess  for  tho 

lent  of  Senlis  (SilvniiGclensis]  loBerengnr,  Irnth;    and       pes  thnt  God 

nhich  expresses  great  regard  for  him,  ac-  would  carr;         h  eixK         k  begun  in 

knowledges  him  to  be  a  man  of  eminent  him  lo  per  ec  H                 Qnod  in 

piety,  and  begs  an  interest  in  his  prayers,  scriptnris  tn     d  epi  secun- 

Tlie  same  person  informs  him,  that  he  hod  dum  unos  pot     ti_  a      es   ic      sentis  et 

le  tho  ting  his  firm  friend ;  qnod  mnl-  cathoCce 


tam  Armiter  aequisivi  tibi  gratinm  regis,  qaod  de  tan     p  rso                 pc)  sorrile- 

Berengar  himself  requests  Eichard,  an  ec-  gam  dixisti  (that  is,  most  proliniplr,  taking 

deeiastie  vho  had  some  influenee  with  the  the  last  word  but  one  as  a  miisi*u*line,  (hat 

king,  to  procure  for  him  an  indemnilication  he  had  called  Lea  IX.  a  saerilegum,  as  we 

for  his  losses.     See  this  letter  in  D'Aehery  lind  that  he  aclnillr  did ;  see  his  work  De 

Bpidleg.  T.  ni.  t.  40a  sacm  eoena,  ed.  BeroUnens,  p.  36,  near  the 

*  In  the  lelcer  above  cited  he  says,  that  end)  uon  puto  approbandum.  quia  mnlta 

oven  if  he  did  not  receive  thai  indemniflca-  hnmllilate  tunto  in  eeelesia  enlinini  est  de- 

tion  Iram  the  king,  me  tamen  praesto  ha-  ferendnm.  etiamsi  dt  in  ^usmodi  quippiam 

be^  in  eo  nno  servire  regiae  majestati,  nt  non  plene  elimatum, 

latisfaciam  secnndum  scriptaraa  illi  et  qui-  '  That  old  (Hend  wrol«  to  him,  in  his  own 

bns  velit,  injnscissime  damnatnm  Seotiim,  niuna  and  in  that  of  the  abbot  of  Garzes, 

etc.  (see  above,  p.  336) ;  Kognmus  elinm,  ut  BO- 

'  Martene  and  Dnrand  have  published  brie  in  Domino  semper  sapiiis.  neque  pro- 

in  tho  first  volume  of  their  Tiiesaurus  no-  funditatem  acripturarum,  quibus  non  opor- 

vns  anecdotorum  f.  196,  a  remarkable  lel^  tet.  margaritas  scilicet  porcis  prqiic>ias,prae- 

ter,  with    the    superscription:    Carissimo  tcr  quod  de  en  quae  in  te  e.st  IJliri»ti  lida 

B  . . .  suns  P  . . . ,  which  latter  is  perhaps  omnibus  praesentibus  rationem  reddere  par 

Berengar's  old  friend  the  Canonical  |Pri-  ratum  te  exhiheas. 
miceriiLs)  Faulitius  of  Mela,    Tbis  person 
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encounter  from  the  prevailing  spirit  of  his  times.  His  opponents  also 
anxiously  waited  for  a  coimeil ;  for  they  were  hoping  on  much  better 
grounds  they  should  be  able  by  this  means  to  put  down  effectually 
both  Berengar  and  his  erroneous  doctrines.  N^r  were  the  pkns  of  the 
zealots  ^med  against  Berengar  alone,  but  also  ag^nst  his  more  emi- 
nent friends  —  those  who  agreed  with  him  in  their  general  bent  and  in 
their  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  transubstaiitiation ;  aiid  who  although 
they  by  no  means  went  with  him  on  all  points,  yet  however  moderately 
they  expressed  themselves,  were  placed  in  the  same  category  with  him- 
self ;  such  for  example  as  bishop  Eusebius  Bruno  of  Angers.  It  was 
determined  by  king  Henry  I.  of  France  that  such  a  council  should  be 
held  at  Paris.  Still  many  of  the  most  violent  of  the  zealots  felt  dis- 
trustful of  such  a  council  if  it  should  be  held  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  pope.  The  character  of  this  whole  class  is  revealed  by  a  letter 
which  Dcoduin,  the  then  bishop  of  Liege,  wrote  to  the  king.  He 
praises  the  king's  zeal  in  this  business.  But  he  was  afraid  the  false 
teachers  would  be  allowed  to  present  and  defend  their  opinions  before 
the  council,  as  if  the  matter  must  first  be  investigated,  when  the  truth 
■was  that  the  opponents  of  the  doctrine  of  transubstaniiation  must  be 
regarded  as  decided  heretics.  It  was  his  opinion  therefore,  that  the 
only  question  now  to  be  proposed  was,  whether  they  would  recant,  or 
refusing  to  do  so  whether  they  should  suffer  the  punishment  they  de- 
served.' If  on  the  other  hand  they  were  permitted  to  go  home  unpun- 
bhed  from  the  council,  it  would  be  said,  they  could  not  be  convicted 
of  any  error,  and  thus  the  evil  would  he  made  worse.  But  as  it  was 
Deoduin's  opirdon,  that  the  bishop  Eusebius  Bruno  followed  the  Beren- 
garian  heresy,  and  a  bishop  could  not  be  judged  without  the  concur- 
rence of  the  pope,^  he  therefore  thought  it  adrisablo  to.  let  the  matter 
rest,  till  full  power  could  be  obtained  from  the  pope  to  pass  judgment 
on  Eusebius  Bruno  as  a  bishop.^  The  representations  of  this  fierce 
zealot  could  not  prevent,  however,  the  meeting  of  such  a  coundl ; 
partly  because  the  principle  of  ecclesiastical  law,  to  which  bishop  Deo- 
duin  appealed,  was  by  no  means  universally  admitted  in  France,  partly 
because  bishop  Eusebius  Bruno  was  very  generally  esteemed  to  be  an 
orthodox  man.     The  council  of  Paris  therefore  was  actually  held.* 

madvo-  by  Gieseler,  seem  tome  insufficient  — mid 

)  Bxqui-  in   this  I  am   of  the  same  opinion  with 

iMiuu.u.  Staudlin  Arehiv  fiir  alte  nod  neoe  Kirchen- 

'  Atcording  to  the  principles  of  the  new  geschichte,  II.  I.  —  to  prove  the  fnlsitv  of 

ecclesiastical  code,  forniBd  aince  the  Psbu-  what  is  said  in  express  terms  by  the  *hbot 

do-Isidorian  decretals  and  pope  Nicholas  J,  Dnrandua  of  Troanne,  a  contemporiry,  iii 

a  code  which  had  a  large  party  in  its  favor  his  tract  De  corpora  et  aanguine  Cbristi, 

even  in  France,  though  there  waa  also  a  Bibl.  patr.Lugd-T.XVIII.  1^437.  respect 

party  opposed  to  it.  ingtheconvoeationofsuchaconneililhoagh 

^  Ergo  majestatem  vestram  omnes  exora-  his  report  cannot  be  pronounced  free  from 

tam  vellemaa,  ut  interim  illomm  impiam,  Cie  objection  of  inacmracy,  eapecially  in 

sacrilegam  et  nefariam  assertionem  audire  dates.    Berengar's  tract  gainst  Lanfranc, 

contemneretis,  donee  accepta  Komanae  se-  which  is  now  published  entire,  and  which 

dis  audienlia  damnandi  note statem  habere-  throws  a  clear  light  on  so  many  things  con- 

tis.  Bihl,  patr.  Lugd.  T.  XVIII,  f.  532.  nected  with  the  history  of  his  controversies. 

*  The  reasons  alleged  by  Leasing  in  Ma  makes  no  mention,  it  is  true,  of  thin  coan- 

Berengarius  Tnronenais,  and  assented  to  cil.    But  this  silence  proves  nothing;  for 
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Berengar  set  out  to  attend  it,  taking  thia  opportunity  to  visit  \ii9  friends 
in  Normandj.  But  he  determined  to  avoid  being  drawn  into  any  new 
dispatfis  concerning  his  doctrine,  now  that  he  waa  looking  forward  to 
a  public  justification  of  his  opinions  at  the  council  of  Paris.'  While  on 
his  joui-ney,  however,  he  probably  obtained  such  information  respecting 
the  plots  of  his  enemies  at  the  council,  as  convinced  him  that  he  was 
not  to  expect  there  a  calm  hearing,  or  even  personal  safety.  He 
therefore  thought  it  expedient  to  keep  away.*^  The  fears  of  Berengar 
were  certainly  not  groundless.  If  the  account  given  by  Durand,  ab- 
bot of  Troanne,  is  not  an  exaggerated  one,  the  council  of  Paris  not  on- 
ly condemned  Berengar  and  his  adherents  as  heretics,  but  decreed 
tiiat,  unless  they  recanted,  they  should  be  punished  with  death. 

Such  was  the  perilous  situation  of  Berengar,  when  the  papal  legate, 
cardinal  Hildebrand,  came  to  France,  on  other  ecclesiastical  business. 
For  the  transaction  of  thia  business,  a  council  was  held  in  1054  at 
Tours ;  and  there  the  cause  of  Berengar,  by  which  the  minds  of  men 
were  so  deeply  excited,  must  needs  be  called  up  again.  To  suppress 
such  a  heresy  seemed  to  the  bishops  a  matter  of  greater  importance 
than  all  others.  By  universal  acclamation  Berengar  was  accused  of 
holding  that  only  bread  and  wine,  but  not  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ, 
were  in  the  euchariat.  Hildebrand,  a  man  of  preeminent  vigor  and 
decision,  as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  observe  in  the  history 
of  the  papacy,  did  not  mean  to  have'  his  judgment  influenced  by  the 
outcry  of  the  multitude.  He  granted  Berengar  the  calm  hearing, 
which  had  hitherto  been  denied  him ;  and  Berengar  convinced  the  le- 

DowTiere  in  the  troft  does  he  give  a  full  hc-  qonm  s!iiisra<Krem  in  eo  episropis,  ad  qnos 

count  of  the  (onneelion  of  e\(nrs,  or  take  contendehnm,  sEciindam  evan^licam   et 

notice  of  the  pre^^ing  (raneai  lions  and  apostolieam  Eciiptumm.    As  Bei'enc:Br.  af- 

controversiea  in  Prance      Another  argn.  ler  the  connd!  of  Vereelli  and  after  his  lib- 

ment  against  the  truth  of  Durnnd's  report  oration  (compare  the  words  above  cilM 

I/essing  finds  in  the  circumstunce  that  ac-  from  his  letter  to  Bichard)  in]mediBtel7 

conling  to  i^  an  intercepted  letter  of  Be-  ^posed  that  his  doctrine  should  be  snii- 

rengBT  to  his  old  fnend,  the  Pntnicerins  jecled  to  SDch  an  examination,  iC  is  most 

Paulinns  of  Mela,  was  presented  before  the  spitable  to  refer  the  aboi'e  words  in  his  let- 

coundl  inproof  of  his  heresy,  bvtlie  bishop  ler  lo  Ascelin  to  a  council  which  was  to  be 

of  Odeane ;  while  according  to  Berengar  s  held  alioat  (his  Ume.    Besides,  if  he  was 

own  etalement  (de  sarru  roena,  pag.  51),  speaking  here  of  the  coundl  of  Yercelli,  he 

tie  bishop  of  Orleans  was  afterwards  un-  wonld  have  mentioned  the  pope  with  the 

able  to  prodnco  at  the  coancil  of  Tours  any  bishops ;  and  the  circnilous  route  through 

eridence  whul^vcr  against  Berengar,  but  Normandy  agrees  better,  to  say  the  least, 

only  appealed  to  the  voice  of  common  rn-  with  a  foumey  from  Angers  or  Tonrs  to 

mor.    Now  whether  the  statement  of  Dn-  Paris,  than  with  one  from  the  same  plaeea 

rand  or  (hat  of  Berengar  be  incorrect,  or  to  Italy. 

whether  the  bishop  of  Orleans  contradicted  '  To  this  I  refer  the  words  of  Berengar 

himself,  BtiU  in  any  case  it  cannot  be  made  in  the  above  cited  letter  to  Ascelin:^! 

out  from  a  single  misstatement  of  this  kind  nunc  quod  apud  episcopos  aiiere  suaceperam 

ill  a  relation  of  [&aa  by  a  man  who  was  nn-  (which  therefore  he  was  unable  to  accom- 

questionably  passionate  and  prone  to  ex-  plish,  quia  non  tutnm  erat)  vellem,  si  mihi 

Bggeration,  that  the  whole  story  of  this  intiaa  Jierei,  saltern  apud  vos  agere  in  an- 

(onncil  at  Paris  was  a  fiction.  dientia  qaommcunqne.    With  this  agrees 

'  To  this  journey  I  refer  Berengar's  what  Durand  reports,  that  Berengar,  ler- 

irords  in  his  letter  t«  the  monk  Ascelin  in  rore  pcrcnisus,  did  not  appear  before  (ha 

Hormandy  (in  the  edition  of  Lanfranc's  council,  —  which  he  explai:"      '' 

works,  ed.  B'Achery  not  in  viiam  Lan-    from  his  f "-  -'  —'-- 

franei,  f.  19.  ed,  Venel,) :   Per  vos  igitnr  that  be  wa 

tHHUiens  diaposneram  omnino  nihil  agere  of  guilt. 
esm  qnibuscnnqne  de  enchadstia,  prina- 
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gate,  that  Hs  doctrine  had  been  misrepresented.  ■  He  explained  to  the 
Gatisfaction  of  Ilildebrand,'  that  he  recognized  the  bread  and  wine  af- 
ter consecration  aa  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  The  legate  now 
agreed  with  him,  that  the  outcry  in  France  should  first  be  appeased, 
and  that  Berengar  should  then  accompany  him  to  Rome,  in  order  that 
by  the  authority  of  pope  Leo  IX.  the  matter  might  be  set  forever  at 
rest.'  He  stood  forth  as  mediator  betwixt  Berengar  and  the  council, 
The  first  step  was  to  appoint  a  committee,  at  the  head  of  which  stood 
the  archbishop  of  Tours,  for  the  purpose  of  ^ving  him  a  preliminary 
hearing.  Berengar  expressed  himself  on  the  subject  of  the  Lord  s 
Supper  precisely  in  the  same  manner  to  them  as  he  had  done  before  to 
Hildebrand.  The  other  bishops  signified  that  they  also  were  satisfied 
with  the  explanation.  The  points  of  difference,  probably  through  Hilr 
debrand'a  influence,  were  not  brought  into  discussion ;  and  it  was  only 
required,"  that  Berengar  should  make  the  same  confession  before  the 
assembled  council.  This  was  done.  At  this  point  some  of  Hie  bishops 
bef  an  to  manifest  a  suspicion  about  the  sincerity  of  his  confession,  and 
proposed  that  he  should  be  required  to  state  on  oath,  that  he  believed 
from  the  heart,  what  he  had  expressed  witJi  his  mouth.  Bishop  Euse- 
bius  of  Bruno,  and  another  of  his  friends  urged  him  to  yield  to  the  crjr 
of  the  multitude,  for  the  sake  of  restoring  pea«e.3  He  followed  their 
advice,  as  he  beheved  he  could  swear  to  such  a  confession  without  de- 
nying a  single  conviction  of  his  heart,  for  he  held  that  the  point  in  dis- 
pute between  him  and  his  opponents,  was  not  whether  bread  and  wine 
were  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  but  in  what  sense  the^  were  so  ; 
and  aa  he  believed  that  this  confession  could  with  more  propriety  he 
expressed  from  his  own  point  of  view,  than  from  that  of  his  opponents, 
a  point  on  which  we  may  speak  further  when  we  come  to  examine  his 
opinions.  But  his  opponents  represented  the  matter  diiferently.  Con- 
sidering it  solely  from  their  own  point  of  view,  and  unable  to  conceive 
how  the  bread  and  wine  could  be  said  to  become  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  except  m  the  sense  of  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  they 


1  Willi  regarf  to  Hildebrand's  own  View3  way  m  which  thut  conversion  takes  place 

of  the  encharisl,  which  perhaps  may  be  men  should  not  seek  m  inqui™.     -Ihis  Co- 

Ecathered  from  his  conduct  in  this  conlro-  incides  with  the  view,  which  evidently  lies 

versT,  and  ftom  the  declarations  of  Ense-  at  tho  basis  of  the  cardinal's  proeeedings. 

bins  Bruno  hereafter  to  be  noticed,  we  But  whether  the  author  was  this  Hilde- 

^^dbesdllmoreelearljinibnned,ifthe  brand.mnst  ever  remain  n  very  donbtf,a 

p,«»EesciWdond6rthen;meofa"mari8.  question,  since  it  is  not  probable  that  if  a 

ter  Hildebrand,"  from  a  commentary  on  the  man  whose  life  consUtutes  an  epoch  in  tiis- 

eospel  of  Matthew,  published  by  Peter  tory  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  gospel  of 

lllix  in  his  preface  to  the  Determinado  Matthew,  it  should  have  been  so  entirely 

of  John  Pari'iiensis  or  Pnngens  asinum  foreotten.                                      -     -j-  _. 

on  the  eucharist.  might  with  certainty  be  *^Cujus  auctoritas  supcrborum  m.idiain 

ascribed  to  cardinal  Hildebrand.    In  this  atque  ineptorum  tumnltum  compesceret, 

ftaement,  after  an  investigation  of  the  dif-  thns  Berengar  himself  relates,  eon;ectm| 

fe^wavs  in  which  the  conversio  of  the  tiie  cerlflinfy  inaccurate  representanon  <* 

Sinrt^XdTof  M  may  be  con.  this  event  bjiLanfranc  in  his  secwjd  tr«t 

ctived,  the  conclusion  is  airived  at,  that  against  him  already  referred  to,  p.  50  et  lej 

^tMng  can  be  decided  with  certainty  on  S.  Berolinens.     His  report  bears  on  its 

Mi  point,  that  the  convenio  therefore  is  the  face  the  stamp  of  truth.                  „„„,„„„ 

tmly'esseitial  part  of  the  doctrine,  namely,  ^Ke  tumnltum  compescere  popalarem 

that  bread  and  wine  become  body  and  fluffugerem,  says  Berengar. 
blood  of  Christ,  and  that  with  regard  to  the 
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represented  it  aa  if  he  had  been  induced  by_  fear  to  recant  his  opinions 
before  this  council  and  profesa  the  doctrine  of  the  church,  as  they 
called  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiatioii,  and  as  if  he  waa  then  restored 
to  the  communion  of  the  church  by  cardinal  Hildebrand.^  Conse- 
quently when  Berengar  afterwards  proceeded  to  set  forth  and  defend 
his  doctrine  as  he  had  done  before,  he  was  accused  by  them  of  having 
denied  hia  confession,  peijured  himself  and  relapsed  into  his  old  error. 
Quiet,  therefore,  could  thus  be  restored  to  the  French  church  only  for 
a  short  time.  Hildebrand,  it  is  true,  had  made  up  his  mind  to  em- 
pby  a  more  certain  and  powerful  means  of  securing  this  object  by  tak- 
mg  Berengar  with  bim  to  Rome ;  but  this  purpose  was  frustrated  by 
the  death  of  Leo  IX. 

Berengar  at  length  determined  to  resort  to  this  means  himself,  and 
in  1059,1iuring  the  papacy  of  Nicholas  II,  he  repaired  to  Rome.  He 
doubtless  hoped  that  he  should  enjoy  the  powerful  protection  of  Hilde- 
brand ;  but  in  this  he  was  disappointed.  The  party  of  blind  zealots 
and  brawlers  was  too  mighty  for  him  in  Rome ;  the  very  phrase  "  spii^ 
itual  participation  of  the  body  of  Christ,"  excited  them  to  the  utmost 
fiiry.*^  He  corapldned  to  the  pope,  that  he  should  be  left  exposed  to 
the  fiiry  of  these  wild  beasts.  After  haraig  voluntarily  undertaken 
BO  long  and  painful  a  journey,  he  begged  tlie  pririlege  of  a  patient 
hearing.  The  pope  said,  he  had  better  leave  the  whole  matter  to  c&t- 
dinal  Hildebrand.  But  the  truth  waa  that  in  a  case  of  this  sort,  where 
Hildebrand  perceived  the  dominant  spirit  to  be  altogether  agmnst  him, 
Mid  where  many  even  of  those  who  were  otherwise  bound  to  him  by  the 
same  interests,  must  be  his  opponents  —  that  prelate  either  found  him- 
self unable  with  all  his  vigor  and  firmness  to  push  the  matter  through 
with  the  same  ease  as  he  would  when  combatting  for  the  papistico- 
theocratical  system,  or  else  was  unwilling  to  venture  so  much  here 
when  he  had  other  interests  to  attend  to  of  so  much  more  consequence 
to  himself.  _    ,^  ,   . 

Berengar  was  obliged  therefore,  in  the  year  1059,  to  appear  before 
an  assembly  of  113  bishops.  If  we  may  believe  his  own  report,  tiiere 
were  even  in  this  assembly  many  likeminded  with  hunself,  but  who  felt 
themselves  obliged  to  yield  to  the  superior  numbers  of  the  brawlers, 
and  dared  not  to  speak.3  Nor  have  we  any  reason  to  question  hia 
word,  for  tiie  thing  is  not  improbable.^  After  what  had  already  oc- 
curred, he  had  to  expect  the  worst.     A  confession  of  faith  drawn  up 

>  So  Lanfranc,  Guitmund,  Duraml.  on  whom  he  reckoned,  though  ha  explains 

•Berenitar  sajs  concerning  hira  in  his  this  in  his  own  way;  namely.thnttiiejhad 

Mcoodbi»kaginfltLanfranc,p.72:  Qui  become  his  fronds  for  other  and  exlraneoui 

»ec  ftudire  poleraht  spiritualem  de  corpora  msons.    His  wo^s  are :  Cum  snb  Nicolao 

refectionem  el  ad  vocem  spirituaUtaris  au-  venisaes  BomamfreWsue.qnipluaimr^ 

res  notius  obturabant  sis  a  te  beneficiis,  quam  rauone  a  te  audita 

'  Pne  65  ■  Qui  non  consenserunt  concil-  opem  Ubi  promiaeranc    Lanftanc  de  cot- 

io  illi  et  a<^tibns  ejus,  qm  varitatia  non  ig-  pore  et  saneuine  Domini,  c.  II.    Both  may 

nari  et  imu  discipuli  Jeso  revera  soli  smo-  have  been  trne.  that  there  were  those  who 

Ant  prant  dicendi  tantum  oropter  melum  when  students  had  enjoyed  liis  assistance 

J^coram  occult!  (see  above,  p.  502)  and  those  also  who 

*  Even  Lanfrane  ^ves  it  to  be  under-  when  sindents  had  followed  his  spiritusl 

Itood,  that  Berengar  had  friends  at  Rome,  bent  and  doctrines. 
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by  one  of  the  moat  narrow-minded  and  boisterous  zealots,  cardina] 
Humbert,  was  laid  before  lum.  This  was  purposely  so  worded  as  to 
cat  off  all  possibility  of  resorting  to  a  spiritual  interpretation.  The  im- 
port of  it  was  substantially  as  follows :  that  the  bread  and  wine  after 
consecration  are  not  merely  a  sacrament,  but  the  true  body  and  the 
true  blood  of  Christ ;  and  that  this  body  is  touched,  and  broken  by  the 
hands  of  the  priests,  and  comminuted  by  the  teeth  of  the  faithful  not 
merely  in  a  sacramental  manner,  but  in  truth."'  As  Berengar  coit- 
fesses,  the  fear  of  death  unmanned  him ;  he  faltered,  and  takmg  the 
confession  of  faith  in  his  hands,  prostrated  himself  with  it  on  the  ground, 
thereby  signifying  his  submission  and  repentance.  He  comnutted  his 
■writings  to  the  flames  with  his  own  hands.^  They  now  eagerly  went  to 
■work,  as  Lanfranc  himself  says,  and  scattered  abroad  this  confession  in 
Germany,  France,  Italy  and  m  all  the  districts,  where  the  report  of 
Berengar's  heresy  had  spread,  in  evidence  of  his  recantation. 

Beren'-ar,  however,  had  only  yielded  to  the  fear  of  death  for  that 
moment.'^  Returned  to  France,  he  once  more  taught  bis  doctrme  with 
the  same  boldness  as  before.  In  his  correspondence  with  Lanfranc, 
■who  accused  him  of  denying  h^  convictions,  and  of  downright  perjury, 
and  particularly  in  his  second  controvereial  tract  against  Lanfranc,  he 
summed  up  the  arguments  in  defence  of  his  doctrine  of  the  Lord'a 
Supper,  exposing  at  the  same  time  the  injustice  and  violence  with 
wluch  he  had  been  treated  at  Rome,  not  even  sparing  the  character  of 
tiie  pope.  "  In  him  —  said  he  of  Leo  IX.  —  I  found  by  no  means  a 
aajnt,  by  no  means  a  lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  not  even  an  upright 
man.  To  be  declared  a  heretic  by  him  I  account  as  nothing ;  for  he 
showed  himself  to  be  a  fool  both  in  this  and  in  other  matters."  ^  _  So 
in  his  other  writings,  he  styled  Leo,  not  the  pontifex,  but  the  pompifex, 
the  pompatick,  and  the  Roman  church  a  council  of  vanity  and  a  church 
of  malignants,  —  not  an  apostolic  see,  but  a  seat  of  Satan.*  He 
dared  to  speak  of  the  frivolity,  the  ignorance,  and  the  unbefitting  man- 

'  See  opp.  Lanfranc,  f.  170.  daciter  ail  te  pervenil,  non  subacripsi,  nam 

'  Lantranc  represents  the  matter  thus,  nt  de  consensu  pronuncmrem  meo,  nnilus 

When  Berengar  came  to  Rome,  he  no  esegit,  tantnm  timore  praeaeiitia  jam  mor- 

longer  dared  defend  the  doclrinea  he  had  lis  aciiptum  illud,  absque  alia,  conscientia 

beld  and  of  his  oWn  accord  requested  tho  mea  jam  factum,  manibaa  accept.     And 

pope  and  touneil  to  prescribe  for  him  the  p.  61 :  Confiteor  et  ^o  iniqmtotem  meam 

Mh  which  lie  shonld  confess.    He  then  Domino,  ul  remittal  impietatem  peccaU 

pablicly  redted  the  confession   of  faith  mei,  quod  prophetica,  evangelica  et  apos- 

drawn  up  by  Hambert,  swore  to  it  and  sub-  Wica  aerlpta  in  ignes  conjicere  mmime  sa- 

Bcribed  it    As  we  have  already  seen  evi-  tis  ejtborrni.    Comp.  p.  73. 
dence  that  Lanfranc  sometimes  distorted       '  Cum  desiperel  etiam  circa  alia,    bta 

fiicts  U>  suit  his  own  particniar  interest;  as  the  second  tract  against  Lanfranc,  p.  34. 
Berengar  does  not  contradict  iiim  in  evay-        *  So  states  a  contemporary,  ihe  anony- 

tMm  nor  attempt  in  any  way  to  explain  mous  author  edited  by  Chitflot,  in  BiM. 

away  his  denial  of  the  truth  which  he  had  patr.  Lugd.  T.  XVIII.  f  83S :  Ultra  om- 

before  taitrht,  where  he  was  undur  the  ne-  nes  haereticos  Romaiios  pontilices  et  sanc- 

cessity  of  doing  it,  if  he  had  been  disposed  tam  Bomanam  ecclesiam  vei^iis  et  scnptiB 

to  vindicate  or  escuse  himself  at  the  ex-  blasphemaie  praesnmsit.   Nempe  Sanctum 

pensB  of  truth ;  and  as  he  does,  however,  Leonem  papam,  non  pontilicem,  Bed  pom- 

on  lltit  mira  so  openly  and  conlidently  con-  piBrem,  et  palpificem  apiwliavit,  sanctam 

tradict  him,  we  have  certainly  every  reason  Komanara  ecclesiam,  vnnitatis  concilium  et 

to  trust  liis  report  in  this  case  rather  than  ecclesiam  maliprnantiam,  Romanam  sedem 

that  of  Liinfranc.    He  says,  correcting  the  non  apostolicam  sed  aedum  aalanaa  dictia 
lalter's  statement,  p.  26 :  Maun,  quod  men' 
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nera  of  Nicholas  II,i  whom  he  described  as  the  tail  of  lying  prophets. 
In  citing  the  decrees  ot  the  older  North-African  councils,  respecting 
the  invalidity  of  the  baptism  performed  by  heretics,  to  prove  that  the 
majority  in  a  council  does  not  by  any  means  always  determine  what 
the  truth  is,  he  compares  with  bitter  regret  the  present  with  the  earlier 
conditjon  of  the  church.  We  see  that  he  was  a  man  who  longed  for  a 
reformation  of  the  church ;  but  doubtless  a  reformation  of  another 
sort,  than  the  one  then  contemplated  in  the  plan  of  Hildebrand. 
"That  time  —  said  he — when  reli^on  flourished  in  the  first  bloom 
of  her  youth,  was  a  time  when  men  distinguished  for  science  and  dig- 
nity of  life,  were  made  bishops  in  conformity  with  the  ecclesiastical 
laws ;  when  that  which  constitutes  the  greatest,  nay  the  solo  ornament 
of  the  Christian  reUgion,  love,  had  not  yet  grown  cold  by  the  dominar 
tion  of  wickedness  ;  but  when  rather  hy  the  glowing  fire  of  love,  all 
impurity  of  heart  was  coiaumed,  all  darkness  of  the  understanding 
dispelled  by  the  purity  of  its  light !  —  But  in  the  times  in  which  God 
has  made  it  our  lot  to  live,  we  sec  the  annihilation  of  all  religion  —  we 
see  the  sun  turned  into  darkness,  the  moon  into  blood.  We  see  how 
all  confess  God  with  words,  but  deny  him  by  their  works — how  they 
saj  Lord,  Lord ;  but  do  not  the  things  he  has  commanded  theia."  ^ 

Lanfranc  had  said  that  Berengar  at  Rome  was  induced  to  alter  his 
opinion.  To  this  the  latter  replies  :  "  Very  true,  human  wickedness 
could  by  outward  force  extort  from  human  weakness  a  different  corir 
fesskn;  but  a  change  of  conviction  is  what  God's  almighty  agency 
alone  can  effect."  3  Lanfranc  had  reproached  him  with  an  impious  act 
of  perjury,  Berengar,  who,  as  we  have  already  observed,  denied  that 
he  had  ever  taken  such  an  oath,  replied :  "  Even  if  I  kid  taken  it, 
yet,  under  the  compunctions  of  repentance,  I  should  not  have  con^d- 
ered  myself  bound  by  it.  To  take  an  oath,  which  never  ought  to 
have  been  taken,  is  to  estrange  one's  self  from  God  ;  but  to  retract 
that  which  one  haa  wrongfully  sworn  to,  Js  to  return  back  to  God. 
Peter  once  swore  that  he  knew  not  Christ.  Had  he  persevered  in  that 
wicked  oath,  he  must  have  ceased  to  be  an  apostle."  *  "  By  what 
just  title  —  says  he  to  Lanfranc  —  wouldst  thou  be  a  priest  and  a 
monk,  if  thou  must  always  thus  refuse  the  least  pity  to  human  weak- 
ness ?  5  Thou,  priest,  coldly  passest  by  him  whom  robbers  have  left 
half-dead  ;  but  God  has  already  provided  for  me,  so  that  I  shall  not 
be  left  alone."  He  compares  himself  to  Aaron  and  to  Peter,  who 
were  liable  to  the  same  rebuke.*  He  implores  of  all  his  readers  their 
considerate  compassion,''  not  because  he  had  been  a  false  teacher,  but 
because  he  had  been  moved  by  the  foar  of  death  to  cease  defending  the 
truth,  because,  at  the  command  of  the  multitude,  he  had  burned  writ- 
ings which  conboned  nothing  but  gospel  doctrbe.     He  constantiy 

'  Nimia  levitafe  Nicolaos  Hie,  de  cujns  *  L,  c  p.  59. 

inernditione  et  morain  iiidigtilMCe  tiicile  *  L.  c.  p.  38, 

mihi  erat  non  insufBcienter  stribere,  ut  sine  '  L.  c  p.  61, 

injnria  de  illo  propon[  potuerit,  propheta  '  L,  c.  p.  62. 
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mamtaina,  in  opposition  to  Lanfrnnc,  that  the  voice  of  the  majority,  by 
■wHch  error  has  so  often  been  stamped  as  truth,  cannot  decide  as  to 
what  is  truth.  He  sets  the  small  minority  of  wise  and  discerning  per- 
sons, possessed  of  the  consciousness  of  truth,  over  ag^nst  the  multi- 
tudo  ineptorum ;  —  the  church  —  he  said  —  stands  not  in  the  latter, 
but  in  the  former.  The  consciousness  of  truth  often  retired  into  a 
few  ;  seven  thousand  had  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal.  He  reminded 
him  of  the  example  of  the  few  who  remained  with  our  Lord  when  all 
forsook  him  ;  of  the  few  bishops  who  alone  resisted  Arianism  when  it 
overspread  the  entire  church,  in  the  times  of  the  Roman  bishop  Libe- 
rius,  which  few  alone  deserved  the  name  of  the  church,  the  name  of 
members  of  Christ.^  As  evidence  from  his  own  times,  he  points  to 
tiie  multitude,  who  had  framed  to  themselves  crude,  anthropomorphic 
notions  of  Grod,  compared  with  the  few,  who  had  a  more  correct  un- 
derstanding of  the  image  of  God  in  man.  "  Should  the  majanty, 
then,  decide  in  this  case  ;  should  the  church  stand  in  the  majority  ?  "  " 
Thus  we  see  how  in  this  respect  also  Berengar  inclined  to  the  protestr 
ant  conception  of  the  church,  as  a  community  developing  itselffrum 
■mi)aa,  proceeding  fmik  from  a  spiritual  and  common  aj^ropriatim 
of  divine  trutJi. 

Accordingly,  he  now  styles  the  doctrine  of  transubstanfdalion  an 
inevHo,  veeordia  vtilgi.  At  the  same  time,  however,  he  asserted  that 
he  by  no  means  stood  alone  in  his  convictions  respecting  the  Lord's 
Sapper ;  there  were  many,  of  al!  ranks  and  orders,  who  abhorred  the 
error  of  Lanfranc  and  Faschasiua  Radbert ;  3  and  even  the  declara^ 
tons  of  his  opponents  show  that  Berengar  was  not  wrong  in  saying 
that  the  number  of  those  who  thought  hke  himself  was  by  no  means 
small ;  and  perhaps  many  of  those  who  in  their  own  way  had  come  to 
entertain  similar  views,  were  also  embraced  under  the  common  hereti- 
cal name  of  Eerengarians.* 

He  went  on  with  his  work,  disseminating  his  doctrine  not  only  by 
what  he  wrote,  but  also  by  means  of  his  scholars,  through  France  f 
and,  as  a  teacher,  he  ever  continued  to  exert  a  wide  influence  both  in 
France  and  in  other  countries-^  It  turned  out,  perhaps  through  the 
influence  of  the  powerful  Hildebrand,  that  no  further  steps  were  taken 

'  Hond  cum  panels  vocari  eeclesia,  voca-  '  We  have  eviilonee  of  this,  also,  in  a 

ri  membra  Christi.  letter  of  the   Scholasticus  Graachin,  of 

'NecEientienrtumestcnin  eis,  qnanqnam  Mayence,  written  in  the  year  1060,  to  his 

inliaitisamos  ad  eornm  compurattonem,  qui  former  scholar,  the  SchoUstieus  Walrher, 

circa  hoe  recte  sentiunt,  negare  nemo  po3-  of  Liege,  pulihsheii  by  Mabillon.  in  the 

ait    Vid  p.  54,  116.  4th  Vol,  of  his  Analecta.    The  oM  pious 

'  CooBcientiam  tuam  latere  non  potest,  and  faithfnl  t«arher  could  not  look  with 

qnam  plurimos  Tel  infinites  esse  cnjuscun-  complacency   upon   the   ncwly-awakeniid 

Jae  ordinis  ct  dignitatis,  qui  tuam  de  aacri-  spirit  of  inquii^'.    He  eomplsins :  Quidein 

ctoecclesiaeexecrcntarerrorematqueFas-  paeudomagistn  hac  iliac  per  villas  pagos- 


chasii.  p.  S4.  que  urbisqm 

*  Vid.  Darand.   Troaneus.   Bibi  patr.  ni,  Paali,  Apocaljpais  leotionea  tradunt; 

Lagd.  T.  XVIIL  f  43".  and  then  says  :  vide  qnam  sanae  doctrinae 

'  liie   before  cited  anonymous  author  theologt  de  Tnconensi  emerganc  academia, 

gaya:  Haere.<in  soam  clajiculo  per  discipu-  cui  praesidet  ille  apostoioa  liatanae  Berea- 

los  sno9  uiqucquaque  non  cessavit  disse-  gariua.    He  calls  this  academy  the  Buby- 

miliars  Ion  nostti  lemporis.    Vid.  i.  c  p.  383. 
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against  him  m  Rome.  Pope.  Alexander  II.  simply  exhorted  him,  in  a 
fneudly  way,  to  forsake  h^  sect,  and  give  no  further  offence  to  the 
church ;  to  ivhich  Berengar  is  siud  to  have  replied,  that  he  could  not 
deny  iua  real  convictions.^  No  doubt  it  may  have  been  the  case,  also, 
that  in  Rome,  aa  well  a3  in  France,  there  were  some  who,  following 
the  principles  of  cardinal  Hildebrand,  and  of  bishop  Eusebius  Bruno 
of  Angers,  sought,  as  had  been  done  at  Tours,  by  uniting  the  two 
parties  on  what  both  considered  as  essentials,  and  throwing  aside 
those  points  which  were  matters  of  contention,  to  repress  the  contro- 
versy. The  very  words  of  Christ,  to  which  men  should  chug  with 
steadfast  faith,  without  prying  too  curiously  into  their  meaning,  should, 
in  the  view  of  tlie  persons  just  described,  be  this  all-uniting  sym- 
bol.2  The  bishop  of  Angers  expressed  himself  very  decidedly  on  this 
point.  Berengar  had  fallen  into  a  dispute  with  another  canonical 
priest  of  Tours,  named  Gottfiid,  a  zealous  defender  of  the  doctrine 
of  transubstantiation.^  This  antagonist  he  proposed  to  refute,  by  cer- 
tain citations  from  a  well-knomi  work,  which  passed  under  the  name 
of  Ambrose,  De  sa«ramentis.  He  brought  the  matter  before  bishop 
Eusebius  Bruno,  reijuesting  that  the  debate  might  be  held  in  his  pre- 
sence, and  that  he  would  act  as  arbitrator.  The  bishop,  who  was 
anxious  to  see  a  stop  put  to  this  whole  controversy,  was  not  pleased 
with  the  proposal ;  and  took  the  opportunity  to  state  at  length,  in  a 
letter  to  Berengar,^  his  own  views  respecting  the  whole  matter.  He 
expressed  his  regret  that  such  a  controversy  had  arisen  at  all,  and 
that  it  had  reached  even  to  Angers.*  Instead  of  entering  into  paa- 
eionate  disputes,  it  were  far  better,  he  said,  to  abide  by  the  very 
fountain  of  truth  itself.  According  to  that,  men  ought  to  believe  and 
confess,  that  by  the  power  and  agency  of  the  Word  by  which  all 
things  were  created,  after  the  consecration  by  the  priest  the  bread 
became  the  true  body,  and  the  wine  the  true  blood  of  Christ.  The 
question  how  this  was  done,  he  repelled  ;  referring  it  to  God's  almighty 
power,  as  in  the  case  of  all  the  miracles  of  sacred  history.  If  it 
should  now  be  asked,  what  the  ancient  church  fathers  taught  on  this 
subject,  the  inquirer,  supposing  him  qualified  for  such  uivestigations, 
should  be  referred  to  theii  uritmgi,  that  after  careful  examination 

'  This  is  slated  by  Cliifflot's  Anonvmua  menlionem  fccisiis,  sdiisfactum  est,  et  redi- 

EtbL  DHtr.  Lngd.  T.  XVlll.  f.  385      ihere  viva  p«sus,  quae  neecio  quorum  impmhi- 

waa  bardly  any  ocua^iou  for  invenlm^  a  U,te  exagitaa.  caput  extalerat,  domini  Bi- 

storr  of  that  sort.  EonticcnEis  archiepiscopi  et  Grudicorum,  qui 

*  It  is  clear  from  Iho  words  of  EnsLbms  adfuerunt,  aoctoiitatc  raluola  est. 

Bruno,  in  hia  letter  presently  to  be  tiled  '' A"  Bereitgfir  Mj'led  it,  tbe  iiicptia  atqae 

that  this  was  a  plan  actually  pursued  b)  inB.^nm  LanfrancL 

iDBuy,    Besides  cardinal  Hildebrand,  the  '  Id  the  work  of  Franciscns  de  Soya  de 

Kpid  legate  Gerald,  and  the  archbishop  of  Tita,  haeiesi  et  poeniCenlia  Berengatii.  An- 

lEungon,  had  acted  according  to  it.     Hoc  degavi  1657.  p.  48. 

consilio — eaya   Eusebius   Bruno  —  qucri-  '  Veritatis  asJierendae  an  famaa  qnaeren- 

monia,  quae   in  praeseniia  Geraldi  tunc  dae  i^ralia  nescio,  Deus  soit,  hacc  orta  mo- 

legati  apad  Turonum  emersit,  sedata  ent,  taqac  qoaeslio,  postquam   lioninni  orbis 

Hoc  consilio  eodem  tumiilrus,  qui  in  audi-  maximam  paene   partem   penij^ia^ it.  ad 

eaCia  domini  Eldehranni  (Hi:debrandl|  in  ultimuin  nos  cnm  inlami  lont;ititiuarum 

eadeoi  dvitate  eflirbuit  soiiimB  est,  hac  ve-  et  vicinorum  tedarguiione  acerriioe  pul- 

lidlcH  eonfessione  exai!lioni  prindpis  hi^us  savit. 
nostri,  in  cajwllula,  c^jos  in  veslra  epialola 
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and  a  right  nude  rstaii  ding,  be  might  be  prepared  to  adopt  thankfully, 
and  without  interrupting  brotherly  concord,  what  might  seem  to  him 
most  fully  to  accord,  in  those  writings,  with  the  gospe!  truth.  He 
was  far  —  he  said  —  from  despising  the  writings  of  the  fathers  ;  bnt 
he  did  not  ascribe  to  them  the  same  authority  as  to  the  gospel.  For 
they  themselves  would  not  have  assented  to  this ;  and  he  did  not 
think  it  wel!  to  appeal  to  their  saymgs,  to  decide  so  important  a  ques- 
tion;' because  by  improper  citations  from  the  lathers,  which 'might 
chance  to  be  corrupted,  or  not  correctly  understood,  or  not  fully 
explored,  occasion  of  stumbling  ought  be  ^ven  to  the  church.^ 
Enough  would  be  found  to  salisfy  their  reli^ous  needs,  and  to  settle 
and  confirm  their  faith,  if  men  would  but  hold  fast  to  those  simple 
words  of  Christ,  and,  at  the  same  time,  peace  would  be  preserved  in 
the  chm'cb.  He  concluded  by  declaring,  that  henceforward  he  would 
have  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  any  dispute  on  this  matter ;  either  as  a> 
partisan,  a  hearer,  or  a  judge ;  that  he  would  never  attend  any 
synod  which  might  be  held  on  this  subject ;  for  the  case  had  already 
been  thrice  disposed  of  by  a  tribunal  in  that  province,  and  for  the 
fourth  time  by  a  definitive  sentence  of  the  apostolical  see. 

From  this  letter,  it  ia  impossible  to  ascertain  with  certainty  the 
real  views  of  Eusebius  Bruno.  One  thing  ia  indeed  plain,  that  he 
did  not  wish  to  see  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  fixed  as  a  settled 
article  of  faith ;  in  fact,  had  he  not  manifested  this  by  his  words  and 
acts,  he  would  not  have  come  into  the  reputation  of  making  common 
cause  with  Bereagar.  But  it  is  qvdte  possible  that  ho  agreed  with 
Berengar  more  fully  than  he  cared  to  confess  in  this  letter.  Perhaps 
he  was  more  reserved  about  expressing  with  exactness  his  own  views 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  from  a  regard  to  existing  circumstances ;  for 
he  perceived  that  the  dominant  spirit  was  too  strongly  inchned  to  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiatjon,  to  leave  any  room  for  hoping  that  any 
good  could  be  effected  by  publicly  opposing  it.  He  was  eonvmced, 
that  such  open  opposition  would  only  serve  to  procure  for  the  doctrine 
of  transubstantiation  a  more  speedy  and  certain  victory.  Perhaps  for 
this  reason  he  deemed  it  best,  to  fall  back,  for  the  present,  on  the 
words  of  the  institution,  as  a  check  against  any  further  determinar 
tions.  But  assuredly  there  is  no  good  reason  for  supposing  that  the 
bishop  did  not  express,  in  this  letter,  the  entire  conviction  of  his 
heart.  At  least,  in  what  he  said  about  the  authority  of  the  older 
church  teachers  in  settling  contested  questions  of  doctrine,  he  did  not 
shun  the  open  expression  of  his  sentiments,  notwithstanding  that  his 
language  might  give  offence  to  many  of  the  more  bigoted  clergy.  In 
all  probability,  bia  general  conviction  was,  that  nothing  more  could  he 
certainly  determined  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  than  that 

'  Porro  iios  non  patrum  scripW.  contem-  '  Ne  si 

nenws,  seel  uei;  iUa  qua  evangelium  legen.-  dcpravati 

tes,  —  neque  tnim  ipai  vivcntes  el  acrihen-  aut  noii  pleoB  inqiiisita  iu 

les  hoc  volaemnt  et  in  suid  opusculie  ne  id  tulerinius,  scandaluiu  lllud,  quod  malDpera 

fisret  volneruiil,  —  eorom  seulentiis  sulva  fugimafl,in 

Jam  eia  dclwiur,  revereniia  in  tantae  rei 
isceptalione  absliiiemua. 

VOL.  in.  44 
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the  true  body  of  Christ  was  there  present,  and  that  in  this  belief 
there  was  enough  to  satisfy  the  religious  need,  la  seeking  to  define 
precisely  the  how,  and  to  obtain  currency  for  sulyeetive  views,  which 
still  could  not  be  certainly  demonstrated,  the  Christian  fellowship, 
grounded  on  an  agreement  in  essentials,  ought  not  to  be  disturbed. 
And  when  Eusebius  Bruno  expresses  himself  thus  umversally  respect- 
ing the  right  use  of  the  older  church  fathers,  we  mky  conclude  that 
he  was  desirous  of  preserving  the  gospe!  simplicity,  the  sober  prac- 
tical bent  in  the  doctrines  of  faith,  and  that  he  was  by  no  means  in- 
clined to  the  scholasticism  which  was  now  bursting  from  the  bud. 

But  Berengar's  zeal  was  not  to  be  restrained  within  the  limita 
which  the  discreet  prudence  of  his  Irishop  would  prescribe  ;  and  he 
must  therefore  himself  contribute,  by  this  strong  reaction  against  the 
still  mightier  tendency  of  the  spirit  of  his  times,  to  hasten  its  triumph. 
In  the  meantime  his  friend,  cardinal  Hildebrand,  had  become  pope. 
Perhaps  he  attempted,  in  the  first  place,  by  his  legate  Gerald,  to  have 
the  controversy  settled  at  a  council  held  within  the  limite  of  France, 
at  Poictiera,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1076  ;  for  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed, from  what  Eusebius  Bruno  says  in  tlie  above  cited  letter,  with 
regard  to  Gerald's  mode  of  thinking,  that  he  would  aim  to  bring  about 
a  compromise  after  the  same  manner  as  had  been  done  at  the  council 
of  Tours.  But  such  was  the  excitement  of  the  zealots  against  Be- 
rengar  at  this  council,  that  he  came  near  faUing  a  victim  to  it.'  Gre- 
gory VII.  having  failed  to  settle  the  controversy  in  this  way,  deemed 
it  necessary  to  cite  Berengar  himself  to  Rome.^ 

In  the  year  1078,  then,  Berengar,  in  obedience  to  the  pope's  cita- 
tion, came  to  Rome.  Beyond  doubt,  it  was  Gregory's  intention  to  se- 
cure him  repose  in  the  same  manner,  as  had  been  done  at  the  council 
of  Tours.  At  an  assembly  on  All-saints-day,  he  induced  him  to  lay  down 
a  confession  of  faith  similar  to  the  former ;  and  tins  he  declared  to  be 

'  Ferme  intcremptus,  in  the  Chronicon  conninl  in  the  fasts  irliich  he  himself  at- 

Maxentii  or  MoUeafcnse.  Labbe  Biliolheca  tended,  and  he  had  knowleUge  only  of  the 

Mamucriptorum  T.  II.  Ibl.  212.  public  transactions,  not  of  what  had  before 

'  We  have,  it  ia  true,  a  detailed  report  laken  place  betwixt  Gregory  and  Beren- 
of  these  remarkable  traniutctions  only  from  gar.  He  says  :  Ultimae  quoque  gencrati 
Beren^r  himself,  published  by  Martene  sjnodo  sub  Gregorio  papa  1078,  nos  ipsi 
and  Durand,  in  the  Not.  thesanr.  anecdot.  interfuimns,  et  vidimus,  quando  Berenga- 
T.  IV.  1. 103,  and  wo  might  therefore  quea-  rios  in  media  synodo  eonstitit  el  haeresin 
Idoii  the  credibility  of  0  witness  in  his  own  de  e»rpore  Domini  coram  omnibuB  pro- 
cause.  But  we  never  find  him  distorting  priae  manns  Sacramento  abdicavit.  Bat 
the  iaxtg  to  his  own  advantsge ;  the  state-  the  report  in  the  Chronicon  of  Hugo  de 
mcDt,  if  we  ti^e  it  in  connection  with  the  FJav^ny    directly    eonlirms    Bercngar's 


with  his  in  his  fovor,  and  it  was  not  till  the  third 

in   the  day  of  tlie  meeting  (hat  the 

charges,  vrhicli  were  afloat  against  Gregory  zealota  for  the  doettine  of  tr 

VIl,  and  in  the  tirade  of  cardinal  Benno  tion,  obl^ned  the  victory.  Quidam  —  says 

^uDBi  him,  a  great  deal  which  serves  to  the  Chronicon — caecitate  nimia  percnlsi, 

corroborate  Berengar's  Btatemenla.     But  flguram  lanium  adstruebflnt  remm  nbi  res 

nowhere  &ow  he  appear  to  be  contradicted  coepil  agi,  prinsquam   lertia  die  venltmt 

by   other    credible    aceouno.      ChiBiels'  foret  in  synodum,  defedl  contra  veritatem 

"  Anunymue"  merely  noticGs  what  was  of  nitL    BibL  Ms.  T.  I.  Pars  altera  f  214  et 

the  greatest  moment  to  him  —  the  general  215. 
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satisfactory — enough  for  the  weak,  and  for  the  strong.  To  the  aathor- 
itj  of  Lanfranc  he  opposed  that  of  Damiani.  He  directed  the  works 
of  many  of  the  older  church  teachers  to  be  brought  forward,  and  their 
declarations  respecting  the  Lord's  supper  to  he  laid  before  the  clergy, 
in  order  to  convince  them,  that  if  a  person  confessed  bread  and  wine 
were,  after  the  consecration,  the  true  body  and  the  true  blood  of  Christ, 
this  was  enough.  But  the  party  of  the  zealots  was  not  to  he  satisfied 
with  any  such  confession.  They  required  of  Berengar  some  other  proof 
of  his  ancere  orthodoxy ;  and  for  the  present  they  sought  occasions  for 
delay,  hoping  for  an  opportunity  to  effect  their  designs  under  more  fa- 
vorable circumstances.  A  regard  to  his  own  interests  would  make 
Gregory  VII.  extremely  cautious  about  doing  anything  in  this  matter 
which  might  turn  the  pubhe  tone  of  feefing  against  himself,  and  excite 
the  suspicion  that  he  was  melined  to  favor  the  erroneous  doctrine ;  for 
tins  would  have  proved  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  prosecution  of  his 
most  important  plan ;  indeed,  this  charge  was  actually  lodged  agMnst 
him  by  the  party  in  oppoation.  To  accomplish  bis  object,  without  re- 
quiring Berengar  to  do  anything  contrary  to  his  convictions,  he  tried 
various  expedients.  By  all  these  attempts,  however,  the  clamor  of  those 
who  insisted  on  Berengar's  pubhe  profession  of  the  doctrine  of  transub- 
stantiation  and  condemnation  of  the  opposite  doctrine  could  not  be  ap- 
peased ;  the  only  way  left  for  Gregory  to  conciliate  the  zealots  was  to 
yield  to  their  demands.  Berengar  was  required  publicly  to  take  oath, 
that  he  so  thought,  as  he  professed  in  that  confession,  and  then  to 
prove  his  veracity  by  the  ordeal  of  the  hot  iron.  Already  he  was  pre- 
paring himself,  by  prayer  and  fasting  for  this  trial,  when  the  pope  in- 
formed him,  through  lus  confidential  agent  the  abbot  of  Monte  Cassino, 
that  the  trial  should  not  be  undergone.  The  pope  then  proposed  to  a 
monk  whom  he  held  in  the  highest  esteem,  that  by  rigorous  fasting  he 
should  prepare  himself  to  suppficate  the  grace  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
whom  he  consulted  on  all  dubious  and  weighty  matters,  that  the  true 
way  in  which  the  contested  point  ought  to  be  considered  might  be  re- 
vealed.' Afterwards  he  mformed  Berengar,  that  this  monk  had  re- 
ceived as  an  answer,  that  nothing  more  ought  to  be  adopted  in  relation 
io  this  doctrine  than  what  was  found  written  in  Holy  Scripture,  and 
that  Berengar's  doctrine  was  in  aecordance  with  Scripture  in  hoHmg 
it  sufficient  to  say  that  the  bread  after  consecration  was  the  true  body 
of  Christ.  There  are  two  ways  of  interpreting  this  transaction.  Either 
we  must  suppose  that  Gregory  ventured  upon  a  pious  fraud  to  pacify 
the  multitude ;  or  that  he  really  believed  such  a  supernatural  decision 
had  been  ^ven,  which  last  would  not  be  inconsistent  with  his  whole 
mode  of  thinking.  Once,  however,  Berengar  was  thrown  into  the  ut- 
most alarm  by  the  intelligence  that  it  was  the  pope's  intention  to  give 

'  This  BtalementoFBereDgnris  Kirrobo-  that  the  pope  directed  two  canlinals  in  par- 
rated  bj  what  Bennn  sap  in  his  Pa^quill  ticnkrto  [Utlcii  signfrom  God.  Tliis  agree- 
l^lunst  Gr^ory  VII. :  Jejuninm  indixit  ment  between  two  men,  oue  an  opponent 
cardinolibns,  nt'DcRS  OBlenderet,  qais  rec-  and  the  other  a  friend  of  the  pope,  would 
tins  sentiret  de  corporo  Domini,  Itomanane  of  itself  lead  us  to  oonclude,  that  the  above 
«ccle^  an  Berengarius ;  and  then  he  states,  etalements  are  founded  in  tmth. 
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him  «p  to  imprisonment  for  life,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  all  sus- 
picion from  himself,  and  putting  an  end  to  the  whole  dispute. 

The  opposite  party  contrived,  in  the  meantime,  to  have  Berengar 
detained  in  Rome  till  the  meeting  of  the  synod  usually  held  there  in 
Lent,  At  this  synod,  they  hoped  to  accomplish  their  designs  more 
easily  by  union  mtb  those  of  similar  sentiments  from  other  eountriea. 
And  here  the  thing  was  actually  accomplished  which  they  were  ex- 
pecting and  aiming  to  bring  about.  After  a  short  contest,  the  doctrine 
of  transubstantiation  obtained  a  complete  victory.  The  confession  pre- 
viously laid  d^lvn  by  Berengar  was  again  plaeed  before  him,  but  nith 
one  slight  alteration,  designed  for  the  purpose  of  precluding  false  inter- 
pretations. Instead  of  converii,  was  written  substantialiter  converti ; 
with  the  antithesis :  non  tantum  per  signum  et  virtutem  sacranienti, 
Bed  in  proprietate  naturae  et  veritate  substantiae.  As  he  carefully 
read  through  the  confession  of  faith,  a  sophistical  interpretation  sug- 
gested itseS",  whereby  he  might  explain  it  in  consistency  with  his  own 
views.  The  word  substantialiter  he  interpreted  as  meaning  salva  sua 
substantia.  And  so  he  declared  himself  ready  to  adopt  the  symbol 
thus  altered,  with  liberty  to  interpret  it  after  his  own  manner.  But 
some  of  his  opponents  having  remarked  that  he  was  seeking  evasions, 
the  council  required  him  to  swear,  that  he  understood  this  confession 
as  iJiey  understood  it,  and  not  so  as  to  favor  his  own  opinion.  To  this 
Berengar  replied,  for  as  he  says  in  his  own  aocount  of  the  transaction, 
"  the  compassion  of  the  Almighty  stood  by  me,  so  that  I  could  reply — 
that  with  their  understanding  he  had  nothing  to  do ;  he  stood  to  that 
■which  a  few  days  before  he  had  declared  to  the  pope."^  This  appeal  of 
Berengar  to  a  conversation  he  had  had  with  the  pope,  would  not  be 
likely  to  strike  the  latter  very  agreeably.  To  turn  away  all  suspicion 
from  himself,  the  pope  yielded  to  the  zealots.  He  ordered,  that  Beren- 
gar should  prostrate  himself  on  the  ground  and  confess,  that  he  had 
hitherto  been  in  error  in  that  he  had  not  taught  a  change  as  to  sub- 
stance. Berengar  relates  the  sequel  as  follows :  "  Confounded  by  the 
sudden  madness  of  the  pope,  and  because  God  in  punishment  for  my 
Hus  did  not  give  me  a  steadfast  heart,  I  threw  myself  on  the  gromid, 
and  confessed  with  impious  voice  that  I  had  erred,  fearing  the  pope 
would  instantly  pronounce  against  me  the  sentence  of  condemnation, 
and  as  the  necessary  consequence,  that  the  populace  would  hurry  me 
to  the  worst  of  deaths.  Sidd  I  within  myself:  all  who  wish  to  slay  thee 
boast  in  the  name  of  Christians.  It  will  be  thought  by  all  m.en,  that 
in  destroying  Ihee,  they  have  done  God  service.  It  is  easier  for  thee 
to  take  refuge  in  the  divine  compassion.  Only  deliver  thyself  from 
violence,  and  out  of  the  hands  of  mistaken  men."  Upon  this,  the  pope 
commanded  that  he  should  never,  for  the  future,  presume  to  dispute 
with  any  one  nor  to  teach  any  one  concerning  the  body  and  blood  of 
the  Lord,  unless  vaiii  a  view  to  reclaim  the  erring  to  the  faith.  After 
having  detained  him  some  time  longer  in  Kome,  the  pope  disnusscd  lum 
with  two  letters,  one  recommending  him  to  the  protection  of  the  bishops 

I  Hie  mihi  omnipotentis  misericordia  non  defait. 
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of  Tours  and  Angers,  and  a  second  addressed  to  al!  the  faitliful,  pro- 
nouncing tiie  anatlwima  on  all  who  should  presume  to  molest  Berengar, 
a  sou  of  the  Rflmaii  church,  either  in  his  person  or  his  estate,  or  to 
Btyle  him  a  heretic. 

The  report  of  his  trial  at  Rome  which  he  drew  up  after  his  return 
proves,  that  he  had  not  altered  his  opinions,  as  in  fa«t  we  might  pr^ 
Bume  he  would  not  from  all  that  goes  hefore.  That  whleh  occasioned 
him  the  deepest  mortification,  was  his  denial  under  the  fear  of  death, 
of  what  he  knew  to  be  the  truth.  This  he  called  a  merUeffium.  He 
coBcludes  his  report  by  expressing  his  feelings  in  the  following  words : 
"  God  of  all  might,  Thou,  who  revealeat  thy  almighty  power  especiaUy 
by  forgiveness  and  compassion,  have  mercy  on  him,  who  acknowledges 
himself  guilty  of  so  great  an  impiety ;  and  you  also,  Christian  brethren, 
into  whose  hands  this  writing  may  come,  prove  your  Christian  chanty ; 
lend  your  sympathy  to  the  tears  of  my  confession ;  pray  for  me  that 
these  tears  may  procure  me  the  pity  of  the  Almighty."  At  length, 
8enab)e  that  he  could  effect  nothing  against  the  irresistible  spint  ot  the 
times,  he  retired  to  a  sohtary  life  in  the  island  of  St.  Cosmas,  near 
Tours,  where  he  reached  a  good  old  age,  for  he  Hved  to  the  year  1088. 
In  after  times,  the  change  made  by  Berengar  in  his  mode  of  fife,  waa 
regarded  as  a  proof  that  he  abandoned  his  erreneous  doetnne,  and  did 
penance  for  it ;  but  we  may  far  more  naturally  refer  Ms  penitence  to 
that  wMch,  according  to  the  confessions  just  quoted,  never  ceased  to 
be  the  object  of  his  most  pamful  recollections. 

It  now  remains  for  us  to  give  a  more  full  and  distinct  explanation  ot 
the  doctrine  of  Berengar.  He  contended  not  only  against  transub- 
fltantdation,  but  against  every  notion  of  a  hodili/  presence  of  Chnst  in 
the  Lord's  Supper,  drawing  his  arguments  irom  reason,  from  the  testi- 
momes  of  Scripture  and  from  the  older  church  teachers.  Considered 
from  his  own  point  of  view,  the  intellectual  apprehension  of  a  clear  un- 
derstandino',  such  a  notion  appears  to  him  altogether  absurd,  worthy 
only  of  the  ignorant  populace.  Pasehasius  Radbert  and  the  populace 
he  always  conjoins.'  With  intense  indignation  he  noticed  ttiose  le- 
gends of  Pasehasius  Radbert  about  the  senable  appearances  ot  Chnst 
tfter  the  consecration  of  the  eueharist,  which  were  immediately  veiled 
again  under  the  forms  of  the  bread  and  wine.*  The  words  of  the  in- 
stitution would  involve  a  falsehood  — Christ  who  is  the  truth,  would 
contradict  himself,  if  the  bread  and  wine,  which  he  presupposes  to  be 
present,  were  no  longer  there.3  He  constantly  maintained,  that  the 
confessions  which  he  had  been  forced  to  lay  down  testified  for  hrai 
rather  than  against  him ;  for  to  predicate  anything  of  bread  and  wme 


mouachus  Cortnensia,  valgus  et  tuu.  .u.g..  %-■ -- — --—  . -> 

tasa^enles  Paachssius,  Liifrancns  et  qui-  See  the  book  De  sacra  coena,  p.  37.  , 
~e  »W    Ep^delmannum  p.  38  et  39.       '  Coustabil  etiara  eum.  qm  .B^  op.nrtnr, 

S  s"hmid  Chriatum,  iini  Veritas  est,  falaitatis  arguere, 

•  Be  remarks  of  one  of  these  statements  dura  aimulat,  panetn  et  smum  f^'  ™"iie- 

ahout  an  apparition  of  this  kind  which  ap-  crationera  esse  m  altan,  eiirn  non  siD  in  eo, 

peared  to  a  priest  hj  the  name  of  Peswil  nisi  ipsms  sensuahler  corpus,  i,  e.  p.  299. 
f see  Paschasiofl  Radbert  de  coipore  et  san- 
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presupposed  the  present  existence  of  these  sensible  objects.'  Subject 
and  predicate  must  both  aUke  be  true,  in  order  to  the  truth  of  the 
general  proposition  which  they  espresB.  Now  when  it  ia  predicated 
of  one  thing,  that  it  ia  something  else,  there  would  be  a  contradiction 
in  terms,  if  predicate  and  subject  must  both  be  understood  alike  in  the 
proper  and  literal  sense.  In  such  cases,  we  should  rather  understand 
the  subject  in  the  proper,  the  predicate  in  a  figurative  sense.  He  cites  in 
illustration  such  expressions  as  those  where  Christ  is  called  a  rock,  a  lamb, 
a  comer-stone.s  Ilie  saying,  that  notwithstanding  the  annihilation  of  the 
substance,  the  sensible  marks  of  the  bread  and  wine  might  still  remain,^ 
he  pronounces  absurd,  — an  assertion  destroying  the  very  conception 
of  nature,  of  the  creation  of  God,  by  introducing  into  it  an  absolute 
contradiction.*  Paachasius  Radbert,  aa  we  have  stated  before,  had 
said,  that  the  only  reason  why  the  body  of  Christ  ia  not  communicated 
in  a  form  perceptible  to  the  senses  was  that  the  senses  might  not  be 
shocked  at  the  sight  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  In  reply  to  this 
Berengar  observes,  the  "horror"  remained  the  same,  whether  the  flesh 
and  blood  appeared  to  the  senses  or  not ;  for  in  man's  spirit,  from 
which  all  the  feelings  flow,  is  the  very  seat  of  this  "  horror ;"  and  the 
thought  of  eating  a  human  body  was  the  very  thing  most  directly  cal- 
culated to  excite  this  "  feeling."5  Christ's  body  is  at  present  glorified 
in  heaven ;  it  can  no  longer  be  subjected  to  the  affections  of  sense ;  it 
can  therefore,  neither  wholly  nor  in  part,  be  produced  anew,  nor  be 
properly  communicated.     It  were  an  unworthy  trifling,  could  we  sup- 

£ie  it  true,  to  think  that  when  the  Lord's  Supper  is  a  lailhon  times 
tributed,  Christ's  body  descends  a  million  times  from  heaven,  and  re- 
turns back  as  often.  A  favorite  maxim  -of  Berengar  often  cited  by  him, 
was  the  passage  from  St.  Paul :  "  Though  we  have  known  Christ  after 
the  flesh,  yet  now  henceforth  know  we  him  thus  no  more,"  2  Cor.  5: 
16.  He  dwells  upon  the  words  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  that  Christ 
glorified  waa  received  up  into  heaven  until  the  times  of  the  restitution 
of  all  things,  Acts  3:  21.^    Yet  Berengar  believed  it  might  be  said,  in 

'  In  his  last  slfltament  of  Ihe  transflctions  tropica  locutione  habttre,    De  sacra  coena, 

in  Rome ;  Qnicnnqne  ennnriat  affirmalio-  p.  83. 

nwn  banc:  pajiis  et  vinum  post  consecra-  '  Ea,  qnne  snot  in  snhjecto,  as  it  was  ex- 

tjonem  sunt  corpns  Christi  et  sanguis,  ne-  pressed  at  a  later  period,  the  accidentia- 

oeBEario  mentilnr,  si  affirmarioni  huic  anfe-  •  Expressed  in  his  own  spiriied  style  as 

Kit  vet  snbjectos  lamiinos,  qui  snnt  pania  follows      Secundum   evangelicnm   illnd: 

et  vinum  post  toiisecrationem,  vel  praedi-  quod  Dens  conjnnxit,  homo  non  semiret, 

catos,  qni  Bant  corpus  Chriati  et  sangma  convenientissime  possit  inferri:  quae  Dens 

Martene  et  Durand.  T.  IV.  fol.  107.  in  ipsa  eonini  consiitutione  inseparabilia, 

■The  Canon:  Ut,  uhieuniine  praedicatnr  quantum  ad  sensnm  corporis  esse  instimit, 

non  praedicabiia,  quia  tiopiea  loculio  e»t,  Ljuifranci  vecordia  sepaiare  non  debuit. 

de  non  snsceptihili,  alrer  propositionis  ter-  De  sacra  coena,  p.  190. 

minus   tropica,  alter   proprie   aeeipialnr  '  Horreres  autem  non  secnndum  quod 

Vetbi  gratia,:  petra  Chrietus  erat,inquit  (lesipitLanfrancu8atqueI^chasin9,qiian- 

(ipostolus,  constnlque  snhjectum  terminum,  turn  ad  solum  contuitumocnlarumsedquan- 

qui  eat  petra  ilia,  quae  in  deserto  manavit  turn  etiam  ad  qnemeunque  sensnm  corpo- 

aqnas,  suseepaWiem  ejus  praedicati,  qnod  renm.  et  maxinie  et  primo  quantum  ad  in- 

est  Chrisln-s,  nsqaeqnaque  non  esse  ac  per  terioris  hominis  decos,  ad  int^llccinalitatis 

loc  apostolicara  illam  propositionem  sab-  contuitum,  ubi  primum  locum  halict  omnia 

jechim  terminum,  qnod  eat  petra  propria  appelitns  rel  horror  et  maximum.    Bcren- 

wcntione,  praedtcatum,  qaod  est  Chiistus,  gar.  de  sacra  coena,  p.  322. 

'  Christum  autem  secundum  camem  no- 
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a  certfun,  that  is  as  he  himself  explains,  a  figurative  sense,  that  bread 
and  wine  are  the  body  of  Christ ;  here  agreeing  with  Ratramnus,  bub 
with  this  difference.  Ho  did  not  understand  it  in  the  sense,  that  the 
divine  Logos  communicated  himself  through  bread  and  wine,  and  that 
the  latter  in  so  far  became  identical  with,  and  took  the  place  of,  the 
body  of  Christ  as  the  bearer  of  the  manifestation  of  the  Logos  in  hu- 
manity ;  —  but  according  to  his  view  it  should  be  understood  thus,  that 
the  faithful  by  means  of  this  external  agn,  instituted  by  Christ  for  the 
very  purpose,  were  therein  to  he  renunded,  in  a  lively  way,  of  the  fact 
that  Christ  had  given  his  life  for  their  salvation,  and  that  they,  by  a 
behoving  appropriation  of  these  sufferings  of  Christ  which  brought  sal- 
Tation,  were  through  the  operation  of  the  divine  Spirit,  brought  into  a 
true,  supernatural  communion  with  him,  and  had  as  lively  a  conviction 
of  his  presence  among  them,  as  if  he  were  bodily  present.  To  this 
spiritual  appropriation  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ  m  beheving  remem- 
brance, Berengar  referred  the  passages  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  John.' 
He  held,  that  those  passages  contained  no  reference  whatever  to  the 
Lord's  Supper,  and  appealed  to  the  feet,  that  in  common  life,  eating 
and  drinking  were  often  employed  figuratively  to  express  an  intellec- 
tual appropriation ;  and  that  this  waa  especially  the  case  iii  the  New 
Testament,  as  he  shows  by  apposite  examples.s  Christ  does  not  de- 
scend from  heaven,  but  the  hearts  of  tlie  faithful  ascend  devotionally 
to  hun  in  heaven.^  The  body  of  Christ  is  received  wholly  by  the  in- 
ner man — by  the  heart,  not  by  the  mouth  of  the  faithful.*  The  true 
body  of  Christ  is  presented  on  the  altar ;  but  in  a  spiritual  manner, 
for  the  inner  man.  The  true,  the  imperishable  body  of  Christ  is  eaten 
only  by  the  true  members  of  Christ,  in  a  spiritual  manner.  The  pioua 
receive  at  one  and  the  same  time,  in  a  viable  manner,  the  external 
si^n  (the  sacrament),  and  in  an  mvisible  manner  the  reality  which  is 
re'presented  by  the  sign  (the  res  sacramenti)  ;  but  by  the  godless  the 
sign  only  is  received.* 

viU  qui  earn  secundum,  corpus  etiam  imnc  mone,  assolentissimum  in  seripturis,  auiKri 

corruplioniyel  Benerationiobnoxinracon-  iricorporaleiu  animae  romesuonem  atqoe 

Btituit  p.  W.    Omitto,  quod  ipsi  sit  refii-  bibilionem,  ande  Chnslus  ipse :  qui  man 

tandum  rationi  humanae,  quod  indignissi-  ducat  me,  etiam  virit  proptfir  me.    Certam 

mam  Deo  esse  facillimuin  ait  cnipiam  pec-  est  aatem,  qnando  haec  dicehat,  nihil  euin 

videre,  quicunque   sibi   conflngit,   totam  de  siioraineniis  allaria  constituisae,  et  illud : 

Christi  corpus  senflualitec  adeaae,  quando  ego  cibnm  habeo  mandncare,  qnem  vos 

celebretur  mensa  dominica,  in  altari,  india-  neadtia,  ubi  refeccionem  suum  Bine  dnbio 

Bimulahiliter  tali  figmento  euo  milliea  mil-  conrersionem  Samarilanae  et  popnli  eju" 

liea  in  coclum  revocat   qaotidie,  corpus  acdpi  voluit  eibi  nomine,  quae  profecto 

Chriati  ludibrio  millies  milliea  quotLdic,  corde  manducatur,  non  dente.  p.  236. 
qnamdiu  volvuntnr  tempora  obnosium  fa-       '  Ut  nnlloa  fidelium  Cf^ilare  debeat  se  ad 

at  corpoa  Cbristi,  quod  constat  innegabili-  refectionem  animae  auae  aceipere,  nisi  lo- 

ter,  qnamdiu  volvnutar  lempora,  sessurum  tam  et  integram  dommi  Dei  sui  camera, 

esse  ad  dexieram  patria.  p.  193.  ijon  aatem  coelo  deyoeoiam,  sed  iti  coeki 

'  UbidicitDominns;  nisi  mandacaveri-  manentem,  quod  ore  corporia  fieri  ratio 

tis  camem  filii  bominia  et  saneninem  bibe-  nulla  pCTmittit,  cordis  ad  videndum  Denm 

ritia  flaaliam  ant  faduus  videtur  jubere,  mundnti  devotione  spatiosiasima  nulla  m- 

figurata  era)  locutio  est  praecipiens,  pas-  d^snifate  nuUia  fieri  prohibetur  angustus, 

Bioni  Domini  esse  commnuicandum  et  sua-  ad  qnod  i.  e.  cordia  devotionem,  ad  cordis 

viler  recondendum  in  memoi-ia,  quod  cai-o  contuitum  necessario  t«  trabil.  p.  157. 
eius  pro  nobis  crudfiica  et  vulnerala  sit.        '  L.  c.  p.  148. 

'  155  >  Vemm  Christi  corpus  in  ipsa  menaji 

•  Quasi  non  sit  asBolena  in  commoiu  sw  proponi,  sed  spiritualiler,  interiori  homini. 
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624  beresoar's  figurative  interpretation. 

But  inasmuch  as  Berengar  did  not  conader  the  externa]  signs  in  the 
Lord's  Supper  as  being  merely  an  accidental  medium  for  liieir  com- 
nronion  with  Christ  to  be  received  through  faith,  but  as  the  very  medi- 
am  for  this  communion  instituted  by  Christ  himself;  inasmuch  as  he 
transferred  the  divine  effect  thus  produced  in  the  believing  heart  to 
tiie  external  sign  itself  from  which  this  effect  proceeded,  so  he  could 
adopt  in  his  oivn  sense  the  expression  converm,  as  applied  to  the  bread 
and  wine.  He  could  say,  a  change  docs  in  fact  take  pla<;e  m  the 
bread  and  wine.  'Ihese  things,  to  the  believing  heart,  become  really 
of  a  Hgher  nature.  They  produce  an  effect  there  which  they  could 
not  have  produced  by  their  natural  properties.  To  the  faithful,  they 
are  in  truth  the  body  of  Christ,  represenliDg  as  they  do  to  faith,  to  de- 
votional feeling,  this  body  in  a  powerful  manner.  The  substance  of 
the  bread  and  wine  is  not  indeed  destroyed.  This  would  have  been 
not  a  converaio  but  an  eversio.  But  this  substance  itself  becomes  the 
conveyer  of  higher  powers  and  influences.  Thus  the  substance  pro- 
ceeding from  the  ori^nal  creation,  the  good  thing  of  nature,  remains ; 
but  it  is  by  graee  transfigured  to  a  still  higher  dignity  and  powerJ 
The  natural  bread  can  do  nothing  towards  communicating  eternal  life  ; 
but  that  relation  to  the  religious  consciousness  which  is  communicated 
to  it  by  means  of  the  consecration,  renders  it  capable  of  affecting  the 
life  eternal.^  In  the  Lord's  Supper,  it  is  of  far  less  moment  what  the 
external  things  are  in  their  natural  qualities,  than  what  they  are  as 
sanctified  by  the  institution  of  Christ,  and  what  they  are  aa  sanctified 
by  the  consecration.^  Availmg  himself  of  the  equivocal  sense  at- 
tached to  the  Latin  word  eonveraio,  he  introduced  otJier  signifi- 
cations of  the  term  which  did  not  belong  to  this  case.*  But  the  kind 
of  "  conversion  "  to  be  understood  here  was  more  exactly  designated 
by  the  terra  sacrament,  by  the  word  conseerare,  which  was  here  em- 
ployed. A  sanctification  accordingly  was  supposed  to  take  place  here 
by  the  act  of  setting  apart  and  referring  an  object  of  common  life  to 
a  religious  use,  and  the  raising  of  it  through  this  sanctification,  this 
consecration,  to  a  higher  significance  and  dignity,  its  existing  nature 
not  being  destroyed,  but  used  as  a  support  for  something  higher  than 
itself.  Hence,  he  said,  it  had  happened  in  process  of  time,  owing  to 
the  peculiar  nature  of  rcUgiou3  knguage,  that  to  the  objects,  thus 

Ternm  in  ea  Christi  corpus  ab  hia  dun-  turn  profanBt  sacramenta  altaris.    Hb  pnr- 

tastat,  oni  ChriBti  mcmbia  sunt  spirilnaliter  posely  avoids  so  represenling  it  as  if  a  par- 

mandneari.  — Utmmque  a  piia  irisibiliter  tieipalion  in   the  outward  elements  was 

Bacramentum,  rem  aacramcnli  invisibiliter  absolutely  necessary  to  the  atlammeDl  of 

accipi,  ab  impiis  autem  tantura  aacramenta.  everlasting  life.  p.  145. 

Letter  lo  Adeimann,  c.  37  and  38.  '  Pania  iste  consecratione  snscepta  nou 

'  Panis  consecratua  amial  vilitatem,  am-  est  aeatimandus,  quanCnm  ad  satriJieinin 

isitineffioftciam.nonainUitnacuraepropri-  Chriati,  secundara  qnod  est  panis,  qnod 

etatem,  ctti  naturae,  quasi  loco,  quasi  fun-  eum  natura  formavit,  sed  secundum  quod 

damenw  dignilas  dirinitus  augeretnr  et  ef-  eura  benedictio  corpns  ChrUti  esse  consti- 

ficacia.    De  sacta  coena,  p.  9S.  tail.  Secundum  quod  majns  in  eo  est,  dico 

'  Ineffipax  erat  panis  natura  ante  conae-  te  coi-pns  Chtisti  ab  altari  accipere.  p.  179. 

ctalionem  ad  vitam  aetemam,  post  conae-  *  As  for  example  ihe  sense  of  conTerB 

cmlionem  efficax,  quia  sicut  ad  aetcmita-  ad  aliquem,  conversion  a  change,  m  which 

tern  amisaum  in  Adam  nemo  proiicerel,  the  present  nature  of  the  thing  la  not  de- 

msi  vecbuni  caro  fieret,  ita  nemo  Christia-  strojed,  but  raised  to  a  higher  ^nilj  and 

m  ad  inuuortalitatem  redit,  »i  per  contem-  character,  p.  144. 
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sanctified  by  their  appropriation  to  a  religious  use,  was  ti-ansferred  the 
name  of  that  which  they  represented  to  the  religious  consciousness,  am- 
ply because  for  the  religious  consciousness  they  possessed  this  meaning 
and  no  other  whatever.'  Thus,  for  example,  to  Gerald,  who  has  been 
made  a  bishop  by  consecration,  but  lives  a  life  unworthy  of  his  sacred 
callin",  we  would  say,  "  Remember,  thou  art  no  longer  Gerald,  but 
the  bishop."  2  In  this  view  of  the  matter,  he  maintained,  that  the  ob- 
jection of  his  opponents  who  accused  him  of  representing  the  Lord's 
Supper  as  nothing  more  than  a  sacrament,  involved  a  contradiction ; 
for  a  sacramentum  has  no  existence,  except  in  reference  to  a  res  sacra- 
menti.3 

This  view  of  the  docti-ine  of  the  Lord's  Supper  wfs  unquestionably 
based  on  a  view  of  the  sacraments  generally,  directly  opposed  to  the 
prevailing  bent  of  mmd  in  the  church  of  this  period,  a  view  which,  had 
the  distinction  been  a  httle  more  clearly  drawn  between  the  outward 
sign  and  the  inward  thing,  must  have  eventuated  in  a  more  decided 
opposition  to  the  superstitious  notion  respecting  the  magical  effects  of 
the  sacraments.  I'hat  it  was  so  appears  particularly  from  the  follow- 
ing remarks  of  Berengar  on  the  Lord's  Supper  and  on  baptism :  "  Our 
Lord  Christ  requires  of  thee  no  more  than  this.  Thou  oehevest  that 
out  of  bis  great  compassion  for  the  human  race  he  poured  out  his  blood 
for  tiiem ;  and  that  thou,  by  virtue  of  this  faith,  wilt  be  cleansed  by 
his  blood  from  all  sin.  He  requires  of  thee,  that,  constantly  mindfol 
of  this  blood  of  Christ,  thou  shouldsfc  use  it  to  sustain  the  life  of  thy 
inner  man  in  this  earthly  pilgrimage,  as  thou  sustainest  the  life  of  thy 
outward  man  by  senable  meat  and  drink.*  He  also  requires  of  thee, 
that  in  the  faith  that  God  so  loved  the  world  as  to  give  h^  only  begot 
ten  Son  as  a  propitiation  for  our  sins,  thou  shouidst  submit  to  outward 
baptism,  to  represent  how  thou  oughtest  to  follow  Christ  in  his  death 
and  in  his  resurrection.  The  bodily  eatmg  and  drinking  of  bread  and 
wine  —  says  he  —  should  remind  thee  of  the  spiritual  eating  and 
drinking  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  that  whilst  thou  art  re- 
freshed in  the  inner  man,  by  the  contemplation  of  his  mcarnation  and 
of  his  passion,  thou  raayest  follow  him  in  humility  and  patience."  * 

His  profound  conviction  of  the  importance  of  pointing  men  away 
from  the  externals  of  the  sacraments  to  the  essence  of  the  inward 

'  Omne,  qnod  sacratnr,  necessario  in  me-  *  Exigit  a  M  Christns  Domiuns,  ot  cre- 
lius  provehi,  minime  absumi  per  porrnp-  das,  misericordiasima  ergo  hnmanum  genus 
tionem  snbjfleli.  Berengar.  de  b.  e.  p.  116.  affecHona  esse  factum,  quod  eangmnem  fa- 
Vim  aulem  verbi,  quod  est  eaerare,  ad  reli-  die  ec  ita  credendo  sangume(m)  ejus  ab 
gionem  pcrtinere,  notum  eat  omnibus,  et  omni  peccato  laveris,  exigit,  ut  ipsum  eun- 
noto  diwndi  genera  res  in  religiona  conse-  dem  Chrisii  sangnmem  semper  in  memona 
crata  non  Bolnm  res  conseei'ata  vel  sacro-  hfibens,  in  eo,  <inasi  m  yialleo  ad  conhcien- 
saneta,  sed  dicilur  etiam  ipsa  aacratio  vel  dum  vitae  hujns  iler,  interioria  tpi  Yitam 
sacramenlnm.  Sicnt  egregins  aliquis  non  eonatitaaa,  sicol  extenons  mi  vitam  in  bx- 
Bolura  iUitns.  sed  eliam  ipsa  jnscitia  contra^  terioribus  consUtms  cibis  et  potibus. 
qne  impins  non  solum  carnalis  y^l  terrcnus,  '  Dnm  te  reflcis  in  inteiiore  tno  inCBma- 
8ed  caro  et  terra  nomiuatur.  In  die  letter  lione  verhi  et  pH3sione,uCBecnndumhumil- 
to  Adelmano.  p.  42.  ilatem,  per  quam  verbnm  caro  fhtlnm  eat, 

'  P.  178.  fi*  aeiiondum  patientiam,  per  quam  sMigni- 


'  Const! 


1  fudit,  interiorifl  tui  vitam  inatituas. 


le  rem  qaoque  sacra-    qnantn  debes  homilitate  quanta  debcs,ei 
p  "ll"4.  neas  patientia,  p.  222  et  223. 
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ChriatiEui  life,  ia  emphaticallj  expressed  in  the  following  remarks :  "  The 
sacrament  is,  indeed,  0,  perishing  and  transitory  thing ;  but  the  power 
and  grace  that  operate  through  it  constitute  the  very  channels  of  eter- 
nal life  to  the  soul.  Partaking  of  the  sacrament  is  common  to  many, 
bot  the  communion  of  love  is  confined  to  a  few.  He  who  sincerely 
loves  the  Lord,  comes  to  the  sacrament  in  the  right  way.  The  new 
commandment  is  love.  The  new  testament  ia  the  promise  of  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  ;  the  pledge  of  that  inheritance  is  the  communion."  1 

With  the  doctrine  of  the  sacraments  stands  closely  connected  the  doc- 
trine concerning  the  church ;  and  we  have  alreadyremarked  that  Beren- 
gar,  by  his  whole  dogmatical  tendency,  was  led  to  the  idea  of  an  in- 
visible church  proceeding  from  the  common  spiritual  appropriation  of 
divine  truth.  So  also  he  left  the  beaten  track,  in  allowing  freer  scope 
to  rational  mvestigation,  independent  of  the  authority  of  church  tradi- 
tion. When  Lanfranc  accused  him  of  slighting  ecclesiastical  authori- 
ties, ho  repelled  the  charge,  but  at  the  same  time  remarked,  that  be- 
yond a  doubt  it  was  an  incomparably  higher  thing  to  exercise  reason 
than  to  employ  authority  in  the  search  after  truth."^  When  Lan- 
franc reproached  him  with  flying  to  dialectics,  he  replied,  "  I  do  not 
regret  having  employed  dialectics  for  the  clear  exposition  of  the  truth ; 
even  Christ,  the  wisdom  and  the  power  of  God,  did  by  no  means  de- 
spise it ;  for  we  find  him  using  it  for  the  refutation  of  his  adversa- 
ries." 3  To  show  this  he  cites  Matt.  12:  27,  and  22:  46.  "  To  fly 
to  logic,  is  the  same  as  to  fly  to  reason ;  and  he  who  placed  no  confi- 
dence in  that  gift,  whereby  man  was  created  in  the  image  of  God,  re- 
nounced his  own  dignity,  as  well  as  the  power  of  being  renewed  in  the 
image  of  God  from  day  to  day."  4 

Berengar,  as  we  have  said,  disputed  the  truth  of  those  wonderM 
stories  which  were  supposed  to  confirm  the  doctrine  of  trans  ubstantiar- 
tion.  For  this  reason  he  was  accused  hy  his  adversaries  of  enter- 
taining an  aversion  to  miracles  generaUy.  Thus  one  of  his  opponents, 
archbishop  Guitmund,  of  Aversa,^  remarks :  "  He  who  denies  mirar 
cles,  is  an  enemy  to  the  church  ;  for  as  the  church  was  founded  on 
miracles,  and  is  built  up  by  the  same  means,  so  miracles  belong  to  the 
very  preservation  of  its  existence.^  He  therefore  who  denies  the  mir- 
acles of  the  church,  destroys,  so  far  as  in  him  lies,  the  very  concep- 
tion of  the  church.     And  what  greater  folly  can  there  be  than  to  deny 

'  See  the  letter  nd  Ricardnm  in  D'Ach-  son ;  he  calls  upon  tnen  so  lo  use  their  rea- 

erv  Spidteg.  T.  Ill,  f.  400.  eon  as  to  recBive  him  into  themselves  as  its 

'  Batione  aeere  in  pcrceptione  veritalis,  light)  —  et  apostolus,  non  potpi,  iiiquit,  lo- 

incomparabiliter  euperins  esse,  quia  in  evi-  qni  vobis  quasi  spiritualilius.    Cora,  in  the 

denti  rea  eat,  sine  recordiae  eoetitate  npl-  letter  to  Adelmann,  pages  44  and  45. 

Itia  ne^verit    Berengar.  de  a.  c.  p.  100.  '  Suoa  inimicoa  arte  revincere. 

Unde  ipse  Dominas,  adhuo  modieum,in-  *  Adrationemest  confogere.quoquinon 

quit,  in  yobis  lamen  est,  ambulate,  John  1 2:  coiifpgit,  cum  Beeundnm  rationem  sit  fee- 

85  —  (Since  it  can  hardly  be  conceived,  lug  ad  iraaginem  Dei,  sunm  kinorera  reB- 

however,  that  Berenpar  should  have  under-  quit. 

Stood  by  "  the  light,"  in  this,  perhaps  im-  '  Da  verilale  Eucharistiae,  lib.  III.  Bibl. 

perfectly  preserved,  passage,  nothing  else  pair.  Lngd.  T.  XVIII.  loL  459. 

thMi  reai^n,  we  may  probably  state   the  "He  applies  here  the  well  known  words 

tran  of  tiiought  in  his  mind  as  follows,  of  Sallnst:  Imperinm  facile  bis  artibus  re- 

Chtisl  designees  himselfas  the  light  for  rea-  tiuetur,  qoibos  initio  pannm  est 
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miracles,  when  one  ia  surrounded  by  them  on  everj  ade,  whea 
one's  own  existence  ia  itself  a  miracle  ? " '  The  writings  from  which 
Boeh  miraculous  stories  were  derived,  Berengar  declared  to  be  apo- 
ohryphal.  This  was  the  occasion  of  one  of  the  most  grievous  charges 
against  bis  whole  school.  The  writings,  it  was  said,  which  edified 
entire  Christendom,  some^  few  presumed  to  reject,  merely  because  tliey 
were  not  pleased  with  them.*  It  deserves  notice,^  that  Berengar 
and  his  school  were  also  accused  of  denpng  the  veracity  of  the  gos- 
pel narratives.  It  was  said,  that  according  to  him  it  ought  not  to 
be  believed  that  Christ  entered  the  room  where  his  disciples  were 
assembled,  while  the  doors  were  shut.  This  charge  was  no  doubt 
founded  in  part  upon  certain  erroneous  conclusions  from  statements 
wrongly  understood ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  may  have  had  some 
fovmdation  of  truth.  When  Berengar  said,  the  body  of  Christ,  as 
such,  could  not  be  present  in  several  places  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  perhaps  it  was  replied,  that  as  the  body  of  Christ  had  entered 
a  room  where  the  doors  were  shut,  in  contradiction  to  the  com- 
mon notions  respecting  the  nature  of  body,  so  it  might  be  present 
at  one  and  the  same  time  in  several  places,  being  in  fact  superior 
to  all  hmitations  of  space.  Now  in  meeting  this  argument,  we  can- 
not suppose  Berengar  would  say,  as  he  did  in  replying  to  the 
argument  from  those  legends,  that  the  gospel  narrative  was  incredible ; 
but  he  might  take  the  hberty  of  interpreting  the  account  in  a  dif- 
ferent way  from  his  opponents,  and  so  as  to  make  it  unnecessary 
to  suppose,  that  Christ  actually  passed  through  the  doors  when  they 
were  shut. 

While  Berengar  founded  an  important  school,  which  adopted  hia 
own  views  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper,*  he  at  the  same  time 
communicated  an  impulse  to  another  party,  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation,  which  party  perhaps  continued  to  act  independ- 
ently of  his  own  peculiar  school.  Thus,  while  these  two  parties  agreed 
in  their  opposition  to  transubstantiation,  they  might  atill  be  kept  apart 
by  other  differences  in  their  views  of  the  eucharist.  Nor  can  there 
he  any  doubt  that,  as  has  already  been  remarked,  an  opposition  dat- 
ing back  to  some  remoter  period,  had  been  handed  down  from  age  to 
age,  against  the  doctrine  taught  by  Paschasius  Radbert ;  yet  it  was 
no  more  than  natural,  that  all  the  opponents  of  this  doctrme,  however 
independent  they  might  be  of  Berengar,  should  still  be  named  after 
him,  aa  their  head,  and  thrown  into  one  and  the  same  class,  as  Berea- 
garians.     There  wci-e  many  who  denied  the  transformation  of  the 

'  Hoc  ipsuni  ctiam  omnino  (luod  suni,  '  That  Berengar  had   many  followers, 

nonnisi  Bs  divino  miraculo  est  according    to    his    own   declarations   and 

'  Paufuli  miiiiia  docti  et  animales,  saya  those  of  hia  opponents,  quoted  on  a  former 

Oaitmund.  page  (515),  is  by  no  means  tontradicted 

*  Probabiy  an  atlnsio*  to  the  zealoas  hy  the  fact,  that  he  is  also  reproached  with 
study  of  the  aJicicnt  authors  ;  Qui  pngano-  having  hut  a  small  number  ik  followers  on 
ram  libentor  histoiins  amplectuntur,  Chris-  the  doctrine  of  the  eucharist ;  for  this  ia 
tianas  liislonas,  ouas  tolius  amplectilur  to  ho  understood  relntively;  the  number 
mandos,  cassare  laborant.  was  small,  in  comparison  with  the  great 

*  Vid.  Guiimund,  f.  460.  body  of  the  Christian  church. 
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bread,  but  supposed  that  the  body  of  Christ  became  united  with  the 
unaltered  substance  of  the  bread ;'  others,  who  were  offended  only  by 
the  assertion  of  Pasehasius  Radbert,  tliat  the  same  body  of  Christ 
was  in  the  euoharist,  which  had  been  bom,  had  sufFered,  and  risen 
again.*  Others,  it  is  reported,  found  nothing  else  to  object  to  but  the 
assertion,  that  even  the  unworthy  communicanta  received  the  body  of 
Christ ;  and  these  were  of  tiie  opinion,  that  such  communicants  re- 
ceived only  the  bread  and  wine.»  Indeed,  from_  different  forms  of 
expression,  men  may  have  framed  io  themselves  different  notions,  nob 
understanding  them  precisely  in  the  sense  of  the  persons  who  em- 
ployed them.  Thus  we  find  Berengar  himself  accused  of  altering 
his  views,  where  doubtless  there  was  really '  nothing  more  than  a 
change  of  expression,  with  the  same  essential  views  lying  at  bottom.* 

As  to  the  rest,  it  was  unpossible  for  Berengar,  at  the  position  which 
he  maint^ned,  and  with  his  own  more  spiritual  mode  of  apprehension, 
to  enter  info  the  whole  connection  of  thought  in  the  theory  of  his 
opponents,  or  to  recognize  in  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  which 
to  him  appeared  altogether  antichristian,  that  strong  interest  of  Chris- 
tian feeling,  and  of  the  Christian  habit  of  mtuition  which  lay  at  the 
foundation  of  it.  Yet,  to  the  defenders  of  the  doctrine  of  transub- 
Btantiation,  the  very  tMng  which  invested  this  doctrine  with  so  much 
importance  was  that  connection  of  ideas,  in  which  it  presented  itself 
to  their  Christian  consciousness.  If  the  Lord's  Supper  -—  said  they 
—  contains  nothmg  but  types  and  shadows,  then  Christ  is  not  truly 
with  his  church ;  no  real  union  exists  betwixt  him  and  believera. 
To  them,  however,  it  seemed,  tiiat  one  of  two  things  must  be  true. 
Either  the  substance  of  the  bread  and  wuae  remains ;  then  these 
latter  are  the  reality,  and  only  types  and  shadows  of  Christ's  body : 
or  the  body  of  Christ  alone  is  the  real,  present  substance  ;  and  under 
bread  and  wme  we  have  only  the  substance  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  though  it  appears  otherwise  to  sensuous  perception.  In  the 
case  of  those,  within  whose  mmds  this  doctrine  had  developed  itself 
out  of  the  depth  of  their  own  Christian  feeUngs,  the  Christian  ele- 
ment, seized  on  the  side  of  feeling  and  intuition,  was  really  so  predo- 
minant as  to  have  a  reflective  influence  on  the  perceptions  of  the 

'  As  GnKmnna  states  it,  L  III,  de  eucha-  of  thought,  the  figura  presupposed  the  ns 

mtiae  Bacramenlo.  BiW.  patr.  Lugd.  T.  sacramerdi,  to  which  it  refejred,  the  ra'iiy 

XVin.f.461.    The  impaoatio  Christi  is  of  Christ's  body.    The  notion  of  an  itiipa- 

a.  similar  represenlation,  as  we  remarked  nalio,  as  we  roaj  gather  from  the  prixe'l- 

already  in  the  second  period.  See  Vol.  IL  iiig  remarks,  was  allogether  Ibrei^n  fioni 

p.  671,  Berengar'a  mind ;  and  the  charging  him 

'Honnnlli  aliquanto,  nl  sihi  videtltuv,  with  such  a  notion,  certainly  prOi'cedid 

prudentiorea  atque  religiosiores,  qni  car-  from  afoJse  interprelatioii  of  his  langunfte. 

nem   qoidem   dicant   esse  Christi,  — sed  He  said  that  the  conseeraied  bread  was  ths 

qaaiidara  novam  qoam  Iwnedictio  receiis  true  body  of  Christ  and  yet  wntfovened 

creavit.  Dnrand  f  424.  the  doctrine  of  transnhBiantiHtion  ;  lieii^s 

'  Gailmnnd  1  III.  f,  464.  it  was  inferred,  Aat  he  could  only  meiui 

*  See  Guitmund  1.  Ill,  £  463,  that  ho  an  uniwinatio.  Tf  snch  a  misconcepnon 

taught  many  nihil  in  cibo  altaris  nisi  um-  existed  on  this  point,  then  we  msy  wn- 

bram  tanlum  et  fignram  haberi;  to  others,  elude  that  a  great  deal  which  was  said  re- 

who  pressed  him  more  closely,  he  said  epeeting  the  several  opinions  of  the  Beteu- 

ipsnm  ibi  coi^as  ChrLiti  esse,  sod  inipana-  garians  is  liable  to  anspition. 
torn  latere ;  but  in  Berengar'a  connection 
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bodily  aen3e,  and  thus  the  natural  itself  became  to  them  a  different 
thing.  To  their  transcendent  feelings,  the  hody  of  Christ  was  the 
Bole  "reality,  and  the  substance  of  the  bread  the  same  as  if  it  were  not 
present.  Everything  was  transfigured  inro  the  heavenly ;  —  nothing 
earthly  remfuned.  Hence  it  was  needless  to  ask,  what  had  become 
of  the  earthly  elements  of  the  Lord's  Supper?  —  the  whole  had 
passed  up  into  the  form  of  the  spiritual.*  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  see, 
how  from  the  same  essential  contents  within  the  Christian  conscious- 
ness arose,  in  accordance  with  the  different  forms  and  grades  of  cul- 
ture, the  different  modes  of  apprehension  which  were  peculiar  to 
Bereogar  and  to  his  opponents.  Both  agreed  in  believing,  that  in 
the  Loi-d's  Supper  the  essential  thing  upon  which  all  depended,  was 
the  cordial  reception  of  Christ ;  and  again,  that  it  is  the  eye  of  faith 
alone,  which  here  beholds  Christ.  But  to  the  eautiouB,  reflecting 
Berengar,  who  recognized  the  rights  of  the  understanding  no  less 
than  those  of  the  feehngs,  it  must  seem  absolutely  needful  to  separate 
and  carefully  distinguish  the  divine  element  apprehended  by  faith 
from  the  natural  elements  perceived«hy  the  senses.  His  opponents, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  whom  this  discriminating  faculty  of  understand- 
ing was  repressed,  or  wholly  overpowered,  by  the  transcendent  ele- 
ment of  feeUng,  could  never  bring  themselves  to  ailow  of  any  such 
distinction.  It  could  only  appear  to  them  as  a  cold  abstraction,  an 
evaluation  of  the  whole  mystery.  Standing  at  this  position,  Mih 
perceives  only  the  body  of  Christ,  the  mibstance  of  the  bread  is  no 
longer  ikereJ'  What  practical  importance  came  to  be  attached  to  the 
doctrine,  regarded  from  this  point  of  view,  appears  from  the  following 
■words  of  the  pous  Gmtmund.3    "  What  can  be  more  salutary  than 

'  rrom  this  point  of  view,  wo  should  delimndo  eonfingere,  in  digestionis  cotrap- 

conwmplale   the  controversy  also  whicli  fioncm  resolvitur.  sod  maKis  in  mendbns 

bad  gone  on  since  the  lime  of  Pnschasius  ntenlium  vilam  salutemque  efficaciter  ope- 

Bttdboit,  about  the  question  wlielher  what  ratur.  DnrMid.  Troanens.  de  corp.  et  sang. 

Christ  says.  Matt  15:  17,  could  be  applied  D.  f,  421.                                t,        ^       , 

to  that  which  is  received  in  the  euc;harist^  '  Crede,  ut   videas,  says  Durandas,  I 

which  might  seem   to  lead  to  ofFensive  42T,  nam  crederejam  corfe  est  videre. 

conclasiona.    But  here  it  was  necessary  *  Guitmund,   LanfrMics    disciple,   had 

to   exclodB  all   that  vma   sensuous   and  made  himself  generally  esteemed,  for  his 

eartUy   from   the    thon^is ;   evorvtMng  jriety  and  learning,  while  a  monk  in  Uio 

should   be   viewed   in    the    light   of    a  monastery  of  St.  Leufroy  in  Normandy. 

lofUer,    Bpirilnal,    intuition.      Seqna    de  Hiasovereign, William dnkeofMormandy, 

caetero  suliire  cxodenda  est  (caro  Christi)  afKawards  king  William  the  Conqueror  of 

caiustibet   iniuriae   intommoditotem,  sed  England,  vrished   to   transfer   him,  with 

pMiii*  in  spiiitnalem  rafundi  virtnte  divina  many  others,  from  Normandr  to  the  new 

opeiationem.    Dt  cnim  Deus  et  homo  Je-  kinudoni,  and  to  bestow  on  hira  a  bishopric 

st^  Chiistns  irauleca  hiimanae  redomntio-  in  that  country.    But  Gnitmund  informed 

nis  dispensa^one  a  morlo  ad  vitam,  ad  in-  the  king,  in  very  bold  langu^e,  that  he 

cormpSonem  execssic  a  corroptione,  ila  could  not  obtrude  himself  as  a  bishop  on 

etiara  hoc  divinum  ac  coeleate  saeraraen-  a  foreign  people,  whose  languid  and  ou^ 

turn  non  immMito  creditor  a  specie  visi-  Wms  ho  did  not  understand,  by  means  of 

bile  in  id  rapente  ti'ansfonnari,  quod  solns  a  person  who  had  destroyed  so  many  of 

ipsenovit    Vere  inter  manus  miniatrorum  their  relatives  and  friends,  and  wlio  had 

ad  invisibilem  speciem  coelesti  commercio  deprived  them  of  their  property  or  ft^ 

Derdadtnr  einsdem  sacramenti  eliam  visi-  dom.   Goods  obtained  by  robbery  he  conU 

lais   forma,  videlL'et  ut  tantnra  fiat  sacra-  not  receive,  being  a  monk.      Ho  looted 

menrotm  id  est  ex  torn  sanctitas  ac  vita  upon  all  England  as  an  estate  acqmred  by 

aoimaruro.     Nee  ut  pravi  quiqne  audent  robbery;  and  he  feared  to  touch  any  part 
VOL.  irr.                                 *•'> 
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such  a  faith  ?  Purely  receiving  into  itself  the  pure  and  simple  Christ 
alone,  in  the  conseiousneas  of  possessing  ao  glorious  a  gift,  it  guards 
with  the  greater  vigilance  agamst  sin  ;  it  glow's-  with  a  more  eameat 
lon^ng  after  all  righteousness ;  it  strives  every  day  to  escape  from 
the  world,  as  the  enemy  of  its  Lord,  and,  reposing  with  fuller  trust  on 
promises  wliich  are  secured  hy  so  great  a  pledge,  it  strives  with  more 
confidence  and  with  more  ardent  aapu-ations  after  God,  to  embrace  in 
miclouded  vision  the  very  fountain  of  life  itself."' 

II.    In  the  Greek  Chuiich. 

The  Greek  church  enjoyed,  it  is  true,  one  great  advantage  over 
that  of  the  West,  in  possessing  a  culture  transmitted  from  still  older 
times,  which  had  not,  as  yet,  become  utterly  extinct.  In  the  con- 
sciousness of  this,  the  Greeks  were  accustomed  to  look  down  with 
supercilious  contempt  upon  the  Latin  church,  as  one  that  subsisted 
among  barbarians.  But  the  \\^stera  church  possessed  an  advantage 
far  outweighing  the  dead  matter  of  traditional  learning,  in  the  fresh 
and  vigorous  principle  of  a  new  spiritual  creation,  which,  with  inferior 
means,  could  bring  about  vastly  greater  effects.  Of  such  a  principle, 
which  might  have  infused  hfe  into  the  inert  mass  of  its  learning,  the 
Greek  church  was  destitute.  Smce  the  laat  half  of  the  lunth  century, 
and  under  the  patronage  of  the  emperor  Basilius  Macedo  and  hia 
successors,  scientific  studies  among  the  Greeks  had  indeed  gained 
a  new  impulse ;  but  still  the  want  of  that  animating  principle  could 
not  thus  be  supplied.  In  all  departments  of  Theology,  the  historical, 
die  exegetica],  the  dogmatical,  to  collect  and  arrange  the  transmitted 
stores  of  the  more  living  intellectual  development  of  earlier  times, 
without  subjecting  them  to  any  ori^nal,  self-active  elaboraljon  of 
thought,  was  therefore  the  predominant  tendency.  As  a  representa- 
tive of  theological  learning  among  the  Greeks,  in  the  last  half  of  the 
ninth  century,  we  may  take  Photius,  —  the  celebrated  author  of  that 
compilation  of  critictd  excerpts  irom  the  two  hundred  and  eighty 
works  which  he  had  read,  intituled  the  Bibliotheque :  —  of  hia  charac- 
ter, labors,  and  fortunes,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  hereafter. 
Hia  correspondence^  evidences  the  wide  range  of  hia  researches  on 
theological  subjects,  and  the  high  authority  in  which  he  stood  as  a 
man  of  learning  among  his  contemporaries.  He  was  resorted  to  alike 
by  the  laity  and  the  clergy,  for  the  resolution  of  all  sorts  of  questions 

of  it     Ho  warned  the  king,  by  pointing  to  Opintim    Angliae     praediim     amatoribus 

the  example  of  earlier  and  greater  rcrola-  mundi  quuai  quisquilias  dcrtlinquo,     Lib«- 

tions  among  the  nutiona,  and  to  the  fate  of  ram  paupertniem  Chriati  »mo.    M  a  later 

earlier  conqnerora.     Ho  admonished  him  period  he  made  a  joumcj'  to  Italy,  where 

not  to  be  daiiiled  by  earthly  bqccoss,  bat  to  he  was  higlily  honored  hy  Gregory  VII, 

be  eonBtiiiitlj  mindftd  of  death,  and  of  tlie  and  made  a  cardinal ;  afterwards,  by  pope 

aecottot  he  must  render  to  the  supreme  Urban  II,  he  was  made  arthbisliop  of  the 

Judge  of  all,  for  his  administration  of  the  McapoUtan   towa  Aversa.     Vid.  Oderici 

government  committed  lo  his  care.    He  Vilalia  historic  ecelesiastica,  1.  V.  c  17. 

recommended  him  and  his  family  to  the  '  Guitmnnd  I,  II.  t.  4G4, 

divine  grace,  and  begged  that  ha  might  be  '  Publiahed  by  Eichard  Montague  (Moa- 

permintd  to  return  back  to  Normandy,  tflcntios),  bishop  of  Norwich,  London,16&i, 
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pertaining  to  theology  and  exegesis.  The  most  distinguished  exegeli- 
oal  author  was  Oecumenius,  bishop  of  Tricca  in  Thra«c,  who  flourished 
near  the  close  of  the  tentb  eenturj,  and  wrote  a  celebrated  CoiCLnen- 
tarj  on  the  New  TeatameDt. 

There  were  two  causes,  strictly  connected  with  each  other,  which 
especially  contributed  to  hinder  the  healthful  and  free  evolution  of 
the  church  and  of  theology  among  the  Greeks :  the  despotism  of  the 
civil  government,  befor  which  everything  crouched, —  the  Kshops 
themselves  not  seldom  consenting  to  act  as  its  humble  inatnimenta ; 
and  tlie  extinction  of  the  sense  of  truth,  the  spirit  of  insincerity, 
already  a  predominant  trait  which  had  stamped  itself  on  the  entire 
life  of  the  people,  and  was  continually  appearing  in  the  fulsome 
exaggerations  of  their  ordinary  language.  Thus  acateness  and  learn- 
ing could  be  employed  as  weapons  of  sophistry,  to  uphold  despotism  and 
falsehood.  Men  could  prove  anythmg  they  wanted  to  prove.  Know- 
ledge without  a  soul,  instead  of  presenting  any  check  to  the  prevailing 
superstition,  ijalked  quietly  by  its  side,  or  was  even  employed  to  sup- 
povt  aiid  defend  it.  But  from  the  Christian  consciousness  itself  there 
had  already  gone  forth,  in  the  preceding  period,  durmg  the  contro- 
versy about  images,  a  reaction  against  one  particular  branch  of  super- 
stition, which,  if  it  could  only  have  made  some  further  progress  and 
more  fully  evolved  the  spiritual  tendency  of  which  it  was  the  manifes- 
tation, would,  doubtless,  never  have  stopped  with  attacking  this  single 
superstition,  but  would  have  introduced  a  radical  revolution  into  the 
whole  state  of  the  church  and  of  theology.  And  a  reaction  of  the 
same  sort  sprung  up,  for  the  second  time,  in  the  present  period. 
But  the  two  causes  above  mentioned  still  operated,  to  prevent  a  favor- 
able issue  to  this  reaction  ;  for  superstition  stood  in  alUance  with  the 
reigning  spirit  of  insincerity,  and  despotism  was  not  fitted  to  carry 
Buch  a  reaction  successfully  to  its  end  ;  it  would  only  convert  into  a 
lie  the  truth  itself,  which,  contrary  to  every  law  of  spiritual  develop- 
ment, it  would  thrust  open  men  by  force.  Besides,  such  attacks  on 
Huperstition,  which  were  wholly  negative  in  their  aim,  and  directed 
only  against  a  single  branch  of  it,  while  the  common  root  of  all  super- 
stition, in  the  minds  of  the  people  and  of  the  church,  was  left  un- 
touched, could  not  possibly  succeed,  A  true  reformation  was  impoa- 
sjble,  untai  the  true  essence  of  Christian  faith  should  he  revived, 
bringing  about  a  regeneration  of  the  national  mind,  and  by  that  very 
means  the  consequent  expulsion  of  all  the  elements  foreign  to  pure 
Christianity.  Accordingly,  the  issue  of  the  controversies  about 
images  in  this  period,  was  such  as  might  naturally  he  expected,  under 
the  existing  condition  of  the  Greek  church,  and  from  the  way  in 
■which  these  controversies  were  actually  conducted.  But  even  sup- 
posing this  reaction  could  have  been  carried  to  its  furthest  extent,  aa3 
tiie  spiritual  tendency  from  which  it  sprung  could  have  been  fully 
developed,  it  would  still  remain  a  question,  whether,  in  the  prevailmg 
corruption  of  the  times,  this  further  progress  in  the  way  of  negation 
would  not  have  superinduced  a  spirit  of  scepticism  still  more  than  a 
spirit  of  faith. 
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"We  will  now  proceed  to  a  nearer  consideration  of  this  reaction  it^ 
self,  in  the  history  of  the  second  controversy  concerning  images. 

We  remarked  towards  the  close  of  the  controversy  about  images  in 
the  preceding  period,  that  although  image-worship  in  the  Greek  church 
had  obtained  the  victory,  and  the  opposite  party  had  been  crushed  by 
tiie  govenitaent,  yet  the  principles  of  the  iconoclasts  had  become  too 
securely  fixed  in  the  minds  of  both  ecclesiastics  and  laymen,  to  be  dis- 
lodgetPat  once  by  tyrannical  dictation.  There  were,  as  it  is  reported 
in  a  document  of  these  times,  concealed  iconoclasts,  who  to  avoid  giv- 
ing offence,  comphed  externally  with  the  forms  of  image-worship ;  and 
others  who  even  ventured  to  express  their  convictions  pubhcly,  banish- 
ing ail  images  from  their  churches,  and  having  nothing  in  them  but 
naked  waits ;  who  discarded  every  sensuous  medium  of  worship,  and 
were  for  simply  elevating  the  thoughts  to  God  in  the  prayer  of  the 
spirit.*  The  great  neglect  which  from  motives  of  poUcy  was  shown  to 
the  iconoclasts  by  the  second  Nicene  council,'  served  to  promote  the 
succeeding  reactions  of  the  party.  For  the  truth  was,  tbat  multitudes 
of  the  party  had  submitted  in  that  council,  to  the  dominant  power,  and 
consented  to  a  recantation  which  they  might  afterwards  excuse  under 
the  softer  name  of  accommodation  (oixofo^i'it),  merely  for  the  sake  of 
retaining  their  bishoprics  ;  and  these  were  only  waiting  for  some  favor- 
able political  change,  to  reavow  pubhcly  the  principles  they  had  never 
relmqiushed,  and  to  hibor  more  zealously  than  ever  for  their  propaga- 
tion.3  The  change  so  earnestly  desired  by  this  party  took  place,  when 
Leo  the  Armenian,  a  man  from  the  bosom  of  the  army  m  which  with 
the  memory  of  iconoclast  emperors  had  been  transmitted  an  attachment 
to  their  religious  principles,  placed  himself,  in  the  year  813,  on  the 
imperial  tiirone.  It  was  already  noticed  with  surprise,  that  wnen  the 
patriarch  Nicephonis  invited  him  to  give  the  church  by  a  written  con- 
fession of  faith  in  accordance  with  the  church  orthodoxy,  the  customary 
pledge  of  security,*  he  put  it  off,  doubtless  not  without  a  purpose,  titt 
after  his  coronation.  The  patriarch  probably  dared  not,  on  account  of 
thisrefusalitorefuse  the  ceremony  of  coronation  to  an  emperor,  who 
already  had  the  power  in  his  hands ;  periiaps  at  the  moment  he  sus- 
pected nothing.  But  when  three  days  afterwards  he  again  invited  the 
crowned  emperor  to  do  the  same  thing,  the  latter  contrived  hi  some 
■way  or  other  wholly  to  evade  it ;  for  as  in  a  confession  embracing  the 

'  See  the  Interview  of  ihe  palriareh  Nice-  aavro  toI(  atpirucoi;  Kaipov  naX™  helvoi 

phoros  with  the  emperor  Leo  the  Arme-  dpn^u/tevoi  ri/v  oUeiav  dvaaeife^ar  j;"**- 

nian  in  Ihe  Life  of  Ihia  putriareh,  compcscd  wuTipor  ^vepeuaavro.      Hai-duin.    T.   V. 

by  Ihe  DeHCon  Ignalius,  Man*  1.3th,  i  43,  f.  990. 

and  in  tho  Collection  oiiginum  reriunqne  •  That  the  patriarch  Ehonld  require  snch 

Constantinopolitanaram  manipulus,  pub-  a  confession  of  him,  is  not  (o  he  regarded 

liihed  by  Franc.  CorabeTis.   Paris,  1664.  as  a  raarfc  of  anspicion,  since  evidently  Una 

pag  162.  was  one  of  ihe  cnstomarv  fbrmaliciea,  ob- 

*See  Vol,  III.  p.  23S.  served  by  every  new  emperor  on  entering 

'  Important  information  with  regard  to  npon  liis  government.    This  is  clearly  im- 

the  connection  of  these  ci-ents  is  supplied  plied  in  thp  language  of  the  historian  Jo- 

bj  Nieetas,  in  his  life  of  the  patriarch  Igna-  eeph   Gencsins,  nnru   rf    iSmw   t^S  sad' 

tiuB,  when  speaking  of  the  proceedings  of  ;,/juf  cvCTe;Jov[  marcwf.  1. 1.  «d.  Lachmann, 

ttie  second  cooncil  of  Nice,  he  saya ;  hiiiil)  pag.  36. 
iminradieTcpDV  /laWov  S  iinawTcpav  izi«l- 
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■whole  orthodox  faith,  the  confirmation  of  image-worship  and  the  con- 
demnation of  the  iconoclasts  could  not  fail  to  be  included,  he  would 
either  have  to  give  up  his  own  convictiona,  and  should  he  aftenvarda 
undertake  to  do  anything  against  images,  incur  the  charge  of  perjury 
and  of  a  fraud  practised  upon  the  church,  or  he  would  he  obhged  to 
declare  at  once  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign,  that  he  could  not 
make  the  usual  confession  on  the  subject  of  images,  thereby  calling 
forth  at  once  the  controversy  on  this  subject,  which  he  had  good  rea- 
sons for  avoiding.  But  the  patriarch's  suspicions  if  not  awakened  by 
the  first,  would  of  course  be  aroused  by  this  second  refusal  of  the  em- 
peror. The  emperor  before  he  attempted  to  do  anything  for  the  sup- 
pression of  images,  wished  to  be  still  fflrther  confirmed  in  his  own  con- 
victions, and  to  be  provided  with  the  means  of  rebutting  the  objections, 
which  might  be  urged  by  the  defenders  of  their  worship.  He  there- 
fore consulted  with  a  few  ecclesiastics  of  his  own  persuasion,  and  in 
particular  he  directed  one  of  them,  John  the  Grammarian,  to  bring  to- 
gether a  collection  of  declarations  from  the  older  church-fathers  on  the 
subject  in  question,  —  measures  which  of  course  would  only  serve  to 
etrengthen  him  in  his  own  views.  Once  while  he  was  attending  on  di- 
vine service,  the  words  were  recited  from  Isaiah  xl. :  "  To  whom  then 
will  ye  liken  God,"  etc.,  upon  which  the  iconoclasts  about  him  seizing 
on  the  passage,  endeavored  to  persuade  him  that  it  was  a  voice  from 
the  Almighty,  calling  upon  him  to  destroy  the  worship  of  idols.  In 
December  therefore  of  the  year  814  he  began  to  make  preparations 
for  the  aceompKshment  of  Ms  designs.  He  sought  gradually  to  gain 
over  the  patriarch  Nicephorus,  a  zealous  defender  of  unagc-woi-ship,i 
at  least  so  far  as  that  the  first  step  against  images  might  be  taken  with- 
out resistance  on  his  part.  Summoning  him  to  his  presence,  he  intro- 
duced the  subject  with  cautious  reserve,  saying  nothing  about  his  own 
repugnance  to  images,  but  dwelling  upon  the  disposition  which  prevail- 
ed among  the  people.  "  The  people  —  said  he  —  take  offence  at  image- 
worship  ;  they  look  upon  its  prevalence  as  the  cause  of  the  public  mis- 
fortunes, of  the  disastrous  defeats  we  have  suffered  from  infidel  nations" 

and  so  far  as  the  army  was  concerned,  he  may  have  said  the  truth. 

He  therefore  begged  liie  patriarch,  considering  that  such  was  the  dis- 
position of  the  public  mind,  to  ^ve  his  consent  that  those  images  which 
■were  placed  in  inferior  situations  nught  be  removed.^    But  when  the 

'  Hicephorus  was  descended  from  a  fam-  the  deaoon  Ignatins,   13  March;  in  the 

llv  of   most   devoted  image-worshippers.  Greek   origimd,   in    the    second    volume, 

^a  father,  one  of  tlie  imperial  secretaries  March,  in  the  Appendix,  f.  705. 

onder  Constantine  Copronjmns,  incarred  '  Tu  lo/ujM  mpielMfi-ev.    Possibly  this 

the  httter'fl  displeasure,  when  it  was  discov-  may  mean,  as  it  seems  to  have  been  under- 

ered,  ^at  he  kept  images  in  his  lionse  and  smai  by  manj,  "let  us  do  away  with 

worshipped  ihem.    He  was  sconi^ed,  de-  image-worship  altogether,  as  a  low,  nnwor- 

KieA  and  banished  for  refusing  to  renounce  (by  thing  ;'*  but  we  can  hardly  suppose  the 

age-worship.  Nicephorus  himself  shared  emperor  would  express  himself  so  harshly 

in  the  triumph  of  image-worship,  as  impe-  concerning  images,  when  it  was  his  design 

rial  commissary,  at  the  second  Nicene  coun-  to  bring  [lie  snhjeet  before  the  patriarch  in 

dL    Henextbecameamonk,and  wasele-  Ihe  gentlest  manner,  and  to  induce  him  to 

rated  from  the  monastic  life  to  the  palriar  consent  merely  to  an  olKom/iia.     It  is  bet^ 

ckaldlgnity.    See  his  Ijfe  bjhis  scholar,  ter  to  understand  by ^[o/iijiilsimply  the  jo- 
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patriarcli,  who  had  good  reason  to  fear  that  one  step  iu  yielding  would 
Boon  lead  to  another,  refused  to  listen  to  any  proposition  which  re- 
quired him  to  suit  his  conduct  to  the  public  tone  of  feeling,  the  empe- 
ror demanded  of  him  an  express  warrant  from  Scripture  ia  favor  of 
images.  Such  a  warrant,  the  patriarch  of  course  could  not  produce ; 
but  he  spoke  of  the  authority  of  tradition,  on  the  ground  of  which  many 
other  things  had  been  adopted  into  church  practice,  which  were  still 
held  sacred  by  the  emperor  himself,  though  they  wore  not  fotmd  pre- 
scribed in  the  sacred  Scriptures.  As  to  the  worship  of  images  (the 
iiqo<!»vT>i<ttt  before  the  images)  he  could  appeal  to  the  fact,  that  it  was 
precisely  the  same  with  the  homage  paid  to  the  cross  and  to  the  books 
of  the  gospels ;'  for  as  we  have  already  observed,'  the  iconoclasts  were 
guilty  of  an  inconsistency  in  paying  adoration  to  the  cross,  concerning 
the  magical  powers  of  wmch,  they  adopted  the  common  notions.'  With 
the  principle  of  a  reli^ous  mode  of  thinking  opposed  to  the  reigning 
spirit  of  the  age,  but  a  principle  not  as  yet  clearly  evolved  in  their  own 
minds  they  united  a  form  of  Christian  intuition  which  would  not  har^ 
monize  with  that  principle,  but  which  they  had  caught  up  from  the 
Christian  hfe  of  their  times.  Hence  the  defender  of  image-worship  had 
unquestionably  the  advantage  of  consistency  in  his  contest  wl:ii  the 
emperor. 

The  emperor  requested  the  patriarch  to  converse  on  the  subject  with 
those  of  the  clergy,  who  defended  the  opposite  principles,  and  to  conr 
aider  how  he  would  refute  the  arguments  which  they  could  produce. 
Nieephorus  promised  to  send  him  weli-instructed  theolo^ans,  who 
would  more  fully  explain  to  him  the  correct  doctrine  on  this  subject, 
and  refute  all  the  objections  of  its  opponents.  He  selected  for  this 
purpose  certain  bishops  and  monks ;  but  they  met  with  as  little  success 
in  their  object  as  he  had  done  himself,  and  they  refused  to  enter  into 
any  conference  with  the  heads  of  the  iconoclasts.  Meantime  the  fury 
of  the  soldiers,  who  were  deadly  opposed  to  images,  broke  out  in  open 
Tiolence ;  whether  it  could  no  longer  be  restrained,  or  whether,  ac- 


the  images  stand  as  historical  representa-  the  qnestion.    'O  aravpic  yup  lart  ri  ki 

tions,  as  menns  of  bringing  events  viviiih'  tou  dw^oAoK  u^mjToj'  rpiiraun'.    Antiir- 

before  the  senses  and  memor}',  (the;^  sua:  het.  II.  f.  88.    "Throngh  Christ  —  savs  he 

Sri  jtoWi'  fi  liTTopla,  k^yf/aeu;  no!  uvaii-  — the  cross  is  become  sanctified."   £  92. 

v^aeat  Wjw  Eitoitq),  they  were  opposed  The  party  appealed  to  all  those  passages 

only  to  the  umeUp  of  these  images ;  and  to  of  tbe  New  Testament,  which  speak  of  the 

counteract  this  among  the  people,  they  in-  signiflcanec  and  power   of  the  cresa  of 

sist^,  that  the  images  shonld  be  taken  Chiist ;  and  they  weie  of  the  opinion,  thai 

away  from  the  low  places  (roif  XWI^''^-  no  texts  could  lie  found  where  the  hke  was 

potf),  shonld  be  everywhere  removed  from  said  of  the  image  of  Christ     But  to  this 

places  where  the  multitude  conld  touch  Theodore  replied,  that  these  texts  spoke 

them.    See  Theodore's  Antjrrheticus  H.  not  of  the  sign  of  the  cross,  but  of  that 

■gainst  the  Iconoclasts  opp.  f.  84.  which  was  represented  by  this  sign.     If 

>  See  tbe  statement  in  the  continuadon  that  which  hud  been  said  itf  the  thing  itself 

of  Theophanes,  fol.  347.  cd.  Venet.  was  here  transferred  to  its  sign,  ao  might 

*  Vol,  III.  p,  313.  that  which  is  said  of  Christ  be  applied  lo 

'  The  opponent  of  images,  whom  Theo-  his  image.  Antirrhet.  I.  f.  16. 
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cording  to  the  current  report,  they  were  set  on  by  t!ie  emperor  liimself. 
It  wreaked  itself  on  that  colossal  image  of  Christ,  standing  before  the 
emperor's  palace,  which  Leo  the  Isaurian  had  removed,  and  which 
Irene  had  restored  to  ita  former  position.  This  furnished  a  reason  or 
a  pretext  to  the  emperor  for  removing  the  image  once  more,  so  as  to 
secure  it  from  the  insults  of  the  soldiers.  The  patriarch  looked  upon 
these  occurrences  as  betokening  the  danger  which  now  threatened  the 
faith,  and  in  the  night  he  called  together  within  his  palace  several  bishops 
and  abbota,  to  deliberate  on  what  was  to  be  done  for  averting  the  dan- 
ger, and  to  invoke  the  ctvine  assistance  in  behalf  of  the  church.  The 
emperor,  on  learning  of  this,  dreaded  the  consequences  of  such  a  com- 
bination. At  day-break  he  sent  for  the  patriarch,  whom  he  accused 
of  fomenting  schism,  and  of  sowing  the  seeds  of  insurrection,  while 
the  emperor  himself  was  only  studying  how  to  preserve  the  peafle. 
He  requested  him,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  make  his  appearance,  and 
to  ^ve  him  a  report  of  all  that  had  been  done.  The  patriarch  obeyed, 
and  the  whole  assembly  went  with  him.  He  first  had  a  private  audi- 
ence with  the  emperor,  while  the  others  waited  before  the  gates  of  the 
palace.'  The  emperor  received  the  patriarch  with  reproachful  lan- 
guage for  acting  so  contrary  to  his  own  salutary  measures  to  promote 
pure*  doctrine  and  the  peace  of  the  church.  He  could_  appeal  to  his 
own  knowledge,  that  a  party  by  no  means  small  or  insignificant  had  se- 
ceded from  the  church  on  account  of  these  images,  firmly  believing 
they  had  on  their  side  the  authority  of  Scripture.a  For  tMs  reason, 
it  was  their  own  duty  to  hear  the  argumonte  of  this  party  and  to  re- 
fute them.  He  therefore  demanded  once  more,  that  a  conference 
should  be  held  between  the  bishops  and  theologians  of  the  two  par- 
ties. , 

Here  arose  a  dispute  betwixt  the  patriarch  and  the  emperor  on  the 
employment  of  images  in  religion,  and  on  their  worship.  Nicephorua 
resorted  to  the  common  arguments,  and  refuted  the  objection  drawn 
from  the  forbidding  of  images  in  the  Old  Testament,  after  the  current 
fashion  of  polemics  among  the  imago-worshippers,  as  we  have  explained 
it  in  our  aecount  of  the  image-controveraes  in  the  first  section.^    At 

'  The  aulhoritiea  followed  in  Ihva  account  which  it  is  represented  in  the  tvm  reports 

are    besides   the   continuation   of  Theo-  citvd  on  p.  533,  yet  we  may  suppose  that 

nliiies,   already   cited,   ihe  Life    of  iho  something  like  this  was  said  on  both  sides ; 

Earih  Niee^oros,   also   cited  above,  we  have  Sie  current  form  of  the  arguments 

and  the  Life  of  the  abbot  Nieetas,  by  his  used  by  the  two  parties.    It  deserves  no- 

Xlar  Theostericti  3d  April,  in  tL  1.  tlce  that  aecordmg  to  .he  statements  of  Ni- 

Tom  oftheAprii-AppenSix,f.23.   The  cephoras  in  delenduig  the  worship  of  the 

Life  of  Theodore,  abbot  of  the  monastery  images  of  the  samts.  the  samts  aj;e.dis«m- 

Stndium    at  Constantinople,  prefixed   to  guished  from  the  great  mass  olthnsuana, 

Us  Works  in  Sirmond,  opp.  T.  V.  iusomnch  that  he  depreciates  the  ordinary 

"  OiiK  aiaaa,  in  oiiic  ciapiOiirfov  /«pof  Christian  life,  representing  the  smnts  as 

St^xJ^i"-^  i«A,..;ar  AiTra™  rf/t  r^r  ^ose  who  alone  ans«-ered  W  the  .d^of 

,!,aJ,,v  !vn:ev  vofl*Sr  re  nai  araaeuc,  Aij-  that  life.     He  divides  men,  with  reference 


aeiJv  ypa^tseir  irepi  tk  Tovmv  airoTpo'rjit    i 


of  God,  int. 


i^r«"SE«ou  iT^rij-^a™.     See  the  Life  those  who  shun  sin  IVom  tfear  of  the  di.ine 

fMil7.i.n™.  1  r>  s  40  pnni*limon(,s/an?fi,-  those  who  are  mated 

"  '  Thoa^hriita  Jnve^sation  between  the  !o  strive  after  goodness  by  the  hope  of  fa- 

empemrTdTe  patriarch  ecrtaiuly  did  not  tu,^  blessings  Hr^A™.  ;  llna^ly,  those  who 

SSS^iTd  word  ^r  word  to  the'form  in  do  good  not  from  the  impulses  of  few  « 
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the  same  time  he  declared  that,  though  he  could  discourse  with  the 
emperor,  he  could  hold  no  sort  of  intercourse  with  the  clergy  who  had 
separated  themselves  from  the  church.  lie  then  begged  that  he  might 
be  allowed  to  introduce  into  the  emperor's  presence  several  witnesses 
of  the  principles  he  had  expressed,  and  being  permitted,  sent  for  the 
bishops  and  monks  assembled  before  the  gates  of  the  pfilace.  Many 
of  them  spoke  with  great  freedom  in  favor  of  image- worship.  Among 
the  boldest  was  the  man  who  then  stood  at  the  head  of  monachism  in 
the  Greek  church,  Theodore,  abbot  of  the  famous  monastery  in  Con- 
stantinople, called  the  Studion,  after  the  name  of  its  founder,  Studius, 
a  noble  Roman.'  This  person  had  often  shown  before,  under  persecu- 
tions and  sufferings,  the  inflexibility  and  steadfastness  of  his  zeal  in 
maintaining  the  sacred  laws  against  the  attacks  of  those  who  were  pos- 
sessed of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  power,  and  had  thus  acquired  a 
moral  power  which  despotism  itself  was  forced  to  respect,*  He  caused 
it  to  be  felt  in  the  present  case  The  check  presented  by  the  popes 
in  the  Westen  cl  urch  iga  n  t  tl  e  arb  trary  exer  loe  of  poht  cal 
power  son  et  mes  n  defence  of  tl  e  mteresta  of  rebg  a  d  n  orabty 
would  n  t  often  n  the  Greek  church  wl  re  no  b  ahoj  s  to  be 
found  so  ndepende  t  of  tl  e  vil  government  prqpe  d  f  om  m  nks 
who  by  t  e  un  enal  ve  orat  wh  eh  tl  en-  a  l  te  el  fe  had  procured 
for  them  exerc  dapreiomma  t  uSuence  over  tie  pe  [le  and  whose 
unconquerable  disposition,  qmckened  and  animated  by  faith,  opposed  a 

of  hope,  but  out  of  pnre,  free  love,  l/ie  chil-  bored  to  preserve  alivo  the  consciousness 
dren  of  God,  (he  heira  of  God  and  joint-  of  it  in  (he  hearts  of  Ihe  people,  for  already 
heirs  with  Christ,  whose  intercessions  with  had  the  emperor's  example,  sanctioned  by 
Ood  ore  most  prevailing,  to  whom,  ea  m  tlie  concurrence  of  the  church,  found  na- 
the  satellites  of  a  king,  we  appi;  for  aid,  meroos  imitators.  Neither  marks  of  honor 
begging  tirem  10  lay  before  him  tlie  ncti-  nor  the  flatteries  of  the  emperor  and  of  his 
tiona,  which  we,  in  the  consciousness  of  onr  new  consort,  nor  thre«ts,  could  move  The- 
sins,  venture  not  to  present  in  our  own  pec-  odore  Ui  yield.  He  was  seourgcd  and  ex- 
sons.  Vid.  Combefla  manipulus,L  o.  171.  iled;  but  he  ton^noed  steadfast, fired  the 
'  Theodore  was  eilucatcd  first  Hs  a  monk,  monks  and  ecclesiastics  to  resistance,  and 
in  (he  monastery  of  Saccudion,  under  his  called  to  his  assistance  the  more  indcpend- 
nnole,  the  venerated  Platon.  See  above,  ent  voice  of  the  pope.  He  renoanced 
Vol.  m  p,  100,  then  in  794  he  was  forced  church-fellowship  with  the  emperor,  and 
by  the  latter,  who,  on  acconnt  of  his  ad-  with  all  those  who  approved  of  this  adul- 
TSnced  age,  was  no  longer  able  to  discbar^  terous  connection,  as  he  termed  it.  He  in- 
the  duties  of  the  office,  to  take  his  place  as  vcighcd  with  pious  indignation  against  tbe 
abhot.  In  the  yeni'  738,  he  became  abbot  pretences,  that  such  a  compliance  with  Iha 
of  the  monastery  of  Studion,  which  had  emperor's  wishes  was  bnt  an  oimwo/iia,  that 
been  destroyed  under  that  enemy  of  the  the  divine  laws  were  not  to  be  enforced  on 
monks,  Constantlne  Copronymos.    Under  monarchs  as  on  others.    He  pronounced 

'  When  the  young  emperor  Constantine,  antichrist,  and  zcalonsly  contended  for  the 

son  of  Irene,  repodiated  hia  spouse,  com-  truth,  that  there  was  but  one  gospel  for  all; 

pelling  her  to  enter  a  convent,  and  insisted  monarchs,  as  well  as  sabjeets,  mnst  all  in 

on  marrying  a  iadyof  the  conrt,  Theodota,  like  manner  bow  before  the  laws  of  God, 

kinswoman  of  Theodore ;  when  an  emi-  and  no  man  had  power  to  grant  a  dispensa- 

nent  ecclesiastic,  Joseph  Oeeonomus  of  the  tion  from  these.  When,  at  a  later  period, 

church  at  Constantinople,  was  prevailed  on  the  emperor  Nicephorus  forced  die  patri- 

to  bestow  the  Christian  consecration  on  a  arch  of  that  name  to  reinstate  the  oecono- 

connection  formed  in  violation  of  the  divine  mus  Joseph  in  his  office,  from  which  he  had 

taw :  when  Tarasins,  patriarch  of  Constan-  been  deposed,  Theodore  stood  forth  against 

linople,  dared  not  say  a  word  in  opposition  this  measare,  and  involved  himself  in  new 

to  this  proceeding,  it  was  the  nonagenarian  persecutions.     The  letters  of  Theodore  re- 

Platon,  and  his  nephew  Theodore,  who  lerring  to  these  contests,  are  to  be  found  in 

■poke  out  in  the  name  of  the  law,  aud  la-  Ihe  tol  book  of  these  letters 
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firm  bulwark  of  defence  agsunst  the  inroads  vf  temporal  power.    Snch 
a  person  was  Theodore.  ,    , 

He  ventured  in  this  case  to  enter  a  protest  agamst  the  very  pnnci- 
p!e  of  Byzantine  despotism.  He  told  the  emperor  that  it  belonged  to 
him  to  guide  the  affairs  of  state  and  of  war,  not  the  affairs  of  the 
church  ■  for  the  administration  of  these  church  offices  had  been  di- 
vinely kiatituted.  St.  Paul,  in  Ephesians  iv.,  said  that  Christ  had  ap- 
pointed apostles,  prophets,  and  pastors ;  but  not  kings.  Said  the  ein- 
peror,  "  Do  not  rulers,  then,  belong  also  to  ti.e  church?"  Instead 
of  correcting  this  misapprehension,  Theodore  unfitly  replied :  "  The 
emperor  belongs  to  the  church,  if  he  does  not  wilfully  exclude  himself 
from  it,  if  he  does  not  company  with  heretics,  on  whom  the  anathema 
of  the  church  has  lighted."  Upon  this,  the  emperor  kidignantly  dis- 
missed them.  Still  it  was  by  no  means  his  intention  to  stand  forth  as 
an  avowed  opponent  of  images.  In  the  presence  of  these  eeclraias- 
tics  he  took  out  an  image  from  his  bosom  and  kissed  it.  He  always 
assumed  the  air  of  one  who  only  spoke  in  the  name  of  that  koportaiit 
party,  the  iconoclaata,  a  party  which  might  any  day  occasion  a  dis- 
turbance of  the  puhEc  peace.  He  wished  to  be  regarded  as  a  neu- 
tral, a  mediator  (f«a<>i?e),  as  he  styled  himself,  between  the  two  par- 
ties, laboring  to  negotiate  a  rciinion ;  but  the  image  worshippers  re- 
fused to  enter  mto  any  conference  with  those  whom  they  affected  to 
consider  as  heretics,  and  excluded  from  the  communion  of  the  church. 
By  the  obstinacy  and  the  violence  of  the  leading  men  on  the  side  of 
the  image-worshippers,  and  by  the  impatience  of  the  military  who  de- 
manded the  extirpation  of  idol-worship  on  the  other,  the  emperor  him^ 
self  was  constantly  propelled  forward  from  one  step  to  another  m  the 
measures  which  he  adopted. 

After  he  had  dismissed  the  ecclesiastics  from  his  palace,  the  monks 
assembled  in  a  body  at  the  residence  of  the  abbot  Theodore,  where 
the  latter,  by  his  authority  and  his  words,  enkindled  their  zeal  in  favor 
of  the  images.  From  such  meetings,  the  most  dangerous  consequences 
were  to  be  apprehended  to  the  pubhc  tranquillity.  AVhcn  the  monks 
had  retired  to  their  clobters,  command  was  ^ven  by  the  prefect  of  the 
residential  city  of  Constanthiople,  in  the  emperor's  name,  to  ail  ab- 
bots, that  they  should  hold  no  meetings  together,  that  they  must  aV 
stain  from  all  conversations  on  the  disputed  points  of  faith,  and  from 
all  answers  to  questions  relating  thereto.  All  were  reqmred  to  bmd 
themselves,  by  the  signature  of  their  names,  to  obey  this  edict.  iVIany 
subscribed  without  heatation ;  thmking  that  silence  was  no  denial  of 
the  truth.  But  such  waa  not  the  opinion  of  the  abbot  Theodore.  He 
refused  to  subscribe,  saying  it  was  right  to  obey  God  rather  than 
man.  He  issued  a  circular  letter  to  the  monks,'  severely  reflecting 
upon  the  conduct  of  those  who  subscribed  the  edict.  He  dechred 
that  they  had  betrayed  the  truth,  and  violated  their  duty  as  abbote. 
He  opposed  to  them  the  example  of  the  apostles,  who  would  not  be 
prevented  by  any  human  power  from  testifying  of  Christ.     He  con- 
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trasted  their  conduct  with  tliat  of  the  ancient  monks.  Should  the 
abbots  say  in  justification  of  themselves,  "  Wlmt  are  we  ?  "  (What 
can  we  do  against  the  command  of  the  emperor  ?)  —  he  had  to  reply : 
"  In  the  first  place,  you  are  Christians,  who  in  every  way  are  bound 
to  speak  now ;  —  then  monks,  who,  loosed  from  the  tiea  of  the  world, 
are  not  to  suffer  yourselves  to  be  determined  by  any  outward  consid- 
erations ;  finally,  abbots,  whose  vocation  it  ia  to  see  that  every  stone 
of  stumbling  be  removed  from  the  way  of  others,  and  are  the  more  bound 
therefore  to  avoid  being  stones  of  stumbling  yourselves.  Christ  de- 
clares, that  he  will  refuse  to  receive  no  one  who  cornea  to  bim,  John 
6:  37.  Bat  should  a  monk  or  an  abbot  come  to  you,  to  inquire  after 
the  truth,  must  you  withhold  from  them  the  instruction,  because  the 
emperor  has  commanded  it  ?  Then  surely  you  have  hy  your  subscrip- 
tion pledged  yourselves  to  obey  the  emperor  rather  than  Christ." 

At  first,  the  bishops  and  abbots,  by  their  resistance  to  the  emperor's 
orders,  expoaed  themselves  to  persecution,  not  as  image-worshippers, 
but  as  rebels  against  the  imperial  authority.  But  as  it  was  the  time 
of  a  high  festival,  the  emperor  chose  to  do  nothing  then  which  might 
occasion  a  disturbance.  On  the  festival  of  Christmas  he  attended  the 
public  services  of  the  church  ;  and  as  the  emperor  was  allowed  to  enter 
the  holy  of  holies,  and  there  partake  of  the  holy  sacrament  of  the  Supper, 
he  made  use  of  this  privilege,  and,  as  he  entered,  prostrated  himself  he- 
fore  the  curtains  of  the  sanctuary,  on  which  was  painted  the  story  of 
Christ's  nativity.'  This  occasioned  great  rejoicings  among  the  unage- 
■worshippers.  They  looked  upon  it  aa  a  favorable  omen,.a  token  that 
the  emperor  meant  to  proceed  no  further  in  attackmg  the  images. 
But  their  joy  was  soon  at  an  end  —  for  the  emperor,  to  whom  it  was 
not  agreeable,  doubtless,  that  too  much  should  be  inferred  from  his 
conduct,  omitted  the  ceremony  of  prostration  at  the  next  succeeding 
festival  of  Epiphany.  The  patriarch  Hicephorus  bid  Theodore  take 
courage  ;  he  wrote  pressing  letters  to  the  empress,  and  to  several  of 
the  more  important  men  at  court,  calling  upon  them  all  to  use  their  in- 
fluence with  the  emperor,  to  dissuade  him  from  undertaking  to  remove 
the  images.  This  brought  him  into  still  greater  disgrace  with  the  em- 
peror, who  manifested  his  displeasure  by  depriving  him  of  an  office 
attached  to  the  patriarchal  dignity,  the  oversight  of  the  church  valua- 
bles, and  by  forbiddmg  him  publicly  to  preach,  or  celebrate  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  Supper.^  It  was  with  reluctaDce  that  the  emperor  re- 
sorted to  force,  with  reluctance  that  he  deposed  the  patriarch :  but 
having  once  made  bis  oivn  subjective  views  a  law  for  the  church,  no 
other  course  was  left  for  him  to  take.  The  palace  of  the  patriarch 
■was  attacked  by  the  soldiers,^  which  shows  how  deeply  ho  had  incurred 
the  hatred  of  the  iconoclasts.  The  emperor  meanwhile  succeeded 
in  inducing  many  bishops,  even  such  as  had  previously  united  with  the 

'  See  the  cotninaation  of  Theophanes,  p.  Kpuirr^  lepovpyuv  Nn^^^cif  avoAiaci  t4 
3*8.  lUi^pa. 

'  See  Ihe  Life  of  Nicephonis,  ^  60,  and  '  As  the  image- worshippers  assert,  at  the 
the  ai^re  cited  letters  of  Theodore,  II,  li :  instigation  of  the  emperor ;  but  here  wo 
have  no  good  reason  to  lielieve  Ibam. 
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patriarch  in  defending  the  images,  to  acijuJesce  in  his  measures. 
These  bishops  were  invited  to  asaemblo  in  a  ajnod  (a  so  called  avToSog 
ivSti^ovaa)  at  Conatantmople,  for  the  purpose  of  issuing  the  firat  ordi- 
nances against  images.  The  patriarch  Nicephorus  steadfastly  resisted 
their  decrees,  and  refused  to  recognize  the  authority  of  the  synod. 
Therefore,  in  the  year  815,  he  was  deposed  and  hanished ;  and  Theo- 
dotu^  Cassiteras,  a  layman  of  noble  birth,  belon^ng  to  an  iconoclastic 
race,  being  a  descendant  of  Constantine  Copronymus,  was  appointed 
his  successor.  But  the  party  of  the  imago-worshippers,  who  persisted 
in  recognizing  Nicephorus  as  the  only  regular  patriarch,  renounced 
church  fellowship  with  the  man  who  had  been  put  in  his  place.  The 
abbot  Theodore  was  the  soul  of  this  party.  He  declared  the  recogni- 
tion of  image-worahip  to  be  one  of  the  essentials  of  faith ;  for,  accord- 
ing to  that  connection  of  ideas  which  we  have  already  explained,  faith 
in  the  true  incarnation  of  the  liOgos,  and  consequently  in  Jesus,  as 
Redeemer,  seemed  to  him  inseparably  connected  with  the  recognition 
of  the  true  image  of  Jeans,  and  the  worship  of  Jesus  in  his  image. 
Confess  Christ,  confess  his  image  ;  deny  Christ,  deny  his  image. 

In  the  controversy  between  the  image-worshippcra  and  the  icono- 
clasts generally  was  exhibited,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out  in  the 
first  section  relating  to  these  disputes, i  the  antagonism  between  two 
tendencies  of  tlie  religious  spirit ;  a  tendency  on  ^e  one  side  to  idealr 
i»m,  and  a  tendency  on  the  other  to  realism  ;  though  tho  tendency  to 
idealism  in  the  iconoclasts  was  still  covered  up  under  many  foreign 
elements,  derived  from  the  tendency  of  the  times  to  a  sensuous  real- 
ism,—  was  still  a  more  or  less  unconscious,  undeveloped  thing.  That 
element  of  sensuous  realism  in  the  Christian  spirit,  now  found  a  pow- 
erful representative  in  Theodore,  in  whose  character  all  was  of  a  piece. 
The  iconoclasts  frequently  insisted  on  the  duty  of  worshipping  Gid  in 
spirit  and  in  truth.  They  called  it  a  humbEng  of  Christ  and  of  the 
Spirit,  to  represent  them  by  images  made  of  earthly  materials.  Let 
Christ  remain,  said  they,  for  the  contemplation  of  the  spirit ;  it  is 
only  by  the  Holy  Spirit  we  receive  into  the  soul  his  true  image,  —  a 
divine  image  of  him  by  the  work  of  sanctification.  In  opposition  to 
tlus,  says  Theodore ;  "  That  which  you  con^der  humbling,  is  precisely 
■what  is  exalting  and  worthy  of  God.  Is  it  not  the  humiliation  of  self 
that  glorifies  the  great  t  So  His  condescension  to  us,  who  is  exalted 
above  all,  redounds  to  hia  glory.  The  Creator  of  all  things  became 
flesh,  and  did  not  (hsdajn  to  be  bo  called  as  he  appeared.  If  the  con- 
templation of  the  Spirit  had  sufficed,  then  he  needed  only  to  present 
himself  to  us  in  this  ;**  and  we  should  have  to  consider  his  human 
appearance  and  his  human-  life  as  an  empty  show.  But  God  forbid. 
He,  being  man,  suffered  as  a  man ;  ho  ate  and  drank,  and  was  subject 
to  all  all'ections,  like  as  we  are,  sin  excepted.  And  thus  what  seems 
to  be  a  hunuliation,  a  debasement,  redounded  rather  to  the  glory  of 
the  Eternal  Word."^     Again,  the  iconoclasts  maintained,  that  by 

'  See  VoL  m  p.  198.  '  ADllrrhetic.  I,  f,  75. 
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reason  of  tlie  anla/postasia  of  the  humanity  in  Christ,  the  Logos  itself 
constituting  bia  personality,  only  a  universal  human  nature  could  be 
ascribed  to  him,  and  he  coiJd  not  be  represented  with  the  same  particu- 
lar and  characteristic  marks,  as  any  other  human  individual.^  On  the 
other  hand,  Theodore  says :  "  The  universal  subsists  only  in  the  iadi- 
viduaJ.  If  we  do  not  conceive  human  nature,  as  suhsiating  in  the 
individutd,  we  must  wholly  deny  its  reality,  and  fall  into  Docetism."^ 
The  iconoclasts  condemned  images  formed  of  earthly  matter,  as  a 
degradation  of  tho  holy,  the  divine,  —  as  a  work  of  pagan,  juggling 
art ;  Theodore,  on  the  contrary,  sees  something  divine  in  art,  that 
art  which  forms  an  image  of  man,  just  as  he  himself  was  created 
after  the  image  of  God,  and  became  a  copy  of  the  divine  in  human 
form.^  In  his  entire  human  appearance,  Christ  was  the  image  of 
God  ;  Christ,  therefore,  must  also  admit  of  being  represented  in  the 
like  manner.*  Considering  the  subject  from  this  point  of  view,  it  may 
be  easily  explained  why  Theodore  should  contend  so  zealously  for 
images ;  for  faith  in  the  reality  of  Christ's  human  nature ;  faith  in 
the  fact,  that  through  Christ  the  chasm  before  existing  betwixt  God 
Mid  man  was  filled  up  ;  ftuth  in  the  glorification  of  human  nature  by 
Christ,  was  identified  by  him  with  the  recognition  of  religious  images. 
This  connected  whole  of  reh^ous  intuition  was  his  point  of  departure, 
in  all  he  said,  wrote,  and  did,  in  the  present  controversy. 

He  assured  the  deposed  patriarch,  Nicephorus,  that  he  sympathized 
with  him  in  his  sufferings  for  the  truth,*  On  Palm  Sunday,  815,  he 
directed  his  monks  to  bear  images  in  solemn  procession  round  the 
court  of  the  monastery,  chanting  hymns  in  their  praise.  This  excited 
the  displeasure  of  the  emperor.  He  directed  that  Theodoro  should 
be  threatened  with  severe  punishment ;  but  such  threats  could  make 
no  impresaon  on  a  man,  who  longed  to  suffer  for  what  he  believed  to 
be  the  cause  of  Christ,  The  new  patriarch,  'I'heodotus,  assembled,  in 
the  meantune,  a  council  at  Constantinople,  which  abolished  the  de- 
crees of  the  second  Hicene  council,  and  again  banished  images  from 
the  churches.  This  council  issued  a  circular  letter,  summoning  all 
abbots  to  appear  and  assist  in  the  common  deliberations  at  Constanti- 
nople; but  a  large  number  of  them  declined  to  comply,  on  the  ground 
that  they  did  not  recognize  this  aa  a  regulai-  assembly.  The  abbot 
Theodore,  in  the  name  of  tiiis  oppoation  party,  sent  a  letter  to  the 
synod,  setting  forth,  that  according  to  the  ecclesiastical  laws  tliey 
could  not  put  their  hands  to  anything  which  related  to  the  general 
concerns  of  the  church  without  their  bishop,  Nicephoi-us,  nor  take 
part  in  the  proceedings  of  any  synod  assembled  without  his  concur- 
rence ;  at  the  same  tdme  expressing  themselves,  in  the  stnjngcit  terms, 
in  favor  of  image-worship.     As  to  the  abbots  who  compheLl  witli  the 

'  Ei  napua  iropadojuf  aviXi^ev  i  XpfU-         '  M^  ovtuv  tChi  koi)'  sxacra  IvyjUjToi,  6 

Tin  ica96?ioa  unSpujroi',  vCii  upa  iifturin  &iid puTvoi,  Seixwai  tStMu  r^  xi^il"'-  i^ap- 

TOVT^  ^V^a^fiivjfii  eipiancaSai  itai  Xl"^-  X^'"  "■*  "'i  tUovovpyia;  elioi 

iiaai  diopopoij:  KaTajpdfca&ai;  Antirrhet.         •  Antirrhet.  lU.  f.  123. 

m  1 108.  '  Theodoi.  Stndii.  1.  U.  ep.  IS. 
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invitation,  the  emperor  endeavored  to  bring  them  over  to  his  own 
views  ;  first  by  friendly  words,  then  by  threats. .  If  the  latter  had  no 
effect,  he  caused  them  to  be  imprisoned,  and  then  sent  into  exile. 
But  after  a  short  time  he  recalled  them  ;  and  promised  tiiem  seciffity, 
provided  only  they  would  recognize  Tlieodotus  as  patriarch,  and  maia- 
tain  church-fellowship  with  him.  Thus  it  should  seem,  it  was  the 
emperor's  plan,  when  be  found  it  impossible  as  yet  to  force  these 
monks  to  submit  to  the  decrees  against  images,  to  make  them  promise, 
at  least,  that  though  they  worshipped  images  themselves,  they  would 
not  stigmatize  the  other  party  aa  heretics,  nor  occasion  any  aehisni. 
A  part  of  the  monks  agreed  to  this ;  many  of  them,  however,  as  for 
instance  tiie  abbot  Nicetas,  afterwards  repented  that  they  had  been 
induced  to  yield  so  far  as  tJiia,  retracted  their  promise,  openly  testified 
their  zeal  tor  image-worship,  and  thus  exposed  themselves  to  new  per- 
secutions.' The  emperor  met  with  the  most  violent  resistance  from 
the  abbot  Theodore.  This  abbot  carried  his  fanatical  zeal  against 
the  iconoclasts,  whom  he  considered  as  heretics,  to  such  a  length, 
that  he  not  only  held  it  to  be  his  duty  to  abstain  from  all  church 
fellowship  with  them,  but  to  avoid  all  intercourse  with  them,  to  refuse 
even  to  eat  or  drink  with  them.''  Whoever  consented  to  do  even  this, 
was  to  be  excommunicated,  and  not  restored  without  church-penance. 
If  aril  intercourse  with  the  iconoclasts  was  looked  upon  as  defiUng, 
much  less  could  it  be  permitted  to  receive  from  them,  or  from  those 
who  stood  in  church-feUowship  with  them,  any  ecclesiastical  act  what- 
soever, baptism,  distribution  of  the  eucharist,  or  the  consecration  of  a 
marriage.^  As,  according  to  the  emperor's  plan,  it  was  only  required 
of  the  monks  that  they  should  not  renounce  the  fellowship  of  the 
new  patriarch,  and  of  the  bbhops  devoted  to  him,  many,  to  escape 
persecution,  without  giving  up  their  convictions,  allowed  themselves 
to  resort  to  a  certidn  mental  reservation,  —  a  so  caUed  oUovonla. 
They  avowed,  that  ^ey  remained  in  the  fellowship  of  the  church ; 
but  by  this  they  understood  the  church-fellowship  with  the  orthodox ; 
and  tihus  they  succeeded  to  overreach  their  examiners.*  But  Theo- 
dore  declared,  that  this  was  not  accommodation-^  (oixovofda),  but 

'  Tid.  Vila  Nieetae  §  40.  iiaff^ri-dcl^  as  /li  xoiravii,  mt  jirp  aTavpov, 

'  K&v  h  0iiuiiaTi  KOi  iro/iaTi  ical  <jiMf  (the  cross  affixed,  according  lo  tJic  asuul 

OvyKaTuai     Tolt    alpeTiKoli,     iiTreb&viiaf.  custom,  to    the   Eignature),  on  Koifuvij, 

Theodor.  Stndit  II.  33.  pi)**  irepov  jroT.virpay/iQVi/'Sel^  napa  ruv 

"  Whea  the  iconoclasts    ruled    in    the  aipenKSii',  airoi  6i   JjoiTor   KpiSivv   T^ 

Greek  chnrdi,  and  those  ecclesiastics,  who  Xoyia/ii^  &T"rep  iS    hpSoSa^oo  smvavCni 

renounced  fellowship  vdih  them,  were  re-  el/ii. 

garded  by  the  families  devoted  to  Image-        '  In  the  Greek  church,  where  the  prin- 

worship  as  the  onlj  true  Catholic  clergy,  ciple  of  oUovBpia  was  often  applied,  in 

the  (iildren  from  all  quarters,  city  and  direct  contradiction  to  tmth,  it  must  be 

coantry,  were  brought  in  great  numbers  to  r^arded  aa  a  distinguished  merit  of  Theo- 

the  latter,  to  recdve  fl-om  them  the  rite  of  dure  Studita,  that  he  followed  Basil  of 

baptism.    See  Mcelas'  Life  of  Ignatius,  Ciesarea,  and  upheld  the  law  of  reradty 

Harduin.T.  f.  931.    And  those  who  wish-  as  one  of  uuconditioual  validity,  allowing 

ed  to  be  ordained  as  priests  travelled  for  no  exception  for  necessary  faisehood.    He 

this  purpose  to  Rome,  to  Lombardy,  or  lo  says,  in  general,  that  the  divine  laws  re- 

Naples.    See  Theoilorus  Studita,  1.  II.  ep.  quire  nncondiuonal  obedience,  and  allow 

215.  (.  583.  of  no  osception,  in  reference  to  persona, 

'  Theodor.  ep.  n.  40. ;   Elf  bp^oSo^o^  times,  or  circumsiaoces.    Holding  fast  to 
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treachery  to  tke  truth  ;  and  whoever  allowed  himself  in  such  a  trick, 
ought  to  he  cut  off,  as  a  traitor  to  the  truth,  from  the  communion. 
The  contest  for  images  among  such  people,  was  a  contest  for  life  or 
death.  When,  through  the  iniuence  of  the  monks,  these  principlea 
were  spread  among  the  people,  the  iconoclasts  would  nece^arily 
become  objects  of  universal  abhorrence,  and  the  strife  between  the 
two  ianatical  parties  lead  to  the  most  violent  political  disturbances. 
It  mattered  not  that  Theodore  was  banished  from  one  place  to  another, 
placed  under  a  stricter  watch,  kept  under  closer  confinement.  Wher- 
ever he  went,  he  still  labored  to  spread  image-worship,  and  to  foment 
the  spirit  of  resistance  against  the  imperial  measures.  Many  who 
had  acknowledged  fellowship  with  the  patriarch,  were,  by  his  influ- 
ence, induced  to  withdraw  it  again.  His  friends  contrived  to  bribe 
his  keepers,  or  the  latter,  out  of  pity  or  respect  to  the  venerable  old 
man,  connived  at  many  things.  Thus  he  ever  found  it  in  his  power  to 
maintain  a  correspondence  with  his  triends ;  and  by  his  words,  whUe 
absent  as  a  martyr,  to  accomphsh  so  much  the  more  for  the  good 
cause.  In  his  cell,  he  employed  himself  in  composing  works  in  de- 
fence of  image-woiship.  He  told  those,  who  were  conveying  him 
away  to  some  remoter  spot  of  confinement,  they  might  oblige  him  to 
change  his  place,  but  he  should  consider  every  place  as  his  own,  for 
the  whole  earth  was  the  Lord's,  and  they  could  not  compel  him  to 
silence.  Thus  then  the  emperor,  who  was  determined  not  to  give  up 
the  project  he  had  once  conceived,  of  destroying  image-worship  again 
by  the  civil  arm,  found  himself  compelled,  when  all  his  commands  fell 
powerless  on  the  inflexible  will  of  Theodore,  to  resort  to  those  violent 
and  cruel  measures,  which  it  was  evidently  his  intention,  in  the  first 
place,  to  avoid.  His  anger  against  the  monks,  who  chieSy  resisted 
his  will,  knew  no  bounds.  Exile,  close  confinement  in  chains,  hunger 
and'  thirst,  and  severe  scouring,  were  the  punishments  employed  to 
compel, them  to  yield.  For  the  most  part,  the  persecution  was  di- 
rected exclusively  against  the  monks.  Here  and  there,  however, 
laymen,  who  had  been  hurried  away  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  monks, 
also  suffered.1  The  greatest  martyr  of  all  was  Theodore,  who  was 
left  half-dead  under  the  lashes  of  the  scourge.  He  had  a  faithM 
companion  and  sharer  of  his  sufferings,  in  his  scholar,  Nicholas,^  who 
forgot  his  own  afflictions  to  administer  to  the  wants  of  his  spiritual 
father.  A  nun  provided  him  with  the  means  of  sustenance,  at  the 
haaard  of  her  life,  and  in  despite  of  the  insults  to  which  she  exposed 

rrit«e  (1.  II.  ep.  55)  to  a 

„.,_ ..__    _..,_ ,    3  chained  and  impiisoned 

:'a  self,  he  is  still  cmhar-  for  image-worship,  that  he  was  lie  only 
nissed  by  those  cases  of  collision  wliich  confessor  among  the  laily.  Yot  in  another 
relate  to  one's  duties  toothers.  In  these  letter  (L  II.  71),  he  says;  Women  and 
cases,  he  would  get  along  by  resorting  to  maidensj  laymen  and  senators,  were  to  be 
Mphistical  iiitsrprelation,  to  a  certain  found  among  the  sufferers, 
reservaiio  mentalis.  Thna  ho  thinks  it  *  His  Life  in  Combefis  Bibliothecae  pa- 
would  be  iinnecGsEary  to  admit  that  falsa  tram  novum  aaclarium.  Paris,  1648,  T.  II. 
hood  is  in  any  case  allowable.  Vid.  1.  II.  In  the  I-atin  translation,  in  the  ftctis  sane- 
ep.  39.  tor.  Febmar.  T.  L  f.  538. 
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herself,  in  one  prison  wliere  he  suffered  from  want.'  Once,  after 
being  severely  scourged,  he  was  cast  into  a  dungeon,  where,  cut  off 
from  all  intercourse  with  others,  and  from  all  hope  that  on  the  first 
failure  of  his  store  of  food,  some  compassionate  keeper  would  secretly 
share  with  him  his  allowance,  death  by  atarvaiion  stared  him  in  the 
face.  He  then  wrote :  ^  "  God  nourishes  us,  and  we  praise  him. 
But  if,  by  God's  providence,  the  means  of  sustenance  fails,  my  life 
will  end,  and  in  this  also  I  will  rejoice.  This  also  is  a  great  ^ft  of 
God."  He  saw  in  all  things  the  grace  of  God,  freely  bestowed  with- 
out any  merit  of  his  own.* 

If  we  may  credit  Theodore,*  —  whose  story,  we  must  admit, 
perfectly  accords  with  the  spirit  of  the  Byzantine  despotism,  —  a 
secret  police  was  established,  for  the  purpose  of  hunting  out  all  iiie 
refuges  of  image-worship.  Hired  spies  were  scattered  in  every  direc- 
tion,* whose  business  it  was  to  inform  against  every  man,  who  spoke 
offensively  of  the  emperor,  who  refused  to  have  any  fellowship  wiOi 
iconoclasts,  every  one  who  wrote  a  book  in  defence  of  images,  eve- 
ry one  who  kept  images  or  an  image  in  Ins  house,  who  harbored  a. 
person  banished  for  image-worship,  or  who  ministered  to  the  neces- 
sities of  a  person  imprisoned  for  that  cause.  Such  were  immediately 
seized,  scourged,  and  banished.  The  influence  of  early  impressions, 
and  especially  the  influence  of  church  psalmody,  in  propagating  reh- 
^ous  opinions,  being  well  understood,  since  it  was  chiefly  by  these 
means  that  image-worship  had  taken  so  deep  a  hold  on  the  minds  of 
the  people,  the  same  means  were  employed  to  procure  admission  for 
the  opposite  principles.  Great  pains  were  taken,  to  have  the  books 
used  in  the  schools  so  prepared,  that  an  abhorrence  of  images  might 
be  infused  at  once  into  the  minds  of  children  and  youth.s  The  old 
ecclesiastical  hymns,  relating  to  images,  were  expunged,  and  new  ones 
introduced  of  an  opposite  tendency.' 

The  emperor  Leo  having  been  cut  off  by  a  conspiracy,  his  enemy, 
Michael  H,  the  Stammerer,  was,  by  the  same  party,  taken  from  Ins 
prison  and  chains,  and  elevated  to  the  imperial  throne.  Owing  to  the 
hostile  relations  which  had  subsisted  between  him  and  his  predecessor, 
the  image-worshippers  might  expect  that  he  would  be  disposed  to  favor 
their  cause.  When  he  hberated  those  who  had  been  imprisoned  on 
account  of  their  zeal  for  images,  and  recalled  the  exiles,  their  expec- 
tations were  raised  to  a  still  higher  pitch.  The  chiefe  of  the  image- 
worshippers  returned  from  exile,  as  well  as  the  deposed  patriarch 
IJicephorus ;  and  the  abbot  Theodore  Studita  earnestly  petitioned  the 

>  Vid.  1.  n.  ep.  94.  fe  Tok  rSc  ine^eini  S6ypaaiv  irarpc^ovTai 

*  L.  11  ep.  34,  TV  6o^eiiTi  TOjufi  roif  iiSaaicahii;. 
'  Aid  anAayX"'!''  olKTtpiiav,  oin    if  fp-         '  Vid.  Ub.  II,  ep.  15,  to  the  patriarch  of 

yuii  firm  nvuv-  o4  yaji  iJioinaa  n  iiya9in>  Antioch,  f.  320. :  nopoffriXiovrat  ■^aX^v 

ini  rns  jri!  i}J^  ToiniavTiov.  itai  iipxaiOJrapu&troi,  iv  oJf  vepi  tiKOfan 

<  L.  U.  ep.  14.  ificrai  Ti,  aVT^Scrai  tH  aee^  via  Soy/iaTa 

'  KtiWTai   Kal   «i-rTaKoSo7ai   ek   a*'^  d(  jrpoJirrof  Ksiiicva,  dAAi  toI(  itaiai  irpbs 

Tovro    irapil    roii    (poToifrof   (i^iiwSupe'  tuji  dirfaoKoAuv   iro^idn/ieva  «ai  /teraa- 

vol.  TOixciumg  Tiji  airiivTuni  utfeurur^, 
•Thcodor,  SUiilitLcf.31B.:  Td  i^ffia 
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emperor,  that  he  would  take  measures  to  complete  the  triumph  of 
truth  and  pietj  in  the  church,  and  begin  by  restoring  the  bond  of 
connection  betwixt  the  three  head  churches.  Theodore  explained  to 
him,  at  length,  hoir  essential  image-worship  wae  to  orthodosy.  Ho 
also  applied  to  the  courtiers,  men  and  women,  who  were  most  nearly 
attached  to  the  emperor's  person,  and  urged  them  to  do  their  utmost 
in  persuading  him  to  take  some  decided  course  of  action  in  favor  of 
image-worship.  Micha,el,  in  fact,  had  no  particular  hostility  to  images. 
He  was  not  opposed  to  them  in  the  same  sense  as  the  earlier  emperors 
of  this  tendency ;  but  he  was  opposed  to  the  extravagant  worship  of 
images.  He  understood  better  than  other  Byzanlmo  emperors  how  to 
distinguish  and  separate  the  whole  sphere  of  his  duty,  as  a  civil  ruler, 
from  his  own  subjective  opinions  as  a  Christian.  The  restoration  and 
preservation  of  tranquillity  in  the  empire,  which  had  been  disturbed 
by  these  party  disputes,  was  his  first  aim ;  and,  to  secure  this,  he 
deemed  it  best  not  to  alter  the  existing  ecclesiastical  relations,  but  to 
leave  every  one  at  liberty  to  act,  without  molestation,  according  to  his 
own  religious  convictions.  Thus  he  expressed  himself  to  the  abbot 
Theodore  ;  and  all  he  required  of  the  ixaage-worshippers  was  that 
they  should  not  stigmatize  the  other  party  as  heretics,  nor  do  any- 
thmg  whereby  the  pubhc  quiet  might  be  disturbed.  But  of  course 
these  people  would  bo  quite  as  little  satisfied  with  such  a  policy,  as 
with  an  open  attack  on  the  imagra.  At  their  own  point  of  view,  Mid 
with  their  impressions  respecting  the  importance  of  the  contested 
points,  a  tolerance  of  this  kind  appeared  no  better  than  mdifference  to 
flio  f^th  generally.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  so  many  injurious 
reports,  in  part  self-contradictory,  respecting  the  heretical  or  sceptical 
character  of  this  emperor,  should  get  abroad,  and  even  be  handed 
dowu  to  posterity,  —  the  truth  of  which  cannot,  indeed,  be  either 
directly  denied,  or  on  these  grounds  positively  affirmed ;  —  as,  for 
example,  that  he  maintained  Judas  Iscariot  was  saved,  that  he  doubted 
the  doctrine  of  a  future  resurrectioii,  and  denied  the  doctrine  of  a 
Satan,  because  no  such  being  is  mentioned  in  the  Pentateuch,  What 
ttie  emperor  cluefly  desired  was,  that  a  conference  of  the  theologians 
of  the  different  parties  might  be  held  in  his  own  presence,  and  thus  a 
compromise  be  effected.  This  he  proposed  to  Nicephorus  and  to 
Theodore  ;  but  the  latter  repeated  the  same  objections  which  he  had 
made  to  a  similar  proposal  under  the  preceding  reign.  He  would 
enter  into  no  sort  of  fellowship  with  men  whom  be  regarded  as  here- 
tics ;  he  avowed  once  more  the  non-Byzantine  principle  —  emperors 
and  civil  ma^trates  have  notlung  to  do  with  ecclesiastical  matters, 
the  regulation  of  which  belongs  exclusively  to  those  on  whom  Christ 
had  conferred  the  power  to  bind  and  to  loose.  It  belonged  to  mon- 
archs  to  seal  and  ratify,  and  to  assist  in  carrying  into  eS'ect  the  de- 
crees of  spiritual  authorities,'  The  emperor  should  in  the  first  place 
restore  Nicephorus  to  his  office,  and  give  over  to  him  the  du-ection  of 
these  matters ;  or  if  Nicephorus  was  suspected  by  him,  he  might  have 

'  L,  II.  ep.  129.    BfloiJ.tui'  rS  me«tKOVfi(iv  KoX  avvtiria^payi^civ  Ta  iiioYaiaa 
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recourse  to  the  Roman  church  ;  for  a  patriarch  could  only  he  judged 
by  hi3  equals.  The  bishop  of  Rome  he  regarded  as  the  first  among 
fte  patriarchs ;  and  the  whole  five  together  were  hound  to  mamtain 
inviolate  the  organism  of  the  church.^ 

Meanwhile,  fliere  was  growing  up  an  intermediate  party,*  between 
the  zealous  jmage-worshippers  and  the  decided  iconoclasts,  —  a  direc- 
tion which  moat  fully  accorded  with  the  views  of  the  emperor.  TIus 
party  distinguished  two  different  stages  in  Christianity,  the  stage  of 
the  mature,  those  who  feel  no  need  of  sensible  means  to  excite  their 
devotion,  who  are  satisfied  with  the  instruction  given  by  the  holy 
Scriptures,  —  and  the  stage  of  the  weak,  the  immature,  those  who 
need  a  preparatory  culture  hy  t^eae  sensible  means  of  devotion.a 
Theodore,  however,  would  not  allow  that  any  such  distinctions  in  the 
Christian  church,  between  Bible-Christians  and  image-Christians,  were 
vahd ;  because  it  was  contrary  to  the  unity  of  the  Christian  platform, 
as  liud  down  hy  St.  Paul  in  Gal.  3:  28.  Within  the  community  of  dms- 
tiana,  such  a  distinction  betwixt  minors  and  majors  ought  no  longer  to 
ejdst.  He  maintained,  on  the  contrary,  that  as  every  one  of  the  per- 
fect, though  clothed  with  the  authority  of  an  apostle,  atiU  needed  the 
Scripture  of  the  gospels,  so  he  needed  also  the  outward  representation 
of  images  answering  to  that  Scripture ;  and  the  same  reverence  was 
due  to  both.*  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  worship  of  images  was  by 
many  carried  to  such  an  excess,  that  even  Theodore  was  constrained 
to  combat  these  extravagancies  as  contrary  to  the  essence  of  the 
Christian  worship  of  God.  There  were  those  who  maiitained  that  the 
image  of  Christ  must  be  adored  in  the  same  manner  with  Chriat  him- 
self.* He  described  the  bent  of  these  enthusiasts,  as  an  error  on  the 
opposite  extreme  to  the  error  of  the  iconoclasts,*  It  was  his  doctrine, 
on  the  contrary,  that  the  XazQila  could  have  reference  only  to  God ; 
but  to  Christ's  image  a  relative  worship,  aqoaxivriQis  ajrettxii,  was  due 
—  relative  to  that  which  is  represented' in  the  image.  Hence  it  might 
be  said  the  image  of  Christ  is  worshipped,  or  Christ  is  worshipped  in 
Ms  image.  It  was  not  a  double  worship,  but  one,  referring  from  the 
image  to  Him  who  is  contemplated  in  the  image.'' 

The  Boman  bishop,  irpuiroijfwvnc,  ^  rt  avrwrpl^eTat.  II.  151.  With  regard  to 
Kparag  avof  speroi  1%  olKOBjicvtKiic  Bwb-  these  two  obscure  names  of  sects,  we  maj- 
*ni.  ■  ohaervB  fhatthe  root  of  the  first  is  TQikoIji, 

•  By  this  party  it  was  affirmed  that  the  TfounaHi,  which  in  the  medieval  Greek  de- 
conlioversy  did  not  relate  to  any  object  of  noted  an  earthern  vessel,  pottery ;  the  root 
fiuth,  that  it  was  wrong  to  call  the  oppo-  of  the  second  is  KevrofcSJi,  KcvrnuK^v, — 
nenia  of  images  heretics,  iiiiof  Si — sayBTbs-  Latin  cento,  centuncalns,  Greek  iteiTEii', — 
osterict,  in  his  Life  of  Nicetas,  5  27  —  oiie  signification,  wovat,  knit ;  see  the  Gi'cek 
oioeuin  TavTJiv  iiyovvTai,  iiTJkil  ^iXoveKiav.  glossary  of  Dufresne,  nnder  the  words  ci- 
0  Theodore  Studio  describes  their  ted.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  these 
*"  "  "        ~      names  of  secla  came  from  images  manu- 

faclnred  of  clay,  and  others  which  were 
woven  or  knit.    The  latter  were  frequently 
to  be  met  with  among  the  later  Greeks. 
'  QpooKvviiaig  i/tduv/tor,  not  aviiuvvfiiit. 
'*  Tlieo'dor.  IL  171.  II.  87,  151, 161.    He  dedured  also  against 

'  LaTfimTij  li  XpiaToi  cIk&v.  those  who  placed  snch  inscriptions  on  im- 

■  11  T^vKaitK^  i  KevTouK^^aiiKi)  Sipeai;,     ages  as  dosignaled  attributes  belonging  on^ 
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But  now,  inasmuch  as  the  image-worahippera  had,  from  the  firat 
breaking  out  of  these  controversies,  found  countenance  imd  support 
from  the  Romish  church,  and  inasmuch  as  they  had  spread  within  that 
church  the  most  injurious  reports  respecting  the  erroneous  doctrines 
prevailing  in  the  Greek  church,  the  emperor  Michael,  in  the  year  824, 
for  the  purpose  of  justifying  his  conduct,  sent  an  embassy  to  Eome,  to 
pope  Paschaha  I,  with  costly  presents  for  the  church  of  St.  Peter. 
To  insure  the  accomplishment  of  his  purpose,  he  sent  at  the  same 
time,  and  in  the  same  company,  an  embassy  to  the  emperor  Lewis  the 
Pious,  with  a  letter,  in  wluch,  to  defend  &e  reputation  of  his  ortho- 
doxy against  the  injurious  reports  then  circulated,  he  laid  down  a  con- 
fession of  faith,  and  in  which  he  solicited  the  good  offices  of  the  em- 
peror t«  further  his  cause  with  the  pope.  In  justification  of  the 
measures  resorted  to  in  the  Greek  church  against  images,  he  describes 
in  this  letter  the  extravagant  pitch  to  which  the  superstition  of  the 
image-worshippers  had  gone.  Crosses  had  been  removed  from  the 
churches,'  and  images  substituted  m  their  pla«e  ;  lights  were  placed 
before  these  images,  and  incense  burnt  to  tliem.  The  same  honor  was 
paid  to  images  as  to  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  which  Chiist  had  suffered 
for  the  salvation  of  mankind.  Before  the  images  hymns  were  chanted, 
and  help  was  invoked  from  them ;  some  took  them  for  god-fathers  in 
the  baptism  of  their  children ;  others  had  employed  them  in  prefer- 
ence to  pious  and  living  men  to  witness  their  consecration  to  the  mo- 
nastic life.'  Many  of  the  clergy  had  mixed  the  paint  from  these  im- 
ages with  the  sacramental  wine ;  and  after  the  celebration  of  the  eu- 
charist,  given  of  it  to  those  whom  they  chose  to  honor  with  such  a 
privilege.  Others  had  placed  the  Lord's  body  in  the  hand  of  an  im- 
age, thus  making  it  a  communicant.  The  measures  which  he  had 
adopted  against  images,  he  represents  as  deagned  merely  to  suppress 
such  superstitions ;  —  hence  the  images  had  been  removed  from  the  in- 
ferior places,  but  allowed  to  remain  in  the  higher,  where  they  might 
serve  as  a  pictorial  substitute  for  the  Scriptures-^ 

The  emperor  Theophilus,  who  succeeded  his  father  Michael  in  the 
year  830,  was  animated  by  a  warm  sympathy  for  the  affwrs  of  the 
church,  and  lus  piety  manifested  itself  also  in  those  forms  in  which 
alone  it  could  at  that  time  be  acknowledged  m  the  Greek  church,  in 
the  zealous  worship  of  Mary  and  the  saints.  He  was  the  author 
of  several  church  hymns,  which  were  pubHcly  used.  Since  his  piety 
exhibited  iteelf  in  the  common  church  forms,  the  image-worshippers 
confidently  expected,  that  by  his  means  the  images  would  be  restored 
to  their  ancient  honor ;  for  they  could  conceive  of  true  piety  only  in 
connection  with  image-worship — but  they  were  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment. The  vital  interest  he  felt  in  reli^on  was  the  very  cause  which 
determmed  the  emperor  to  resort  to  more  violent  measures  against  im- 

10  God,  i»£ioTj;c,  KvptoTJi;,  ^aaiXiia.  H  Ihe  holy  symbol,  thus  plating  them  in  aa 

57.  odious  liglit 

'  Which  the  emperor— whether  the  feet  '  Adhibitis  imaginibus  quasi  in  sinmu 

was  BO  or  not  —  carefully  noticed,  in  order  eamm   decidere  capillos  (in  the  lonsore) 

to  reorcsent  hie  opponents  as  dishonoring  sinebant, 

^  >  Mansi  ConcU.  T.  XIV.  f.  4i9 
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ages ;  for  in  image-worship  he  saw  a  reneival  of  idolatry,  which  he  be- 
lieved iiimself  called  upon  in  every  way  to  destroy.  Ills  teacher, 
John  the  Grammarian,  that  violent  enemy  of  images,  had  deeply  im- 
bued him  with  his  own  principles.  John  was  his  principal  adviser  in 
all  these  measures ;  and  when  the  patriarchate  of  Constantinople  fell 
vacant,  John  was  elevated  by  his  grateful  pupil  to  this  highest  spir- 
itual dignity.  To  the  emperor  Theophilus  it  appeared,  for  so  he  ex- 
pressed it,  a  thing  unworthy  of  man's  spirit,  which  should  rise  to  the 
pure  contemplation  of  divine  things,  to  undertake  to  move  it  by 
such  low,  sensual  impresMons,  thus  drawing  it  down  to  sense.  But 
he  was  bent  on  making  his  own  subjective  views  a  law  to  others. 
When  therefore  he  experienced  from  the  monks  (among  whom  were 
several  skilful  painters,  men  who  united  the  religjous  interest  with  liie 
artistic)  the  most  determined  opposition,  he  yielded  to  the  dictates  of 
passion.  The  monks,  who  as  teachers  and  artists,  labored  for  the  pro- 
motion of  image-worship,  were  banished,  scourged,  and  subjected  to 
various  cruel  and  ignominious  punishments.'  A  monk,  Lazarus,  who 
after  suffering  severe  bodily  castigation,  was  set  at  liberty,  fled  to  a 
church  in  Constantinople,  dedicated  to  John  the  Baptist,  and  forget- 
ting his  pain  in  the  enthusiasm  for  religious  art,  painted  on  the  spot  a 
picture  of  John  the  Baptist,  which  long  continued  to  be  held  in  the 
highest  veneration  in  the  Greek  church,  and  even  enjoyed  the  reputar 
tion  of  performing  miraculous  cures.'' 

But  while  Theophilus  was  directing  all  the  energies  of  the  imperial 
government  to  the  extirpation  of  image-worship,  the  way  was  prepar- 
m"  for  a  new  reaction  within  his  own  domestic  circle,  in  favor  of  that 
worship,  and  once  more  from  a  woman.  The  empress  Theodora  camo 
from  a  lamily  devoted  to  image-worship,  and  she  had  been  educated  in 
it.  Her  mother,  Theoctista,  who  resided  in  Constantinople,  sedulously 
cherished  this  religjous  tendency  in  her  and  in  her  children.  Once 
when  the  daughters  of  the  empress  were  on  a  visit  to  her,  she  took 
some  images  from  a  chest,  in  which  she  kept  them  concealed,  and 
showing  them  to  the  children,  exhorted  them  to  hold  such  objects  sa- 
cred, and  to  worship  them.  She  made  the  young  princesses  kiss  them, 
applied  the  images  to  their  faces,  to  their  brows,  that  they  might  be 
sanctified  by  the  holy  touch.  The  emperor  was  informed  of  all  this  by 
his  youngest  daughter,  who,  with  the  ingenuousness  of  a  child,  an- 
swered all  his  questions.  He  found  out  ^o  that  his  wife  kept  images 
by  her,  and  worshipped  them.  Yet  he  took  no  active  measures  to 
guard  against  a  future  movement  in  favor  of  image-worship ;  though 
he  is  said  to  have  drawn  a  promise  from  Theodora,  that  after  his  death 
the  arrangements  he  had  estabhshed  should  not  be  altered.^  He  died 
early,  leaving  behind  him  Theodora,  with  a  minor  son,  Michael.  The 
guardianship  of  the  young  prince  was  entrusted  to  his  uncle  Manuel, 
and  to   Theoctistus.     Both  ^ere  image-worshippers ;   but  Theoctist 

'  Two  well  known  snfferora  nndcr  iMs  '  See,  besides  others,  ConatantLn.  Por- 

rdfn,  wcro  tho  monks  and  brothers,  Theo-  phjrogcnet  Continoat.  —reign  of  thia  em. 

dorc  isuniomodu  ypanriijTom  certain  let-  pcror,  ^  13. 

lere  branded  on  his  (lUX,  as  it  is  said,  by  the  =  Genos.  1.  III.  cd.  Dichmann,  p.  71 

emperor's  uimmiiDtCj  ond  Thcophaites  Uie  V 
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was  the  most  zealous  of  the  two,  and  was  in  favor  of  reatoring  image- 
■fforehip  at  once.  But  the  more  prudent  Manuel,  dreading  the  resist- 
ance they  would  have  to  encounter  from  the  party  of  the  iconoclasts, 
which  during  the  last  reign  had  been  raised  again  to  importance,  held 
him  back.  Besides,  Theodora  was  afraid  to  do  anything  against  the 
will  of  her  beloved  husband,  to  whom  she  had  made  so  sa«red  a  pro- 
mise, .  Meantime,  a  preparatory  measure  of  some  importance  (awards 
the  wished-for  change,  was  the  recalling  of  the  monks  from  their  dif- 
ferent places  of  exile,  who  now  exerted  their  whole  influence  to  bring 
about  once  more  the  triumph  of  image-worship  in  the  popular  mind.  An 
unexpected  circumstance  favored  their  designs.  Manuel  was  attacked 
with  a  dangerous  sickness.  Several  monks  visited  him,  and,  standing 
around  his  sick  bed,  soothed  his  departing  moments  with  their  prayers 
and  spiritual  songs.  They  told  him  that  God  would  spare  bia  life,  if 
he  would  pledge  himself  to  devote  it  to  the  work  of  restoring  the  im- 
ages. He  promised ;  and  having  recovered,  felt  himself  bound  to 
make  every  effort  to  redeem  hia  vow.  Theoctist  entered  fully  and 
heartily  into  all  his  plans.  The  empress  Theodora  showed  at  first 
more  hesitation ;  the  memory  of  her  husband  was  still  dear  to  her. 
But  bemg  herself  devoted  to  image-worship  in  its  moat  superstitious 
form,  her  feelings  on  this  point  were  easily  wrought  upon,  when  Man- 
uel hinted  at  the  danger  of  exciting  the  divine  displeasure.  So  it  was 
resolved  that  the  usual  measures  should  be  taken  for  the  restoration  of 
image-worship.  The  patriarch  John,  of  Conatantiaople,  who  ad- 
hered steadfiistly  to  hia  principles,  was  compelled  to  resign  his 
office  and  retire  fo  a  monastery.  The  monk  Methodius,  a  zealot 
for  image-worship,  who  had  si^ered  much  for  the  cause  during 
the  preceding  reign,  was  appointed  to  take  his  place.  But  Theodora 
still  cherished  too  sacred  a  regard  for  the  memory  of  her  husband,  to 
be  willing  to  acquiesce  in  another  measure,  by  which  it  was  proposed 
to  anathematize  him  as  a  promoter  of  heresy.  She  informed  the  new 
patriarch  and  the  other  assembled  bishops,  that  there  was  but  one  con- 
dition on  which  she  could  consent  to  the  restoration  of  image-worship, 
which  was  that  they  should  pledge  then^elves  to  obtfun  from  God  the 
pardon  of  her  husband.  The  patriarch  Methodius  explained  to  her, 
that  the  power  of  the  keys  which  they  possessed  reached  only  to  the 
living ;  tliat  they  could  do  nothing  for  the  souls  of  the  depacted,  ex- 
cept in  a  few  cases  of  minor  transgression,  but  which  had  evidently 
been  followed  by  repentance.^  The  eaae  was  entirely  different  wiih 
those  who  had  manifestly  passed  from  this  life  to  perdition,  as  in  their 
opinion  must  be  the  certain  fate  of  all  promoters  of  erroneous  doo- 
tnnes  and  persecutors  of  the  orthodox.  The  empress,  bent  on  obtain- 
ing at  any  rate  from  the  clergy  the  wish  of  her  heart,  now  resorted  to 
a  fiction'  —  whether  it  came  up  in  her  own  mind,  or  was  suggested  to 
her  by  another  —  whereby  she  hopeiJ  that  her  request  might  be 
granted  without  any  violation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  church.     She  de- 

'  Tlie  procuring  of  a  speedier  deliverance    ivoald  donbtless  have  mentioned  it  before, 
from  purgatory.  since  it  would  haye  so  well  answered  her 

'  IFor  had  there  been  aaj  tmlh  in  it,  she    purpose. 
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dared  that  her  husband  had  certainly  been  induced  before  his  death, 
by  her  own  representations  of  the  dreadful  curse  of  the  church  im- 
pending  over  him,  to  repent  of,  and  to  renounce  his  heresy.  There- 
upon the  bishops  assured  her,  that  the  case  being  so,  they  could  pro- 
mise that  he  should  be  forgiven  of  God ;  and  tboy  gave  her  a  written 
declaration  to  this  effect.  Thus  her  remaining  scruples  were  removed, 
and  she  consented  to  all  that  was  proposed  to  bo  done  for  the  restorar 
tion  of  image-worahip.i 

It  was  now  determined  that  the  images  should  be  again  triumphantly 
introduced  into  the  head  church  of  Constantinople.  The  19th  of  Feb- 
ruary, the  first  Sunday  of  Lent  in  the  year  842,  was  the  day  appointed 
for  this  celebration.  Ecclesiastics  and  monks  from  far  and  near  flocked 
together  on  this  occasion  and  with  solemn  pomp,  attended  by  nobles 
and  dignitaries  of  church  and  state,  conveyed  the  images  to  the  church 
to  which  they  were  to  be  restored.  This  day  was  ever  after  observed 
in  the  Greek  church  as  a  high  festival,  called  tho  feast  of  Orthodoxy 
(itav^yvQis  T^S  oQ&oSohiaf)  ;  but  the  allusion  was  soon  made  more  gene- 
ral, and  the  feast  referred  to  the  triumph  and  maintenance  of  pure 
doctrine. 

The  new  patriarch  Methodius  did  not  proceed  with  the  same  forbear- 
ance which  had  been  shown  by  the  patriarch  Tarasiua^  at  the  former 
restoration  of  image-worship  and  in  the  second  Nicene  council.  Profit- 
ing by  the  experience  that  the  very  individuals  who  by  a  hypocritical 
recantation  before  that  council  had  managed  to  retain  their  spiritual 
dignities  came  out  under  Leo  the  Armenian  as  the  most  violent  oppo- 
nents of  unages,  he  resolved  that  the  same  thing  should  not  occur  again. 
All  who  had  taken  an  active  part  against  images,  or  who  after  previous 
recantation  had  once  more  joined  the  inconoclasts,  were  deposed,  and 
the  places  vacated  by  them  filled  with  staunch  and  trust-worthy  image- 
worshippers.3  But  the  party  of  tie  iconoclasts,  which  had  now  propa- 
gated itself  for  an  entire  century,  and  which  had  been  again  in  pos- 
aesaon  of  the  power  for  twenty  years,  could  not  thus  be  crushed  at  a 
blow.  It  maintained  a  lingering  existence  for  a  while  longer,  nurober- 
ing  among  its  adherents  persons  belon^ng  to  different  ranks  of  society, 
the  deposed  clergy  serving  as  its  teachers.  It  was  a  faction,  anxiousW 
waiting  for  some  favorable  pohtical  change  again  to  lift  up  its  head. 
When  the  empress  Theodora,  that  zealous  friend  of  image-worship,  lost 
her  influence,  and  her  son  Michael  took  the  reins  of  government  into 
his  own  hands ;  when  Ignatius,  the  successor  of  Methodius,  and  a  ao 
less  devoted  image-worshipper  than  the  latter,  was  compelled  to  resign 
his  office  ;*  these  changes  served,  no  doubt,  to  revive  the  hopes  of  the 
Iconoclastic  faction.  But  their  expectations  were  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment. Photius,  the  now  patriarch,  was  also  zealously  devoted^to 
image-worship,  and  the  two  contending  parties,  the  friends  of  Ignatius 
and  those  of  Photius,  were  of  precisely  the  same  mind  on  this  one  point. 
But  the  correspondence  of  the  latter  furnishes  evidence  of  the  influence 

■  Coastanfm.  Porphvrogcnet.  contiiiua-  '  Life  of  the  Patriarch  IgnaKus  by  NicB- 
m.  1-  IV.  c.  4.  f.  95.  ed:  Paris.  tas.     HarduLn's  Condi,  T.  V.  f.  953. 

'  See  VoL  IIL  p.  231.  *  See  further  on. 
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still  possessed  by  the  remaimng  iconoclasts ;  for  we  find  letters  ad- 
dressed to  ecclesiastics,  to  courtiers,  and  to  monks,  filled  with  the  refu- 
tation of  iconoclastic  arguments.'  And  when  recourse^  was  had  by  the 
Greek  church  to  the  see  of  Rome  amid  the  disputes  between  the  par- 
ties of  Ignatius  and  of  Photius,  though  the  new  movements  of  the 
iconoclasts  wfls  rather  the  pretext  than  the  real  occasion  of  this  step, 
yet  undoubtedly  some  foundation  of  truth  lay  at  the  bottom  of  this  pre- 
text.3  And  this  view  of  the  matter  is  confirmed  by  the  next  succeeding 
events ;  for  even  at  the  ecumenical  council  held  at  Constantinople  in 
the  year  869,  of  which  we  shall  speak  hereafter,  the  controversy  with 
the  iconoclasts  was  again  brought  forward.  Theodore,  sumamed  ^e'- 
Otfog,  appeared  here  at  the  eighth  sitting,  as  the  head  of  this  party ; 
.^with  him  came  three  other  members  of  it,  Nicetas  an  eeelesiaatio, 
Theophanes  a  jurist,  and  another  layman  Theophilue.  This  Theodore, 
being  called  upon  in  the  name  of  the  coundl  to  renounce  his  erroneous 
doctrine,  was  at  first  silent.  Upon  this,  one  of  the  imperial  eommis- 
Koners  handing  him  a  coin  stamped  with  the  image  of  the  emperor, 
said,  "  Dost  thou  adopt  this  coiii  ?"  Theodore  answered,  "  I  adopt  it, 
and  honor  it,  as  one  should  honor  an  unperial  coin."  Then  said  the 
commissioner,  "  If  thou  despisest  not  the  image  of  a  mortal  emperor, 
how  darest  thou  despise  the  divinely  human  unage  of  our  Lord,  the 
ima''e  of  his  holy  mother,  and  the  nnages  of  all  the  saints  ?"  Theo- 
dore replied,  "  Of  the  image  which  thou  showest  me,  I  am  certain  it  is 
the  hkeness  of  the  emperor.  Thou  requirest  of  me  that  I  should  re- 
ceive also  an  image  of  Christ ;  but  I  know  not  that  this  is  the  command 
of  Christ  or  that  it  is  weO-pleaaing  to  him."  The  commissioner  then 
said  they  had  not  assembled  there  to  dispute  with  him,  but  to  admomsh 
him.  Ho  adhered  steadfastly  to  his  convictions  and  the  anathema  was 
'  Among  which  arguments  was  a  anea-  people  of  each  several  nation  represent  to 
liir  and  novel  one,  and  an  equally  aii^ulnr  themselves  the  form  of  Chnst  as  one  simi- 
refutation  of  it  by  Photius.  S^d  the  Icon-  lar  to  their  own,"  AcYeruaav,  lir  InciHl 
oclasts :  "  Different  races  of  people,  Greeks,  'EiXi/ve;  /liv  airolc  i/ioiov  hrl  yv(  f  ui^cot 
Bomans,  Btoptiana,  Ethiopians,  Indians,  Ton  Xpiaris  vojiiiovai,  'Po/ialot  Si  pSf-iov 
had  each  their  several  image  of  Christ,  iourotr  colnoTa,  'Mol  di  >ruA«'  popj^  rj 
Bo  one  of  these  images  resembled  any  oirtlv,  iial  Aitfionsf  i^iov  ii[  tavToi;,  hret 
other.  Bat  as  thoro  is  no  good  reason  for  touto,  rif  iariv  6  a7.ii^c  Xptordr ;  Vid. 
supposing  that  one  only  among  all  these  ep.  64.  It  deserves  notice,  t«o,  that  Pho- 
differenttvpes  is  genuine,  and  for  declaring  tins  appeals  here  not  to  the  existence  of  a 
all  the  otiiers  to  te  false,  it  follows  that  we  genuine  image  of  Christ  handed  down  by 
must  absolutely  deny  that  any  true  unagc  tradition,  but  only  to  the  higher,  idea!  uniqr 
of  Christ  exists."  To  this  Photius  replies ;  lying  at  the  ground  of  the  whole  diverdty 
"  the  reasoning  is  the  same  as  if  it  should  be    of  types. 

argnedfrom  thediverBityofthetraQslations  *  See  below,  the  history  of  those  contro- 
of  the  gospels  into  different  languages,  that    versies. 

there  was  no  true  gospel"  Strictly  taken,  '  Though  pope  ITicholas  was  well  aware 
this  comparison,  we  must  admit,  would  not  that  the  image-controversies  were,  in  this 
do,  and  an  iconoclast  would  have  found  no  case,  only  a  pretext,  yet  he  was  not  igno- 
difficulty  in  refuting  it.  At  the  same  time,  rant  of  the  fact,  that  the  iionoclasts  in  Iho 
the  illustration  may  hold  good,  perhaps,  in  Greek  church  were  still  active  ;  for  in  inti- 
one  respect,  viz.  the  several  national  images  mating  his  knowledge  of  the  former,  he  at 
of  Christ  might  be  considered  as  so  many  the  same  time  says,  in  bis  letter  to  the  em- 
particular  national  versions,  so  to  speak,  of  peror  Michael :  Super  hac  causa  strepitus 
the  one  Christ  belonging  to  humanity,  Ac-  et  blasphemiaa  non  cessarunt  et  nunc  ibi- 
cordingly  he  proceeds  to  say :"  we  might,  by  dem  profana  praediean  tur  et  hucnsqne  sa- 
the  same  reasoning,  deny  in  general  the  real-  crilega  pronanliantur.  Harduiu.  Condi. 
i^  of  Christ's  human  sppearance  j  for  the    T.  V.  f.  160. 
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pTonoTinced  by  the  synod  on  lum  and  on  all  opposera  of  image-worahip. 
His  three  companions,  however,  declared  that  they  were  induced  by 
the  perfect  unanimitjr  which  they  observed  in  the  synod,  to  renounce 
their  erroneous  doctrine,  and  they  pronounced  the  anathema  on  those 
whom  they  had  hitherto  acknowledged  as  their  teaehera.  They  were 
rewarded  with  an  embrace  by  the  emperor,  who  was  present  at  the 
proceedings,' 


APPENDIX. 

FarUcipation  of  the  Western  Church  in  these  Controversies. 

The  popes,  it  is  tme,  adhered  to  the  principles  followed  by  their 
predecessors,  ever  amce  the  breaking  out  of  these  controversies  ;  Mid 
they  furrdshed  the  most  powerful  support  to  the  persecuted  image- 
worshippers  among  the  Greeks.  But  the  Frank  church,  which  occu- 
ped  a  nuddle  position  between  the  two  parties,  avajled  itself  of  an 
opportmiity  presented  by  the  Greek  church  itself,  to  express  once 
more,  on  the  renewal  of  these  image-controversies,  its  own  peculiar 
principles  with  remarkable  freedom.  This  opportumty  was  presented, 
■when  the  emperor  Michael,^  as  above  related,  applied  by  his  ambassar 
dors  to  Lewis  the  Pious,  for  his  mediation.  In  eomplymg  with  this 
request  of  the  Greek  emperor,  Lewis  resolved,  by  the  advice  of  his 
■mser  and  less  bigoted  bishops,  to  make  it  an  occasion  of  presenling  to 
the  pope  hunself,  in  a  kind  and  considerate  manner,  and  without  any 
appearance  of  contradiction  to  the  Romish  church,  a  fair  statement 
of  the  truth,  in  opposition  to  image-worship,  with  a  view,  if  possible, 
to  obtain  his  sanction  to  it.  For  this  reason,  he  begged  leave  of 
pope  Eugenius  11.  to  have  a  collection  of  remarks  by  the  older  fathers, 
on  the  subject  of  image-worship,  drawn  up  by  a  synod  of  his  bishops, 
for  the  instruction  of  the  Greeks ;  the  design  at  bottom  being,  un- 
doubtedly, to  operate  afterwards,  by  means  of  these  authorities,  upon 
the  mind  of  the  pope  himself.  The  pope  could  not  but  feel  himself 
flattered  by  such  a  proposal,  and,  with  bis  approbation,  a  synod  for 
deHberating  on  this  matter  was  held  at  Paris,  m  the  year  825.  TBs 
synod  drew  up  a  collectioi*  of  sayuigs  by  the  ancient  fathers,  on  the 
right  use  of  images,  as  well  m  oppceition  to  image-worsMp,  as  to 
the  total  rejection  of  images.  Entering  fully  into  the  craily  plan 
devised  by  the  emperor  Lewis,  for  laying  a  tr^n  of  negotiationa  with 
the  pope,  they  drew  up  a  writing,  which  the  emperor,  m  the  name  of 
the  synod,  was  to  address  to  the  pope,  laying  before  hun  the  collected 
testimonies  of  the  church  fathers,  and  besides  —  a  cu-cumstance  which 
characterizes  their  relation  to  the  pope  —  tiiey  appointed  a  committee 
from  their  own  number,  to  draw  up  a  letter  m  the  name  of  the  latter, 
which  he  might  send,  if  be  thought  proper,  to  the  Greek  emperor. 
The  synod,  ui  tiieir  letter  to  the  emperor  Lewis,  openly  r--^  ^"-^=^1" 
avowed  their  oppoation  to  the  reigning  superstition  ii 

'  Hardnin.  Condi,  T.  V.  f.  108ft  '  See  p.  546, 
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cliiarch,  with  regard  to  image-worship  ;  a  superstition  of  which  many 
among  the  assembled  hishops  had  been  eje-witnesaes.i  They  point- 
edly animadverted  upon  the  style  in  which  pope  Hadrian  I.  had 
undertafeen  to  refute  the  Carolmian  Books."  In  opposmg  that  work, 
he  had  stated  things  which  were  at  variance  with  tie  truth,  and  with 
the  authority  of  the  ancient  church  doctrine  ;»  and  they  knew  of  no 
other  excuse  which  could  he  offered  for  him,  tl/aa  that  he  had  erred 
through  ignorance  rather  than  advisedly  ;*  as  might  be  inferred  from 
the  fact,  that  Hadrian  ultimately  appealed  to  his  agreement  with  Gre- 
gory the  Great,  though  that  pope  was  really  opposed  to  koage- 
worship.s  They  expressed  their  joy  to  the  emperor,  that  ho  had 
been  enabled  to  set  on  foot  such  an  investigation  for  the  advancement 
of  the  truth,  under  the  very  authority  of  one  who  took  the  opposite 
side,  wluch  authority  would  now  be  under  tho  necessity,  even  in  spite 
of  itself,  to  yield  to  the  truth.'  They  confirmed  the  emperor  in  his 
intention  of  so  expressing  everything  that  deserved  to  be  censured 
in  the  two  opposite  tendencies  of  the  image-worahippers  and  of  the 
iconoclasts,'  as  if  it  were  directed  solely  against  the  Greeks,  who 
might  be  corrected  with  freedom,  and  with  regard  to  whom  less  fear 
might  be  entertained  of  ^ving  offence.^  'i'he  emperor  Lewis  ap- 
pointed archbishop  Jeremiah  of  Sens,  and  bishop  Jonas  of  Orleans, 
his  envoys  to  the  pope ;  he  gave  them  express  instructions  to  lay 
only  that  part  of  the  collection  formed  by  the  synod  before  the  pope, 
to  which  the  pope  and  his  advisers  could  have  nothing  to  object.^  He 
dreaded  the  Koman  obstinacy  and  the  Roman  arrogance ;  and  for  this 
reason  he  particularly  enjoined  it  upon  his  envoys  to  use  great  pra- 
dence  and  caution  in  their  treatment  of  the  pope,  lest  perchance  the 
evil  might  only  be  made  worse.  They  were  not  openly  to  contradict 
him,  but  to  take  pains,  by  entering  into  lus  own  vie^re,  to  manage  the 
matter  in  such  a  way,  ae  that  he  might  discover  himself  the  right  mean 

'  Hloram,  (qni  in  sacra  seile  Petri  apoa-  correct  in  saying,  it  was  belieyed  in  Ihe 

toll  resident)  ei^a  imagines  superstiliosam  Frankisli  church,  tliat  only  these  two  oppo- 

venentioneni   qnidiun   visu,  onines   tcto  eito  tendencies  existed  in  Iho  Greelt  charch, 

Bliomm  relatn  CDgnosciniits.Mansi  Coneil.  and  that  nothing  was  known  there  of  a 

T.  XIV.  f.  424.  moderate   and   a  middle  tendency.     This 

■  See  Vol.  UL  p.  241.  latter  tendency  conld  hardly  fail   lo  he 

'  Talia  quaedam  snnt,  qaae  in  illonim  notioeir  in  ihe  letter  of  the  empcri>r  Mi- 

objectionem  opposnic,  quae  et  Teritati  ct  chaeL    There  was  but  one  respect  in  which 

anctoritati  refregantur ;   and   then   after-  this  emperor  seemed  10  the  Kunkish  bish- 

wards  :  aliqnando  absona,  aliqaando  in-  ops  to  go  too  far,  namely  in  not  tolerating 

tonvenlentia,  aliqiianao  etiam  reprehenai-  images  in  low  places;  "Quanquum  caetera 

one  digna.  alia  secundum  anctoritatem  Toritatis,  sieut 

'  Quod  non  tanlum  scienter,  qnaotum.  in  snis  scriptis  continetur,  idem  imperator 

igaoranler  in  eodcm  facia  a  rectotmmitc  fci'erit,  propter  hoc  tamen  fectum  quosdam 

deviaverit.  illarum  parUum  infirmos  scandalisasso  nee 

'  See  Vol.  III.  p.  19B.  non  quosdam  nostrae  uri)is  Komanae  per- 


'  Ut  ejus  auctarilate  qnaoreretis  v 

tem,  cujns  auctoritas  deviare  -videbatnr  ab  '  Qui  lihere  adnioneri  posBi 

ipsa,  qoalenus  verilas  palefecta,  dum  se  in  seaudalum,  si  pro  veritale  o« 

medium  oslenderet,  etiarfi  ipsa  auctoritas  dliaa  tolerari  potest. 

Tolcns  nolensque  verilati  cederel  atque  sac-  'Quod  ipse  vei  B"  — "—- ■ 

cnmberet.  leant.    See  their— 

'  Walch,  in  his  History  of  Heresies  and  to  his 

BcMsms  (Vol.  XI.  p.  123),  is  not  quite  436. 
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to  be  observed  in  relation  to  thia  subjeet.i  The  letter  wliieii  he  wrote 
to  tlie  pope3  was  also  conceived  with  reference  to  the  same  object. 
He  proposed  to  the  pope,  that  when  the  latter  sent  envoys  to  the 
Greek  emperor,  the  two  embasaiea,  the  pope's  and  his  own,  should  go 
together.  Respecting  the  issue  of  these  negotiations  of  the  emperor 
Lewis  with  the  pope,  history  is  slent.  As  the  Roman  church,  how- 
ever, ever  held  fast  to  its  traditional  mode  of  thinking  on  this  subject, 
and  was  not  fond  of  being  instructed,  it  is  probable  that  the  experi- 
ment failed,  having  made  shipwreck,  as  the  emperor  feared  it  would, 
on  the  perlina«ia  Romana.  But  with  the  moderate  opponents  of 
image-worship  among  the  Greeks,  to  whom  the  emperor  Michael  be- 
longed, it  would  be  taaier  to  como  to  an  understanding.^ 


in.    Relation  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches  to  bach 

OTHER,  AND    CONTROVERSIES   BETWEEN   THEM. 

As  to  the  relation  of  the  Latin  church  to  the  Greek,  the  way  had 
long  since  been  prepared  for  a  schism  between  the  two,  by  their  dif- 
ferent characters  and  different  courses  of  development ;  though  these 
differences,  with  a  few  transient  exceptions,  had  as  yet  passed  unno- 
ticed in  the  consciousness  of  Christian  fellowship.  The  difference 
between  the  Greek  and  the  Roman  mind  produced,  as  we  have 
already  had  occasion  to  remark,  from  the  very  beginning,  a  difference 
of  character  in  the  two  churches ;  —  the  lively  and  active  mtellectual 
bent  of  the  Greek  mind  produced  the  more  speculative  character  of 
the  one,  and  the  stiff  and  rigid  bent  of  the  Roman  mind,  wEieh  clang 
to  the  traditions  of  the  past,  the  more  practical  character  of  the 
other.  This  relation,  it  is  true,  had  now  altered :  The  spiritual  life 
of  the  Greek  church  had  become  stiffened  into  formaJism  ;  while  the 
Western  church  had  received  into  its  bosom  new  races  in  the  fresh 
vigor  of  youth,  which  gave  birth  to  a  new  intellectual  movement. 
But  the  peculiar  character  of  the  systems  of  faith,  which  had  been 
formed  in  each  of  the  two  churches,  continued  still  to  operate,  even 
under  this  change  of  relations.  Many  differences,  arising  out  of  the 
development  of  the  systems  of  feith  peculiar  to  the  two  churches, 
which  became  prominent  m  the  doctrinal  controversies,  were  but  tran- 
ffltory  appearances,  and  were  obliterated  by  the  results  to  which  they 
led ;  but  there  were  other  differences,  which  had  more  lasting  conse- 
quences. By  means  of  Augustin,  whose  mfluence  did  not  extend  to 
the  Eastern  church,  the  general  system  of  doctrine  took  its  shape 

'  Vos  ipsi  tarn  patienter  ac  modeste  cum  '  Mansi  1.  c.  f.  437. 

eo  Ae  hac  causa  dispiilationem  habeatis,  nt  '  Halitgar  archbishop  of  Cambraj,  and 

snnuHopere  cavealis,  ne  nirais  ei  resistendo  Ansfrid,  abbot  of  Nonantula,  were  sent  on 

cum  in  aliquam  irrevocabilem  percinaciam  tliis  businesn  bj  llie  emperor  to  Conslanti- 

inddere  compellatis.  eed  paullatim  verbis  naple,  where  they  met  with  a  friendly  ra- 

ejaa  quasi  obsequendo  niagis  quam  aperte  ception.   See  the  anonymous  Life  of  Lewis 

resisteiido,  ad  mensnram,  quae  in  haben-  the  Piona,  year  828,  in  Perlz  n 

dia  imaginibna  retdaenda  est,  eum  dcdu-  Germ.  T.  XL  f,  631. 
cere  valeatis. 

VOL.   III.  47 
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and  direction  moi-e  decidedly  from  tlio  doctrine  of  redemption,  aa  a 
centre,  and  from  tlie  authropology  connected  tlierewith.  But  among 
tiie  Greeks  the  case  was  otherwise.  While  in  the  Western  church 
the  Augustiiiian  scheme  of  doctrine  had  become  dominant,  in  the 
Greek  church  the  older  and  more  indefinite  mode  of  apprehending  the 
doctrines  of  grace,  of  free-will,  and  of  providence,  a  theory  bordering 
on  Pelagianism,  had  been  preserved.  This  dogmatical  difference  con- 
stitutes, it  is  tme,  t!ie  most  important  one  ;  but  it  remained,  for  the 
most  part,  an  unconscious  difference.  It  was  not  brought  prominently 
to  view  by  any  public  determinations  of  faith,  and  hence,  on  a  super- 
ficial contemplation  of  the  relation  of  the  two  churches  to  each  other, 
■was  less  apt  to  stiike  the  eye.  Far  more  importance  was  attached  to 
another  point  of  difference,  which  in  itself  was  of  inferior  moment, 
but  which  became  of  more  moment  because  the  difference  was  made 
prominent  in  a  public  symbol. 

AVe  observed  in  the  second  period,  how  the  two  churches  came  to 
differ  in  their  mode  of  apprehending  the  doctrine  concermng  the  Holy 
Spirit,  while  neither  church  seemed  to  be  distinctly  conscious  of  any 
opposition  in  wHch  it  stood  to  the  other,  and  how  from  thb  arose  m 
additional  article  to  the  old  Nicene-Constantinopolitan  creed.  It  is 
true,  the  great  dogmatist  of  the  Greek  church,  John  of  Damascus,* 
Iwd  doAvn  tills  doctrine  in  his  doctrinal  system,  according  to  its  pecu- 
liar form  in  the  Greek  church ;  yet  he  did  it  in  such  a  way  as  to 
leave  room  for  a  middle  course.  He  restored  unity  to  the  Triad,  by 
following  the  ancient  theory  of  the  Greek  church ;  representing  God 
the  Father  as  the  dgxv ',  and  in  this  view,  the  being  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  no  less  than  the  being  of  the  Son,  as  grounded  in  and  derived 
from  the  Father.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  from  the  Father,  and  the  Spirit 
of  the  Father ;  not  from  the  Son,  but  still  the  Spirit  of  the  Son.  He 
proceeds  from  the  Father,  the  one  %?  of  all  being,  and  he  is  commu- 
nicated through  the  Son ;  through  the  Son  the  whole  creation  shares 
in  the  Spirit's  work ;  by  lumself  he  creates,  moulds,  sanctifies  all, 
and  binds  all  together.  John  of  Damascus  makes  use  of  the  follow- 
ing illustration :  "  As  the  ray  of  light,  and  the  illummation  it  sheds, 
both  proceed  from  the  sun,^  but  the  illumination  is  communicated  to 
vs  through  the  ray,  so  the  being  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  no  less  than  that 
of  the  Son,  is  grounded  in  the  Father,  but  the  communication  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  his  influence  diffused  over  the  whole  creation,  is  through 
the  mediation  of  the  Son.''^  This  statement,  namely,  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  proceeds  from  the  Father,  through  the  Son,  was  the  point  of 
mediation  by  which  the  two  churches  might  come  together  on  this 
doctrine.^ 

By  occasion  of  the  negotiations  between  the  two  churches  of  which 
we  spoke  in  the  history  of  the  precedmg  period,*  this  disputed  point 

'  See  Vol.  III.  p.  197.  lory  representiition,  so  CKpressed,  is  to  be 

*  'H  unriE  ij  lAAouV'f-  '"i"!''.  Iiowevor,  onlj  in  tlie  seclion  nt  the 
=  See  1, 1,  c  VII.  el  VJII.  iwelftli  I'hapter,  whkli  in  the  oldest  manu- 

*  Tioi)  ill  iTVCvpa,  ol>x'  lit  H  aVTOv,  ai-V  scripts  is  WBnting. 

iif  6i'  airav  Ix  roil  narpi;  iKnopevo/itvov        '  See  Vol.  JII.  p-  234- 
(iDw>(  jup  alTiof  o  jror^p.    Thia  concilia- 
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was  brought  up  in  a  synod  at  GcDtilly,  A.  D.  7S7,  and  the  "R'^csterE 
form  of  the  doctrine  held  fast.  The  intercourse  between  the  two 
churches  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne  led  to  now  discussions  of  the 
subject  at  various  synods;  at  Forum  Juhum  (Friuli),  in  the  year 
79l,  at  Aix  la  Chapelle,  in  the  year  809,  where  also  the  point  was 
decided  in  opposition  to  the  Greek  church.  The  emperor  Charles 
took  a  lively  interest  in  tiiese  controversies,  and  induced  Alcuin  and 
Theodulf  of  Orleans  to  defend  the  doctrine  of  the  Western  church, 
by  collections  of  excerpts  from  the  ancient  fathers.  Since  now  that 
addition  to  the  ancient  creed,  which  had  been  imported  from  the 
Spanish  church  into  the  churches  of  France,  had  not  as  ^et  been 
received  m  the  church  of  Rome,  tie  emperor  wished  to  obtain  a  con- 
firmation of  it  by  pope  Leo  III,  from  which  quarter,  perhaps,  a  dis- 
position had  already  been  shown  to  contradict  the  formulary.  He 
communicated,  by  an  embassy,  to  the  pope,  the  decisions  of  the  assem- 
bly held  at  Aix,  and  wrote  him  a  letter  proving  the  doctrine  of  the 
procession  of  the  Holy  Spu-it  from  the  Father  and  Son,  by  quotations 
from  the  ancient  lathers.  The  negotiations  which  took  place  on  tbia 
occasion  between  the  emperor's  envoys  (two  bishops  and  an  abbot) 
and  the  pope,  who  at  that  time  dared  not  address  tiie  emperor's  mes- 
sengers in  the  imperative  tone  assumed  at  a  later  period,  are  well 
worthy  of  notice. ^  Three  subjects  were  here  presented  for  discus- 
sion ;  respecting  the  contested  doctrine  in  itself ;  respecting  the  cus- 
tom not  existing  in  the  Roman  church,  but  which  had  been  received 
in  the  Frankish,  of  chanting  the  symbol  in  divine  service,  instead  of 
reciting  it ;  and  respeetiug  the  chanting  it  with  the  additional  clause. 
"With  the  doctrine,  the  pope  expressed  his  agreement ;  the  deviation 
from  the  use  of  the  Roman  church,  m  reference  to  the  chanting  of 
the  symbol,  he  let  pass ;  but  he  did  not  think  he  could  approve  of  thf- 
addition  to  the  symbol.  The  imperial  envoys  stood  upon  the  prin- 
ciple, that  what  came  by  tradition  might  be  reformed  and  improved  — 
ihs  principle  of  progress  in  the  church.  "  If  this  doctrine,  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  proceeds  from  the  Father  and  Son,  contains  a  weighty 
truth,  then  —  as  they  supposed  —  no  means  should  be  left  untried  to 
make  it  more  widely  known  ;  and  to  this  end,  the  pubhe  chanting  of 
it  in  the  symbol  particularly  contributed.  In  this  way  many,  who 
otherwise  would  have  had  known  notlung  about  it,  were  instructed  in 
the  doctrine."''  But  the  pope  proceeded  at  this  time  on  the  same 
principle  with  that  followed  in  the  Greek  church,  which  would  allow 
no  alteration  to  be  made  in  the  symbol ;  —  the  principle  that  nothing 
ought  to  be  altered  in  the  decisions  of  a  general  council  illumiiuted 
by  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  fathers  of  that  council  had  been  guided  by 
the  Holy  Ghost,  as  in  all  other  respects  so  also  in  this,  that  they  had 
not  introduced  tliis  further  exposition  of  the  doctrine  into  the  symbol, 
and  theretbre  there  must  have  been  good  reasons  for  omitting  it.     In- 

'  The  protocol  diw™  up  hj  the  abbot  envoys—  quanta  sunt  hodie  millie  id  sei- 

Smaragd  in  Boronins,  year  8U9,Ii.  M,  and  entiura,  qui "   "■  ■"■■ 

Harfnin.  Condi.  T.  IV.  f.  970.  turi  essem. 

'  Ki  eiiim  sdrat  paternitas  tua  —  say  the  cum  tenecel 
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deed  there  were  important  determinations  of  the  truths  of  faith,  which 
had  never  been  adopted  into  any  symbol.  And  this  article  in  parti- 
cular, on  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  seemed  to  him  to  belong 
among  the  number  of  those  truths  of  faith,  which  all  would  by  no 
means  be  competent  to  understand,  and  which  are  necessary  only  to 
the  salvation  of  those  who  are  capable  of  understandmg  them.'  So  far 
was  the  Roman  church  at  that  time  from  wishing  to  make  this  deter- 
nuuation  a  public  matter  of  dispute. 

John  Scotus,  who,  as  we  have  observed,  had  been  greatly  inSuenced 
bif  the  study  of  the  teachers  of  the  Eastern  church,  approximated  in 
his  views  on  this  point  also  more  closely  to  the  Greeks,  or  rather  he 
adopted  the  formulary  which  was  intended  to  reconcile  the  opposite 
positions.  It  appears  to  him  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that  One  cause 
should  proceed  from  two,  especially  in  the  case  of  a  nature  the  most 
simple  of  all.2  To  illustrate  the  case,  he  makes  use  of  tJie  same 
comparison  with  John  of  Damascus ;  but  he  prosecute  it  further, 
and  handles  it  with  more  aeutencss  and  ingenni^.  "  Though  the 
light  from  a  fire  proceeds  through  the  medium  of  the  ray,  yet  we 
cannot  say  that  the  light  proceeds  irom  two  causes ;  but  the  fire  is 
the  cause  which  produces  the  light  as  well  as  the  ray.  The  ray 
produces  the  light,  not  as  a  ray,  not  as  an  independent  cause  by 
itself;  but  it  is  the  ever  present  power  of  the  fire  which  causes  ray 
and  light  to  proceed  from  itself,  as  the  efficient  cause  hi  both.^  So 
the  Father  is  the  generating  cause  of  his  only  begotten  §on,  and  the 
Son  is  the  cause  of  all  archetypal  causes  which  were  created  in  him 
by  the  Father  ;*  and  the  same  Father  is  the  cause  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
proceedmg  from  him,  which  Spfrit  is  the  cause  of  the  distribution  of 
all  the  causes  created  by  the  Father  in  the  Son,  in  their  general  and 
special  operations  throughout  the  kingdoms  6f  nature  and  of  grace." 
Moreover,  the  comparison  with  the  internal  structure  of  the  human 
mind,  which  Auguatino  had  employed  to  illustrate  the  procession  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  from  Father  and  Son,*  was  made  use  of  by  John 
Scotus  to  illustrate  his  own  view  of  the  doctrine.  "  Although  the 
soul's  love  for  itself,  which  answers  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  proceeds  from 
the  soul  through  the  medium  of  self-consciousness,  yet  self  conscious- 
ness is  not  the  cause  of  the  love,  but  it  is  the  soul  in  itself,  from  which 

'  Sunt  enim  multa,  a  quibus  istad  unum  nascilor,  ut  gignentera  se  ignom  deserat, 

est,  sstnta  fidii  altiora  mysleiia,  suliiUio-  Bed  itagignitar,  ut  virtus  igiiua,  quae  cnm 

raque  sacramenta,  ad  quorum  indagatio-  ^gnit,  semper  ec  nbique  iiisopiirabiliter  et 

nem  pertingere  multi  valent,  multi  veio  itninuubiliter   in  eo  permunear,  tota   in 

ant   aetaiJs  quancilale   ant   intelligentioe  toto,  et  (ouu  In  tota,  et  unum  duo  ut  duo 

qnalitate  praediii  uou  valent.     Et  ideo,  unum,  ot  qnamvia  videatur  splendor  de 

qui  potuerit  et  noluGiit,  salvos  esse  non  radio  exire,  non  Camen  ex  ipso  radio,  in 

poCeriL  quantum  radius  est,  sed  ex  ipsa  virtues 

*  Ex  duabos  namqae  cansis  nnam  cau'  procodit,  ex  qua  radios  naedtur,  et  quae 

Hm  fonfluere,  rationi  non  facile  occurrit,  tota  et  tolum  vailium  et  totum  splondorem 

praeserCim  in  Eimplici  natnra  et  plusquam  penetrac  an^ne  implet.    L.  IX.  c  32. 

simiilici  et,  ut  renua  dicatur,  in  ipsa  eim-  *  The  causae  prolot}'pac,  primordiales, 

plioitate,   omni  divisione   et  numerosilala  in  the  Logos,  the  archetypi/a  of  all  exisl- 

carente.    De  divisione  Naturae.  1.  IL  c.  encn. 

31.  "  See  VoL  n.  p.  422. 

'  BadiuE  ipse  e\  igne  nascens,  non  Ita 
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tiie  germ  of  love  proceeds,  even  before  it  has  attained  to  complete 
self-conaciouaness , " ' 

Besides  these  dogmatical  differences  between  the  two  churches  there 
were  several  others,  relating  to  the  church- constitution  and  to  church 
]ife,  —  differences,  respecting  the  origin  of  which  we  have  spoken  in 
the  preceding  period.  These  points  of  difference  were  more  especially 
expressed,  on  the  part  of  the  Greek  church  as  opposed  to  the  Latin, 
by  the  second  Trullan  council  in  the  year  691  or  692.  Thus,  in  the 
36th  canon  of  this  council,  the  determination  of  the  first  general  coun- 
cil of  Constantinople  and  of  the  Chalcedonian  council  was  confirmed, 
fliat  the  Constantinopolitan  patriarch  should  possess  the  same  rights 
■with  the  Roman,  and  have  the  first  rank  after  the  latter .^  In  the  13th 
canon,  it  was  established,  that  married  persons  might  be  ordained  aa 
priests,  deacons,  and  subdeacons ;  and  that  at  their  ordination  they 
should  not  be  ohhgated  to  separate  from  their  wives.  The  council,  by 
passing  this  decree  in  express  opposition  to  the  Roman  church,  more 
than  hinted  that  by  the  latter,  the  state  of  wedlock,  instituted  by  the 
divine  law,  and  sanctioned  by  Christ's  presence  at  a  wedding,  was  dis- 
honored ;3  and  they  cite  on  the  other  side  the  passages  of  Scripture, 
Matt.  19:  6.  Heb.  13:  4.  1  Cor.  7:  27.     Sentence  of  deposition  was 

f renounced  on  those,  who  acted  in  contradiction  to  this  ordinance. 
a  the  2ad  canon,  the  number  of  apostolical  canons  held  to  be  good 
and  valid  is  fixed  at  eighty-five,  while  the  Eoman  church  adopted  but 
fifty  of  them.  Conneeted  with  this  was  the  fact  that  many  things  or- 
dered in  theme  later  canons  were  settled  as  law,  which  possessed  no 
such  validity  in  the  Eoman  church.  Thus,  this  council  condemned, 
in  conformity  with  the  66th  apostolical  canon,*  the  prevaifing  custom  in 
the  Roman  church,  whereby  tasting  in  the  season  of  fast  before  Easter 
was  extended  also  to  the  Sabbath  (Saturday)  .5  To  this  we  may  add, 
that  to  the  decrees  of  the  apostolical  convention  at  Jerusalem  (Acts 
c.  XV.)  which  had  been  long  considered  m  the  Western  church  as  pos- 
sessing validity  only  for  a  determinate  period  of  time,^  was  ascribed  a 
perpetual  validity ;  and  that  eating  of  blood,  and  of  tilings  strangled, 
was  forbidden  on  pain  of  exclusion  from  the  church-communion.'  Fi- 
nally, that  those  figures  of  Christ  by  which  he  was  represented  in  the 
form  of  a  lamb,*  in  allusion  to  the  words  of  John  the  Baptist,  were  for- 
bidden as  belon^ng  to  the  stage  of  the  Old  Testament. 

The  change  which  ensued  in  the  constitution  of  the  Western  church 

'  Mens  et  DOCitiuTn  sui  gignit  «t  a  se  ipsa       *  In  the  55th  canon, 
amor  sai  et  nulitiae  boi  procedit,  quo  et        '  See  on  the  origin  of  this  difference,  Vol. 

Ipsa  el  notitia  bui  coniunguntur,  et  quara-  I.  p.  295  and  Vol.  IL  p.  298. 
vis  ipse  amor  ex  menle  pec  nolitiam  sui        '  See  History  of  the  planting  and  gnid- 

proccdat,  non   tamen  ipia  notiCia  causa  ance  of  the  Christian  charch  by  the  Apog- 

Boioris  eat,  sed  ipoa  mens,  e^^  qua  atnor  tlea.  p.  H8  and  276  —  thongh  Uiis  was  Ibr- 

inchoat  esse,  et  antcqnam  ad  perfectam  gotlen  again  during  the  times  of  ignorance 

notitianj  sui  men»  ipsa  perscniat  p.  91.  and  barbarism  in  the  Western  church.  Sen 

'  See  the  controversy  on  this  eubjeot,  Vol.  III.  p.  234. 
Vol.  n.  p.  IM.  '  By  the  67th  canon. 

'  "lua  1^  IvTevSiv  tAv  ix  iSeoS  va/ia&e-        "  By  the  82nd  canoD. 
Tijtfii>™  Koi  eiiapiMvra  rj  airnv  jrapae- 
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in  conaequenee  of  the  complete  elaboration  of  the  papacy,  might  also 
contribute  towards  producing  a  wall  of  separation  between  the  two 
churches.  Thus  by  a  combination  of  different  causes,  the  way  was 
prepared  for  a  schism  between  the  two  churches ;  but  such  a  schism 
would  not  as  yet  have  actually  taken  place  had  it  not  been  for  an  un 
pulse  from  without.     The  occasion  of  this  impulse  was  as  follows. 

Nicetas  was  the  youngest  son  of  that  emperor  Michael  I.  (Rhan- 
gabe)  who  by  ^ving  place  in  the  year  813  to  Leo  the  Armenian,  ex- 
changed the  imperial  throne  for  a  monastery.  Nicetas  also,  at  the  age 
of  fourteen,  became  a  monk,  and  assumed  on  entering  upon  the  monas- 
tic life,  the  name  Ignatius,  under  which  he  appears  in  history.  His 
family  furnished  a  place  of  refiige  for  the  persecuted  image-worshippers 
in  the  time-of  Leo  the  Armenian.  His  own  services  as  a  priest,  were 
claimed  on  all  hands  by  those,  who  denied  the  validity  of  any  reh^ous 
act  performed  by  ecclesiastics  attached  to  the  party  of  the  iconoclasts ; 
and  he  distinguished  himself  by  the  earnest  activity  of  a  life  the  ani- 
matmg  spirit  of  which  was  love.  Eficommended  by  his  own  merits  as 
well  as  by  his  illustrious  descent,  he  was  elevated  by  the  empress 
Theodora,  in  846,  te  the  patriarchate  of  Constantinople,  He  adminis- 
tered tbe  office  under  circumstances  calculated  to  involve  a  man  of  hia 
worthy  character  in  many  a  conflict  in  that  bad  tune,  when  the  court 
of  the  young  emperor  Michael,  ruled  by  the  influence  of  his  unprinci- 
pled uncle  Bardas,  was  the  seat  of  every  corruption.  As  Ignatius 
would  not  consent  to  serve  as  the  tool  of  wickedness,  but  felt  himself 
bound  to  oppose  it  with  the  whole  force  of  his  patriarchal  authority,  he 
would  naturally  fall  out  with  the  ambitious  and  quarrelsome  Bardas. 
Dechning  to  give  his  assent  to  a  measure  whereby  the  empress  Theo- 
dora, whom  Bardas  wished  to  remove  from  her  son  in  order  that  he 
might  rule  alone,  was  to  be  consecrated  as  a  nun,  and  declaring  on  the 
contrary  his  firm  opposition  to  such  a  proceeding,  he  drew  down  upon 
himself  even  by  this  step  the  hatred  of  that  powerful  man.  But  in  ad- 
dition to  this,  Ignatius  had  endeavored  to  awaken  his  conscience  to  the 
sense  of  a  crime  charged  against  him  by  public  report,  and  after  find- 
ing that  his  representations  and  threats  availed  nothing,  had  refused  on 
the  fealt  of  Epiphany  of  the  year  857  to  admit  him  to  the  Holy  Sup- 
per. Bardas  now  resolved  to  get  rid  of  the  troublesome  patriarch,  and 
for  this  purpose  fabricated  against  him  various  charges  designed  to 

Erove  him  guilty  of  high  treason,  and  attached  himself  to  a  party  which 
'om  the  first  had  declared  itself  opposed  to  tbe  appointment  of  Igna^ 
tins  to  the  patriarchal  dignity,  and  of  which  Gregory  of  Syracuse,  a 
deposed  archbishop,  was  the  leader.  As  the  result  of  these  machina- 
tions, Ignatius,  without  a  judicial  trial,  was  banished  to  the  island 
Terebinthus.' 

To  ^ve  this  arbitrary  act  a  more  favorable  coloring,  Bardas  resolved 
to  nonnnate  to  the  patriarchal  dignity  a  man  who  had  acted  indeed 
hitherto  only  in  civil  employments,  but  whose  learning  and  talents  com- 

'  See  Life  of  Igiiatius  by  his  enthusiastic  liahle  to  be  suspected  of  exaggeration, 
admirer,  Nicetas  David  of  Pophlagaria,  a  Harduin.  Concil.  T.  V.  f.  955.  Genes,  hist 
book  nriltcn  wilh  great  heat,  and  hence    regg.  1.  IV.  ed.  Litchmaon,  p.  99 
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manned  universal  respect,  wliile  he  was  descended  from  a  family  dia- 
tinguiahed  for  their  zeal  in  favor  of  image-worship ;'  a  man  who  had 
already  drawn  down  upon  himself  the  anathema  of  the  iconoclasts  ;^ 
and  one  whose  orthodoxy  was  beyond  question,^  The  learned  Photius, 
who  was  then  prime  secretary  to  the  emperor,  and  captain  of  bis  body- 
guard,* was  speedily  carried  through  the  different  clerical  grades,  and 
then  elevated  to  ttie  patriarchal  dignity.  In  apolo^ng  to  pope  Mch- 
olas,  for  the  informality  of  this  proceeding,  Photius  declares  that  the 
patriarchal  dignity  was  forced  upon  him  against  his  own  wishes,  and  in 
Ha  letters  to  Bardaa  hunaelf,  he  asaumes  it  as  a  fact  of  which  Bardas 
was  well  aware,  that  he  had  sought  in  every  possible  way  to  decline 
the  appointment,  but  had  been  compelled  to  accept  it.s  TMs  is  repeatr 
ed  by  him  on  a  great  variety  of  occasions ;  and  later,  during  his  exile 
and  after  his  restoration  to  the  office,  he  asserts  the  same  thing.  The 
fact,  therefore,  that  he  struggled  against  accepting  the  patriarchal 
dignity,  cannot  be  denied.  But  in  this  age  of  prevailmg  insincerity, 
among  a  people  accustomed  in  the  pubhc  life  of  church  and  state  to 
sport  with  the  forms  of  language,  these  repeated  asseverations  of  Pho- 
tius by  no  means  make  it  clear  that  the  first  ecclesiastical  dignity  of 
the  Greek  empire,  the  place  of  greatest  power,  next  to  the  imperial 
throne,  presented  nothing  attractive  to  his  ambition  or  his  vamty.  The 
mask  of  humihty  was  often  worn  by  the  Greeks  of  that  period  aa  a 
cover  to  ambition ;  and  the  grossly  informal  manner,  in  which  he  had 
become  possessed  of  the  office,  might  be  an  additional  inducement  to 
him  to  put  on  this  mask  so  as  to  have  it  m  h^  power  on  any  fiiture  oc- 
casion to  plead  that  the  office  was  forced  upon  him.  Bat  however  at- 
tractive to  him  might  be  the  splendor  of  the  patriarchal  dignity,  there 
were  also  many  things  on  the  other  hand  which  rendered  his  prospects 
for  from  inviting,  and  which  must  have  filled  him  with  boding  anxiety. 
Tlus,  indeed,  he  confesses  in  his  letter  to  Bardas.  It  could  not  be 
pleasant  to  think  of  the  doubtful  relations,  m  which  he  must  place  him- 

'  Pholiua  in  his  113th  letter,  ed.  Monta-  Jji/ik^,  tba  m/m/ia  or  ™Sf,  and  a  j^vx^ 
cut.,  saja  Ihat  his  father  and  Ms  ancle  uioyo;,  had  pven  offence ;  see  the  Blate- 
{^ilo()  had  been  condemned  by  a  whole  ment  of  Anastasiua  in  his  preface  to  the 
synod  of  the  eiiiouo/iujoi,  and  calls  them  tianBactiona  of  the  dghth  ecumenical  conn 
opoHo/ifTuc  Xpiorou  Hal  ipxiepeuv  at/i-  cil.  Hardnio.  V.  p.  752.  But  Bnrely  tlus 
voXoyiiaa;  thev  must  hftve  been  bishops  insignificant  dispute  had  long  smee  been 
therefore.  It  was  the  glory  of  his  father  forgotten,  and  the  party  of  Ignatius  afwr- 
and  of  his  mother,  to  have  died  in  conleod-  wards  looked  it  np  only  for  the  purpose  of 
iiig  for  the  cause  of  piety,  i.  e.  image-wor-  making  Photius  suspected  of  heresy.  Ac- 
ship.  See  Harduin.  Concil.  VI.  I.  f.  286.  cordingly  the  synod  at  Constantinople  in 
By  his  uncle  we  are  probably  to  nnder-  869,  in  their  10th  canon  pronounced  the 
stand  his  great  uncle,  for  this  was  the  pa-  anathema  on  all  those,  who,  contrary  to 
triarch  Taraaiaa  of  ConBtantiple,  whom  Holy  Scripture,  supposed  human  nature 
Photius  in  his  letter  to  pope  Nicholas  de-  possessed  of  another  soul  besides  the  one 
signales  as  his  proavunoulus,  Baron.  An-  fvx^  Tjiymi  nai  vof/iil.  Hardain.  V. 
nal.  year  661.  §47.  f.  1101. 

'  He  says,  ep.  113;   iva^eiioriaav  ifiac       •  Protospatharins. 
rpopott  uanpnlc  itaoa  <Tvvo6a^  aipcTiKti  Kal        '  He  writes  afterwards  to  Bardas  in  re- 

Wdv  elmn^liaxuv  avriSpiov.  fercnce  to  this   election:   ix^aiov,  tdveu- 

'  At  one  time,  it  is  true,  the  opinion  ex-  wouv,  jrilira  jiuXAoi'  iiroiow,  fl  Tols  i/ii?0i- 

pressed  by  Photius,  and  mire  freqnently  to  fo/im»c  Kal  jSioCo/^ftwf  avyKarh/cuov.  ep. 

be  fonnd  in  church  teachers  of  the  earhcr  VI.  f.  70.  ed.  MonlacuL 
ages,  that  man  (wsseBseB  two  souls,  a  ^vx^ 
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self,  if  under  these  circumstance  a,  he  assumed  a  dignity  which  right- 
fiilly  belonged  to  another,  nor  of  the  necessity  of  espousing  the  cause 
of  the  aJl-powerfuI,  vicious  Bardas,  whose  character  must  have  been 
thoroughly  known  to  him,*  Hence  it  may  well  be,  that  he  assumed 
the  elevated  post  with  a  heavy  heart.  When  he  resolved  to  do  so, 
he  probably  hoped  that  Ignatius  might  be  persuaded  to  abdicate  vol- 
untarily, in  which  case  he  may  have  intended  to  keep  his  oath  to  the 
Metropolitans,  who  had  made  him  swear,  as  the  only  condition  on 
which  they  would  recognize  him  as  patriarch,  that  he  would  honor  Ig- 
natius like  a  father.^  But  by  none  of  the  entreaties,  arguments, 
threats,  insults  or  abuse  which  the  cruel  Bardas  employed,  could  Igna- 
tins  be  induced  to  sign  the  abdication.  Unwavering  in  faith,  consoioua 
of  innocence,  certain  of  his  rights,  be  would  surrender  nothing  to  force. 
Bardas  next  sought  to  compel  the  adherents  of  Ignatius  to  recognize 
Photios  by  resorting  to  the  ordinary  measures  of  Byzantine  despotism. 
They  were  imprisoned,  deprived  of  tiieir  goods,  scourged ;  their  tongues 
were  cut  out.  The  odium  of  all  these  cruel  measures  lighted  upon 
Photius ;  and  upon  him  they  are  charged  by  Nicetas  the  biographer 
of  Ignatius.  Yet  it  is  evident  from  letters  of  Photiua  to  Bardas  and  to 
other  nobles,  which  are  still  extant,  that  he  was  sorely  vexed  and 
troubled  by  the  whole  of  these  proceedings  and  took  unwearied  paina 
to  shield  the  unfortunate  victims ;  but  that  his  efforts  availed  nothing  in 
opposition  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  Bardas.^  He  declared  that  it  was 
his  intention  to  retire  to  the  sohtary  life,  if  the  priestly  office  must  be 
insulted  in  the  persons  of  the  adherents  of  Ignatius,  and  he  could  do 
nothing  to  assist  the  unfortunate  men.*  But  the  ambition,  or  the  weak- 
ness of  character  by  which  Photius  was  led,  though 'not  without  a 
struggle,  to  accept  of  an  office  conferred  on  him  in  so  informal  a  man- 
ner and  with  such  accompaniments,  was  here  suffering  its  natural  pun- 
ishment. He  must  allow  things  to  be  done,  which  he  could  not  pre- 
vent indeed,  but  which  a  Chrysostom  would  never  have  suffered  to  go 
unpunished.  The  worthless  Michael,  released  from  all  restraints  and 
abandoned  to  the  wantonness  of  his  self-will,  made  sport  of  everything 
serious.  His  favorites,  those  who  consented  to  descend  to  his  buffoon- 
eries, were  made  to  play  the  parts  of  priests  and  bishops  in  the  clerical 
attire.  He  made  a  mock-patriarch  of  his  Protospatharius,  Tlieophilus. 
Theophilus — hesaid  —  was  his  patriarch ;  Ignatius  the  patriarch  of 
the  devout  ones ;  and  Photius  the  patriarch  of  Bardas.     By  Ms  diree- 

'  Photins  says  in  a  letter  already  cited,  Kai  tier,  i/iov  iruvrof  hrl   ivl  ■jrrala/iaTt 

tliat  the  prospect  of  the  evils,  which  had  (withont  donbt  their  attachment  to  Igna- 

tlow  actually  befallen  him,  filled  him  with  tina)  Traaxovra^  iftii,  TvKTQfisvoi'^,  dTifii^vo-^ 

dialress  and  anxiety :  'H  Wirif  xai  i  irpou-  /ievosc,  ri/v  ■yijjaaav  iKre/ivo/ievovs,  TUf  ov 

SuKia   {TOiToiiTuv   Koi  T^XiKourui'    KOKuv)  jioKapiau  mil;  rersImTjjioTOf  imp   i/il: 

eweTapaaai /a  Tore  Kal  (n'verTxci'.  *  See  1.  c.      He  corapWns  (ep.  III.  ad 

*  See  the  life  of]£nB4Jus,rol.  962  i  though  Bardem)  very  bitterly,  that  shame  and  ex- 

Ihe  Statement  iliat  he  also  pledged  himself,  ccration  had  fallen  npon  him  on  account 

Ui  act  in  all  respects  according  to  the  will  of  what  the  clergy  were  obhged  to  sufllr 

of  %nalius,  was  probably  an  exsggera-  under  him  and  for  his  sake.    He  vehement- 

tjon,  ly  declaims  against  cruel  punishments  gen- 

'  So  he  writes  in  the  above  mentioned  erally  in  ep.  22  to  a  protospatharius. 
letter  to  Bardas :  ire  yip  iipelc,  fiiroioi  av 
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tion,  all  the  sacred  rites  of  worship  were  profanely  celebrated  with 
much  pomp  and  at  great  expense,  by  these  people.' 

When  it  was  found  that  Ignatius  could  neither  be  persuaded  nor 
forced  to  sign  his  abdication,  one  a«t  of  injustice  led  on  to  another. 
Witii  a  view  to  maintain  his  position  under  some  show  of  right,  Pho- 
tius  assembled  a  synod  at  Constantbople  in  the  year  859,a  which  pro- 
nounced sentence  of  deposition  and  condemnation  on  the  absent  Ignar 
tlu3.  Still  as  the  party  of  Ignatius  did  not  acknowlegc  this  synod  to 
be  a  le^timate  tribunal,  he  could  not  materially  better  his  situation  in 
this  way ;  while  the  resistance  of  the  clergy  to  the  decrees  of  this  sy- 
nod furnished  an  occasion  for  Bardas  to  renew  his  despotic  measures. 
Photius  determined,  therefore,  to  resort  to  another  expedient.  Ho  ea- 
deavored  to  gain  a  party  to  bis  cause,  which  would  be  respected  even 
by  his  opponents,  and  wluch,  unless  gained  by  himself,  might  easily  be 
won  over  to  the  other  side.  He  endeavored  to  secure  the  sufirage  of 
the  pope,  and  of  a  synod  assembled  with  Lis  concurrence  and  that  of 
the  other  patriarchs.  If  he  was  not  beforehand  with  his  opponents  in 
doing  this,  he  had  reason  to  fear  that  these,  following  the  example  of 
persecuted  parties  in  the  Greek  church,  would  find  sympathy  and  a 
place  of  refuge  in  Rome.  The  emperor  Michael  and  Photius  applied 
at  once  by  letters  to  pope  Nicholas  I.  Touching  the  true  state  of 
aSairs,  nothing  was  said  to  him ;  but  the  after-effects  of  the  image-con- 
troversies were  held  forth  as  a  pretext  for  seeking  aid  and  cooperation 
from  the  church  of  Rome.^  It  was  barely  mentioned,  that  Ignatius 
had  retired  from  his  office,  and  that  thereby  a  new  appointment  to  ^e 
patriarchate  had  become  necessary.  Photius  descnbed  with  fulsome 
exaggeration,  in  language  that  betrayed  its  own  insincerity,  how  he 
had  from  the  first  looked  npon  the  episcopal  dignity  as  one  too  ardu- 
ous and  responsible  fi>r  him  to  assume,  and  how  he  had  been  forced  b) 
undertake  the  weighty  charge  in  spite  of  himself ; — how  the  emperor, 
who  was  otherwise  so  kind,  just,  and  indulgent  to  his  subjects,  surpass- 
ing in  these  respects  all  his  ancestors,  had  been  hard-hearted  and  vio- 

'  See  the  Life  of  Ignatius.  Hardjiin.  V.  iag  a,  word  against  it.  Yet  how  did  ha 
f.  974,  and  Constantm.  Porphjrogenet,  know  this  f  Hia  saying  so  certainly  can- 
Continual.  L  IV.  c  38.  At  the  conndl  not  be  considered  sufficient  evidence.  At 
held  by  the  party  oppoeed  to  Photius  at  that  council  Photius'  enemies  eagerly  raked 
Constantinople  in  the  Vear  869,  the  Roman  np  everything  they  could  find  against  him. 
legates  declared,  ihey  had  heard  that  sena-  Those  noblo  bufToouH  were  B.*ed  whether 
tois  at  Constantinople  bad  profanely  dad  Photins  had  seen  this ;  ihej  dared  not  say 
themselyes  in  apiritnaJ  vestments  and  play-  that  he  had;  but  they  only  obsencd  that 
ed  the  part  of  bishops.  The  ivdpeg  ufiu-  the  thing  iras  generally  known. 
fiaTiKol,  who  had  taken  these  Uberties  were  '  Its  transactions  have  not  come  down 
introduced,  and  being  called  to  occount,  lo  tia.  for  tliey  were  burnt  at  the  fourthgen- 
eaid  they  had  done  it  at  the  tomraand  of  eral  eoundl  of  Constantinople,  in  869,  here- 
the  emperor  whom  they  wore  honnd  to  after  to  be  noticed.  Vido  Miuiluin.  V.  fol, 
obey — an  excuse  which  evidenced  their  875. 

own  meanness,  and   the  vile  corruption  '  In  the  false  and  bombastic  letter  of 

which  followed  in  the  train  of  despotism.  Photins,  of  which  Baronms,  at  year  659, 

Mi^ffi^A  o  0aat7iiic  JraiyviSm  knoiei,  im-  N.  61,  has  pttblished  a  Lalin  Iramilation, 

tfrif  ifilv  upj^iepOTts^v  (rrol^  xal  /j^  |3oii-  nothinK  is  said  about  this ;  bat  it  is  clear 

TiOiievai  iiroioiiiev  rti  Ttpoir^Tiyfiha.  H«r-  from  the  Life  of  Ignatius  by  Nicelas,  and 

duin.  V.  f.  I09S.    Now  Nicetas  reproaches  from  the  pope's  letter  to  the  emperor  Mi- 

Photius  with  liaving  suffered  all  this  to  be  cbael,  that  tills  was  made  use  of  as  a  pre- 

done  under  his  own  eyes,  and  without  say-  text 
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lent  towarda  him  alone !  Such  language  was  by  no  means  calculated 
to  inspire  confidence  in  the  more  simple  heart  of  Nicholas ;  perhaps 
too  he  may  have  been  informed  by  Mends  of  Ignatius,  who  had 
come  from  the  East,  as  to  the  true  state  of  affairs.  lie  acted 
in  this  case  according  to  the  same  principles,  and  in  the  same  charac- 
ter which  we  have  seen  him  exhibit  in  other  relations.  He  did  not 
mean  to  be  used  as  an  instrument  for  promoting  the  ends  of  other 
men.  He  was  solicitous  only  for  the  triumph  of  right ;  and  to  secure 
this,  he  was  ever  ready  to  employ  the  power  of  church  government, 
which  he  was  convinced  that  he  had  received  from  God.  He  was  not 
satisfied  with  expressions  of  honor  and  respect ;  but  he  required  a  full 
recognition  of  the  ecclesiastical  authority  belon^g  to  him,  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  Si.  Peter,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  church,  that  is,  tiie 
Pseudolsidorian  decretals,  to  which  indeed  he  here  appeals,  —  an  an- 
thority  which,  in  cases  of  this  sort,  he  supposed  he  might  exercise  in 
the  East.  In  the  year  860,  he  sent  Rhodoald,  bishop  of  Porto,  and 
Zacharias,  bishop  of  Anagni,  as  his  legates  to  Constantinople,  with 
letters  in  reply  to  those  of  the  emperor  and  of  the  patriarch.  To  Pho- 
tans  he  wrote  briefly,  expressing  himself  satisfied  with  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  expressed  his  orthodoxy  in  his  letter,  but  expressing  at 
the  same  time  tlie  most  decided  disapprobration  of  the  informal  man- 
ner iu  which  he,  a  layman,  had  been  so  suddenly  transferred  from  sec- 
ular employments  to  the  highest  spiritual  digiuty ;  and  declaring,  that 
he  could  not  recognize  him  in  that  office,  till  the  matter  bad  been  more 
carefully  inrestigated  by  his  legates.  To  the  emperor  he  wrote  more 
at  lengtb,  censuring  the  course  of  proceeding  whereby,  contrary  to 
the  ecclesiastical  laws,'  it  had  been  presumed  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  pope,  to  bold  a  council  at  Constantinople,  and  depose  Ignatius ; 
expresmg  the  same  scruples  as  he  had  done  in  the  letter  to  Photius 
himself,  respecting  the  legality  of  his  election,  and  reserving  his  own 
decision  on  the  whole  matter  until  after  the  investigation  of  it  by  his 
legates. 

At  Constantinople,  however,  but  littile  concern  was  felt  about  what 
the  pope  had  written ;  men  imagined  they  could  still  outwit  him,  and 
make  good  use  of  his  name  in  furthering  the  designs  of  the  court. 
Indeed,  it  not  seldom  happened —  a  proof  of  the  corruption  which 
even  then  prevailed  among  the  higher  orders  of  the  Roman  clergy — ■ 
that  the  pope  was  deceived  in  his  legates ;  they  abused  his  confidence 
and  consented  to  bo  bribed.  So  it  happened  in  the  present  case.  The 
legates  were  gained  over  by  gifts.  They  were  prevented  also  for  a 
long  time  from  holding  intercourse  with  others,  and  so  made  dependent 
on  the  influence  of  one  party.'  True,  they  at  first  held  fast  to  their 
instructions,  in  oppo^tion  to  the  arbitrary  procedure  of  the  court 
party ;  but  very  soon  they  began  to  yield  a  little.^    In  the  year  861, 

'  The  same  principles  of  the  Pseudo-  nisi  suornm  alloqaendi  facultas  fuiaset  do- 

Isidorian  decretals,  which  fie  Lad   intro'  negata,  ut  apostolicae  sedis  misai  non  digne 

dnced  into  Uie  Weslcm  church.  sascepti  sum.    Harduin.  Coneil.  T,  V.  f. 

•  The  pope  savi  this  in  his  letterto  Pho-  136. 

tins.    Touching'  his  legates,  he  eajs :  Qui  '  This  is  the  veijr  thing  which  the  pope 

cum  lis  per  centum  dicrum  spati&  omsium  reproached  them  with :  Quid  enim  juoderit 
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a  numerous  synod  was  held  in  presence  of  the  emperor,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Pliotiua,  and  with  the  concurrence  of  the  papal  legates. 
The  letter  of  the  pope  to  the  emperor  Michael  was  here  read  in  a 
Greek  translation,  in  which,  however,  liberty  had  been  taken  to  alter 
it8  contents  so  as  make  them  harmonize  with  the  mterest  of  the  Greek 
church,  which  could  not  acknowledge  the  spiritual  power  assumed  by 
Nicholas  in  that  letter,  and  with  the  interest  of  the  party  of  Photiua.' 
Ignatius  was  summoned  to  appear  before  this  council.  He  sent  to 
ask,  in  what  character  he  should  appear :  whether  in  his  episcopal  dig- 
nity, as  a  person  on  whom  sentence  was  to  be  passed,  or  in  the  monk- 
ish garb,  as  one  already  condemned.*  They  answered  him :  '_'  Appear 
as  you  deserve  to  appear."  s  Interpreting  this  by  the  verdict  of  his 
own  conscience,  Ignatius  appeared  hi  fall  episcopal  robes.  But  the 
emperor  ordered  that  before  he  entered  the  hah  of  the  assembly,  he 
should  be  compelled  to  divest  himself  of  the  episcopal  attire.  He  waa 
obliged  to  leave  behind  the  numerous  train  of  friends  who  escorted 
Km,  and  to  appear  alone.  He  was  received  by  the  emperor  witli 
abusive  language.  To  this  he  calmly  replied :  Abuse  can  be  bomo 
still  more  easily  than  torture.  This  sUenced  the  emperor,  who  pointed 
him  to  a  wooden  bench  where  he  might  be  permitted  to  sit,  Ignatius 
then  turned  to  the  papal  legates,  being  willing  to  acknowledge  the 
pope  as  his  judge :  but  they  neglected  to  act  according  to  their 
instructions.  Ignatius  demanded  of  tbom,  that  they  should  direct  the 
man  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  council  who  had  unlawfully  put  himself 
at  tho  head  of  his  church.  The  legates  replied,  that  they  had  no 
power  to  do  this ;  and  pointing  to  the  emperor,  said :  It  was  the  will 
of  the  sovereign.  He  insisted  then  that  under  these  circumstances  he 
could  not  recogmze  the  legates  as  his  judges.  He  said  to  their  face, 
that  before  they  had  reached  Constantinople,  Photius  had  sent  out 
presents  to  meet  them,*  They  might  take  him  with  them  to  the  pope ; 
for  he  would  gladly  acknowledge  the  latter  as  his  judge.  In  v^n  was 
it  attempted  once  and  agam  to  induce  tlua  mflexible  man,  whose  spirit 
no  misfortunes  could  subdue,  and  who  by  his  calm  and  steadfast  self- 
posse^ion,  put  to  shame  the  ruling  authorities,  who  were  unable  by 
force  or  craft  to  conquer  lus  -mil ;  in  vain  was  it  attempffid  to  induce 
Mm  to  make  a  voluntary  abdication.  To  prepare  the  way  for  passmg 
on  him  the  sentence  of  deposition,  they  now  made  use  of  the  argu- 
ment, that  ho  had  been  unlawfully  placed  in  that  office  by  the  secular 
power ;  and  this  was  confirmed  on  oatb,  not  only  by  nobles  of  the 

alicni  pro  veritate  primum  qnidem  impe.  Ilaarian,  which  ought  to  be  found  in  the 

torn  dare  et  post  panlulum  ant  saasionibua  pubhc  archives  at  Lonstantinople,  he  adds: 

But  terrorihns  ant  alio  quolibet  vitio  a  ran-  Si  lamen  non  falsata  Graeeornm  more.  i.  0. 

latiB  Iramite  de»:liimre ^    Harduin.  ContiL  f.  147.                      .  t       ■     i.       ,^  , 

T  V  f.  179  See  the  report  of  Ignatius  himself,  L  c 

'  The  pope,  in  his  letters  written  to  Coa-  E  1014.    The  biograph)- of  Nicetas,  f.  966. 

stantinople,  points  out  these  falsifications  '  *Ori  lif  core  S^toi.          ^ 

of  his  letter  to  the  emperor;  and  in  refer.  *  lEs  Vfords;  Tu  6apa  aun™  paxpaScv 

ence  to  this  fashion  of  falsifying,  he  re-  iSe^aaSe  ■    Karit  yA/t  t^v   ■PaiieaTov  (tha 

marks :  Quoniam  apud  Graecos,  siout  non-  ancient  Biaanthe  in  Thrace,  on  the  Propon- 

nnllae  diversae  tcmporis  scriptorae  testan-  tis,  Eodosto)  iaiv,  oSrd  ImiivnjKaaiv,  Ipi- 

tar,  familiaria  est  ista  lemeritas  ;  1.  o,  f.  180,  Tii  re  Kal  AeXiiirm  ical  tyiioXma.  Hardum. 

and  appealing  to  an  older  letter  of  pope    CondL  T.  V.  f.  1015. 
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spiritual  and  secular  order,  but  also  by  a  crowd  of  other  people  — fish- 
mongers, farriers,  shoemakers,  and  tailors  —  accompanied  by  the  sig- 
nature of  their  names.  These  all  acknowledged  Photius  to  be  their 
patriarch.i  Ignatius,  however,  could  appeal  to  the  fact  that  he  had 
administered  the  ofBce  for  twelve  years  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
bishops  and  the  flock,  and  without  a  single  complaint  having  ever 
been  brought  against  him.  ^Threats,  rigorous  imprisonment,  hunger 
and  blowa,  ill-treatment  of  every  kind,  were  employed  against  him  in 
vain,  to  force  him  to  subscribe  the  sentence  of  deposition.a  If  the  ac- 
count ^ven  by  Nicetas  is  correct,  they  finally  seized  his  hand,  and 
compelled  him  to  sign,  with  the  affixture  of  a  cross,  the  sentence  pro- 
nounced upon  him.  It  was  then  published  abroad,  that  Ignatius  had, 
by  a  general  church  assembly  held  with  the  concurrence  of  pope  Nich- 
olas, been  regularly  deposed  from  his  ofGce,  and  Photius  aclaiowledged 
as  lawful  patriarch.  The  acts  of  this  council  were  speedily  transmit- 
ted to  the  pope  by  an  imperial  embassy,  which  bore  a  letter  from  the 
emperor,  and  another  from  the  patriarch  Photius. 

As  to  the  latter,  he  rephed  to  the  before  mentioned  short  letter 
of  the  pope,  a  letter  certainly  composed  in  a  tone  with  which  as  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople  he  had  every  reason  to  be  dissatisfied,  in  so 
mild  and  courteous  a  manner,  that  it  is  easy  to  discern  Irom  it  the 
strong  interest  he  felt  to  obt^  from  the  pope  his  approbation  of  what 
had  been  done,  and  how,  with  a  conscience  ill  at  ease,  be  was  driven 
to  attempt  by  crooked  measures  to  secure  an  object  which  he  could  not 
reach  by  a  straight^forward  course.  He  excused  himself  in  reference  to 
his  assumption  of  the  patriarchal  dignity  by  pleading  compulsion ;  he 
portrayed  the  contrast  between  the  harassing  and  anxious  situation, 
in  which  he  found  himself  placed  as  patriarch ;  and  the  peaceful,  quiet, 
and  happy  Mtuation,  in  literary  leisure  and  the  enjoyment  of  universal 
esteem  which  had  been  liis  lot  before,  as  evidence  beyond  question  that 
it  conld  not  have  been  his  own  wsh  or  voluntary  choice  to  exchange 
these  situations.  He  defended  himself  from  the  reproaches  thrown 
upon  him  by  the  pope,  by  pleading  that  the  transgression  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal laws,  not  known  in  Constantinople  (by  which  doubtless  he  meant, 
in  part,  thet'seudo-Isidorian  decretals  cited  by  the  pope  in  his  letter 
to  the  emperor)  could  not  properly  bo  charged  as  a  crime  against  him. 
And  he  showed  that  it  could  not  be  referred  to  the  diversity  of  ecclesi- 
astieal  laws  and  ecclesiastical  usages  which  prevailed  in  different  coun- 
tries ;  among  these  he  reckoned  many  differences  existing  betwixt  the 
Greek  and  the  Latin  church,  to  which,  therefore,  he  seems  as  yet  to 
have  attached  no  very  great  importance.  But  finally,  he  demanded  of 
the  pope,  that  he  also  should  observe  the  eccleaaslical  law  in  one  re- 
spect, and  not  receive  into  the  Romish  church  without  further  exami- 
nation, those  who  came  thither  without  the  customary  credentials^  from 
their  ecclesiastical  superiors,  inasmuch  as  by  such  people  calumnious 

'  See  Harduin.  Concil,  T.  V.  f.  1086,  and    Stto  yiip  dCtu  KoXaaSesTa  {//lipai;  uunm, 
1. 1098.  uiiffiiov,  inaSifnoo  S^iieivm  ifiiaaav. 
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reports  were  circulated,  and  Bchiains  occasioned.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Photms  here  had  in  his  mind  tlie  friends  of  Ignatius,  whoae 
reports  at  Home  ho  would  naturally  dread.  But  at  the  same  time,  he 
could  assign  as  a  better  reason  for  this  warning  an  abuse,  which  could 
justly  be  complained  of,  namely,  tie  fact  that  many,  who  had  reason 
to  apprehend  civil  and  ecclesiastical  punishments  on  accomit  of  their 
crimes  at  home,  took  refuge  in  Rome  under  the  pretence  of  devotion,!, 
and  in  the  character  of  pilgrima.^  The  party  of  Ignatius  had  also  sent 
delegaies  to  Rome ;  others  came  there  aa  fu^tives,  to  escape  the  ill  treat- 
ment with  which  they  were  threatened,  and  it  was  precisely  the  influence 
of  these  men  which  Photius  dreaded.  Theogmst,  an  abbot,  brought  an 
appeal,  drawn  up  in  the  name  of  Ignatius  and  of  the  bishops  and  monks 
muted  with  him,  and  preceded  by  a  report  of  everything  that  had 
trauspired.3  Nicholas,  therefore,  could  not  be  deceived  by  tie  impe- 
rial embassy  and  the  reports  which  they  brought  with  them ;  and  be- 
sides lie  was  observant  and  politic  enough  to  see  through  the  fraudulent 
and  violent  proceedings  of  ttiat  council  at  Constantinople.  Even  in  his 
first  letters  to  Photius  and  to  the  emperor,  he  professed  himself  dissat^ 
isfied  with  those  proceedings ;  even  then  he  complained  of  the  manner, 
in  which  his  legates  had  conducted,  and  in  which  his  letters  had  been 
falsified ;  even  then  he  expressed  himself  strongly  in  favor  of  Ignatius. 
He  repeated  those  doubts  which  he  had  previously  expressed  respect- 
ing the  election  of  Photius,  and  endeavored  to  refute  what  the  latter 
had  said  in  justification  of  the  irregularity.*  But  after  he  had  entered 
into  a  more  strict  examination  of  the  matter,  and  found  tiat  his  legates 
had  been  gmlty  of  bribery  and  of  violating  liis  instructions,  he  pro- 
nounced on  the  latter  at  a  Roman  synod,  held  m  863,  the  sentence  of 
deposition.5  At  the  same  assembly,  he  declared  that  Photius  had  for- 
feited every  spiritual  dignity,  pronounced  against  him  the  anathema, 
in  case  he  should  hold  the  patriarchal  office  any  longer,  and  recognized 
Ignatius  as  the  lawful  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  After  the  pope  had 
sent  these  decrees  to  Constantinople,  there  arose  from  them  in  the  first 

'  See  above,  page  452.  the  first   Roman  bishops,    and  therefore 

'  ThBremavkahlewordsare:  Aliifllientt  ought  to  be  known  and  lo  be  held -valid 

conjng^a  perfoderant,    alii  fnrti  damnaU  thronghont  the  whole  church  ;  hence  be 

sunt,  aut  Tjnolentia  ae  propinarunt,  aut  made  it  a  crime  in  Photius  not  to  be  ac- 

lasciviae,  libidini  et  intemperantiae  servie-  quainted  with  Ihem.    Decretalia  antem, 

runt,  alii  vero  tenniorum  hominum  percus-  quae  a  Sanctis  pontificibus  primae  sedis 

sores,  et  homicidae  deprchensi  sunt,  cini  Bomanae  ecclesiae  sunt   inatituta,  cujus 

cum  in  se  ipsoa  jus  emitti  peraentiscunt,  anetoritate  atque  sanctione  omiies  synodi 

aimul  omnia  miscentos  ac  conlurtiantes,  et  aancta  concilia  roborantur  el  atabilitatem 

flagitiomm  ac  feeioomm  suorum  poenaa  snmnnt,  cur  vos  non  habere  vel  observare 

fdga  amoliuntor,  nee  objui^tionibus  cas-  diratis  1    Nisi  quia  vestrae  ordinationi  eon- 

tigati  nee  suppliciis  curati  nee  ae  a  lapsu  tradicunt    And  next :  Quodsi  ea  non  ha- 

erigentes,  sed  aibi  atque  aliia  usque  pcnii-  betie,  de  neglectn  atqoe  inciiria  eatis  argu 

cioai.     Habent  poenae  etTn^nm,  Romara  endi.     Si  habeiis  et  non  obaenatin    de 

enb  orationis  obtentn  proflcisei.  The  letter  temeritate  eatis  eotripiendi  el  increpandi 

translated  inl<i  Latin  has  been  published  b;  Eardnin.  V.  f.  13R. 

BaroniuB,  at  the  year  Ml,  N.  34.  '  At  first,  only  on  the  bishop  Zachanas 

'  The  libellus,  which  Hardnin  has  pnb-  The  examination  into  the  chaises  ■jgunsl 

lisbed  T.  V.  f,  1013.  bishop  Eodoald  was  adjourned  on  ace  unat 

•Nicholas  asaumed  that  the  Pseudo-Isi-  of  big  absence, 
dorian  decretals  actually  proceeded  from 

VOL.  ni.  48 
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place  a  fierce  correspondence  by  letters  between  him  and  the  emperor 
Mchacl.  The  iatt€r  sent  the  pope  a  letter  filled  with  the  mo=it  violent 
abuse.*  lie  wrote  him,  that  he  migbt  look  upon  it  aa  an  honor,  that 
after  the  lapse  of  so  many  years  recourse  had  finally  been  had  once 
more  fi«m  Constantinople  to  Rome  on  a  matter  of  bumnesJi ;  this  had 
been  done,  Lowcver,  by  no  means  under  the  understaniiing  that  the 
pope  was  to  be  recogmzed  as  a  judge.  Photius  would  retain  his  office 
and  remain  in  the  fellowship  of  the  church  even  without  the  concur- 
rence of  the  pope ;  and  the  pope's  interference  would  not  help  Ignatius. 
He  called  the  Latins,  barbarians,'  Scythians;  Home  an  antiquated 
city.  Nicholas,  in  the  feeling  of  hia  superiority,  replied  to  this  letter 
with  dignity  and  forbearanee.s  He  reproached  the  emperor  with  hav- 
ing taken  part  himself  in  the  deliberations  of  the  bishops  at  the  council, 
and  with  having  made  use  of  the  latter  as  his  instruments.  When  had 
emperors  ever  before  assisted  at  synods,  unless  it  may  bave  been,  per- 
haps, when  mattere  of  faith  were  in  discusMon,  matters  which  to  be  sure 
concerned  not  merely  ecclesiastics,  but  also  laymen,  nay,  all  Christians  ?■! 
Before  Christ's  appearance,  many  kings  had,  in  typical  allusion  to  the 
future,  been  at  the  same  time  priests,  as  for  example  Melchizedek ;  — 
and  aa  Satan  is  ever  wont  to  counterfeit  the  divine,  he  had  led  the  pa- 
gan emperors,  with  their  usurping  spirit  to  call  themselves  pontificea 
marimos.  But  after  the  appearance  of  Christ,  who  is  at  once  king  and 
priest,  the  two  dignities  were  absolutely  separated  in  human  relations. 
The  emperor  wrote  that  he  had  commanded  the  pope  to  send  delegates 
k)  Constantinople.  Nicholas  reminds  him  that  such  was  not  the  tone 
in  which  it  became  him  to  writ*  to  the  pope.*  In  allusion  to  what  the 
emperor  had  said  respecting  the  barbarism  of  the  Latin  tongue,  the 
pope  replied :  Your  abuse  of  the  Latin  tongue  ialls  on  Him  from  whom 
all  languages  have  sprung ;  for  this  language  was  one  of  those  which 
acknowledged,  that  Jesus  is  Lord  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father, — 
which  was  distingubhed  along  with  the  Hebrew  and  the  Greek  above 
{Jl  others  by  being  used  in  the  inscription  on  the  cross,  proelEdming  to 

'  The  letter  itself  has  not  tome  down  lo  principles  expressed,  but  also  in  turn  of 

ns  ;  bnt  from  the  pope's  answers,  especially  thought,  tone,    and  sljle.      Perhaps  the 

ep.  VIL  Harduin.  V.  E  145,  we  may  infer  spirit  of  Niiholas  himself  is  more  clearly 

what  were  its  contents.  discernable  in  them,  than  the  pea  of  his 

'  Pholiua  was  an  enemy  tfl  the  Occi-  eecretaiy.  The  scrinarii  Ronanaoeeclesiaa 

dentals.    In  his  ep.  84,  which  certainly  had  only  the  mechanical  work  of  writing 

cannot  be  considered  as  referring  to  Sicily  the  letters,  either  after  a  draft  or  by  dictii' 

atone,  he  loads  them  with  undeserved  re-  tion,  as  we  may  leani  from  ep.  HI.    Har- 

proarjies.    In  the  condiiion  of  pagaoiem,  duin.  V.  f  164. 

they  had  already  evidenced  their  rudeness        '  De  fide  qnae  nniversaiis  est,  qnaa  oin- 

by  the  fact  that  Uiey  had  no  ll^aiiJTDf  nh}-  ninm  communis  est,  quae  non  solum  ad 

TOTtjwijc,  no  /\6yioc  'Ep/i^f,  none  of  llie  elericofl,  vei'um  etiam  ad  laicos,  et  ad  — 

deities,  who  were  conceived  aa  patrons  of  net  omnino  pettinet  Christianoa. 
teart-s  and  virtues.  Accordingly  he  writes        '  lllUprioresimperatorei)  petimns, 

to  a  monk  who  had  come  from  the  West :  tamus  ac  rogamus,  eece  spareim  ad  sedis 

oidiv  ^av^aoTliv  cl  Koi  ae  tS  ysvoc  l?jiav  apostotieae  praesules,  sed  pari  pietate  cla- 

ii  ioirtpof,  oiJjv  oin  eii^pov  Myeiv  fj;£[r,  mant.    Vos  autem  quasi  Hon  mansuetudi- 


otrt  Sia^patnu^at.  nis  et  reverentjae,  sed  i 

'  The  letters  of  this  eminent  man  on  haeredes  effectu  praecepisse 

wdghty  afi«irs,  all  possess  the  same  com-  perasse  vos,  ut  qnosdam  si 

mon  chaiactec,  not  merely  in  relation  to  the  trorum  ad  vos  mlHeremns 


impem  e< 
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all  nations  Jesus  of  Naaareth,  ihe  king  of  the  Jews.  As  the  Latin 
language  worshipped  the  true  God,  it  was  clear,  he  said,  that  it  could 
not  be  termed  a  barbarian  language.  Or  if  he  called  the  Latin 
tongue  barbarian,  merely  because  he  did  not  understand  it ;  he  should 
consider  how  ridiculous  it  was  for  a  man  to  style  himself  Imperator 
Bomanorum,  and  yet  know  nothing  about  the  language  of  the  people.i 
The  pope  indignantly  repels  the  unreasonable  demand  of  the  emperor, 
that  be  should  send  back  Theognist  and  other  monks,  who  had  taken 
refiige  in  Rome,  to  Constantinople,  in  order,  as  he  expresses  it,  that 
they  might  there  be  made  the  victims  of  imperial  vengeance.  By  so 
doing,  he  would  put  himself  on  a  level  with  the  traitor  Judas,  would 
violate  those  sacred  laws,  which  were  held  in  respect  even  among 
pagans.  And  he  speaks  here,  as  ever,  m  the  consciousness  of  the 
hi^  destination  of  the  new  Christian  capital  of  the  world,  where 
tliousanda  daily  congregated  from  all  nations,  seeking  protection  and 
qmet  for  the  last  days  of  life.s 

Photius  attempted  to  pay  the  pope  measure  tbr  measure.  He  pro- 
nounced, at  a  pretended  general  assembly  held  at  Constantinople,  in 
867,  sentence  of  deposition  and  the  anathema  on  his  opponent.  Such 
a  step,  to  be  sure,  on  the  part  of  Photius,  could  not  by  any  means 
occasion  the  same  injury  to  Nicholas,  which  a  similar  sentence  on  the 
part  of  the  pope  must  cause  to  Photiua,  especially  in  the  fluctuating, 
uncertain  situation  in  which  the  latter  found  himself  placed  in  the 
East.  But  of  far  greater  importance  was  another  step  of  Photius, 
immediately  connected  with  the  first.  In  a  circular  letter,  addressed 
to  all  the  more  eminent  bishops  of  the  East,3  inviting  them  to  take 

Eirt  in  this  council,  he  made  an  attack,  which  was  aimed  at  the  entire 
atin  church.  He  accused  the  Romish  church  of  havmg  propagated 
among  the  new  Christians  of  Bulgaria  erroneous  doctrines.  ^  He 
referred  particularly  to  the  doctrine  concerning  the  Holy  Spirit,  to 
tlie  principle  of  the  celibacy  of  priests,  to  fasting  on  the  Sabbath,  and 
to  the  number  of  fasting  weeks.  Diversities,  on  which  he  had  before 
expressed  himself  with  so  much  moderation,  now  acquired  for  him, 
when  they  could  be  seized  upon  as  an  occaaon  for  char^g  his  oppo- 
nent with  heresy,  the  greatest  importance.  Thus  the  quarrel  was 
turned  from  a  personal  one  into  a  controversy  betwixt  the  two 
churches. 

This  was  tiie  view  taken  of  it  by  Nicholas  ;  and  he  recommended 
to  the  eminent  bishops  the  defence  of  the  Koman  church  against 
these  charges.  The  monk  Ratramnus  of  Corbie,  and  the  bishop 
Aeneas  of  Paris,  obeyed  this  invitation,  and  wrote  in  defence  of  the 
Latin  church.*      The   writmg  of   Ratramnus   is   the   most   impor- 

'  Qniesdte  vos  nnncnpare  Romanos  im-  tium  eesse  quoddie  tonferunt  et  usqne  in 
peratorefl,  quoniam  sEcundani  vcatrum  sen-  linem  vilae  suae  apnd  ejus  limina  semeC 
tentiam  harbari  sunt,  quoruin  vos  impera-    inansura  proponiml. 

'  Tanta  millia  hominum  proteetLoni  ac        '  Both  worka  published  bj  D'Achery,  in 
Intcrcessiooi   biati    apostolonim.  printipis    Ihe  Srst  voluoiB  of  Lifi  Spicilegia. 
Petri  ex  omnibus  linibus  terrae  properan- 
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tant.'  He  distinguished  himself  partieulai'ly  by  the  Christian  mode- 
ration and  liberality  of  spirit,  which  ho  shows  in  judging  of  the 
importance  of  the  differences  which  related  merely  to  church  cus- 
toms. He  declared  that  Jt  was  only  important  to  hold  fast  the  unity 
of  the  faith.  To  the  unity  of  the  faith  belonged  simply  what  the 
apostle  Paul  indicates  in  1  Corinth.  1:  10 ;  and  to  this  unity  he 
reckoned  faith  in  the  Trinity,  in  the  birth  of  Christ  from  a  virgin,  in 
his  sufferings,  his  resurrection,  his  ascension  to  heaven,  his  exaltation 
to  the  right  hand  of  God,  his  coming  to  judge  the  living  and  the 
dead,  and  haptism  into  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  By  no 
means  requisite  to  this  unity  was  unifoi-mity  in  church  nsages,  and 
other  external  things ;  and  hence,  in  the  first  chapters  of  his  fourth 
book,  he  endeavors  to  show  that  fi^m  the  first  origin  of  the  church 
downward,  diversity  of  usage,  in  regard  to  such  matters,  had  been 
found  perfectly  consistent  with  unity  in  the  f^th.  He  censures  the 
Greeks  in  this  regard  only,  because  instead  of  being  satisfied  to  ob- 
serve their  own  peculiar  usages  themselves,  they  would  prescribe  the 
observance  of  them  also  on  others.^ 

Soon  after  the  first  outbreak  of  this  open  schism  between  the  two 
churches,  a  political  change  took  place,  by  which,  for  the  present,  a. 
reconciliation  was  effected.  First  Bardas,  and  then  Michael,  met  die 
punishment  wHch  their  crimes  deserved ;  and  Michael's  co-regent;, 
Basihus  the  Macedonian,  who  had  contrived  his  destnfction,  attained, 
in  the  year  867,  to  the  sole  sovereignty  of  the  Greek  empire.  He 
had  pohtical  reasons  for  becoming  reconciled  again  with  the  party  of 
Ignatius  and  with  the  popes ;  ^  and  Ignatius  was  restored  to  the  pa- 

'  Contra  Gmecoram  opposila  Eomaimm  mony  of  Nicetns,  that  Busilius,  the  very 

eccleBiam  inlbrmanlium,  libri  IV.  next  day  after  he  assumed  the  reins  of 

'  Cum  nihil  de  doymate  fidei  contineanl,  gosemmont  deposed  Photiua,  cannot  pre- 

in  quo  Christianitatis  plenitude  consisEit,  vent  as  from  (tonsidering  the  above  stoij 

Tenim  consustudinem  snae  ecclesiae  enar-  to  be  true ;  for  this  ehronologinil  dnte,  the 

rent,  nihil  isthinc  vel  upprobandum  vel  re-  origin  of  which  admits  of  being  eo  easily 

fntanduin  noatrae  restahat  ecclesias.  esplained,  from  the  party  interest  of  Hice- 

'  We  wonid  gladly  l>elieve,  for  (he  honor  las,  is  at  variance  not  only  with  (he  date 
of  Photius,  what  not  only  Zonaras  reports  x'hich  may  be  interred  from  the  narralire 
in  his  Annals,  but  the  earlier  wril«rs,  Leo  of  Anastasiua,  but  also  with  the  testimony 
GrammHtieus  and  Simeon  Master,  relate,  of  Simeon  Mogisler,  that  Baeilius  had  his 
that  he  was  deposed  by  Bitsuins,  on  ac-  son  Stephen  baptised  by  the  patriarch 
count  of  his  refusal  to  admit  him,  on  a  Fhotius  on  Christmas-day;  therelore  some 
cerlain  feslivat,  to  the  communion,  because  mouths  after  he  had  attained  to  the  sole 
he  was  a  murderer.  This  account  may,  dominion.  The  bitterness  with  which  Ba- 
perhaps,  be  entitled  l«  more  faith,  because  silius  persecuted  FholJus,  with  whom  he 
it  is  given  by  persons  who  show  an  on-  had  tefore  been  on  very  amicable  terms, 
favorable  disposition  towarda  Photius.  It  strongly  t^vois  the  supposition,  that  be- 
was,  of  course,  against  the  party  interest  sides  those  general  reasons  which  the  party 
of  Ihe  passionate  Nicelns,  1o  record  a  tact  of  Ignatius  snpplied  to  his  hands,  he  had 
which  redounded  Ut  the  honor  of  Photius  ;  other  mid  more  special  causes  for  his  en- 
it  was  more  in  accordance  with  hie  interest,  mlty  aguust  the  patriarch.  At  the  same 
to  represent  the  matter,  as  if  Baeilius  had  time,  Uie  question  comes  np,  vihecher  ire 
been  induced,  by  the  justice  of  the  case,  u>  might  espect  from  the  chaiacter  of  Pho- 
depose  Photius  the  rery  next  day  after  he  tins,  and  from  his  conduct  on  other  occa- 
assumed  the  reins  of  govemmenL  Nor  sions,  —  a  man  who,  as  his  letters  show, 
could  Constantine  Porphyrc^enita,  who  flattered  the  worthless  Michael  in  the 
would  be  nnwilling  to  represent  his  grand-  midst  of  bis  vices,  who  bad  already  good 
fiuher  OS  a  murderer,  mention  this  in  his  occasion  for  proceeding  in  iha  same  wny 
account  of  his  Life.     The  express  testi-  towards  Michael  and  Bai-das,  uud  had  not 
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triarcha]  dignit/.  It  was  cow  necessary  that  a  new  council  should 
be  held  at  Constantinople,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  other  patri- 
archs, and  especially  of  the  pope,  in  oi-der  to  annul  the  decrees  of 
the  earlier  council,  and  to  crush  the  party  devoted  to  Photius,  The 
new  emperor,  and  the  reinstated  patriarch,  applied  for  this  purpose  to 
pope  Nicholas ;  and  Ignatius,  in  his  letter,  recognized  the  supreme 
judicial  authority  of  the  cathedra  Petri,  in  terms  never  used  by  Con- 
stantinopohtMi  patriarchs,  except  on  rare  occasions  and  under  particu- 
lar circumstances,  like  the  present.  Pope  Sieholas,  meantime,  had 
died ;  his  successor,  Hadrian,  held,  in  868,  a  council  at  Kome,  where 
sentence  of  deposition  and  the  anathema  were  pronounced  anew  on 
Photius,  and  Ignatius  was  recognized  as  patriarch.  After  these  pre- 
linnnary  steps,  a  council  was  held  in  the  following  year,  869,  at  Con- 
stantinople, in  presence  of  tiie  emperor,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
papal  legates,  which  was  to  represent  the  eighth  among  the  cecumeni- 
cal  councils,  and,  as  such,  to  make  known  the  decrees  of  the  Roman 
assembly  as  legally  valid  for  the  Greek  church.  By  this  council,  an 
inc^uiry  was  instituted  into  everything  that  had  been  done  before. 
Eodoald  and  Zacharias,'  who  meantime  had  been  restored  to  favor, 
were  sent  to  Constantinople,  for  the  express  purpose  of  exposing  the 
wicked  arts,  which  had  been  resorted  to  in  the  earher  proceedings 
against  Ignatius,  and  to  be  used  as  witnesses-^    True,  even  this  coun- 

done  so,  —  whether  from  the  character  &ni  l^iAof  or.  This,  aa  Hanfco  supposes,  re- 
conduct of  thotias  on  other  occasions,  we  fers  lo  the  fact  and  nmnner  in  which  thej 
might  expect  from  him  any  such  step  1  had  proWstcd  against  that  mnrder.  But, 
Especially  is  it  to  be  noticed,  that  the  in  the  swollen  language  of  these  times,  we 
mode  in  which  Photins  statea  his  com-  can  hardly  interpret  "blood"  as  referring 
piainla  before  this  emperor,  tonrfiing  the  to  a  real  murder,  but  must  refer  it  to  ft 
persecutions  of  which  he  was  the  innocent  spiritual  one,  viz.  the  anathema  pi-ononnc- 
victim,  contains  no  hint  of  any  snch  cause  ^  on  Photins  by  the  council.  The  mean- 
of  them,  but  rather  seems  to  suppose  the  ing  is :  They  are  persecuted,  because  ihey 
contraiy.  He  reminds  the  emperor  (ep.  did  not,  with  heart  and  moutli,  join  in  the 
97)  of  iheir  former  friendship,  of  the  many  anathema  pronounced  against  him.  This, 
ties  by  which  he  was  bound  to  him  ;  and  too,  is  in  better  harmony  with  the  context 
then  also,  that  the  emperor  had  received  in  which  that  passage  occurs.  We  might, 
from  his  hands  the  holy  eucharist,  6n  rats  with  more  pi'obability,  discover  a  secret 
iljKTlpai!  jtpoi  jtposUni  tuh  fpiKTuv  Kat  allusion  of  this  kind  in  the  words  of  (be 
iiXP"VTuv  uircixt!  miarnpiuv.  How,  on  98tli  letter  to  Basilius,  a  slight  hint,  that 
the  supposition  of  Uie  truth  of  that  stotr,  Photius  had  not  suffered  hunself  lo  be  in- 
could  Photjus  have  expressed  himself  in  dueed  to  present  the  encharisl  to  Basilius ; 
^s  manner,  without  immediately  tak  ug  i^A  bpa  <tiXe  Km  p.^  ^aiXii,  Baoiicii  Srt 
notice  of  Ihe  fact,  and  justifying  himocU  to  iretpurrSiu,  Tiet&ctv  iiv&pCi'rov!  ov  jiosav 
oa  tSe  groavd,  that  it  was  jnst  because  he  ovilv  av\  n/lei  jrpfli  rt  nciaat  ^tbv,  uXXi 
had  excluded  tiie  emperor  from  the  Holy  itai  il;  ToivavTiov  irepirpexcTai.  (Thoogh 
Supper,  that  he  had  drawn  down  on  him  he  succeeded  in  persuading  a  man  to  ad- 
self  the  emperor's  displeasure  1  In  gene  mit  him  to  the  communion,  yet  be  could 
ral  he  assumes,  that  the  emperor  had  no  not  thereby  obtain  the  divine  forgiveness, 
cause  whatever  for  being  persotioUg  dissat  but  the  unworthy  partaking  of  the  saera- 
isfied  with  him.  M.  Hwite,  it  is  true  in  ment  would  only  redound  lo  his  greater 
his  work  Do  Byiantinarum  remm  Strip  guilt  m  the  sght  of  God.)  xal  tCib  iieoi 
toribus  Graeds,  thinks  he  has  disroi ered  a  ivraiSa  TiparTopc\up  ftaMor  lariv  iKcU 
secret  intimation  that  such  was  tlie  cause  <Btv  i;  TranTe^opo;  6  kq  Kpir^c  Bat,  ac- 
of  the  persecution  against  Photius  in  a  cording  to  the  connection,  these  words, 
letter  of  lus  (ep  118  f  I60.  ed.  Monlacut)  perha|i»  rcftr  rather  (o  the  emperor's  per- 
where  he  gives  the  following  as  the  reason  gecnoons  ol  Photius  himself, 
of  the  imperial  anger  against  the  f uthful  '  See  above  p  56'>' 
L  e  the  adherents  of  Photius:  ciifl  an  » See  Concil  VIII.  act.  Harduin.  f 
aijutrui'  KoSapuc  icai  yTuJtaaoi  Noi  jTw/jof  1095. 
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dl  was  not  exempt  from  the  common  faults  of  the  Greek  church 
assemblies ;  but  at  least  matters  were  conducted  after  a  more  decent 
fashion  than  they  seem  to  have  been  at  the  laat  council  of  Constanti- 
nople. Yet  the  same  scenes  were  here  in  great  part  repeated,  over 
again,  of  ftuthle^  tergiversation,  of  disregard  to  sacred  promises  and 
oaths,  in  a  word,  all  the  superficial  conversions  of  a  political  revolu- 
tion. Many  of  the  bishops  and  clergy,  who,  during  the  former  reign, 
had  attached  themselves  to  Photius,  appeared  before  the  council,  and, 
with  abusive  language  towards  Photius,  declared  that  tliej  had  been 
compelled  by  fear  to  act  contrary  to  their  convictions.  They  testified 
their  repentance,  submitted  to  penance,'  and  then  pardon  was  granted 
to  them.  The  bishops  who  declared  their  repentance  were  permitted 
at  once  to  resume  their  episcopal  insignia,*'  and  to  take  their  seats  in 
the  assembly.  The  priests  were  to  bo  suspended  from  their  functions, 
until  the  term  of  then-  penance  had  expired.s  Tet  there  were  some 
few  bishops  of  the  number  consecrated  by  Photius,  not  quite  mean 
enough  to  abandon  Mm  in  misfortune,  who  ventured  to  appear  before 
the  assembled  council  to  defend  his  cause  agtunst  the  emperor  and  the 
Roman  legates,  and  who  chose  rather  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  de- 
posed and  condemned,  than  to  abandon  their  friend.  Archbishop 
l^eharias  of  Chalcedon,  who  had  been  appointed  to  that  station  by 
Photius,  declared  in  the  name  of  his  party,  that  even  the  deciMon  of 
the  patriarchs  could  avail  nothmg  against  liie  eccleaastical  laws.  If 
the  patriarchs  decided  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  church,  they  ought 
not  to  be  followed,*  And  he  cited  examples,  remarking  that  he  could 
cite  still  others,  to  show  that  decisions  of  the  Roman  bishops  had  been 
rejected,  as  contradictory  to  the  eeelesiastieal  laws.  lie  moreover 
defended  the  vah<Mty  of  Photius'  election,  when  a  layman,  by  older 
examples.5  John,  bishop  of  Heraclea,s  when  the  question  wag  put  to 
the  bishops  of  Photius'  party,  whether  they  condemned  Photius,  and 
aeknowtedged  Ignatius  as  patriarch,  exclaimed :  "  He  himself  is  con- 
demned, who  condemns  his  patriarch."  Photius  behaved  with  <Ug- 
nity.  Being  called  upon'  to  appear  before  the  council,  and  answer 
for  lumself,  he  declared  that  ho  was  resolved  to  be  alent,  quoting  Ps. 
39:  1,  "  I  will  keep  my  mouth  with  a  bridle  while  the  wicked  is 
before  me."     He  appeared  finally  in  the  fifth  aetion  of  the  council, 

'  Certiun   abstinencea,   prostrations,   the  =  Ilarduin.  V,  f.  1035.     Nicetas  express- 

reeilation  of  s  certiun  number  of  forms  of  es  himnelf  dissatisfied  with   this  ~  as    it 

pmyor  ttl!  the  next  Christmas,  were  im-  seemed  to  him  —  excessive  cenllenesa  of 

posed  on  them.  the  council,  and  finds  in  it  the  gronnd  of 

'  An  example  of  that  mawkish  play  on  the  renewed  evils  at  a  kler  period ;  for 

fiiiei'ed  language,  truly  calciUareii  10  dese-  men  who  fonnd  repentance  so  easy,  and 

crate  what  is  most  holy,  which  the  snncli-  still  retained  their  offices,  would  be  -very 

monions  cant,  growing  out  of  the  debasing  sure,  in  a  change  of  circurasiances,  to  phiy 

epirit  of  insincerity  in  the  Greek  church,  theh'  old  tricks  over  again, 

at  that  lime  indulged  in,  is  furnished  by  *  Oi  aavSre!  apxo^a'  fi  ruv  Tarptap- 

the  padiaroh  Ignatius,  who,  in  wstoring  juw,  cl  yovv  efu  tmi  navoj^ov  toiovoiv,  oi 

the  oiio^pum  to  Theodore  of  Catia,  one  cTotxoijicv  airol^, 

of  Photius'  bishops,  addressed  him  as  fol-  '  Act  VI.  f.  1058. 

lows:   "Behold,  thou  an  become  sound;  o  In  the  seventh  actjon,  VI.  f.  1066. 

sin  no   more,   lest   a   worse   evil    befel  '  Not  by  ecclesiasBca  sent  to  him,  but  by 

tliee!"  hiymen, 
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declaring  that  he  did  it  not  TolnntarJIy,  but  under  constraint.  But  he 
perabted" even  then  in  hia  silence  ;  and  when  called  upon  to  sajr,  what 
he  had  to  offer  in  justification  of  himself,  replied  :  "  My  justification  i3 
not  in  this  world."  It  was  in  vain  he  was  allowed  a  time  for  reflec- 
tion ;  in  vam  he  was  again  hrought  before  the  council  in  the  seventh 
action ;  he  rcmajned  firm  to  the  end. 

Moreover  those  of  the  higher  and  lower  class,  who  at  the  last  synod 
had  appeared  as  mtncsses  against  Ignatius,  and  affirmed  on  their  oath, 
that  he  had  attained  to  his  office,  not  by  regular  election,  but  by 
means  of  the  secular  power,  were  heard  agam,  and  now  declared  their 
former  testimony  to  be  false.  Theodore,  the  prot^Bpatharius,'  said  he 
was  forced  to  swear  by  fear  of  the  emperor;  he  eould  not  do  other- 
wise than  as  he  was  bidden ;  bat  he  had  confessed  hia  sin  to  a  monk 
(a  Styiite)  who  had  passed  forty  years  on  a  pillar,  and  submitted  t» 
the  penance  prescribed  by  hun,  which  he  had  been  observing  to  the 
present  time.  A  like  declaration  was  made  by  the  consul  Leo,  and  he 
was  ready  to  submit  to  all  the  decisions  of  the  synod.  Only  m  the 
anathema  pronounced  on  Photius  he  thought  be  could  not  concur,  be- 
cause the  anathema  could  only  touch  false  teachers,  and  Photius  wf« 
an  orthodox  man.  But  the  representatives  of  the  patriarchs  said  that 
no  false  doctrine  could  be  worse  than  the  actions  of  Phoiius ;  where- 
upon he  submitted  in  this  pomfc  also  to  the  judgment  of  the  synod. 

But  notwithstanding  all  the  emphasis  and  solemnity^  with  which  the 
anathema  was  pronounced  by  the  whole  assembly  against  Photius,  he 
still  felt  strong  enough  to  defy  that  terrible  word  —  a  word  lightly  used 
in  the  Greek  church  under  every  change  of  court  parties,  and  which, 
within  the  course  of  a  few  years,  had  been  apphed  in  the  most  oppo- 
site eases.  By  the  true  account  which  Phoiius  gives  in  his  letters  of 
the  use  made  of  the  anathema  in  the  Greek  church,3  he  at  the  same 
time  condemns  himself.  In  his  misfortunes,  Photius  evinces  greater 
dignity,  than  ih  his  prosperity.  Separated  from  the  society  of  his 
friends,  no  clergyman  or  monk  being  permitted  to  coiae  near  him,  to 
pray  or  to  sing  with  him,  he  saw  no  one  but  his  keepers.     He  was 

'Seep  559  "  What  can  bemore  Gacrcd— it  wass^d  — 

'  Jf  we  may  credit  the  report  of  Niralas,  the  sentence  against  him  was  subsecibed 

the  members  of  this  council  were  ao   far  with  the  rcry  blood  of  Chnst 

ciTTied  away  by  their  Mind  panslona,  that  '  Hb  sajs,  ep.  1 13,  that  thongh  a  long 

10  eive  the  more  solemnity  to  the  sentence  time  before  a  synod  !iad  pronounced  the 

of  doDOsition  and  of  condemnation  pro-  anathema  on  him,  on  his  father  and  on  his 

iioanc-ed  on  Hioljua,  they  dipped  the  pen  unde  (see  above  p.  558)  yet  contrary  lo  his 

with  which  ihey  subscribed  it,  not  only  ia  own  will  he  had  been  made  palnarch ;  — 

ink.  but  itt   Ote  wine  of  the  enchaciat;  and  so  now  those  who  in  hke  manner  de- 

obkii'^ ry ueAovi  t& ;te(p67pa^  izoiovfix-  spised  the  commandments  of  the  Lord, 

voiiXKh  r&  ^BHuieBTaTov  uf  ry  eliiruv  might  anathematiie  him.    And  in  ep.  115, 

«  iia^i0a.-ninivov,  Kal  Iv  oiry  ™fl  he  says  concerning  the  manner  m.  which 


ourSflof  TV  aiuari  0aWTOvm  tAv  niTiapav.  the  anathema  waa  employed :  Td  jpurto 

IcV   f.  987      But  this,  notwithat*nding  ixelvo  el;  ^Mm-(  Kal  Traijvia  iicranliZTaKt, 

ia  evidence  adduced  by  Hicetas,  which  we  i^^^  di  roif  eiae0cai  nalalpetAv  ^apc- 

moat  sav  is  very  weak,  may  be  a  mere  fa-  univaami.    An  nnjust  anathema,  he  saj^ 

ble.  dictated  by  Oie  strong  interest  which  fell  on  the  person  who  pronounced  it,  md 

^  felt  to  make  this  sentence  on  Photios  honored  him  oa  whom  it  was  wrongly  pifl- 


n  irreversible  one,  ai 


forever   after  from  espousing   his  party. 


nounccd. 
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sick  thirty  Jays,  without  being  allowed  to  see  a  phyacian ;  —  and  what 
to  him  was  the  most  terrible  punishment  of  all,  he  was  depriYcd  of  his 
hooks. ^  Yet  his  constancy  was  not  overcome ;  he  contented  himself 
with  simply  representing  to  those  in  power  the  injustice  and  unneces- 
sary rigor  of  their  proceedings. 

Thus  the  iirst  schism,  the  schism  which  had  grown  out  of  the  quar- 
rel between  Photius  and  Nicholas,  was  healed ;  hut  the  more  inward 
antagonism  between  the  two  churches,  which  had  once  found  vent  hy 
means  of  that  schism  excited  from  without,  still  endured,  though  for 
the  present  it  did  not  openly  break  out.  And  another  cause  of  the 
quarrel,  a  cause  which  had  not  been  removed,  threatened  once  more 
to  destroy  the  fellowship  between  the  two  churches,  which  had  but  re- 
cently been  restored,  —  the  contested  question,  whether  Bulgaria 
should  belong  to  the  province  of  the  Latin  or  of  the  Greek  church. 
As  we  have  said  on  a  former  page,  the  Greek  church,  during  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Easihus  the  Macedonian,  succeeded  in  reestab- 
hshing  their  influence  among  the  Bulgarians.  The  Bulgamn  church 
obtained  their  bishojs  from  Constantinople ;  and  as  Ignatius  paid  no 
regard  to  the  representations  of  pope  John  VIII,  the  rupture  threat- 
ened to  become  converted  into  a  new  and  violent  (^vision.  But  just 
as  the  way  was  prepared  for  this,  Ignatius  died,  A.  D.  878  ;  and  the 
very  thing  which  under  other  circumstances  must  have  seemed  most 
dangerous  to  the  peace  between  the  two  cliurches  —  that  the  man  by 
whom  the  schism  was  first  occaaoned,  should  prove  to  be  his  successor, 
served  to  bring  about  a  reunion  of  the  two  parties. 

The  emperor  Baailius,  a  patron  of  learning,  ever  entertamed  the 
highest  respect  for  Photius,  who  was  at  that  time  the  most  learned 
man  among  the  Greeks.  In  a  very  short  time,  therefore,  he  opened 
the  way  for  a  complete  reconciliation,  recalled  the  banished  man  to 
Constantinople,  showed  him  special  favor,  and  made  him  teacher  of 
his  son.'    It  may  be  said  to  the  honor  of  both  Ignatius  and  Photius, 

'  See  ep.  85,  97,  114,  Eacl]  of  the  ec-  grnndfather  Easilius  (c.44),  that  the  latter, 
clesiastical  and  political  parties  in  Constan-  although  he  removed  Photius  from  his  9ta- 
tinople,  was  accustomed  to  inierpret  an  tioii  on  juil  grounds,  jet  never  ceaaed  to 
earthquake,  though  no  unfreqaent  occur-  show  tindnesE  to  hiro,  is  certainly  proved 
rencB  there,  as  a  sign  of  the  divine  anger  to  be  without  foundation  by  the  above  ci- 
on  Kcconnl  of  some  partieular  thing,  which  led  passages  from  Photius'  letters;  but  it 
they  determined  to  be  this  or  that,  accord-  would  not  be  inconsistent  with  these  pas- 
ing  to  their  own  interests  or  passions,  and  sngeB  to  suppose,  that  Photius'  relation 
the  last  was  ever  regarded  as  more  terrible  to  the  emperor  was  at  a  later  period  such 
than  any  which  had  preceded.  Now  as  an  aa  that  historian  describes.  And  that  this 
earthquake  which  followed  the  deposition  was  really  so,  is  corroborated  by  the  testi- 
of  Ignatius  (see  Nicetas,  f.  975, 1.  e.)  had  niony  of  Photius  himself,  where  he  gives 
been  interpreted  by  kis  party  conformably  his  statement  of  the  whole  matter  in  the 
to  (Aeir  interest,  so  now  again  an  earthquake  second  action  of  the  synod  of  Constanli- 
whieh  occurred  after  the  deposition  of  Pbo-  nopleof  the  year  879.  Harduin.  VI.  P,  I. 
tins,  was  interpreted  by  Ms  party  in  their  f.  265.  He  here  calls  the  coancil  to  wit- 
favor!  See  Phot.ep.  101.  But  he  himself  neaa,  that  he  submitted  to  his  fate  — and  it 
didnotfallin  with  this— ha  did  not  attach  is  evident  that  he  did  so  from  his  letters  — 
so  much  importance  to  himself  perBotally,  that  he  showed  no  solicitude  to  recover  the 
nor  did  he  wish  to  triumph  where  ao  many  patriarchal  dignity,  resorted  to  no  machina- 
othera  suffered  who  were  entitled  to  his  tions  with  a  view  to  repossess  himself  of 
sympathy.  what  he  had  lost,  but  that  the  emperor,  of 
'  The  remark  of  Constantine  Porphyio-  his  own  good  pleasure,  had  recalled  him 
genita,  in  his  account  of  the  life  of  his  from  banishment:  xal /kjoIi/ Seiu^ei  tld- 
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ttiat  they  were  not  carried  away  with  the  passions  of  their  respective 
partizans,  hat  became  heartily  reconciled  to  each  other.  Photiua  re- 
pelled every  proposition  by  which  he  was  invited  to  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  party  against  Ignatius,  and  Ignatius  was  a  stranger  to  all 
suspicion  agtunst  Photaus.  They  hved  together  on  the  most_  friendly 
terms,  and  Photius  manifested  an  amiable  sympathy  for  Ignatius  in  hi3 
last  sickness,'  Ignatius,  when  dying,  commended  his  rival  to  the  far 
vor  of  his  friends. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  might  naturally  occur  to  the  emperor, 
that  it  would  be  good  pohcy  to  restore  Photius  to  the  office  he  had 
once  held.  The  peaceably  disposed  man  who  had  maintained  such 
friendly  relations  with  his  rival  might  prove  the  fittest  instrument  for 
effecting  a  radical  healing  of  the  division,  and  a  perfect  reconciliation 
between  the  two  parties.  But  a  difficulty  stood  in  the  way ;  for  it  was 
to  the  emperor's  interest,  that  no  new  schism  should  be  suffered  to 
spring  up  betwixt  the  Latin  and  the  Greek  church ;  nor  was  it  posable 
indeed  without  the  concurrence  of  the  pope  to  restore  peace  within  the 
Greek  church  itself  with  a  sure  prospect  of  permanent  success.  For 
though  the  tone  of  the  court  at  Constantinople  always  had  an  influence 
on  the  ecclesiastical  parties,  and  though  by  the  preceding  reconcihatioQ 
between  the  two  heads  of  the  parties  and  by  the  death  of  Ignatius  the 
most  important  cause  of  the  division  had  been  removed,  yet  there  still 
remained  in  the  party  of  Ignatius  a  number  of  fenatical  zealots,  who 
clung  to  the  decisions  of  the  late  general  council,  to  subscriptions  witk 
which  they  could  not  so  easily  trifle  as  others,  and  to  the  authority  of 
the  cathedra  Petri-^^  For  the  purpose  of  removmg  out  of  the  way, 
therefore,  every  obstacle  to  the  peace  of  the  church,  and  of  depriving 
those  who  were  opposed  to  it  of  every  subterfuge,  the  emperor  and  tho 
patriarch  applied  to  pope  John  VIII,  and  endeavored  to  procure  hia 
cooperation  for  the  assembhng  of  a  council  at  Constantinople,  by  which 
the  decrees  of  tho  former  council  might  he  annulled.  ISow  the  popo 
would  readily  foresee,  that  in  case  he  refused  his  consent,  the  emperor 
would  effect  his  purpose  without  him,  and  Us  own  voice  would  appear 
to  be  poweriess.  If  on  the  other  hand,  he  expressed  himself  in  accord- 
ance with  the  wishes  of  the  emperor,  he  nught  hope,  that  inasmuch  as 

tvfyneiv  dc  t^v  ttoXiv.     The  agreement  mimpeda  uoi  oCjt  Hv  i^a(niiSdii/iEv  roij. 

between  Pholius  and  Constanline  Porphy-  ti/v  ■'rare. 

nwenita  snfflciently  refutes  the  parlial  and  '  One  of  the  friends  of  Photios,  Zacha- 

foboloua  report  of  the  passionate  Nicetas,  rias  archbishop  of  Chalcedon,  said  befbre 

and  serves  also  lo  f  orroborate  the  genuine-  the  synod  at  Constantinople  presently  to  be 

ness  of  the  transactions  of  this  cooncil,  dis-  mentioned,  that  the  motto  of  the  promoter* 

pnted  by  Leo  Allftlius.  of  the  schism  was;  on  i  t««  Pu/iaiuv  Ik- 

'  We  here  follow  the  above  mentioned  Kit)""'  oiruf  ^oiiAerai.  Hardam,  VL  r,  L 

statement  of  I'hotius  himself,  which  in  its  f.  2S4.    Another  said,  that  had  it  not  been 

whole  tone  bears  the  marks  of  credibility,  for  the  subscription,  the  jEtpoi-po^o,  by 

This  statement  was  ^ven  before  the  eonn-  which  they  beUeved    themselves   bound, 

oil,  where  the  presence  of  so  many  wit-  f  hotins  wonid  no  longer  have  a  single  op- 

nesses  would  prevent  him  from  saying  any-  pouent    'A^H'  nCru  Trnfeeiiaiaasv  6  triv^- 

tidiig  in  reference  to  the  poinc  in  question,  pof,  iva  rd  irf  eip^ijf  evji^oXov  o  dnwpjf 

contrary  to  the  truth.  ■  Ho  observes  with  vvv  rut;  iifpoBcarcpotc  UKavSa'kov  njw^aoir 

regM^  to  the  friendship  subsisting  between  yivtiTm.     The  cross  appendeii  to  the  sigua- 

him  and  Ignatius :  iiAtapiio/ier  airAv,  vn  tnres  of  the  bishops.  1,  c.  f.  244. 
fiTUav  npdf  airbv  In  wrpiovra  T^  3iv  ^- 
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flie  material  interest  was  the  chief  thing  regarded  hy  the  Greeks,  there 
would  not  be  so  much  quarrehng  about  the  form,  which  in  this  affair 
was  the  most  important  thing  for  the  interests  of  the  Romish  church ; 
and  there  would  be  no  thought  of  protesting  agmnst  his  action,  wlien  he 
insisted  that  his  sentences  which  in  this  case  would  turn  out  aa  men 
would  have  it,  was  a  decision  of  the  controversy ;  —  a  thing  which  on 
other  occasions  men  were  the  least  inchned  to  concede  at  Constantino- 
ple. And  he  might  also  hope  to  advance  in  no  shghfc  measure  the  ma- 
terial interests  of  the  Roman  church,  especially  touching  the  ecclesias- 
tical jurisdictioa  over  Bulgaria,  by  claiming  it  as  a  reward  for  his  co- 
operation in  furthering  the  emperor's  designs ;  —  a  thing  which  would 
never  have  been  conceded  to  him  under  other  circumstances. 

After  these  views  the  pope  acted.  He  in^ted  upon  the  bmding 
force  of  his  judicial  deci^on,  and  would  abate  nothing  from  the  author- 
ity of  his  predecessor.  He  assumes  it  aa  an  eatabhshed  point  in  his 
letter  to  the  emperor,  that  Photius  had  attained  to  his  office  in  an  in- 
formal manner ;  but  he  attributed  to  Mmself,  as  the  successor  of  St. 
Peter,  a  plenary  power,  wluch,  from  a  regard  to  the  force  of  circum- 
stances, on  account  of  the  general  longing  after  Photius,  and  for  the 
promotion  of  the  peace  of  the  church,  he  would  now  exert,  to  adjust 
the  mformality  by  his  supreme  decision,  and  accord  a  dispeMation  from 
the  rule  of  ecclesiastical  law.  Ey  virtue  of  the  power  belonging  to  him 
of  binding  and  loosing,  he  pronounced  Photius  and  his  friends  discharg- 
ed from  Sii  the  ecclesiastical  penalties,  to  which  they  were  hable  by  the 
former  decisions.  But  he  assumes  in  so  doing,  that  Photius  wiU  ac- 
knowledge it  as  a  deed  of  grace,  and  beg  for  mercy  before  the  assem- 
bled synod.'  At  the  same  time,  he  established  it  as  a  fixed  rule,  that 
for  the  future  no  layman,  no  person  in  a  secular  office,  hut  only  mem- 
bers of  the  Constantinopohtan  clerus,  should  be  elevated  to  the  pa- 
triarchal dignity.  He  furthermore  made  it  an  express  condition  of  his 
recognition  of  Photius  as  patriarch,  that  he  should  renounce  all  elmma 
to  the  ecclesiastical  province  of  Bulgaria.**  In  the  official  instructions, 
which  the  piipe  drew  up  for  the  use  of  his  legates,  and  which  were  de- 
signed to  preserve  them  from  such  false  steps,  as  the  earlier  legates 
of  pope  Nicholas  had  been  guilty  of,3  he  made  the  same  points  valid. 
He  laid  it  down  as  a  principle  on  no  account  to  be  ^ven  up,  that  Pho- 
tius should  be  indebted  solely  to  the  pope's  decision  for  the  vahdity  of 
his  election  to  the  patriarchal  dignity.  And  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  popes  sent  the  pall  to  all  archbiaiops  of  the  Western  church,  so  his 
legates  should  in  the  presence  of  the  council  give  to  Photius  the 
insignia  of  his  episcopal  dignity,  and  thus  invest  him  with  his  of- 
fice.* 

'  He  Eaja  expressly:  Eundem  Photinin  *  The  first  of  the  legates  presented  to 

satisfaciendo,  miaericordlam  cotam  sjnodo  him,  before  the  assembled  conned,  in  the 

qnaerendo  consaCTrdotein  recipimna.  name  of  the  pope,  and  as  a  sign  that  the 

*  The  ietwr  in  its  genuine,  ori^al  form  latter  acknowledged  him  aa  patriarch,  a 
fe  pnblished  by  Baronius,  at  the  year  879,  aroi^  itpxiepanKi],  a  iiiio^iipios,  a  anxapk, 
N,  7.  Harduin.  V.  f.  1165.  a  ^e^cinoK,  and  aindiik,  Hardnin.  VI.  L 

•  Which  commonitorinm  haa  been  pnh-  f.  22S.  That  such  a  transaction  of  the  pa- 
lished  hy  Baronina,  at  the  year  879,  H.  47.  pal  legates  should  ho  represented  as  havrag 
Hudain.  ConciL  VI,  t  f.  208.  taken  placo  at  the  eoundl,  along  with  seve- 
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To  constitute  an  ecumenical  coimcil  according  to  the  principles  of 
&e  Greek  ekurcii,  it  was  necesaary  tJiat  not  only  the  Eomaa  bishop, 
but  also  tbe  two  or  three  other  patriarclis  should  be  represented.i  But 
a  council  of  this  sort  couid  not  easily  be  convened  under  the  existing 
circumstances,  because  the  three  other  patriarchs  lived  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  Saracens,  and  any  intercourse  of  their  envoys  with  the 
Greek  empire,  would  inentably  ejpose  the  persons  who  might  consent 
to  vmdertake  such  a  business  as  well  as  all  the  Christians  of  those  dis- 
tricts to  great  peril.^  As  an  expedient  to  supply  this  deficiency,  it 
had  been  contrived,  even  as  early  as  the  second  Nicene  council,  that 
certain  persons  should  be  appointed  to  play  the  part  of  envoys  from  the 
other  patriarchs ;  and  it  almost  seems  as  if  tMs  sham  had  among  the 
Greeks  become  one  of  the  customary  forms  to  be  observed  in  the  con- 
vention of  all  general  councils.  In  the  general  comicil  held  by  Pho- 
iius  at  Constantinople  in  867,  there  were  persons  present  who  played 
the  part  of  plenipotentiaries  and  representatives  of  the  three  other  pa- 
triarchs. But  at  the  church  assembly  held  by  Ignatius  in  869  at  Con^ 
stantinople,  it  came  out  that  the  whole  embassy  had  been  a  fraudulent 
trick ;  that  the  pretended  envoys  were  perhaps  foreign  merchants,  who 
brought  and  presented  forged  credentials.a  But  ^is  new  council  of 
869  represented  itself  as  one  which,  being  held  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  collective  patriarchs,  fully  came  up  to  the  requisitions  of  an  ecu- 
menical council ;  the  ecclesiastics  Elias  and  Thomas  appeared  as  plenir 
potentiaries  of  those  patriarchs  and  presented  their  letters.  But  a 
very  short  time  after  the  breaking  up  of  this  council,  the  deposed  Pho- 
tios  in  one  of  his  letters  declared  that  an  unheard  of  and  unprecedent- 
ed thing  had  happened  —  not  unprecedented  among  the  Greeks  if  the 
above  remarks  are  true — that  Ishmaelite  agents  and  servants  should 
be  set  up  as  plenipotentiaries  of  the  patriarchs.*  And  there  actually 
appeared  at  tfie  church  assembly  held  at  Constantinople  in  879,  dele 
gates  with  letters  from  the  patriarchs,  which  unhedtatmgly  pronounced 
everything  that  had  been  before  transacted  under  their  name  to  be  a 
base  fiction,  and  it  was  discovered  that  the  pretended  plenipotentiariea 
of  the  patriarchs  were  nothmg  more  nor  less  than  agents  from  the  Sara- 
cens of  those  districts,  sent  on  the  business  of  redeeming  captives.* 

If  such  base  cheats  were  tolerated  at  these  councils  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  some  object  which  was  thought  desirable,  we  shall  not  he 
surprised  to  learn  that  advantage  was  taken  of  the  shght  knowledge 

ral  oflier  things,  which  could  not  have  been  '  See  Vol.  III.  p.  228. 

invented  by  persons  devoted  to  the  interest  '  See  Vol.  IIL  p.  228. 

of  (he  Gh^ek  church,  is  surely  an  evidence  '  The  earlier  ToTrorijpjjroi  are  now  men- 

in  favor  of  the  genuineness  of  tlic  acts  of  tioned  as  ^euJorojrorijpijToZ.  See  Harduin. 

this  oianei],  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  may  CondL  T.  V.  f.  1036,  particularly  act.  VII. 

be  remarked  in  general,  that  those  acts  con-  f.  876  and  1087.    7he  impeiijl  commissary 

tain  a  great  deS  drawn  immediately  from  enprcsses  here  the  result  of  Iha  investiga- 

the  Byzantine  life  and  manners,  and  this  too  tion:  6  farioc  iivh^'kaatv,  ug  jiQcXe,  xal 

-■L „j_.-_.ii„ i.,j    ..  be  possibly  Toic iAyotc aai tA  jrpoaajra.     Theqnestion 

1.    The  cor.  arises,  to  be  snre,  whether  Photius  was 

h  the  pope's  really  the  guilty  person  ? 

is  also  to  confirm  tteir  genuine-  '  See  ep.  118. 

>  Harduin.  VI.  L  t  290. 
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possessed  by  the  Latins  of  the  Greek  lan^a^e,!  and  that  such  a  turn 
was  ^ven  to  the  pope's  letter  in  the  Greek  tianshtiou  as  to  make  it 
seem  more  favorable  to  the  mterests  ol  Phttius,  anl  to  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Greek  church.^ 

The  coimcil  which  met  at  Constantinople  m  879  certainly  did  not 
proceed  according  to  the  principles  expressed  by  the  pope  in  hia  letter. 
It  paid  him  much  honor  and  respect ;  and  a  great  deal  was  allowed  to 
pass,  which  he  had  a^d  respecting  the  authority  of  the  Roman  church, 
these  things  not  being  taken  in  so  literal  a  sense ;  but  in  essentials 
they  did  not  yield  him  an  inch.  Photius  was  not  going  to  wait  to  be 
placed  in  the  patriarchal  office  by  the  papal  legates ;  he  considered 
himself  from  the  first  the  latvful  patriarch.  The  papal  legates  who  on 
this  point  stuck  closely  to  their  instructions,  continually  reiterated,  that 
Photius  had  hem  made  lawful  patriarch  hy  the  decision  of  the  pope; 
and  they  called  him  to  account  for  having  assumed  the  patriarchal  office 
before  their  arrival.  But  it  was  replied  to  them,  that  Photius  was  al- 
ready recognized  as  lawful  patriarch  long  before  the  papal  decision, 
that  he  had  been  called  to  this  office  by  the  wiU  of  the  emperor,  the 
unanimous  choice  of  the  community,  and  the  consent  of  the  three  pa- 
triarchs ;  that  the  bishops  of  the  East,  being  eye-witnesses  of  the  whole 
transaction,  were  better  able  to  judge,  than  the  pope  who  was  so  dis- 
tant.3  They  were  told,  that  their  embassy,  instead  of  being  mtended 
to  restore  Photius  to  hia  patriarchal  dignity,  was  rather  designed  to  re- 
trieve the  honor  of  the  Roman  church  herself,  and  to  clear  her  from 
the  suspicion  of  having  promoted  a  schism  of  the  church.*  The  pope, 
it  is  true,  had  by  virtue  of  his  plenary  authority  taken  away  from  the 
decrees  of  the  synods  held  at  Rome  and  Constantinople  their  binding 
power  for  the  future,  but  by  this  process  the  authority  of  these  synods 
m  itself  considered,  was  by  no  means  impaired.  But  it  was  contrary 
surely  to  the  intention  of  the  pope,  as  well  as  irreconcilable  with  the 
papal  authority,  that  the  anathema  should  be  pronounced  on  those  two 
8ynod8.5 

'  A  protospatlmrins  perfonned  the  part  as  the  work  of  odious  intrigues,  in  whici 

of  interpreter.    It  was  wud  by  the  first  of  the  church  of  Rome  had  no  sharu ;   and 

the  Roman  IfgfUes:  Si&  Mmrog  iiaaOj-Koi  evenithing  done  at  tio  earlier  synods  is 

jrDWTOJJrn^apiou  «fli'  ipiaivea!  SiO^ahinev  condemned. 

Xm;.  Harfuin.  VI.  rTaS!.  '  See  Harfain.  VI.  f.  224,  242  and  254. 

'  This  is  plain  from  comparing  the  letter  Bishop  Fcocopios  of  Caesarea  in  Cappado- 

in  the  form  in  which  it  was  read  before  the  cia  says,  f  243 :  oi  iyyii;airre^  toZ;  Trpayfia- 

conociUsee  Hardnin.  V.f.  1171)  with  the  ai  tCv -nop/iaTlpa  pii^iov  airav  mv  -mpi- 

original  form,  in  which  it  has  been  publish-  lleiav  InaravTat,  and  then  with  a  disgosl;- 

ed  by  Baronius  from  a  codes  Vatieanua.  inc  application  of  the  words  of  St,  John : 

At  the  same  time,  we  should  not,  with  Ba-  Koi  uv  <d  jctpEf  kfniLa^iiaav  nal  oi  n-jrSa}i- 

ronius,  rate  this  fraud  too  highly.    Had  the  fiol  iapiisaatv  Tim  H  ii«oSr  t^w  -/vumv  n-o- 

letter  been  altered  so  as  entirely  to  meet  puXais^avivruv. 

the  interest  of  llio  Greek  cburch,  much  •  See  fbl.  223. 

more  must  have  been  wholly  omitted,  or  '  It  is  true,  the  allegation,  that  this  whole 

altered.    Bui  the  fact  is,  that  all  the  roqoi-  commonilorium  of  the  papal  kjintes,  as 

sitiona  of  the  pope  with  regard  to  Photius  fonnd  in  the  acta  of  the  council  (Hardnin. 

oeenr  in  the  Greek  translation,  though  in  a  VI.  I.  f  294)  is  interpolated  or  corrupted, 

milder  form.   On  the  otlicr  hand,  the  Greek  is  unfounded ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  sec  in 

translation  alone  contains  all  U.at  is  said  iu  what  way  its  introduction  could  promote 

praise  of  Photius,  while  whatever  had  be-  the  interest  of  the  Greek  church,  while 

fore  been  done  agiunst  him  is  represented  many  things  occur  in  it,  which  stand  iu  di- 
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The  legates  acted  up  to  their  instructions  also  in  another  respect. 
They  repeatedly  brought  forward  the  demand  of  the  pope  in  regard  to 
the  ecclesiastieal  province  of  Bulgaria ;  but  repellent,  or  in  the  milder 
phraseology  of  the  Greeks,  evasive  answers  were  always  given  by  the 
bishops  of  the  council.  "Thisafiair  —  said  they  —  does  not  pertain 
to  us  —  to  determine  the  boundaiies  of  dioceses  is  a  matter  which  be- 
longs to  the  emperor.  When  the  provinces  of  the  several  patriarchs 
should  be  reunited  under  the  dominion  of  the  emperor,  then  mutual 
concessions  could  be  made  touching  the  boundaries  of  these  provinces, 
80  far  as  the  ecclesiastical  laws  permitted."  Photius  himself  gave  fair 
words  to  the  pope.  He  said  if  it  depended  on  him,  he  would  willingly 
^ve  up  even  more  than  the  pope  reijuired ;  for  charity  seeketh  not  her 
own.  In  truth,  what  was  there  to  be  gained  by  the  enlargement  of 
one's  diocese,  except  new  cares  and  labors ! '  Again,  the  pope's  de- 
mand, that  a  law  should  be  passed,  forbidding  any  layman,  after  the 
death  of  Photius,  to  be  elevated  to  the  patriarchal  dignity,  was  not 
complied  with.  The  older  examples  were  once  more  appealed  to  —  it 
was  said  that  every  church,  as  tbe  Roman,  so  also  the  church  of  Con- 
stantinople, has  its  own  peculiar  and  traditional  customs,  by  which  the 
letter  of  (he  law  must  be  interpreted.^  On  this  occasion  many  of  the 
bishops  declared  in  a  noticeable  manner  against  the  idea  of  a  separate 
and  fixed  caste  of  priests,  and  agsunst  the  too  sharply  marked  tfistinc- 
tion  between  the  clergy  and  the  laity.  "  Of  what  advantage  is  it  — 
said  Procopius,  archbishop  of  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia  —  for  a  person 
to  be  a  clergyman  or  a  monk  who  leads  a  hfe  inconsistent  with  his 
calling  ?  And  if  on  the  other  hand,  a  layman  faithfully  follows  the 
doctrines  of  the  gospel,  and  by  his  works  shows  himself  worthy  of  tiie 
priestly  or  episcopal  office,  with  what  propriety  can  the  natural  form 
and  cut  of  his  hair  (the  absence  of  the  tonsure)  be  considered  a  hin- 
drance to  his  engaging  in  it  ?"*  —  and  the  delegates  of  the  other  par 
triarcha  declared,  "  that  Christ  had  not  come  down  to  earth  merely  for 
the  clergy's  sake ;  nor  had  he  set  before  that  order  alone  the  rewards 
of  virtue,  but  before  the  collective  body  of  Christians."*  In  the  sixth 
sesaon  of  this  council,  the  old  Hiceue-Constantinopolitan  creed  was, 
according  to  the  usual  practice  at  general  church  assemblies,  repub- 
lished as  the  common  witaess  of  the  fiuth,  with  express  rejection  of 
every  change  of  the  symbol  whereby  anything  was  taken  from  it  or 
added  to  it, — in  allusion  doubtless  to  the  additional  clause  (' 
the  doctrine  concerning  the  Holy  Spirit. 

It  is  evident  from  all  this,  that  this  council  had  made  use  of  the 
pope  as  their  instrument,  and  acted  in  an  entirely  different  sense  from 

rect  contradiction  with  ihe  interests  and  '  To  ISoi  airi  i.nai'ov  ian  iiiKar  tAv  jio- 

prindples  of  the  Greek  church.    Bat  the  viva,  on  which  principle,  Indeed,  ereiy 

pBSf^e  in  the  tenth  chapter,  which  treats  abnse  might  be  dcieiidea. 

of  the  overthrowing  of  the  decrees  of  those  '  F.  283 :  ri  6e  cariv  ipirodini  i  Tar  Tpi- 

two  synods,  may  doabtlees  have  been  mora  juf  ^aiicii  JTCpijloii},  iav  in  tv  Tdy/taTt 

strongly  expressed  in  the  Greek  version,  tuv  iaiKuv  i^eTO^o/itvo;  xarit  tH;  cbayyc- 

than  the  sense  contained  in  the  original  T^utiii  SiaraiHC  iroXiTevj^Tai. 

draft  reqnired  or  permitted.  *  FoL  311. 
■  Seel  c.  f.  S51,  283,  310,  etc. 

VOL.  ni.  49 
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what  he  intended.  Yet  it  cannot  be  aaid  that  Pliotius  deceived  the 
pope,  for  even  in  liia  letter  to  him  he  protested  against  the  position 
assumed  by  the  latter,  that  Photius  was  to  be  indebted  solely  to  the  mercy 
of  the  church  for  the  recognition  of  the  validity  of  Ins  election  as 
patriarch.  He  maintained,  on  the  contrary,  and  the  council  acted  on 
the  same  principle,  tJiat  the  patriarchal  dignity  belonged  to  him  of 
right,  and  that  as  he  was  not  conscious  of  having  done  wrong,  bo  he 
stood  in  need  of  no  mercy  .^ 

The  pope,  as  soon  as  he  received  the  letter  of  the  patriarch,  to- 
gether with  the  acts  of  this  council,  at  once  expressed  his  surprise  at 
finding  that  the  coimcil  had,  in  various  particulars,  departed  from  his 
directions,  and  even  taken  the  liberty  to  alter  thom.^  He  blamed  in 
Photius  his  want  of  humility  ;  and  gave  him  to  understand  that  hi 
could  recognize  him  as  a  brother,  only  in  caao  he  shaped  his  conduct 
for  the  future  in  the  way  of  submisaon  to  the  Romish  church.  In 
this  Icttor  to  Photius,  as  in  his  letter  to  the  empei-or,  he  declared,  it 
is  true,  that  he  compassionately  (misericorditer)  adoptod  what  had 
been  done  hy  Uiat  council  of  Constantinople,  in  reference  to  the  resto- 
ration of  the  patriarch  to  his  office  ;  yet  he  immediately  adds,  that  if 
his  legates  should  perchance  be  found  to  have  acted  in  that  synod  in 
a  way  contrary  to  the  instructions  they  had  received,  he  adopted  no 
such  decrees,  and  must  declare  them  null  and  void.^  He  thanked 
the  emperor,*  tiiat  he  had  ^ven  up  to  the  apostle  Peter,  as  vsa  right, 
the  ecclesiastical  province  of  Bulgaria.  We  may  conjecture  that  the 
pope  had  here  attached  to  the  fine  phrases,  which  the  Greeks  were  so 
fond  of  employing  without  much  regard  to  their  import,  a  great  deal 
more  llian  the  emperor  h?id  in  his  mind.  The  pope,  expresang  him- 
self in  the  maimer  described,  had  even  at  this  time  sufficiently  inti- 
mated his  thssatisfaction  with  the  conduct  of  Photius,  and  of  tie 
churtih  assembly  at  Constantinople.  His  only  reason  for  delaying,  at 
present,  to  make  use  of  stronger  language,  was,  as  he  had  explained, 
that  he  wished  to  wait  and  see  how  Photius  would  act,  and  especially, 
as  we  may  believe,  to  see  whether  ho  would  yield  or  not  in  the  affair 
of  Bulgaria.  But  as  nothing  of  tiiis  sort  was  done,  he  pronounced  on 
him  for  the  second  time,  probably  in  the  year  881,  Hie  sentence  of 
condemnation,*  and  the  schism  was  renewed. 

Yet  in  the  year  886,  when  Photius  was,  in  consequence  of  political 
charges,  again  deposed  and  banished  by  Basilius'  son  and  successor, 
the  emperor  Leo  the  Philosopher,  and  the  Ignatian  party  once  more 
became   dominant,  the  latter  restored  the  old  couneclion  with   the 

'  That  he  had  written  to  the  pope  in  imus,   cnjus   studio  vel   neglectu  Tariata 

this  strain,  may  be  galbered  from  what  the  monstreiitur. 

latler  sajs,  in  his  answer  t«  Photius,  ep,  '  Si  fortasse  noslri  legati  in  eadem  sj- 

108.  Haniuin.  TL  L  f.  87;    Sobintulisli,  nodo   contra   apostolicam    praeceptioncm 

qnod  uon  nisi  ab  iiuqaa  gerentibua  miseri-  egerint,  nos  nee  reoipiraus  nee  jndicamas 

coi^ia  sit  quaerenda,  alitnjos  existere  fimulatis. 

•Ep.  108:    Mu^ndum  valde  est,  cur  *Ep.l09. 

mnllii,  quae  nos  slatueramus,  aut  alitec  '  See  Mansi  Coutil.  T.  XVU.  t.  537. 

habittt,  aut  mulata * '  — 
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popes,  —  an  event,  however,  which  was  followed  by  only  transitory 

In  all  casea  alike,  the  genuine  Christian  spirit  is  found,  wherever 
it  prevails,  to  remove  the  barriers  of  separating  human  ordinances,  and 
unite  men  on  the  one  common  foundation  of  tho  Christian  life.  We  see 
this  finely  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  Greek  abbot  Nilus,  of  whose 
life  and  labors  we  have  spoken  in  a  former  part  of  this  volume.  His 
character,  viewed  on  this  particular  side,  shows  us  that  he  was  a  true 
organ  of  this  spirit ;  and  how  much  he  contributed  to  promote  it, 
ia  evident  from  &e  fact,  that  he  waa  respected  and  loved  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Latin,  no  less  than  by  those  of  the  Greek  church.  In 
Italy,  he  was  received  with  reverence  by  the  abbot  and  monks  of  the 
abbey  of  Monte  Cassino,^  who  requested  him  to  celebrate  mass  in  their 
chnrch  in  the  Greek  tongue,  that  God  might  be  all  in  all  (that  God 
might  be  worshipped  and  glorified  in  different  forms,  that  these  sepa- 
rating diversities  of  form  might  be  swallowed  up  and  lost  in  the  spirit 
of  devotion).  At  first  he  dechued  accepting  of  this  testimony  of 
respect,  saying ;  "  How  shaJl  we,  who  at  present  are  everywhere 
humbled  on  account  of  our  sina,  sing  the  Lord's  song  in  a  strange 
land  V  However,  he  yielded  to  their  importunity,  and  sung  a  song 
composed  by  himself,  in  praise  of  St.  Benedict.  The  conversation  of 
the  monks  afterwards  turned  upon  the  existing  difference  between  the 
two  churches,  in  reference  to  fastmg  on  the  Sabbath.  Wbca  asked 
his  own  opinion  on  this  matter,  !Nilus  rephed,  in  the  words  of  the 
apostle  Paul :  "  Let  not  him  that  eateth,  despise  him  that  eateth  not ; 
and  let  not  him  which  eateth  not  judge  lum  that  eateth,  for  Gmd 
hath  received  both.  But  why  dost  thou  judge  thy  brother  ?  Whether 
we  therefore  eat,  or  whether  ye  fast,  let  us  do  all  to  the  glory  of  the 
Lord."  He  then  referred  to  the  examples  of  tho  older  church- 
teachers,  which  seemed  to  be  in  favor  of  the  Greek  custom ;  but 
added ;  "  We  will  not  contend,  however,  about  this ;  for  fasting 
cannot  injure  us ;  let  us  rather  say  with  the  apostle :  Meat  eom- 
mendeth  us  not  to  God,  1  Corinth.  8:  8.  If  the  Jews  would  but 
honor  Christ  crucified  as  their  Lord,  I  should  take  no  ofience  even 
though  they  &sted  on  Sunday."  Upon  this,  the  monks  ask^d  him  : 
"  If  he  did  not  think  it  a  sin,  then,  to  fast  on  the  holy  Sunday  'i" 
He  replied ;  "  Were  it  a  sin,  how  could  St.  Benedict  last  on  Sunday, 
and  on  festival  days,  —  and  even  forget  the  festival  of  Easter  'i 
Hence  we  may  iearn,  that  whatever  is  done  for  the  Siike  of  God  is 
good,  and  not  to  be  rejected ;  no,  not  even  the  sla^ySng  of  a  man  — 
as  the  example  of  Phineaa  teaches.  In  truch,  everything  depends  on 
the  temper  in  which  a  thiug  is  done.  And  so  —  he  added  —  we  do 
right  not  to  fast  on  the  Sabbath,  in  opposition  to  the  Mauich^eans, 
who  reject  the  Old  Testament ;  and  i/ott  are  bound  to  act  as  you  do, 
at  your  particular  point  of  view,  —  to  fast  on  this  day,  in  order  to 
purify  your  souls  for  the  celebration  of  the  next  following  day,  conse- 
crated to  our  Lord's  resurrection." 

'  See  tlie  above  mcntioued  account  of  ibe  life  of  Nilus,  c.  XI. 
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In  the  year  1024,  under  the  rcigo  of  the  Greek  emperor 
II,  negotiations  passed  between  the  Greek  and  the  Romish  church, 
the  object  of  which  was,  to  induce  the  pope  to  renounce  the  primary 
over  the  whole  church,  and  to  consent  that  the  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople should  be  considered  on  a  level  with  himself;  that,  aa  head 
over  the  Greek  church,  a  churcb  following  her  own  laws,  he  should  be 
so  far  considered  an  imavonos  outw/tetixos.  This  proposition  stood  in 
contradiction  with  the  principles  of  tlie  Romish  church,  as  handed 
down  from  the  time  of  Leo  the  Great,  and  with  the  idea  of  the  church 
theocracy  then  prevailing  in  the  Western  church.  Kothing  but  the 
power  of  a  bribe  in  the  then  con-upt  state  of  the  papacy,  where 
everything  was  venial,  and  to  a  pope  like  John  XIX,  who  was  a, 
stranger  to  the  church  interest,  could  cause  such  a  proposition  to  be 
entertained  for  a  moment.  But  the  business,  which  was  meant  to  be 
kept  a  profound  secret,  soon  got  wind  in  Italy,  and  excited  universal 
indignation.  The  pious  abbot,  Wifliam  of  Dijon,  who  was  in  the 
habit  of  lecturing  popes,  attacked  this  pope  in  the  most  violent  man- 
ner, for  daring  to  surrender  one  iota  of  the  power  conferred  on  St. 
Peter  by  Christ  himself,  and  wliich  extended  over  the  whole  church.* 
Thus  the  whole  project  was  frustrated ;  though  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that,  even  if  it  had  been  carried  through,  the  later  popes  would  have 
refused  to  be  bound  by  it. 

By  degrees,  however,  the  consequences  of  the  first  schism  between 
the  two  churches,  disappeared ;  although  the  churches  themselves 
came  into  no  closer  connection  with  each  other.  In  Italy  and  in 
Rome,  there  were  abbots  belonging  to  the  Greek  church,  who  followed 
her  particular  rites,  without  being  molested  on  that  account ;  and  the 
same  quiet  and  freedom  were  enjoyed  by  abbots  and  churches  of  the 
.  Latin  order  in  Constantinople.  But  after  the  middle  of  the  eleventh 
century,  the  sclusm  broke  out  anew,  and  was  made  irreconcilable, 
by  Hxe  zeal,  no  less  pas^onate  than  bigoted,  of  Michael  Cerulariua, 
patriarch  of  Constantinople.  This  person  could  not  bear  the  sight  of 
churches  and  monasteries  at  Constantinople,  in  which  the  Latin 
rites  prevailed.  In  1053,  he  caused  all  churches  in  which  worship 
was  held  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Romiah  church,  to  be  closed ; 
and  the  abbots,  who  would  not  conform  to  the  rites  of  tiie  Greek 
church,  were  confined  to  their  cloisters,*  In  conjunction  with  Leo, 
bishop  of  Achris  (Achrida),  the  metropoUtan  of  Bulgaiia,  he  vio- 
lentiy  attacked,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  John,  bishop  of  Trani  in 
Apulia,  the  whole  Latin  church.  This  letter  was  to  be  directed,  at 
the  same  time,  to  all  priests  and  monks  of  the  Franks,  and  to  the  pope 
himself.  He  here  gave  prominence  to  one  contested  point,  wliich  had 
never  before  come  into  public  discussion. 

'  Glaber   Rndolph,  1.   IV.   e.   I.     He  mens   rogainr   sooptris,  l^imdi  solvenili- 

wriKs:  Est  fania  rei,  quae  nuper  ei^anos  que  in  lerra  ac  in  ooelo  potiiatas  dono  in- 

accidit,  de  qua  quis  audiens  iion  seandali-  violabili  incuaibit  magisterio  I'clii. 

latur,  noveril,  bc  longe  ab  amore  superno  '  This  pope  Leo  IX,  reports,  in  his  let- 

disparari,  quoniam,  licet  potcstas  Eoraani  b;r  to  lliese  patriarchs,  whiub  wt  sliall  cilo, 

imperii  quae  olini  in  orbe  terrarum  vi-  c.  23.  Hnrduia.  ConcU.  VI.  I,  Ibl  943. 
euit   nunc,  per   divcrsa   tcrriiruxn   itinu- 
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USE   OF  UNLEAVENED    BREAD.  581 

It  had  certainly  been  the  general  practice  In  the  churches,  at  least 
till  into  the  eighth  century,'  to  make  use  of  common  bread  Jn  the  cel- 
ebration of  the  Lord's  Supper.''  But  as  the  prevailing  theory  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  this  ordinance  naturally  created  an  anxiety  to 
distinguish  it  outwardly  also  from  a  common  transaction,  and  as  the 
spiritual  tendency  of  these  times,  scarcely  able  to  discriminate  between 
things  essential  and  things  accidental,  aimed  more  at  a  material,  tihan 
a  formal  agreement  of  the  celebration  of  tlie  Lord's  Supper  with  its 
institution,  so  in  the  ninth  century,  the  use  of  unleavened  brcad^  in 
the  celebration  of  the  Supper  was  introduced  into  the  Western 
church,  which  was  held  to  he  necessary  on  the  assumption,  that  the  last 
Supper  of  Christ  with  his  disciples  was  a  proper  passover  meal,  and 
that  he  therefore  used  unleavened  bread.  Afterwards  a  peculiar  mys- 
tical meanmg  was  supposed  to  be  connected  with  this  usage.  In  the 
Greek  church,  on  the  contrary,  the  ancient  practice  was  retained  ; 
hut  it  belonged  to  the  bigoted,  fleshly  zeal  of  such  a  man  as  the  above- 
mentioned  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  to  attach  unportance  to  so  in- 
significant a  matter.  In  the  use  of  unleavened  bread  he  det«cted  an 
inclination  to  Judaism.  Fasting  on  the  Sabbath  in  Lent  he  also  with- 
out any  good  reason  called  a  Jewish  custom.*  On  the  other  hand, 
'ag  the  very  principle  on  which  these  accusations  were  based, 

e  the  non-observance  of  the  apostolic  prohibition,  forbidding  the 

eating  of  things  strangled,  a  matter  of  special  complaint.  This  letr 
tor  happened  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  cardinal  Humbert,  respecting 
whose  zeal  as  a  polemic  we  have  already  spoken.  He  translated  it 
into  Latin,  and  laid  it  before  pope  Leo  IX.     The  latter  published  a 

'  That  ill  the  seremh  century,  it  waa  not  effei-tionis  debet  ease  mundissimns.    Yet 

the  practica  to  use  unleavened  Wad  in  1^1-  even  here  we  mav  understand  the  sense  to 

ebratin      he  Lord's  Supper,  maj  be  gath-  he,  that  nothing  but  what  vras  usnaily  em- 

ered  from  a  church  ordinance  made  near  ployed  in  the  mating  of  bread,  no  foreign 

the  close  of  this  century,  which  has  been  material,  should  be  introduced,  just  as  no 

incorrectly  adduced  as  an  evidence  on  the  other  foreign  element  was  to  he  mixed  with 

other  s  d   —the  sislh  cajion  of  the  I6th  the  water  and  the  wine, 

conn  I  of  Toledo,  of  the  year  693.    It  is  '  See  Vol.  I.  p.  331. 

diro  ted  agajust  an  abuse  practised  by  many  '  Rabanns   Maums,  !.  1.  De  ecclesiasti- 

of  tl  e  Spanish  piiests,  who  used  fra^menta  ds  officiis,  c  31,  requires  that  panis  infer- 
of  lb       ordinary  household  bread  in  ccle- 
bralmg  the  Lord's   Supper  (passir 

modo  anumquemquB  ant  necessitas — ^...  _. ..  .        ,                 . 

erit  ant  volnntaa  coe^erit,  de  panibus  snis  lished  with  his  Dissertalio  de  akiymi,  „. 

nabus  praeparatis  crnstulam  in  rotondita-  fermentato,  in  hia  ouvrages  poslhnmes,  T, 

tamauferant).    Now  if  it  had  beencnatom-  I.  p.  189,  it  is  epokeu  of  as  customa^  to 

8jy  at  that  time  to  make  use  of  nnleavenod  nse  unleavened  bread  in  the  Lord's  Snp- 

bread,  those  priests  would  have  been  oen-  per. 

Bured  for  making  nse  of  other  bread  than  '  Sabbatfl.  qnomodo  in  qnadragesima  Ja- 

nnleavened,  and  ordered  to  use  the  latter  dwce  observatis  ?     See  the  letter  in  Canisii 

alone.    This  however  was  not  done;  bat  Lectiones  antiqnae,  ed.  Basna^e,  T.  III.  P. 

it  was  otJy  established  as  a  fixed  rule:  Ut  L  f.  282.    To  this  cardinal  Humbert  could 

non  aliter  panis  in  aitari  proponator,  nisi  rightly  reply,  that  the  reproach  of  Judaii- 

integer  et  nitidus,  qui  ex  studio  fuerit  pnie-  ing  applied  more  properly  to  the  Greeks, 

paratus.    We  shall  be  more  likely  to  find  Vos  si  non  Judaisatis,  dicite  cur  Judaeis  m 

in  a  passage  in  Alcuin  some  indication  of  simili  obsarvanfia  aabbali  commnnicatis  ? 

the  use  of  unleavened  bread  in  the  celebra-  Sahhatum  certe  ipsi  celebrant  et  soa  cele- 

tion  of  the  euchaiist,  ep.  !5,  ed.  Troben.  T.  hratis,  epulantnr  ipsi  et  solvunt  semper  in 

L  f.  106  :  Panis,  qui  In  corpus  Christi  con.  sabbato  jejuninm.     L.  e.  f.  285. 
Mcratur  absque  feroionto  ullius  allcrins  in- 

49- 
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582  FASTING  ON  THE  SABBATH. 

long  letter  in  repljji  in  which  he  passed  lightly  over  the  material  part 
of  the  charge,  but  took  special  notice  of  &e  formal,  contrasting  the 
indi9putal)le  and  decisive  aathority  of  the  church  of  the  apostle  Peter, 
an  apostle  who  must  hoyond  all  doubt  have  committed  to  her  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  truth  on  all  important  points,  with  the  church  of  Constan- 
tinople always  troubled  by  false  doctrines  and  by  schisms.  With  still 
greater  justice  might  he  contrast  the  spirit  of  tolerance  and  charity, 
which,  in  respect  to  these  merely  external  differences,  still  prevailed 
in  the  Romish  church,  with  the  bigoted  zeal  of  the  patriarch.^  A 
lengthened  refutation  of  the  particular  charges  agfunst  the  church  of 
Rome  was  afterwards  composed  by  cardinal  Humbert  hunself,  in  a  wri- 
ting in  which  the  complaints  of  the  Constantinopolitan  are  introduced 
along  with  the  replies  of  the  Eoman.s  He  here  shows  himself  to  be  a 
man  decidedly  superior  to  his  opponent  in  intellectual  power,  and  in- 
sight into  the  essence  of  Christianity.  He  expresses  himself  on  many 
pomts  with  more  liberality  than  was  to  be  expected  from  him,  after 
Wing  given  such  other  proofs  of  his  spirit.  He  points  out  the  con- 
tradiction in  which  his  opponent  mvolved  himself  by  accusing  the 
Latins  of  a  Judaizing  tendency,  and  still  reproaching  them  with  the 
non-observance  of  a  law  about  eating  borrowed  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment.*  But  if  the  authority  of  those  ordinances  should  be  held  valid 
as  apostohcal,  then  he  maintained  on  the  contrary,  that  they  ori^nated 
in  a  time  when  Christianity  had  not  as  yet  come  to  its  wholly  indepen- 
dent development ;  that  the  gospel  shone  first  with  a  dawning  light, 
gradually  dispelling  the  shades  of  Judaism,  during  which  the  apostles 
tiiemselves  wavered  in  a  certain  sense  between  Christianity  and  Juda- 
ism. Hence  these  ordmances,  belonging  as  they  i^d  to  a  stage  of 
transition,  could  jossess  only  a  tiinsient  vahdity.s  He  charges  the 
Greeks  with  attendm^;  to  these  outward  thm^a,  to  the  neglect  of  fsuth 
and  love,  which  constitute  the  essence  ot  Chiistianity." 

'  Harduin.  Concil  Tl  I  f  937 

•Vid.  c.  29     Cam  intra  et  extra  Rtii _ 

plnrima  Graecornm  reper  ancnr  monaatena  pre'sed  Ihat  tho  apoatleB  came  gradually  to 

me  vxiesiae,  nullum  eorara  adhuo  pertur  a  clearer  and  fnller  knowledge  of  Chrifl- 

batnr  vel  proh  belur  a  pattma  Irad  tione  tmniH   13  remmkable  in  an  aulhor  of  this 

aire  ana  consuetnd  ne  qn  n  ).ot!U3  snadetnr  period 

et  admonetur,  earn  ol  sen  i  e     Scit  mm         •  Considerate,  ad  qnanlam  elnltitiam  dc- 

qoe,  quia  nihil  obsunt  salna  credentipra  di  Toluia  sit  veatra  scriptnra  et  sapieiitia,  quae 

versae  pro  loco  et  fc-mpora  consnetniiines  euin  ab  hominibns  exqnirere  deberet  fitiem 

qnando  ana  fides  per  clilecCi  mem  operans  praereptorum  Dei,  id  est  caritalem  de  uirde 

bona  quae  potest,  nm  Deo  comracndat  jin  puro  et  conscienlia  bona  et  fide  non  ficta, 

i^es.  _  hoc  solum  eKqnirendnmputnt,  an  aliquando 

_  *  In  the  above  cited  Collection  of  Cani-  eomederinc  camem  nrsinam.     He  admits 

Bins,  ed.  Basnage,  III.  I.  f,  283.  that  the  Latins  also  considered  themselves 

*  Nmnquid  Toliis  soils  licet  qnidquid  1i-  bonnd  to  abst^n  from  eating  things  Btran- 

bet,nt  modoad  legfs  patrooinium  humilifer  glod  in  their  blood. — bnt  this  only  in  r^- 

recnrratis  et  modo  ab  ea  superba  resihatis  ?  erence  to  animals  fonnd  dead,  in  opposition 

'  Pro  ioco  et  tempore  nonnulla  cnrnalia  to  the  practice  of  barbiuiana  :   Sanguine 

Teteris  legia  mandata  apoatolos  observasse  qnocnnqne  morticinio  ant  aquts  sen  qim- 

•cimus,  qnando  adhuo  quasi  in  matutino  cunqnenegligenliahnmanapraefocatoapnd 

erepusculo  tenebrae  et  lux  eonfulgebant  et  nos  aliquando  vescenlibns  absque  estremo 

mtuentium  ocnios  nunc  hue,  nunc  illuc  re-  pericnlo  vitae  hujns  poenitentia  gravis  im- 

ducebant,  sic  apoatoli  in  Judaea  commorati  ponitur,  nam  do  caeleria,  quae  aucupio  aut 

aliquando  claritaia  evangelli  expergefeeli  catiibua  sen  laqueo  venantinm  moriuntur- 

ab  umbra  le^s  recedebant,  aliqnaado  ne-  apostoh  praeceptum,  1  Cor.  10  seqaimur. 
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MKSION  OS  THE  POPE  TO   CONSTANTIKOPLE.  5S3 

But  the  renewal  of  this  schism  was,  on  account  of  the  great  influence 
of  the  pope  among  the  Occidentals,  altogether  opposed  to  the  political 
interests  of  the  Greek  emperor  Conatantine  Monomachus,  who  therefore 
took  every  pains  to  make  up  the  difficulty.  By  personal  application, 
and  through  the  medium  of  the  patriaMh  Michael,  he  entered  into  ne- 
gotiations of  peace  with  the  pope.  The  latter  met  his  advances,  and 
shortly  before  his  death  in  1054,  sent  an  embassy  consisting  of  three 
persons  to  Constantinople  to  settle  the  terms  of  agreement.  _  Cardinal 
Frederic,  archdeacon  of  the  church  of  Eome,  stood  at  the  head  of  this 
embassy ;  cardinal  Humbert,  and  Peter,  archbishop  of  Amalfi,  were  his 
coadjutors.  The  lofty  tone  in  wluch,  as  papal  legates,  they  thought 
themselves  entitled  to  speak,  had  a  direct  tendency  to  excite  against 
them  the  prejudices  of  a  patriarch,  who  had  ever  been  accustomed  to 
slavish  submissiveness  in  the  clergy.'  Humbert  composed  here  the 
work  we  have  just  mentioned  in  refutation  of  the  charges  of  the  patri- 
arch Michael,  and  also  another,  against  a  second  violent  attack,  made 
in  the  like  spirit,  on  the  Latin  church  by  the  priest  Nicetas  Pectoratua, 
of  the  monastery  of  Studion.  The  patriarch,  after  a  first  visit  from 
the  legates,  avoided  all  further  intercourse  with  them ;  being  detei^ 
mined  to  make  no  concessions,  and  to  suffer  no  humiliation.^  He  per- 
sisted m  declaring,  that  on  so  weighty  a  matter,  touching  the  interests 
of  the  whole  Greek  church,  nothing  could  be  done  except  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  other  patriarchs,  and  that  tlte  emperor  could  not  force 
the  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  But  the  more  feeble  minded  Nicetaa 
was  obliged  to  accommodate  himself  to  the  emperor's  will,  who  was  de- 
termined to  obtain  peace  with  the  pope  at  any  price,  and  retracted 
in  presence  of  the  emperor  and  of  the  legates,  what  he  had  said  m  hia 
book  against  the  Romish  church,  pronouncing  sentence  of  Londemnation 
on  all  those,  who  did  not  acknowledge  the  Komish  church  as  fir^t  in 
rank  and  orthodox  in  faith.  His  work  was  committed  to  the  flames. 
And  the  legates  finding  they  could  obtain  no  interview  with  the  patrt- 
arch  himself,  repaired  to  the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  where  they  publicly 
condemned  him  and  all  who  thought  like  him,  depositing  on  tiie  altar  a 
Gercely  written  document,  in  which  this  condemnation  was  embodied. 
By  this  step,  all  the  negotiations  were  broken  up.  The  patriarch  did, 
indeed,  summon  the  legates  to  appear  before  a  council ;  but  tiie  empe- 
ror caused  them  to  be  secretly  warned  against  obeying  this  summons ; 
for  the  fury  of  the  multitude  excited  against  the  defaraers  of  the  Greek 
church  might  easily  expose  them  to  danger.  It  was  no  longer  safe  for 
them  to  remam  in  Constantinople  .3     The  emperor  hunself,  to  avoid  the 

'  The  patriarch  Michael,  in  his  letter  to  elesiae  Graecae  moniimenta  ed.  Coteler. 

Peter,  patriarch  of  Antiodi,  giving  a  report  T.  II-  pag.  139- 

of  this  embassy,  complains  of  the  iirep-  '  Aa  he  says  liimself  in  hia  second  letter 

i)faveia,   aiaionda   and  ait&tiSeia  of  the  Coteler.  monumenta  IL  p.  164  :  ifiel;  t^v 

envoys.    But  it  was  surely  absurd  in  him  airav  cvvrvxiav   napyriim/ifBa   aal   T^V 

to  expect  from  the  papal  legates  the  avvii-  cvrev^iv. 

^!?f  TTpoiTKUi'Jiaif  of  the  Greek  clergy,  or  to  '  There  are  two  repocla  of  these  occnr- 

hiut  to  those  who  represented  the  person  renecs,  one  drawn  np  by  the  cardinal  Hnm- 

irf  the  pope  that  they  ought  to  take  their  bert  in  the  before  mentioned  Colleclion  of 

place  behind  the  metropolitans.     Vid.  Ec-  Caniaiua,   i.  c.   fol,  82S  ;    another  in  the 
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584  PETER  OF  ANTIOCH  AND  THEOPHYLACT  ON  PASSOVER. 

appearance  of  being  an  enemy  to  the  Greek  clnirch,  was  obliged  to 
yield  on  every  point  to  the  exasperated  patriarch,  what  he  demanded 
for  the  maintenance  of  his  honor:  —  the  punishments  which  could  not 
light  on  the  legates,  fell  on  the  Greek  interpreters,  who  had  translated 
Humbert's  condemnatory  document  into  lie  Greek  language.  The 
innocent  had  to  suffer  for  the  gvulty.  Thus  this  pretended  mission  of 
peace  only  served  to  provoke  a  still  moro  hostile  spirit  in  the  Greek 
church  towards  Rome  tban  had  existed  before,  which  expresses  itself 
in  two  letters,  addressed  soon  after  these  events  by  the  patriarch  Mi- 
chael to  Peter,  patriarch  of  Antioch.  In  these  letters,  he  sums  up 
against  the  church  of  Rome  a  far  greater  number  of  accusations  true 
and  false,  than  was  contained  in  his  former  one.' 

From  this  time  the  two  parties  called  each  other  by  the  heretical 
names,  Azymites  and  Prozymites  or  Fenncntarians.  For  the  rest,  this 
controversy  led  to  interesting  inquiries  respecting  the  use  of  leavened 
or  unleavened  bread  in  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist  among  the 
Greeks,  who  felt  themselves  called  upon  to  refute  the  charge  that  they 
had  departed  from  the  institution  of  Christ  himself.  Peter,  the  patri- 
arch of  Antioch,  attempted  to  prove  that  Christ,  who  foresaw  that  his 
passion  would  occur  on  the  very  day  appointed  for  holding  the  pasaover, 
inasmuch  as  his  pa.ssion  corresponded  to  the  offering  of  the  paschal  lamb, 
anticipated  the  passovcr-meal  one  day  m  his  supper  with  the  disciples, 
holding  it  on  the  thirteenth  of  the  month  Nisan,  so  that  he  could  not 
therefore  as  yet  have  used  unleavened  bread  f  and  he  succeeded  very 
well  m  making  out  this  point  from  the  gospel  of  John,  though  not  so 
well  in  bringing  the  account  contained  in  the  other  gospels  into  harmo- 
ny with  this.  But  he  assumed  that  John,  who  wrote  last,  was  the  most 
accurate  ;  that  he  intended  more  exactly  to  define  what  t!io  others  had 
stated  inexactly,  and  that  the  others  should  therefore  be  mterpreted  in 
accordance  with  him.  To  another  polemic,  who  wrote  on  this  subject 
towards  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century,  Theophylact,  archbishop  of 
Achrida,  this  hypoth^is  seemed  offensive ;  and  he  therefore  befieved  it 

Greek  Isngnage  by  Michael  Cerularius  in  his  '  Among  theso,  we  may  bfi  surprised  K> 

work  De  Ubris  et  rebos  epolesiaslicis  Gme-  find  it  asserted  that  the  Latins  did  not  wor- 

ds,Paris,  1646,  p.  161.    These  two  reports,  ship  relics,  nor  many  among  ihem,  images. 

Uiongh  they  agree  in  all  essential  points,  Monumenta  eccles.  Graec.  1.  c.  p.  1 44.  The 

vet  someiimes  rontradict  each  other.   The  patriarch  Peter  himself  saw  how  destitute 

contradictions,  however,  are  doubtless  ow-  of  foundation  this  charge  waa,  and  defended 

ing  in  part  to  the  drcnmstanee  Uiat  in  the  the  Eoman  chnrch  against  it.  1.  c.  p.  158. 

Greek  offieial  report  it  was  deemed  neees-  The  more  just  and  moderate^  Theophylact, 

saiy  to  conceal  everything,  which  might  in  his  tract  ircpi  Cm  iyxa^mhiToi  Aorivoi, 

seem  to  reflect  on  the  Greek  church,  and  (which  has  been  published  by  Mingarelll 

especiajty  to  die  eqaiTocal  part  played  by  inhisAnecdotflmm&scicDlus,Komae,1756, 

the  Greek  emperor,  who  represented  the  pag.  287)  calls  this  accusation  a  imTaviic^ 

matter  in  one  way  to  the  legates,  to  whom  tnito-favria.    But  the  Greek  zealots  were 

he  wished  to  appear  desirous  of  maintain-  glad  to  see  the  Latins  placed  in  the  same 

ing  peace  with  the  Komiah  chnrch,  and  in  category  with  the   odious     ekovo/tujoif. 

anotlier  to  the  patriarch,  whom  he  wished  Perhaps  what  had  been  heard  concerning 

to  conciliate.    He  prevaricated,  after  the  the  principles  of  the  older  Prankish  chnrch, 

regular  Bysantine  fashion ;  hence,  as  a  mat-  furnished  the  occasion  for  this  accusation, 

ter  of  course,  the  conduct  of  the  emperor  is  '  See  the  analysis  of  the  patriarch  Peter 

o  opposite  ways  in  the  two  in  the  above  cited  Collection,  of  Cotclcrina, 
T.n.pag.  123,otc 
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)  admit  that  Christ,  who  held  with  his  disciples  a  proper 
feast  of  the  passover,  used  unleavened  bread.  But  he  maintained, 
that  it  by  no  means  followed  from  l^ia  that  the  church  must  nece^a- 
rily  use  unleavened  bread,  in  all  succeeding  celebrations  of  the  Lord's 
Supper ;  for  a  material  uniformity  with  the  maimer  in  -which  Christ 
then  performed  this  transaction  was  by  no  means  requisite,  nor  indeed 
practicable.  For,  on  this  supposition,  it  would  be  necessary  to  use 
precisely  the  same  kind  of  bread  and  wine  which  Christ  then  used ; 
on  the  presumption  that  he  used  common  barley  loaves,'  as  when  he 
fed  the  five  thousand,  men  would  be  bound  to  use  barley  bread  in  the 
Lord's  Supper,  and  not  wheat  bread ;  and  to  use  the  wine  of  Pales- 
tine. It  would  be  necessary  that  the  sacred  act  should  follow  after  a 
meal,  and  be  performed  in  a  recumbent  posture  ;  and  that  a  hall  or 
chamber  should  be  used  for  its  observance.  But,  by  virtue  of  their 
Christian  hberty,  men  were  fi-eed  from  the  obligation  of  obserring  uni- 
formity in  these  matters ;  and  hence  they  should  no  longer  consider 
themselves  bound  to  use  unleavened  bread.^ 

Apart  from  the  fierce  zealots,  who,  agitated  by  their  heated  pas- 
Hons,  attached  the  same  importance  to  all  the  points  in  dispute,  seeking 
only  to  multiply  them,  stood  at  the  be^nning  of  the  new  controversy 
Peter,  the  patriarch  of  Antioch ;  and,  at  a  later  period,  archbishop 
Theophylact,  one  of  his  followers,  who  had  been  very  active  in  renew- 
ing the  dispute.  Both  distingui^ed  themselves  by  the  superior  cool- 
ness, the  spirit  of  Christian  love  and  moderation,  which  they  mam- 
fested  in  controversy,  and  which  enabled  them  to  separate,  in  the 
different  usages,  essentials  from  non-esaentials.  Both  agreed  in  this 
respect,  that  they  defended  the  Latin  church  against  things  unjustly 
laid  to  her  charge  ;  and  that  they  regarded  the  dogmatical  difference, 
touching  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  the  only  important  one. 
"We  are  bound  —  writes  the  patriarch  Peter  of  Antioch^  —  to  have 
some  respect,  at  all  times,  to  the  good  intentions  of  men ;  and  more 
particularly  are  we  bound,  where  it  can  be  done  without  danger  to 
the  cause  of  God  or  of  the  faith,  to  be  always  inclined  to  the  side  of 
peace  aad  brotherly  love.  Even  the  Latins,  we  are  bound  to  recog- 
mze  as  brethren,  though,  from  want  of  culture,  or  through  ignorance, 
they  often  lean  to  their  own  understandings,  and  turn  aside  from  the 
right  path ;  and  fitim  a  rude  people  we  should  not  require  the  same 
accuracy  as  we  do  from  the  cultivated  Greeks,"*  As  to  Theophylact, 
he  also  declares  the  doctrine  concerning  the  Holy  Spirit  to  be  the 
only  important  point  of  controversy  between  the  Greeks  and  the 
Latins.  On  this  point  nothing  should  be  conceded  by  the  Greeks, 
however  loftily  the  Latins  might  appeal  to  the  lofty  episcopal  see,5 
and  to  the  confession  of  St.  Peter,  and  bluster  about  the  keys  of  the 
Jdngdom  of  heaven.      Here  even  be  must  contend,  who  on  other 

'  Bj  Tirtue  of  the  tiiriJ^ia  tov  jJiuv.  §apiiiipoi^   iavcaiv,   ^v  airoi  rrepl  UpiiC 

'  Sue  Ilia  above  cited  tract  of  Theophy-  uwaiTrpefluuEuiii  iL^aiToi/isSa. 

tact,  c  9. 1.  c.  pig.  273.  "  Ku:.  uiru  TOT  ^pomv  ToSf  Myoiif  mi- 

'  L.  0.  Cowler.  p,  15S.  uvrai,  fe  v^iUp  i^r/hil  irpocniJtorji. 
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points  might  choose  to  be  imld.'  But  even  here  he  insisted  that  men 
ought  not  to  strive  about  words,  but  should  endeavor  to  come  to  aa 
understanding  with  each  other  about  conceptions.  Perhaps  the  Latina 
had  erred  simply  on  account  of  the  poverty  of  their  language,  inas- 
much as  they  employ  the  same  term  to  denote  the  causality  of  the 
commtinioation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  causality  of  his  being ;  and 
itt  this  case,  the  poverty  of  their  language  should  excuse  the  imper- 
fection of  their  creed.  Having  come  to  an  agreement  in  their  con- 
ceptions, men  should  praise  God  in  the  unity  ^  spirit.^  The  Latins, 
he  observed,  moreover,  might  retain  the  less  accurate  forms  of  espres- 
Hon  in  their  homiletic  discourses,  if  they  only  guarded  against  mis- 
conception, by  carefully  explaining  their  meaning.  It  was  only  in 
the  eonfession  of  faith  m  the  symbol,  that  perfect  eleamcas  was  requi- 
site. On  all  the  other  contested  points,  the  principle  should  be  fol- 
lowed, of  tolerating  the  leaser  evil,  for  the  sake  of  guarding  against  a 
greater.  Many  things,  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  alter,  must  be 
tolerated,  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  Christian  fellowship.  After 
the  example  of  the  apostles,  to  the  weak  we  must  become  weak  ;  and 
imitate  Christ,  who  was  numbered  with  the  transgressors,  and  gave  up 
his  life,  that  he  might  bring  together  the  dispersed  children  of  God, 
and  unite  them  all  in  one  fold,  under  one  shepherd.  He  denounced 
ttie  selfish,  pharisaical  zeal,  that  found  pleasure  in  reviving  long  forgot- 
ten heretical  names,  and  applying  them  where  there  was  not  the  least 
reason  for  it.  "Let  us  beware  of  such  conduct  —  so  he  concludes 
his  discourse  —  servants  of  Christ,  friends,  brothers,  lest  we  become 
estranged  from  God,  who  draws  all  men  to  him  by  his  forbearance, 
while  we,  I  was  about  to  say,  repel  all  men  from  us,  by  our  pride  of 
otiimon,"^ 


IV.    Eeactios  of  the  Sects  upon  the  Dominant  Church,  ahd 
ITS  System  op  Doctrine. 

It  still  remains  for  us  to  trace,  in  the  history  of  the  sects  of  this 
period,  the  indications  of  a  reaction,  extending  through  the  whole 
middle  ages,  —  the  reaction  of  a  spirit  striving  after  a  greater  free- 
dom of  development.  This,  however,  did  not  always  proceed  from 
the  same  maiii  tendency  of  the  religious  consciousness,  in  opposition 
to  the  church-tbeocratical  Byst«in,  or  in  opposition  to  the  mixture  of 
Jewish  and  Christian  elements  in  the  dominant  church  system.  And 
here  it  will  be  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  point  out  the  connection 
of  the  events  now  to  be  noticed,  with  the  history  of  the  Paulicians  in 
the  preceding  period.  The  earlier  persecutions  of  the  Paulician  sect 
had  promoted  its  spread ;  had  tended,  in  particular,  to  further  ita 
extension  beyond  the  then  hmita  of  the  East  Roman  empire,  into  dis- 


'    alrob^    &?^Xorp, 
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tricts  where  it  met  with  a  favorable  reception  from  tJie  most  fonnidar 
ble  enemies  of  that  empire,  the  Saracens ;  and  the  same  was  the 
result,  when  these  persecutiona  were  revived  and  pushed  to  a  more 
violent  extreme,  by  the  fanatical  zeal  of  the  empress  Theodora,  in 
propagating  the  doctrines  of  tlie  chnrch.  Militarj  officers  were  sent 
to  the  districts  of  Armenia,  to  extirpate  the  Paulicians ;  and  multi- 
tudes were  hung,  beheaded,  drowned,  and  their  property  confiscated. 
The  number  of  the  victims  to  this  outrage  is  reckoned  at  not  less  than 
a  hundred  thousand,'  The  consequence  was,  that  a  man  attached  to 
the  imperial  army  itself,  Garbeaa,  first  adjutant'  to  the  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  imperial  troops  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  empire, 
exasperated  by  the  execution  of  his  father,  and,  being  a  Pauhcian 
himself,  fearing  for  his  own  safety,  fled,  with  five  thousand  jnembers 
of  the  sect,  to  the  province  of  Mehtene,  a  part  of  Armenia  subject  to 
the  dominion  of  the  Saracens,  where  Paulicians  had  ah-eady  estab- 
lished themselves  at  some  earlier  period-^  The  number  of  the  Pauli- 
cians was  here  so  great,  that,  beddes  the  city  of  Argeum,  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  period,  they  were  now  able  to  found  two  othera, 
Amara  and  Tephrica.  In  conjunction  with  the  Saraeens,  they  often 
cemnutted  serious  depredations  upon  the  Greek  empire.  About  the 
year  969,  the  emperor  John  Tzimesces,  at  the  request  of  Theodore, 
patriarch  of  Antioch,*  transported  many  of  this  sect,  which  it  was 
thought  desirable  to  remove  from  th.e  eastern  districts,  to  Philippopo- 
lis,  in  Thrace,*  where  tiey  were  established  as  a  watch  over  the  boun- 
daries  of  the  empire  ;  and  as  they  had  already,  in  the  ninth  century,' 
flought  to  effect  an  entrance' into  the  new  church  of  Bulgaria,'  so  they 
now  availed  themselves  of  this  opportunity  to  make  still  further  pro- 
gress in  that  country,  and  to  extend  themselves  into  other  parts  of 
Europe. 

But  it  was  in  Asia,  and  particularly  in  Armenia  and  the  adjacent 
countries,  the  ori^nal  birth-place  of  this  sect,  where  it  was  still  found 
to  flourish  in  perpetual  vigor,  deriving  fresh  nourishment  and  impulse 
from  new  mixtures  of  Christian  elements  with  the  old  Oriental  reli- 
mons.  In  Armenia,  a  sect  had  maintained  itself  from  the  older 
times,  sprung  from  the  mixture  of  the  Zoroastriau  worship  of  Ormuzd 
■with  a  few  elements  of  Christianity.  The  members  of  this  sect  were 
called  Arevurdis,  or  children  of  the  sun,  on  account  of  their  worship 
of  that  lummary.8  The  PauUcians  differed  from  this  sect,  in  that 
they  adopted  more  elements  from  Christianity ;  yet,  even  among  the 

'  ConstuElin.  Potphyrogenet  continoat.  '  According  to  the  teatimony  of  Peter  of 

1.  IV.  c.  16.  (b!.  103.  cd.  Paris.  Sidly.  Sea  Vol.  III.  p.  251. 

'  TipamiiavSaTup.  '  Comp.  also  aboTC,  p.  309. 

'  See  VoL  III.  p.  507.  *  For  tliis,  as  also  for  the  following  m- 

*  Tid.  Zonarac  Annalos  1. 17.  counts,  I  am  indehted  to  the  khidness  of 

»  Where  their  deacendania  still  continue  my  worthy  friend  and  colleague,  the  learned 

to  lire,  as  appears  from  the  iyx'^tpiiioi'  promoter  of  Armenian  literature  among 

n-Eoi  T^r  firopj'";  ^tP.wirouTToAtwf.  p^.  ns,  I>r.  PetermaJin,  who  has  furnished  me 

37  et  2S,  published  by  iJic  priest  and  oeco-  with  passages  translated  from  Tschamlr 

nomus  of  the  Greek  ehuroh  in  this  town,  whean's  History  of  Armenia.  P.  I.  p.  765 

named  Conatautine.  Vienna,  1819.  etc.  which  contain  excerpts  from  earher 
records. 
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different  parties  of  the  Paulicians,  there  aeem  to  have  existed  certain 
gradations,  according  to  their  different  relations  to  Parsism  and  to 
Christianity,  and  their  inclination,  on  the  whole,  to  the  one  or  to  the 
other.  Between  tlie  years  833  and  854,  the  sect  in  Armenia  took  a 
new  form  and  a  new  impulse,  from  a  person  named  Sembat,  who 
sprung  up  in  the  province  of  Ararat,  and,  although  by  birth  and  edu- 
cation a  Paulician,  yet,  having  entered  into  some  connection  with  a 
certain  Medschusic,  a  Persian  physician  and  astronomer,!  -^-^  jgd^ 
under  lus  influence,  to  attempt  a  new  combination  of  Parsism  and 
Christianity.  He  established  himself  in  the  village  Thondrac,  from 
which  circumstance  his  sect  obtained  the  name  of  Thondraciana." 
This  sect,  though  it  met  with  no  mercy  from  the  bishops,  at  whoso 
instigation  it  was  fiercely  persecuted,  continually  revived,  and  spread 
widely  in  Armema.3  At  one  time,  in  particular,  about  the  year 
1002,  it  made  the  most  alarming  progress ;  when,  as  we  are  told,  it 
was  joined  by  bishop  Jacob,  spiritual  head  of  the  province  of  Harkb. 
But  since  Christianity  in  Annenia  was  extremely  corrupted  by  super- 
stition, and  a  host  of  ceremonial  observances,  groiving  out  of  the  mix- 
ture of  Christian  and  Jewish  elements,  which  latter  abounded  to  a 
Btill  greater  extent  here  than  in  other  countries,  the  question  naturally 
arises,  whether  everything  which  was  opposed  to  these  foreign  ele- 
ments, and  which,  in  this  opposition,  united  its  strength  with  that  of 
the  Paulicians,  though  proceeding,  in  other  respects,  from  entirely 
difieront  principles,  was  not  wrongly  attributed  by  the  defenders  of 
the  then  dominant  church-system,  to  the  influence  of  the  Paulician 
sect.  Supposing  the  case  to  have  been  so,  it  may  be  conjectured  that 
bishop  Jacob  was  one  of  those  men,  whof  by  the  study  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures,  and  of  the  older  church  teachers,  had  caught  the  spirit  of 
reform, —  a  conjecture  which  is  ccrtsunly  corroborated  by  the  fact, 
that  two  synods  were  unable  to  convict  him  of  any  heresy.     If,  how- 

'  Hence,  probabij-,  a  man  who,  after  the  mcnians,  -who  were  prepared  to  say  the 
oriental  fashion,  busied  himself  with  astro-  worst  things  of  these  heretics,  and  who 
logy  and  DecromancY,  wliich  called  in  the  wanted  sense  and  capncitj  to  enter  can- 
aid  of  those  other  sciences.  Michael  Psei-  didly  into  the  conueetion  and  toherence  of 
Idb  saya  die  sune  thing  of  the  Euchilcs,  the  opinions  of  their  opponents,  render 
respecting  whom  we  jhHil  presently  speak.  Iheir  acconnte  extremely  liahle  lo  enspi- 

'  According  10  the  Armenian  accounts,  cion ;   and  their  own  remnrfc   tlut  these 

which  we  tbliow,  in  the  aborn  mentioned  people  endeavored  to  entice  the  simple  hv 

Histon'of  AnneniSiTom.  II.  p,  884 — 895,  the  show  of  a  pious  and  Etm-I  lifi.,  which 

WB  tnight  suppose  that  this  sect  took  a  was  only  hypociisy,  betrays  eTiJcnce  that 

pantbeiBlic,  atitinomian  ilu'eotion,  fevoring  tliej  indulged  in  malicious  inttqii  ration, 

every  species  of  immorality,  such  as  we  As  the  inembers  of  these  sects  kept  their 

find  in  the  case  of  raanv  of  the  older  doctrines  secret,  and  actommodated  them 

Gnostic  secla,  and  such  as  Michael  Pselins  selves,  in  various  wava,  tp  reignin  -  opm 

ascribes  to  a  portion  of  the  Euchiws ;  for  ions,  so  there  is  the  less  reason  to  e'l.pect 

it  is  said  of  tnem,  lliat  :hey  rejected  the  that  those  who  took  no  espcciiil  pains  for 

doctrine  of  a  piovidenco,  of  a  life  after  it,  would  learn  anything  certain  aboat  their 

death,  of  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spu^t,  all  doctrines. 

morality,  all  the  sacraments  of  the  chm-ch,        '  Those  who  were  treated  in  the  mildest 

that  they  acknowledged  no  law  uid  no  way,  were,  for  the  terror  of  others,  branded 

Testraints,  and  asserted  that  there  was  no  in  die  forehead  with  the  imnge  of  a  fox, 

sin,  and  no  punishment.    But  the  bitter-  as  a  sign  of  the  heretic,  who  trocpa  slyly 

ness  of  polemical  passion,  the  prevalent  into  the  Lord's  Tineyard,  seeking  to  de- 

eredlditjr  and  superstition  among  the  Ar-  atroy  it 
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ever,  he  i\-as  actually  connected  with  the  Paulidaas,  it  was,  assuredly, 
irith  those  of  the  better  stamp,  with  those  who,  in  their  efforts  to  bring 
about  a  restoration  of  apostolic  simplicity,  and  in  their  opposition  to 
.the  intermixture  of  Judaism  with  Christianity,  represented  the  spirit 
of  Marcion.  His  fierce  opponents  themselves  acknowledge,  that  he 
was  distinguished  for  the  austerity  of  his  life  ;  and  his  priests,  who 
travelled  through  the  land  as  preachers  of  repentance,  were  men 
of  the  same  simple  and  abstemious  habits.  Ho  and  his  followers 
denounced  the  false  confidence  which  was  placed  in  masses,  oblations, 
alms,  church-prayers,  a3  if  it  were  possible,  by  tbeso  means,  to  obtain 
the  ibr^veness  of  sins.  His  own  act  alone,  said  they,  can  help  the 
individual  who  has  sinned  ;  a  sentiment  which  could  easily  be  misre- 
presented, and  made  to  signify  that  they  pronounced  all  other  means 
to  be  worthless.  He  declared  hunsclf  opposed  to  the  animal  sacri- 
fices practised  in  the  Armenian  church.^  Once,  some  of  his  followers 
happened  to  be  present,  when  animals  were  offered  as  an  oblation  for 
the  dead.  "  Thon  poor  beast,  —  said  one  of  them  —  the  man  sinned 
through  his  whole  fife,  and  then  died ;  but  what  sin  hast  thou  done, 
that  thou  must  die  with  him  ?"  This  bishop  met  with  great  success 
among  the  clergy,  the  people,  and  the  nobles,  until  finally  the  Catholi- 
cus,  or  spiritual  chief  of  the  Armenian  church,  craftily  succeeded  in 
getting  possession  of  his  person.  He  first  caused  him  to  be  branded 
with  the  heretical  mark,  and  then  to  be  carried  from  plaee  to  place, 
attended  by  a  common  crier,  to  proclaim  him  a  heretic,  and  expose 
him  to  the  public  scorn.  After  this  he  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon, 
from  which  he  managed  to  effect  his  escape,  but  was  finally  killed  by 


Thus  the  Paulicians  and  other  kindred  sects  tjiough  occasionally 
suppressed  continually  sprung  up  anew  in  Armenia  till  the  middle 
of  die  eleventh  century  ;  and  from  this  point  they  spread  abroad  into 
other  regions,  particularly  the  adjacent  provinces  of  the  Roman 
empire,  partly  from  compulsion  and  to  escape  the  violence  of  pei^ 
secution  and  partly  from  the  desire  of  multiplying  converts  to  then-  own 
doctrines. 

In  the  Greek  church,  there  appeared  in  the  eleventh  century  a  sect 
already  numerous  and  which  perhaps  had  long  been  spreading  in  se- 
cret, under  the  name  of  the  Euchites,^  or  Enthusiasts,  as  they  were 

'  Offerings,  fttlhewlebration  of  festivals  be  traoed  to  an  inlerraixture  of  Judiusm 
in  memory  of  the  dead,  as  oblations,  in  the  and  Christianity,  which  intermistare  it 
name  of  the  latter.  Tho  mea^ofFering  was  aflorwards  sought  to  defend.  Vid. 
was  sprinkled  with  consecrated  eall,  then  Neraetis  Clajensis  opera.  Venet  1833.  Vol. 
distribpted  among  the  poor;  aaeriflcinl  I.  pag,  4a  The  Armenian  canons,  in  the 
ftasla  were  held  as  agapae,  to  which  the  Work  of  Joannes  O^niensis,  VeneL  1834, 
poor  were  invited.  The  Armenian  church  p.  61.  Conciliaiionia  eecleaiae  Armeniae 
teachers  derived  these  cnatoms  from  an  cum  Eomann  auctore  Clemenle  Gakmo. 
accommodation  to  the  weaknesses  of  the  Komae,  1661.  P.  n.  pag.  405. 
converted  pagans,  of  which  we  have  simi-  '  The  learned  Constantinopolitan,  Hi- 
lar examples  in  the  older  chnreh.  See  Vol.  chael  Psellns  the  yomiger,  who  flourished 
II.  p.  335.  The  prevailing  superstition  of  after  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century, 
fire-worship  in  Armenia,  would,  however,  composed  a  dialogue,  in  which  a  cert!^ 
fmuish  less  occasion  for  euth  customs,  Timotheus  and  a,  Thracian  ara  the  inter- 
which,  perhaps,  may  with  more  propriety  looutors,  which  treats  concerning  the  doc- 
VOL.  in.                                         50 
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called  by  the  people.  They  were  dcDomiiiated  Euchites  from  their 
mode  of  praying,  whicli  they  represented  as  the  height  of  Christian 
perfection,  and  exalted  above  every  other  religious  act,  and  enthua- 
asts  from  their  hoasted  ecstasies  (Ittyovautufuii)  in  which  they  pretend- 
ed to  receive  special  revelations,  and  to  enjoy  immec^te  intercourse 
■viith  the  spiritual  world.  Thk  sectarian  name  recals  the  Eacliites,  or 
as  they  were  denominated  after  a  Slavonian  rendering  of  the  same 
word,  the  Bogomilcs,  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  also  the  older  Eu- 
chites' ;  for  the  same  mystical,  theosophic  bent,  and  the  sunilar  cir^ 
cumstance  which  in  the  earlier  times  gave  ori^n  to  the  name  of  the 
sect,  constitute  a  relationship  between  the  older  and  the  more  recent 
Euchites ;  also  the  dualistic  element  would  easily  find  in  their  doc^ 
trmes,  as  we  have  explained  on  a  former  page,  a  convenient  foothold, 
and  in  the  East  such  sects  might  be  secretly  p^ropagated,  with  slight 
changes,  fi-om  age  to  age.  These  new  Euchites  appeared  also  in 
Mesopotamia,  and  in  the  character  of  monks,  like  the  older  sect.^ 
The  Greek  monks  in  the  tenth  century  often  boasted  of  having  re- 
ceived special  revelations,  of  possessing  the  ^ft  of  prophecy,^  and 
these  Euchites  might  propagate  themselves  without  being  detected 
under  the  assumed  character  of  monks,  or  their  common  sym— '— 
with  the  monks  on  these  points  might  easily  gain  for  them  an  i 
sion  into  some  monastic  order. 

Kespecting  the  doctrines  of  these  Euchites  the  information  we  de- 
rive from  Michael  Psellus,  the  only  writer,  who  can  be  relied  upon  as 
good  authority,  is  very  scanty  and  inexact ;  it  is  sufficient  however, 
to  show  that  they  had  some  connection  with  sects  originating  in  Ar- 
menia, and  with  the  Bogomilcs  and  Catharians  of  after  times.  Agree- 
ing with  the  doctrine  of  Zoroastor,  they  beheved  in  one  perfect 
ori^al  hemg,  from  whom  they  derived  two  sons,  the  good  and  tlie 
evil  principle.  Their  doctrine  touchmg  the  relation  of  these  two  prin- 
ciples to  each  other,  seems  to  have  constituted  according  as  it  in- 
chned  one  way  or  the  other  either  to  an  abnolute  or  to  a  relative  Du- 
afism,  a  main  difference,  and  indeed  the  ground  of  two  several  par- 
ties, m  this  sect.  And  to  this  same  distinction  it  may  be  remarked 
is  to  be  referred  also  the  main  difference  between  the  Bogomiles  and 
the  Catharians,  and  among  the  Catharians  themselves  of  after  times. 
They  differed,  that  is,  either  as  they  supposed  that  the  evil  principle 
was  a  spirit  ori^nally  evil,  or  a  spnit  originally  good,  but  who  by 

trines  of  these  secM,  bat  especiallj-  con-  we  are  to  understand  b;f  it  monts  and  cc- 

ceming  the  appearances  of  demons,  witli  clesiasiics    as   dislingulshed   from    other 

whose   help   many  entraordinarj   things  Christiana,  since  the  Euchites  had  found 

were  said  to  be  done  amoi^  them.    His  their  way  even  among  these, 

liuXoyog    irtpi     kyitpyciai    Saijiovav,     ed.  '  See  Vol.  II.  p.  241. 

Gaulmin.  Paris  1615.    Here  it  a  sMd  of  '  See  ihe  tractutMichselPsellns  already 

them  (p.  5);    Tii^uf   ■&eoiiaxi>«i  uvipa^  hi  cited,  p.  37. 

uen'^  a-piifea^ai  Tov  KaS"  i/iUitUpov  Koiilia-  *  See  in  porticnlar  Leo  Diaconaa  Hist 

to;,  whether  by  the  holy  atamp  here  we  IV.  7  ed.  Base,  in  the  new  colleciion  pag. 

are  to  understand  the  stamp  of  the  catholic  64,  where  in  citing  a  prophecy,  it  is  added : 

church,  to  which  these  Bachites  had  at-  tire  irpof  rww  rH  iitreupa  nepLaKOKonvTuv 

tached  themselves  assuming  the  appear-  rivdf,  cItc  ical  run  /lovdia  liiov  iwoi^pg- 

ance  of  ca^olic   Christians,  or  whether  liivtiv  and  V.  S. 
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VI  tue  f  his  f  e-wUl  had  apostatized  from  God,  though  he  ivould 
fi  ally  be  re  0  ered  again  to  goodness.  According  to  tho  doctrine 
of  tbs  latter  cUss,  the  spirit,  clothed  at  the  be^nning  with  the  su- 
p  erne  I  th    elder  of  the  two  eons  of  the  Supreme  God,  revolted 

aj,a  n  t  the  Fath  r,  and  produced  the  visible  world  with  the  intention 
of  foundmg  m  it  an  independent  kingdom.  The  younger  spirit, 
Christ,  remained  loyal  to  God,  and  took  the  other's  place.  Christ 
will  destroy  the  kingdom  of  the  evil  one,  and  prosecute  his  redeeming 
work  until  iha  general  restitution.'  If  we  might  credit  the  report 
of  Michael  Psellus,  one  party  of  the  Euchites  made  tho  evil  spirit 
himself  an  object  of  worship ;  but  this  is  altogether  unlikely .s  The 
character  of  such  a  party  we  might  safely  presume,  would  be  thor- 
oughly immoral  as  the  natural  result  of  their  principle  ;  and  it  would 
be  exclusively  to  this  party  we  should  have  to  refer  what  Michael 
Psellus  relates  concerning  the  immoral  excesses,  nightly  committed 
after  the  extinguishing  of  the  lights,  in  the  secret  assemblies  of  these 
sects.a  But  as  the  same  stories  are  to  be  met  with  in  every  age, 
concerning  the  secret  meetings  of  sects  stigmatized  as  heretical,  they 
must  ever  be  considered  as  extremely  liable  to  suspicion.  It  is  pos- 
sible, that  the  Euchites  by  their  knowledge  of  some  of  the  hidden 
powers  of  nature,  particdarly  of  magnetism,  may  have  been  able  to 
produce  effects  which  excited  the  wonder  of  beholders.*  The  sect 
seems  to  have  had  a  regular  constitution ;  their  presiding  of&cers 
were  caOed  apostles.*  Even  at  this  early  period,  the  sect  was  threat 
ened  with  a  persecution  from  Constantinople,  and  an  imperial  commia- 
Boner  was  appointed  and  despatched  to  carry  it  into  effect.^ 

'  Something  aMn   to  the   doctiino  of  whoever  therefore  would  acquire  earthly 

these  Euchites  is  to  be  found  in  the  apoo  goods  and  avert  earthlj  talaiuilies,  needed 

lyphal  gospel  b;  John,  wbith  sprung  up  their  sssistauce. 

among  the  Bogomiles  aud  was  brought  bj  '  L  c  pag.  21 . 

the  Catharists  of  Bulgaria  into  Irance  *P  69,  cites  flie  example  of  a  woman, 

published  last  by  TEiilo  in  the  first  volume  who  ina  paroxysm,  in  whichahe  was  sethy 

of  his  valuable  work,  the  Codet  apocry  a  wiiard  from  Armenia,  made  use  of  the 

phus  Hovi   Testamcnti.    We  shall  haie  Armcuianlanguage  before  untoowu  to hei, 

more  10  say  on  ibis  subject  in  the  history  then   f  Jl  asleep,  and  afterwards  had   no 

of  the  following  periods,  when  we  more  further  consciouaness  of  what  befcl  her. 

cacefally  explain  the  doctrine  of  the  Bogo  We  leave  it  for  others,  who  have  more 

milesand  of  the  different  paiues  of  the  carefully  examined  thepheuomenaof  majf- 

Catharisla.  netism  and  somnambulism  h>  judge  of  Ihn 

'  A  tranation  point  to  the  formation  of  story     We  mention  it  only  on  account  of 

such  a  panj,  if  such  a  party  ever  existed  its  analogy  with  phenomena  of  both  older 

or  an  occasion  for  the  report  that  such  ft  and   later  times   (comp.   e.  g.  a   simihir 

party  actually  existed,  Li  to  he  found  in  story  m  the  book  of  Pompoiuilius  de  na- 

what  MichaS  Psellus  cites  as  a  principle  Inrahum  effecluum  admirandorum  tausis, 

entertained  by  the  better  class  ofEncbiles  p  U2  et  seq.  and  comp.  also  Vol.  I,  p. 

tAv   vpe^^vripoy   (the   Satanael)    ovK  in  514  )  and  as  hinting  at  the  means  which 

/lufopTEf  (pwhaps  we   should    read     ov  such  seels  may  have  employed. 

Tt/iiivTef]  ii'cii,  fJiKaTToiievai  Se   atirot,  uj  'P.    18;   roif  wpotoruoi  tov   io-j/iaroi, 

JiQjioiroiciv  ivvaiievov,   see    psg.   9.    This  rif  oic  nai  T^ii  niv  uiroffTollidv  narafipi't'T- 

agrees  witbwhat,  according  to  the  report  nvai  jrpoc^yoiKav.    In  this  there  lies   a 

rf  Eudiymios   Zigahenus,    Basiliua,   the  resemblance  to  the  Manicbaeaus.   See  Vol. 

teacher  of  the  Bogomiles,  in  the  twelfth  I.  p.  504,  and  to  tho  PauUcians,  in  asmuch 

century,  rated  from  an  apocryphal  gospel,  as  the  latter  were  fond  of  giving  apostolic 

as  the  words  of  Christ;  rififlre  Ttl  Sai/ui-  names  to  the  leaders  and  teachers  of  their 

via  oftj-  ivo  i^ti^fljjre  -rap'  aiHiv,  ii2,X'  sect,  see  Vol.  III.  p.  264. 

Ii/o  /J)  ^id^oaiv  iinn.    gatanael  and  hia  '  If  Michael  PscUns  represents  himself 

Wlgels  have  tho  dominion  of  the  world ;  under  the  name  of  "  the  Thracian,'^  tben 
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In  tJiig  period,  we  ottain  also  more  exact  iEformation  respecting  the 
sect  of  A&inganiana ;  and  we  find  the  remarks  already  made  in  the 
third  volume  (p.  269)  concerning  the  derivation  and  meanmg  of  this 
name  confirmed ;  but  we  must  modify  the  remarks  then  made  touching 
the  relationship  of  this  sect  with  the  Paulicians.  It  is  clear  that  this 
sect,  which  had  its  principal  seat  in  the  city  of  Amorion,  in  Upper 
Phrygia,  where  many  Jews  resided,  sprung  out  of  a  mixture  of  Juda- 
ism and  Christianity.  They  united  baptism  with  the  ohservaiice  of  all 
the  rites  of  Judaism,  circumcision  excepted.  We  may  perhaps  recog- 
nize in  them  a  hranch  of  the  older  Judaizing  sects ;  and  it  is  possible 
that  the  sect,  against  which  Paul  contends  in  the  epistle  to  the  Colos- 
ManSji  had  been  able  to  maintain  itself  until  this  time  in  Phrygia.* 

Such  sects,  springing  up  in  the  East,  extended  themselves,  amid  the 
confusions  of  the  tenUi  century,  into  the  West.^  Many  indications 
denote  a  diffusion  of  them  from  Italy ;  nor  indeed  can  there  be  any 
doubt  that  the  seeds  of  such  sects  had  found  their  way  into  Italy  from 
Greece  and  the  adjacent  districts  The  corruption  of  the  clergy  fur 
nished  the  heretics  a  most  important  vintage-ground  from  which  to  at^ 
tack  the  dominant  church,  anl  its  'iicrameiita.  The  ignorance  of  the 
people  on  reli^ous  subjects  exposed  them  to  be  continually  deceived 
by  those  who  were  seeking  on  whatever  =!ide  to  work  upon  the  minds 
of  the  multitude.  The  fickle  popuhce  were  excited  sometimes  by  the 
fieiT  appeals  of  the  heretics,  whose  ngid,  abstemious  lives  had  won 
their  respect,  to  abhorrence  of  their  corrupt  clergy,  and  to  enthusiasm 
for  their  new  teachers ;  and  sometimes,  by  the  influence  of  the  clergy, 
to  fanatical  fury  against  the  heretics,  who  were  represented  as  utterly 
irreligious  and  godless  men.  The  awakened  spirit  of  inquiry  among 
ttie  clergy  of  France  in  the  eleventh  century,  procured  ready  admit- 
tance also  among  them  for  atticks  upon  the  church  doctrine.  Amid 
the  confuaone  of  this  centuiY,  such  heretiu>  —  merely  from  the  admi- 
ration they  inspired  by  their  stnct,  unmarried  life,  their  abstinence 
from  all  animal  food  and  intoxicating  dnnks  —  might  became  objects 
of  veneration,  while,  by  reason  of  their  outward  compliince  with  the 
observances  of  the  church,  they  could  propagate  themiches  ^^lthout 
being  known  or  disturbed.  Thus  we  find  them  emerging  ^t  cnce  m 
the  eleventh  century,  in  countries  the  most  diverse,  and  the  mist  re- 
mote from  each  other,  in  Italy,  France,  and  even  to  the  Hniz  districts 
in  Germany.*     Some  resemblance  which  was  observed  betin,<,ii  these 


obtained  his  knowledge  of  the  sect    See  derivHiion  from  these  o 

p.  61.     He  states  h«re,  tliat  in  &  paroxyain  emerged  in  (he  Western  chnrch  daring  the 

of  "  enthnaiasm"  the  leader  of  the   sect  eleventh  century. 

predii^ted  that  a  eerttdn  person  whom  he  *  For  in  the  Chronicle  of  Hermannns 

described   as   Michael    Psellns  then   un-  Contractns  it  is  slated,  at  year  1052,  that 

known  to  him,  would  be  sent  to  persecute  when  the  emperor  Henrj  III.  was  celebrat- 

them.  ing  Christmas  in  Goslar,  qnosdani  ibi  ha- 

'  Col,  2:  31  et  seq,  creticos  Maniehaeos,  omnis  esnm  animalis 

'  The  passage  we  here  avail  onrselres  execrantes,  consensu  omnium,  ne  haerelica 

of  is  in  Constant.  Porphyrogenet  Contiu-  scabies  serperet  in  plures,  in  patibulo  sus- 

nat.  1.  n.  c.  III.  f.  27,  ed,  Paris,  pendi  fedl.    Canisii  lectiones  aniiquae,  ed. 

'Certainly  not  less  evident  than  (he  one-  iJasnage,  T.  IIL  f.  272.    The  avccaion  to 
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heretics  and  the  ManichEeana,  so  far  as  the  latter  were  known  from  the 
reports  of  the  older  church  fathers,  was  sufficient  to  cause  them  all  to 
be  branded  with  the  name      M  m  h'e  n       T   f  rm  any  no- 

tion of  the  doctriKes  ofaeaww  huhard        aa 

those  doctrines  were  reallj     nnte  hnhs       mf        h 

a  sect,  to  make  any  just  di     unma    n  b    w       d        n     wh  h 
kindred  and  doctrines  which  w       f       m         h  m   was  a   li  n 

utterly  beyond  the  reach  of        b  pa  f  h         m         II      e 

we  can  expect  no  more  than  meagre  notices  touehmg  the  sects  of  this 
period. 

In  the  eleventh  century,  connected  with  the  church  at  Orleans, 
stood  a  flourishing  institution  for  tlieological  education,  which  threats 
ened  to  become  a  seminary  for  the  spread  of  false  doctrines,  the  ec- 
elesiasfies  who  presided  over  it  having  become  tinctured  with  them. 
For  a  long  time  already,  the  heretical  tendency  had  been  acquiring 
strength  among  them,  without  any  notice  being  taken  of  it,  as  the 
clergy,  who  were  seeking  to  bring  their  doctrines  into  general  circular 
tion,  used  great  caution,  and  imparted  them  to  those  only  whom,  after 
suitable  preparation,  they  found  capable  of  receiving  them.  Thus  it 
came  about,  that  one  of  the  canonical  priests  of  the  church  at  Orleans, 
the  precentor  Adeodat  (Dieudonn6),  a  member  of  this  sect,  died  in 
the  communion  of  the  church  ;  and  not  till  three  years  after  his  death, 
(when  by  circumstances  presently  to  bo  mentioned,  the  heretical  ten- 
dency which  here  prevtuled  was  discovered),thi3  person  was  found  to 
have  been  a  promoter  of  it;  when  his  bones  were  commanded  to  be  dug 
up  and  removed,  as  those  of  a  heretic,  from  consecrated  ground.' 
While  other  ecclesiastics,  awakened  by  the  influence  of  Augustin,  and 
rdore  especially  of  St.  Paul,  placed  the  doctrines  of  grace  and  of  re- 
demption, and  of  the  sanctification  of  human  nature  grounded  therein, 
in  opposition  to  the  superstitious  reliance  on  sacraments  and  the  wor- 
ship of  saints,  on  holiness  of  works,  and  whatever  else  furnished  a 
prop  to  security  in  sin ;  these  ecclesiastics  likewise  joined  indeed  in  the 
same  opposition,  but  the  opposition  in  their  case  possessed  the  charac- 
ter of  a  rationaUzing,  mystieal  temdenci/  ,■  and  it  is  easy  to  see,  how  a 
tendency  of  this  sort  might  spontaneously  mamfest  itself,  especially 
among  ecclesiastics  of  a  certain  culture,  without  any  need  of  supposing 
that  they  had  received  an  impulse  from  sects  which  had  sprungup  in  the 
Oriental  church.  Hence  we  should  be  authorized  to  regard  that  re- 
port of  the  trial  held  upon  the  members  of  this  sect,  which  is  the  fullest 
in  its  details,  and  which  makes  no  mention  at  all  of  its  Jlanichreanism,* 
as  the  most  correct  account ;  and  the  other  accounts  of  contempora^ 
ries,^  by  whom  this  sect  is  described  as  Manlcheean,  might  be  attribu- 

eating  flesh,  aa  well  as  thdr  opinion  that  it  monk  Ademtu-of  Angoulihne,  inliis  Chron- 

was  ^nful  to  destrov  animaL  life,  Euflicient!/  jele,  year  1025,  in  Labba  Nova  bibliotheca 

proves  theif  oriental  origin.  Whenabishop  maiiuscriptorom,  T.  II. 

requiicd  them  to  slaaghter  a  rack,  ihay  re-  •  The  gesta    Synodi  Anrelianensis  in 

fosed.     See  the  Acta  epiacoponim  Leodi-  D'Auhery  Spicilagia.  T.  1.  f.  604,  also  an- 

ensium  in  Martcnc  et  Durand  oollecljo  am-  other  contemporary,  Glaber  Rudolph,  III. 

plissima,  T.  IV.  f.  903.  8,  eoy  nut  a  word  of  their  ManiobwaniBm. 

'  This    is  related  by  a  contemporary,  '  As  io  the  above  cited  Chronicle  of 
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ted  to  a  misconception,  ariaing  from  the  fact  that  men  were  accustomed 
to  consider  the  peculiarities  which,  in  many  appearances  of  the  secta- 
rian history  of  these  times,  were  found  to  be  held  in  common,  to  be 
common  to  them  all,  —  a  mistake  not  u  of requently  committed  in  at- 
tempting to  grasp  together  the  several  phenomena  of  a  particular  pe- 
riod. Yet,  at  the  same  time,  since  even  in  the  above  mentioned  re- 
port of  the  trial  held  upon  these  ecclesiastics,  which  says  not  a  word 
of  their  Manichfeanism,  some  of  their  opinions  are  noticed,  which  ad- 
mit of  being  most  easily  referred  to  a  Gn<ratic  or  Manichacan  mode  of 
thinking,  and  since  the  origin  of  the  sect  is  traced  to  Italy,'  which 
would  confirm  the  supposition  of  its  external  connection  with  the  sects 
of  the  Greek  church,  and  since  a  mystical,  rationalizing  tendency  of 
the  same  sort  was  a  feature  by  no  means  uncommon  in  those  Gnostic 
and  Manichsean  sects,  it  still  remains  the  most  probable  conjecture, 
that  it  was  through  the  immediate  influence  of  some  such  sect,  that  op- 
position to  the  church  doctrine  was  first  excited  among  the  canonical 
clergy  at  Orleans. 

The  sect  at  Orleans  attacked  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  supernatural 
birth,  as  a  thing  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature.  That  which  contra- 
dicts the  laws  of  nature,  they  asserted,  can  find  no  existence  in  crea- 
tion.a  This,  however,  is  not  so  to  be  understood,  as  if  they  admitted 
the  reality  of  the  birth  of  Jesus,  but  denied  the  supernatural  circum- 
stances attending  it ;  but  they  denied  the  reafity  of  the  birth  of  Jesua 
in  the  same  sense  as  they  denied  the  reality  of  his  passion  and  of  his 
resurrection.  As  an  argument  in  favor  of  their  opinion,  they  adduced 
what  was  assumed  by  their  opponents,  namely,  that  Christ  was  bom 
of  a  virgin ;  for  as  this  would  be  impossible,  the  reality  of  the  birth 
was  disproved  by  its  character.  Their  doctrine  of  Christ's  humanity 
bordered,  therefore,  without  any  doubt,  upon  Docetism,  or  was  alto- 
gether  docetical.a  If  we  find  the  doctrine  ascribed  to  them  by  Gla- 
berius  Rudolphus,  that  heaven  and  earth  had  always  existed,  as  they 
now  are,  yet  we  should  remember  that  the  report  of  a  writer,  who  did 
not  understand  their  system,  and  who  presents  everything  in  the  worst 
colors,  must  fall  very  short  of  establishing  the  fact,  that  they  took  an 
altogether  pantheistic  view  of  the  world ;  on  the  contrary,  we  have  more 
reason  to  believe  that  their  opposition  to  the  church  doctrme  of  the 
creation  from  nothing,  an  opposition  which  proceeded  from  some  orien- 
tal doctrine  of  emanation  combined  with  Dualism,  that  this  opposition, 
wrongly  understood  and  perverted,  gave  occasion  to  this  charge.  In 
consistency  with  their  docetic  views  of  the  human  nature  of  Jesus, 
they  could  not  of  course  beheve  in  any  communication  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  eucharist;   and  their  opposition  to  the 

Ademar,  and  in  the  frapnent  published  hy  '  So  they  said  at  their  trio],  secording  to 

Dn  Chesne  in  the  6th  vol.  of  his  Scrijitores  ilie  above  mentioned  report  in  U'Achcry : 

remm  i^ancar.  Historia  Aqnitaniea,  f.  SI.  Quod  natara  denegat,  semper  a  creations 

'  Glaber  Kndolph  names  an  Italian  wo-  distrcpat. 

man  as  the  person  who  imported  the  seeds  ^  Comp.  Vol.  III.  p.  261,  tlio  doctrine  of 

of  these  docu-inea  to  France,  and  during  a  the  Panlicians  on  this  point     We  shall 

long  residence  in    Orleaup  spread  them  have  no  more  to  say  on  this  subject  till  wa 

abroad,  partiuularly  among  tlie  ecclosiastii^  come  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Bogomiles  and 

of  that  City.  the  Caiharisls  in  the  followine  periods. 
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churcli  doctrine  being  based  on  mysticism  would  necessarily  affect,  ia 
a  particvilar  manner,  the  doctrine  concerning  mass.  I'bey  rejected 
also  the  sacrament  of  baptism  with  water,  probably  explaining  it  as 
the  baptism  of  John,  a  teacher  who  was  ignorant  of  the  perfect,  su- 
preme God,  and  of  his  kingdom :  ^  but  they  substituted  in  its  place  a 
baptism  of  the  Spirit,  which  was  to  be  connected  with  the  imposition 
of  hands,  as  the  syiabol  of  initiation  into  their  sect ;  and  thia  again 
evidences  their  relationship  to  oriental  sects  and  to  the  later  Cathari- 
ans.  This  rite  was  certainly  the  same  thing  with  what  was  designated 
among  these  sects  by  the  term  consolamentum  (form  of  commmiiea- 
tion  of  the  Comforter,  the  Paraclete).  By  virtue  of  this  imposition 
of  hands,  whoever  submitted  to  it  in  a  suitable  frame  of  mind,  would 
be  filied  with  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  purified  from  all  sin ; 
he  would  be  made  capable  thereby  for  the  first  time  of  rightiy  under- 
standing tbe  deep  things  of  Scripture.  With  a  spiritual  baptism,  they 
held  also  to  a  spiritual  eucharist,  by  which  those  who  had  received  thia 
baptism,  would  be  refreshed,  and  find  ail  tbeJr  spiritual  needs  com- 
pletely satisfied.a  Whoever  had  once  tasted  of  this  heavenly  food, 
said  they,  would  abide  steadfastly  in  the  truth,  and  resist  all  tempta- 
tions to  apostasy.^  Whoever  received  thia  baptism  and  this  eucharist, 
would  enjoy  the  sight  of  angels,  and  partake  of  high  revelations ;  * 
nothing  would  be  wanting  to  him,  for  God,  in  whom  are  bidden  all  the 
treasures  of  wisdom,  would  be  with  him. 

Two  ecclesiastics,  Lisoi  (Lisieux)  and  Stephen,  who  by  their  piety, 
their  active  benevolence,  and  their  knowledge,  had  attained  to  high 
eminence  aad  consideration  both  among  the  people  and  the  great  no- 
bles, stood  at  the  head  of  this  sect.  Stephen  had  been  confessor  to 
queen  Constantia.  Already  had  they  made  considerable  progress  in 
extending  the  sect  from  the  school  existing  at  Orleans,  into  the  neigh- 
boring towns,  when,  by  a  singular  circun^tance,  the  whole  thing  was 
discovered.*  Heribert,  a  young  ecclesiastic  from  the  castle  of  a  ce^ 
tain  nobleman  of  Normandy,  named  Arcfaat,  had  been  won  over  to 
the  doctrines  of  the  sect  while  pursuing  his  studies  at  the  school  in 

'  See  e.  g.  the  Apocryphal  gospel  of  as  literally  trne;  and  so  it  came  about  here 
John  in  Thilo's  Apocryphen.  T.  L  p.  893.  as  it  did  in  Michael  Psellus'  account  of  the 
•  Coelesti  eibo  pastas,  interna  satietate  EucMtea, — eril  spirits  were  substituted  for 
recreatua.  Corap.  Uie  doctrine  of  the  I'auli-  good  ones,  and  the  story  arose  that  evil 
dang.  Vol.  III.  p.  263,  and  the  apociyphal  spirits  appeared  in  their  assemblies,  and 
gospel  ot  John,  p.  893.  that  the  murdered  child  was  bora  from  in- 

'  The  high  virtues  which  they  ascribed  tereourse  with  them. 
to  this  heaTBOlj  food,  joined  to  the  mraors,  '  Just  as  the  Euchites  taught 
over  afloat  respecting  the  assemblies  of  he-  '  According  to  the  report  of  Olaher  Rn- 
retical  sects,  gave  origin  to  the  story  that  dolph,  an  attempt  of  theirs  to  win  over  a 
the  ashes  of  a  child  murdered  and  burnt  priest  of  Bonen,  who  resisted  their  effoMa 
constjiuted  this  wonderful  food,  of  which  and  betrayed  them,  led  to  the  detection  of 
every  member  of  the  sect  partook,  and  the  sect  This  may  have  been  so :  but  at 
whiA  was  possessed  of  snch  mapcal  vuv  all  events,  the  report  of  the  Gcsta,  pub- 
tue,  (hat  a  person  who  had  once  partaken    lishcd  by  D'Achery,  which  we  follow,  is  the 

'  ■ -  ■■ n  apostate.    When    most  exact  one;  and  the  deviations  from 

'■'   ' 1  the  story  of  Glabcr  Hudolph  m 

ly  explained  as  having  arisen  fro 
It  of  a  better  knowledge  of  the  pi 
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Orleans,  aad  througti  him  tbey  came  to  the  knowledge  of  his  liege- 
lord  Arefast.  The  latter  took  measures  to  make  king  Robert  of  France 
aware  of  the  danger  that  threatened  the  Catholic  faith.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  tracing  out  the  sect,  and  securing  the  means  of  convicting  the 
guilty,  Arefast  was  now  directed  to  repair  to  Orleans,  and  to  represent 
himself  to  the  leaders  as  one  who  was  dearous  of  being  initiated  into 
their  mysteries.  Thej  fell  into  the  snare,  and  deceived  by  the  assu- 
rances of  Arefast,  gradually  divulged  all  their  doctrines  to  the  man 
who  was  abusing  their  confidence  for  the  purpose  of  plunging  them  in 
ruin.  He  immediately  made  his  report  to  the  king.  In  the  year 
1022  the  king  himself  came  to  Orleans,  where  a  numerous  synod  had 
assembled  to  try  and  pass  sentence  on  tho  sect.  Fallen  upon  during 
one  of  its  secret  meetings,  of  which  information  had  been  given  by 
Arefast,  all  who  were  found  present  were  arrested,  together  with  Are- 
fast himself,  and  conveyed  in  chains  before  the  spiritual  tribunal,  where 
also  the  king  and  the  queen  assisted.  The  leaders  of  the  sect  en- 
deavored at  first  to  evade  the  questions  proposed  to  them ;  but  Are- 
fast, who  continued  to  play  his  assumed  part,  was  employed  to  draw 
them  out.  When  the  latter  presented  before  them  the  doctrines  they 
had  taught  him,  they  no  longer  hesitated  to  avow  openly  their  adhei> 
ence  to  them ;  but  declared,  "  Think  not  that  this  sect,  because  ye 
have  so  lately  come  to  the  knowledge  of  it,  hag  sprung  up  within  a 
short  period.  For  a  long  time  we  have  professed  these  doctrines,  and 
we  expected  that  these  doctrines  would  one  day  be  admitted  by  you 
and  by  all  others,  — this  We  believe  stiU."'  When  it  was  attempted 
to  convince  them  of  their  errors,  and  in  particular  to  state  before  them 
the  doctrine  of  the  creation  fi-om  nothing,  they  replied :  "  Present 
such  doctrmes  to  men  of  earthly  minds,  to  such  as  believe  the  ordi- 
nances of  your  dead  Scripture  learning.  Wo  have  a  higher  law,  one 
written  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  inner  man  ;  we  can  believe  nothing 
but  that  which  God,  the  Creator  of  all  things,  has  revealed  to  us.  Do 
with  us  as  you  please  ;  already  we  behold  our  king  reigning  in  heaven, 
whose  right  hand  shall  exalt  us  to  an  eternal  triumph,  and  crown  us 
with  celestial  joys."  Except  in  the  case  of  one  ecclesiastic  and  one 
nun,  all  the  pains  which  were  taken  to  reclaim  them  from  their  er- 
rors, in  other  words  to  induce  them  to  recant,  were  to  no  purpose. 
The  others,  thirteen  in  number,  were  condemned  to  the  stake,  and 
died  there. 

Tet  surely  these  doctrines  were  already  too  widely  disseminated,  to 
leave  any  reasonable  ground  for  the  expectation  that  a  tendency  of  this 
sort  would  be  suppressed  by  the  death  of  a  few  individuals.  It  is  very 
probable  that  we  may  perceive  the  influence  of  this  sect  among  the  ec- 
cleaastics  and  monks  in  .certain  hints  contained  in  a  letter  of  Fulbert, 
bishop  of  Chartres  to  the  abbot  Adeodat,  where  he  imeighs  agamst 
the  corrupt  tendency  of  those  carnally  mmded  men,  who  rejire-^ented 
the  sacraments  as  toys,  holding  it  to  be  mipos'^ible  that  outwaid  and 

'Itoediu  est, quod sectam,qiiamroa jam  in  earn  cadera  c'spectaMinus  quud  etiain 
ttrfs  agnoscilia  amplectimDr.  sed  lam  vos  adhuL  fore  crcdimus  aixordin^  to  Ihc  iita 
qDamcaeteroscujns  canqueleg^Telocdinea    tion  ot  Glabor  Rudulph 
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earthly  ordinances  could  produce  anj  such  effects  as  were  ascribed  to 
these  forma.' 

Some  years  later,  a  sect  was  discovered  in  the  districts  of  Arraa 
and  Liege,  which,  as  well  by  its  origjn,  having  been  traced  to  people 
who  came  from  Italy,  and  particularly  to  Gundulf  an  Italian,  as  by 
the  peculiarity  of  its  doctrinea,  betrays  its  connection  also  with  those 
Oriental  sects.  Thus  for  example,  they  utteriy  rejected  wedlock, 
and  held  the  unmarried  hfe  to  be  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  a 
participation  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  from  which  me  may  infer, 
though  we  know  nothing  more  about  the  doctrines  of  the  sect  oa 
this  subject,  that  these  notions  had  ori^nated  in  such  theories  touching 
the  origin  of  the  corporeal  world,  and  the  banishment  of  souls  into 
it,  and  touching  the  character  of  ori^nal  sin,^  as  led  to  these  re- 
sults in  their  system  of  morality.  The  persons  in  Arras  who  were 
arrested  as  followers  of  this  sect,  seem  to  have  been  uneducated  peo- 
ple of  the  lower  class,  who  had  perhaps  appropriated  no  more  of 
their  doctrines  than  what  was  purely  practical,  and  most  consentane- 
ous to  the  natural  understanding  and  to  the  moral  fcehngs;  or  else 
they  dared  not  express  openly  their  theoretical  convictions.  Like  the 
others  just  mentioned,  they  were  for  removing  everything  out  of  tho 
way  which  could  serve  as  a  substitute  for  one's  own  moral  efforts,  or 
as  an  excvae  for  moral  inactivity.  Each  man,  said  they,  must  be 
holy  by  his  own  act  and  within  himself — by  that  alone,  and  not  by 
any  magical  operation  of  the  sacraments,  can  man  become  pure. 
Outward  baptism,  and  the  outward  eucharist  are  nothing.  To  show 
the  inefficaey  of  baptism  they  pointed  to  the  immoral  hves  of  the  cler- 
gy who  performed  ftie  ceremony,  to  the  itomoral  lives  of  the  persona 
baptized,  and  to  the  feet  that  in  the  children  oa  whom  baptism  waa 
performed,  not  one  of  the  conditions  was  to  be  found  upon  which  such 
efficacy  must  depend;  —  no  consciousness,  no  will,  no  faith,  no  con- 
fession. The  doctrines  which  they  had  received  from  Gundulf, 
agreed  in  ail  respects,  as  they  affirmed,  with  the  doctrines  of  Christ 
and  of  the  Apostles.  It  consisted  in  this,  to  forsake  the  world,  to 
overcome  the  flesh,  to  support  one's  self  by  the  labor  of  one's  own 
hands,  to  injure  no  one,  to  show  love  to  all  the  brethren.  Whoever 
practiced  this,  needed  no  baptism ;  where  it  failed,  baptism  could 
not  supply  its  place.  From  these  doctrines,  we  might  be  led  to 
suppose  that  these  people  had  imbibed  tiioroughly  Pelagian   princi- 

'  Qnoniam  eomperiinus,    allquos   nimis  genuine  disdpies  of  Christ,  male  and  fe- 

carnalit^r  intuenws  qnaedam  hoctun,  in  male,  ought  iherefore  to  live  togcthei:  only 

qnibus  iioslrae  salutix  inysterium  constat,  in  Epirilual  fellowship.    Pront  Luke  20 : 

tanqnam  inania  aut  oliosa  depucare,  hos  34,  35,  they  would  make  it  out,  dial  only 

a  tam  pemiciosae  opinionis  vanicale  revo-  the  children  of  this  world  mairied ;   but 

catos  permonerenius.     Fulbcrti  ep.  I.  ad  such  aa  would  become  partakers  of  the 

Adeodainm  ed.  de  Villiers.  Paris,  1608.  kingdom  of  God,  must  prove  themselves 

'  They  explained,  namely,  the  marri^e  to  belong  to  it,  and  to  be  destined  lor  ths 

intercourse  between  Adam  aud  Eve,  as  the  resurrection,  by  leading  a  life  estranged 

first  sill  into  which  the  apostate  spirit  Sa-  from  sense,  and  like  that  of  the  angelt 

tanael  enticed  mankind.    In  this  way  he  See  the  apocryphal   Gospel  p.  891,  an4 

sacceedediohindfasttheirspiriisinthecor-  Moneia   adveraus   Catliams  ed,  Ricchioi. 

poreal  world  as  well  as  to  cause  then- prop-  Itomae  1743.1.  IV.  c.  7.  fol.  319 
■galjon  in  this  state  of  bondage.     The 
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pies,  and  opposed  legal  morality  and  moral  eelf-sufficiency  to  tlie 
Auguatinifm  doctrine  of  the  church.  The  bishop  so  understood  them, 
and  hence  unfolded  to  them  in  opposition  to  these  tenets,  Augustin's 
doctrine  of  grace.  But  the  theory  of  Augustin  is  directly  at  v^ 
nance  with  the  doctrine  of  that  whole  race  of  sectarians  toucliing 
redemption  as  a  communication  of  divine  life  to  the  spirits  held 
bound  in  the  corporeal  world,  touching  the  consolamentum,  and  all 
that  is  connected  therewith.  Even  here  then  we  find  the  practical 
consequences  alone  avowed  by  thorn,  separated  from  the  dogmatic 
grounds,  from  which  they  were  derived.  'I'hey  were  also  opposed  to 
the  worship  of  saints  and  of  relics,  and  ridiculed  the  stories  told 
about  the  wonders  performed  by  them.  But  it  ia  singular  to  observe, 
that  they  at  the  same  time  held  to  the  worship  of  the  apostles  and 
martyrs,  which  probably  they  interpreted  however  in  accordance 
with  their  other  doctrines,  and  in  a  different  manner  from  what  was 
customary  in  the  church.  They  were  opposed,  like  the  Paulicians, 
to  the  worship  of  the  cross,  and  of  images,  they  spoke  against  the 
efficacy  of  the  priestly  consecration,  the  value  of  a  consecrated  altar, 
and  of  a  consecrated  church.  The  church,  said  they,  is  nothing 
but  a  pile  of  stones  heaped  together ;  the  church  has  no  advantage 
whatever  over  any  hut  where  the  divine  Being  is  worshipped.  'Xhey, 
like  the  older  Euchitea,'  denounced  church  psalmody  as  a  supersti- 
tious practice.  People  belonging  to  this  sect,  had  first  broached 
their  doctrines  in  the  territory  about  Liege.'  They  were  arrested 
and  brought  up  for  trial,  but  succeeded  by  then-  explanations  in  de- 
ceiving the  bishop.  They  were  released,  and  tben  referred  to  this 
public  justification  to  prove  tiiat  it  was  koposaible  to  convict  them  of 
any  erroneous  doctrine  ;  and  this  served  to  procure  for  them  a  more 
general  hearing.  When  they  had  spread  to  Cambray  and  Arras, 
and  the  archbishop  had  obtained  such  information  as  sufficed  to  con- 
vict them,  they  at  first  denied,  even  under  torture,  the  false  doctrines 
imputed  to  them,3  till  they  were  forced  to  confession  by  the  testimo- 
ny of  a  few  individuals,  to  whom  they  had  disclosed  their  opinions. 
The  archbishop,  in  the  year  1025,  asaembled  a  synod  at  Arras,  be- 
fore which  the  arrested  members  of  the  sect  were  compelled  to 
make  their  appearance.  After  havmg  entered  upon  an  examination 
of  their  doctrines,  he  addressed  to  them  a  discourse  in  refutation  of 
these  tenets  and  in  defence  of  the  Catholic  fdth.<  They  declared 
themselves  convinced  by  thia  discourse,  and  were  prevmled  on,  most 
probably  by  the  fear  of  death,  to  subscribe  a  recantation  with  the  cross ; 
—  thus  they  found  it  a  very  easy  matter  to  obtdn  the  absolution  of 


'  See  Vol.  II.  p.  211.  bA  confessioncm.     D'Acheiy  Spicilcg.  T. 

'  If  D'Achery's    conjecture  is  correct,  L  f.  607. 

that  the  bishop  E.  to  whom  the  synodal  '  Either  in  the  language  of  ihe  country, 

letter  of  the  archbishop  Gerhanl  I.  of  Cam-  or  else  the  Latin  discourse  was  translated 

bray  is  directed,  was  bishop  Reginald  of  to  ihem  on  the  spot  in  the  vernacular  tongue, 

£jjgg_  as  well  as  the  confession  and  ths  formn- 
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the  bishop,'  The  only  effect  was  to  make  them  more  cautious  in  the 
propagation  of  their  tenets,  and  in  this  way  they  probably  contrived 
to  maintain  their  sect  for  a  consicterable  time  longer.  In  the  later 
times  of  the  eleventh  century  a  sect  of  this  sort  once  more  made 
its  appearance  in  the  same  diocese  of  Cambray  and  Arras.  The 
archbishop  Gerhard  II,  heard  that  a  man,  by  the  name  of  Ramihed, 
preached  many  heretical  doctrines,  and  had  found  great  acceptance 
with  men  and  women.  When  seized  and  brought  before  the  arch- 
bishop he  ao  adroitly  answered  every  question  proposed  to  him  touch- 
ing life  and  doctrine,  that .  no  advantage  could  be  gained  over  lum. 
For  this  reason,  he  was  subjected  to  a  clcser  examination  before  a 
synod  in  Cambray.  But  here  also  he  testified  his  orthodoxy  on 
every  point ;  the  archbishop  therefore  simply  required  of  liim,  that 
he  rfiould  receive  the  holy  eucharist  in  testimony  of  bis  innocence.^ 
To  this,  however,  he  refused  to  consent,  declaring,  that  he  could 
take  the  eucharist  neither  from  the  hand  of  abbot,  of  priest,  nor  of 
the  bishop  himself,  because  they  were  all  guilty  of  simony,  or  of 
covetousness  under  some  form  or  other.  This  sufficed  to  arouse 
ag^nst  hun  the  indignation  of  the  clergy,  who  at  once  declared 
bun  a  heretic.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  a  process  of  this  sort 
furnishes  no  ground  for  a  certain  judgment  respecting  the  doctrines 
of  this  person.  It  may  be,  that  he  belonged  to  the  class  of  sects, 
which  came  from  the  East,  and  that  confonnably  to  their  priaciplea 
he  felt  justified  in  resorting  to  deception  for  the  purpose  of  escap- 
ing out  of  the  hands  of  his  judges.  But  it  is  also  possible*,  that 
he  really  had  nothing  in  common  with  those  sects,  and  that  he  had 
risen  up  entirely  independent  of  them.  Perhaps  we  may  find  in  this 
case  the  indication  of  a  separatistic  reaction,  a  spontaneous  move- 
ment of  the  Christian  consciousness,  of  the  pure  interest  of  Chris- 
tiam  piety,  against  the  corruption  of  the  clergy ;  such  a  reaction  as 
would  in  fact  be  necessarily  called  forth  by  Hildebrand's  plan  of 
reformation.^  At  ail  events,  we  may  at  least  sob  in  this  example, 
how  the  complaints  against  a  simoniaeal  clergy  which  by  the 
measures  of  the  last  popes  had  become  generally  known  and  were 
freely  circulated  among  the  laity,  encouraged  and  facilitated  the 
spread  of  sects  opposed  to  the  dominant  chinch.  The  sectary  of 
whom  we  are  speaking  was  hunted  down  as  a  heretic  by  the  fanat^ 
ical  vengenee  of  the  populace ;  when  seized,  he  followed  his  pur- 
suers patiently  and  without  fear.  He  was  confined  in  a  cabin ; 
and  while  prostrated  on  the  ground  in  prayer,  a  torch  was  applied 
to  the  building,  and  he  was  consumed  in  the  flames.  But  as  he  had 
gained  many  followers  by  the  purity  of  his  life,  so  the  enthusiasm 
of  his  friends  would  only  be  increased  by  the  mode  of  his  deatl- . 
They  gathered  up  his  bones  and  his  ashes,  which  they  honored  as  rel- 
ics. His  followers  continued  to  multiply  in  the  towns  of  this  district 
till  into  the  twelfth  century,  especially  among  the  weavers,  an  oc- 

'  Sec  rcapectii^  thia  tes 
p,450. 

'  See  ftbove,  p.  383. 
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cupation,  wliich  from  its  peculiar  character,  has  ever  been  a  favorite 
resort  of  mystical  sects.' 

Though  bj  means  of  those  sects  which  came  from  the  East,  many 
errors  were  propagated  among  the  laity,  yet  their  influence  waa  in 
some  respects  advantageous.  They  awakened  in  the  ignorant  and  un- 
instructed  people,  who  had  been  misled  by  incompetent  priests  to  place 
the  essence  of  religion  in  a  round  of  ceremonies,  a  more  lively  interest 
in  spiritual  concerns,  —  called  up  in  them  the  idea  of  a  divine  liffc,  pre- 
sented reh^on  to  them  more  as  a  matter  of  inward  experience,  and  per- 
haps too,  since  this  was  the  peculiar  bent  of  the  Pauliciana,  made  them 
better  acquainted  with  tbe  Scriptures ;  for  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
by  means  of  the  Pauhcians, translations  of  particular  portions  of  Scrip- 
ture were  already  circulated  among  the  laity.  And  when  the  laity 
thus  awakened,  spoke  from  their  own  religious  experience,  when  ia  the 
attitude  of  polemics,  and  combatting  the  additions  foreign  to  Bible 
Christianity  in  the  doctrine  of  the  church,  they  were  able  to  bring 
forward  their  arguments  from  the  teachings  of  Christ  and  the  apostles, 
it  is  easy  to  see,  how  superior  they  would  prove  in  disputation  to  the 
ignorant  and  incompetent  clergy.  Men  could  not  fail  to  be  struck  with 
admiration,  at  seeing  uneducated,  ignorant  people  after  they  had  re- 
ceived such  doctrines  able  to  discourse  with  great  fluency  on  religious 
things  and  even  to  put  to  alence  the  regular  ecclesiastics.^ 

When  archbishop  Heribert  of  Milan,  who  administered  this  office 
from  1027  to  1046,  came  to  Turin,  in  a  tour  of  visitation  through  his 
aichie^copal  diocese,  he  heard  of  a  sect,  which  had  its  principal  seat 
in  the  neighboring  fortress  of  Montfort,  where  it  was  particularly  favor- 
ed by  the  nobles,  as  well  as  by  the  mistress  of  the  place,  a  countess, 
and  which  was  widely  diffused  among  clergy  and  laity .3  He  summon- 
ed Gerhard,  the  presiding  functionary  of  the  sect,  though  in  fact  he 
proved  to  be  only  a  subordinate,  and  hint«d  of  other  superiors  (mar 
joros),''  to  appear  before  him,  and  give  an  account  of  himself.  At 
first  the  respondent  so  accommodated  himself  to  the  phraseology  of  the 
church  orthodoxy,  that  he  might  easily  have  been  taken  for  an  ortho- 
dox man ;  but  when  the  archbishop  pressed  him  more  closely,  and 
made  him  explain  the  sense  of  his  words,  he  soon  found,  that  Gerhard 
attached  to  the  same  language  a  very  different  meaning  from  that  of 
the  church.  The  Son  of  God,  said  he,  is  the  soul  beloved,  enlightened 
of  God ;  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  devout,  and  true  understanding  of  the 

'  The  ttutborily  for  this  represenlation  is  Leodienslntn,  in  MartBUO  and  Durand'a 

the  second  appendix  to  Balderidi's  chron-  Scriptoi-um   et   monumentorLmi  coilBclio 

ide,  edition  of  Le  Glay.    Faris,  1834,  p.  amplissimo,  Tom.  IV.  c.  S9.  f.  899. 

356.  etc.  =  The  most  exact  account  is  in  Amnlnh, 

'  In  a  report  relating  to  the  spread  of  senior  hist  Mediolaneua.  L II.  c.  27.  in  Mu- 
Etich  a  sect,  whose  tecets,  the  consolameii-  ratori  Scriptorea  reram  Italicarum,  T.  IV. 
ttun,  celibacj  in  strict  abstinence,  the  spar-  — nothing  but  the  fabulous  in  Glabcr  Ru- 
ing even  of  animal  life,  point  dearly  to  aa  dolph.  IV.  2. 

oriental  origin,  it  is  said:  Si  qnos  idioias  '  That  this  seet  was  not  domesticated  in 

et  infacundos  iiujus  crroris  seetatoribus  ad-  Italy,  but  connected  with  a  foreign  stock, 

jnngi  concingeret  stalim  eruditissimis  etiam  is  evident  from  the  following  remark  of 

calholids  faeundiores  fieri     From  a  letter  Laudulph  rcapacting  it:  ipsi  a  qua  oiWs 

of  Roger  II,  bishop  of  Chalons  sur  Mame  parte  in  Italia  fuissent  eventi  inscii 
(Cata&uuum)  in  the  Gestis  episcoporom 
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sacred  Scriptures,  The  birth  of  Jesus  from  the  Virgin,  his  concep- 
tion by  the  IIolj  Ghost,  denotes  the  birth  of  the  divine  life  in  the 
soul  from  the  holy  Scriptures,  by  meana  of  that  right  understanding 
of  them,  procecdmg  from  a  divine  light,  which  is  designated  by  the 
Holy  Spirit.  According  to  this  it  should  seem,  that  the  mystical- 
ide^st  element,  which  we  find  existing  among  these  aecta  generally, 
had  in  this  case  been  carried  out  in  a  more  consistent  and  uncompro- 
mi^ug  manner  than  in  other  cases ;  that  they  pushed  thoir  ideahsm  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  consider  the  whole  history  of  Christ  as  a  myth, 
that  Christ  and  his  entire  history  was  to  them  nothing  but  a  symbol  of 
the  development  of  the  divino  life  in  each  individual  man.  It  is  (juite 
posfflble,  however,  that  with  this  mystical,  symbolical  interpretation  of 
our  Saviour's  history,  as  referring  to  Christ  in  the  soul,  Christ  as  he 
must  be  formed  in  every  behever,  —  they  by  no  means  denied  tiie  ob- 
jective reahty  of  the  history,  of  which  they  made  this  application.  At 
any  rate,  we  here  recognize  a  coincidence  of  views  with  the  Bogomiles, 
who  called  the  soul  of  the  enhghtened  man  the  true  fl-eoroMos,  and  also 
with  those  older  pantheistic  Euchites,  of  whom  we  spoke  in  the  history 
of  the  second  period.'  The  same  character  of  a  mysticoidealist  ten- 
dency is  expressed  also  in  everything  else  said  by  this  Gerhard.  Thus 
he  declared,  they  had  a  priest — not  that  Roman  one,  but  another — who 
daily  visited  their  brethren  scattered  through  the  world ;  and  wh6n 
God  bestowed  him  on  them,  they  received  from  him,  with  great  devoutr 
nesa,  the  for^veness  of  ain.  Eesides  tliis  priest,  who  was  without  the 
tonsure,  they  knew  of  no  other,  nor  did  they  acknowledge  any  other 
sacrament  than  his  absolution.  Thus  we  find  in  this  sect,  as  in  that  at 
Orleans,  the  consciousness  of  a  fellowship  extending  through  different 
countries.'  By  their  priest  they  doubtiless  meant  the  Holy  Spirit,  which 
formed  the  invisible  bond  of  this  fellowship,  and  bestowed  on  them  the 
inward  cleansing  from  remaimng  sin,  and  the  inward  consecration  of 
the  divine  fife.  This  inward  working  of  the  divine  Spirit  stood  to  them 
in  the  place  of  aJl  sacraments.  As  they  refused  to  know  of  any  other 
priest  than  this  inward  one,  so  they  refused  to  know  of  any  other  sac- 
rament than  that  which  this  inward  priest  imparted.  This  sect  rejectr 
ed  marriage.  The  married  persons,  admitted  among  them,  were  ever 
after  to  hve  together  in  spiritual  fellowship  alone.  If  all  men  followed 
the  same  rule,  they  beheved  the  human  race  would  be  propagated  in  a 


spiritual  n 
probably  as 


■,  and  cease  to  inherit  a  perishable  nature.     As  they 

d  the  fact  of  the  union  of  the  soul  and  a  material  body 

so  they  looked  upon  the  end  of  life  as  a  purification  from  that 


which  is  foreign,  freedom  from  sense,  penitence.  Their  life  was  to  be 
a  life  of  prayer,  and  of  rigid  abstinence,  with  the  relinquiahment  of 
earthly  possessions.  The  sufleringa  to  which  they  were  exposed  on 
account  of  their  doctrines,  they  encountered  cheerfully,  considering 
them  as  means  of  expiatmg  sins  committed  before  and  in  the  present 
life,  and  of  thus  preparing  them  to  return,  purified,  into  the  society  of 
the  hjo-her  world  of  spirits.     Those  therefore  who  were  deprived  of  the 
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privilege  of  dying  as  martyrs,  died  cheerfully  under  self-inflicted  tor- 
tures.' 

The  archbishop  despatched  a  party  of  soMera  to  the  fortreaa,  and 
thus  succeeded  in  getting  a  number  of  these  sectarians  into  hJa  hands. 
He  caused  them  to  be  conveyed  to  Milan.  Thei-e,  contrary  as  it  is 
said  to  the  archbishop's  will,  the  prisoners  were  led  to  the  stake,  and 
it  was  left  to  their  choice,  either  to  bow  before  a  cross  erected  on  the 
spot  and  confess  thcCatholic  faith,  or  to  die.  Some  chose  to  do  the 
former ;  bat  the  majority,  placing  their  hands  before  their  faces,  plunged 
into  the  flames. 

Though  most  appearances  of  this  sort  are  to  he  traced  to  an  impulse 
derived  from  secta  which  originated  in  the  East,  yet  we  find  indicatjons 
of  heretical  tendencies  that  are  to  be  traced  to  other  quarters.  We 
ought  not  to  be  surprised  to  leara  that  the  revived  study  of  the  ancient 
Latin  authors  in  the  ninth  and  particularly  in  the  eleventh  century 
called  forth  in  many  an  antagonism  of  the  cultivated  understani^ng  to 
the  dominant  church  doctrine  and  engendered  many  opinions,  which 
were  regarded  as  heretical.  Probus,  a  man  of  the  ninth  century,  who 
in  the  monastery  of  Fulda  had  occupied  himself  a  good  deal  with  these 
studies,  and  afterwards  became  a  priest  at  Mayence,  found  it  difficult 
after  meeting  with  so  much  that  was  good  in  these  writers  to  conceive 
how  the  better  class  among  the  heathen  sliould  al!  be  damned,  espe- 
cially where  by  no  feult  of  their  own  they  were  deprived  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  coming  to  faith  in  the  Redeemer.^  He  was  inchned  to  the 
opinion,  that  the  eflects  of  Christ's  redemptive  sufferings,  and  of  hia 
descensus  ad  inferos,  extended  also  to  the  better  class  among  the  hea- 
then. And  if  with  this  view  he  united,  as  it  seems  that  he  did,  the 
doctrine  of  absolute  predestination,  the  whole  would  probably  shape  it- 
self somewhat  after  the  same  manner  as  the  view  which  was  afterwards 
entertained  by  Zwingh,  that  in  the  divine  decrees  of  predestination  are 
embraced  all  those,  who  before  they  have  had  opportunity  of  hearing 
anything  about  the  gospel,  ^ve  tokens  in  the  development  of  their 
moral  nature,  of  that  agency  of  the  divine  Spirit,  that  preparatory 
grace,  without  which  nothing  good  can  be  done.  Jfow  had  it  not  been 
the  good  fortune  of  this  Probus  to  be  connect-od  with  a  man  of  so  nwld 
and  Uberal  spirit'  as  the  abbot  Servatua  Lupus,  he  might  eaaly  have 
been  stigmatized  as  a  heretic  for  expressing  such  an  opinion.  Thus  it 
was  reported  of  a  grammarian,  Bilgard  of  Ravenna,  belonging  to  the 
first  part  of  the  eleventh  century,  who  had  been  much  occupied  with 
such  studies,^  that  evil  spirits  haunted  him,  in  the  shapes  of  Vir^l, 
Horace,  Juvenal;  and  that  beguiled  by  their  influence,  he  had  taught 

'  Just  a?  we  find  that  tlie  Catlmrists  of  a  nioi^  tua,  o  mors,  morsas  tuu3  ero,  inreme. 

later  period  starred  iJiemielves  ta  death  Ho9c»  13:  14. 

(the  endura),  and  poisoned  themselves.  ^  Worlhj  of  notice  is  what  Glaber  Rn- 

'  Servatus  Lnpns  says  of  him  (ep.  20):  dolph  saya  (II.  12,):  Sieat  Italia  Bemper 

Ciceroneni  et  Virgilium  caeterosqao  opi-  mos  fnit,  artcs  negligere  caetenis  (thereft>re 

nione  ejns  probatissimos  viros  in  elertotum  to  neglect  also  the  Btudy  of  the  saered 

eoUegium  admitlat,  ne  fruatra  Domlnus  Scriptui'es.  and  of  The  church  fathers)  illam 

Tem,  si  vertun  sit  illad  propheticiua :  ero 
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many  tHngs  contrary  to  the  Catholic  faith,  holding  that  those  ancient 
authors  were  to  be  beheved  in  everything.  In  thia  tale,  where  fact  *3 
mixed  up  with  fahle,  it  is  impossible,  to  be  sure,  to  separate  with  cer- 
t^nty  the  truth  from  the  fiction.  But  we  may  hold  it  as  extremely 
probable,  that  thia  Bilgard  bad  been  led  by  his  ardent  study  of  the  an- 
cient authors,  and  by  his  fondness  for  them,  to  embrace  many  opimons 
considered  aa  heretical ;  and  on  this  account,  he  was  condemned  to 
death.  According  to  the  testimony  of  Glaberius  Rudolpli,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  suppose,  that  the  predilection  for  paganism  had  given 
birth  at  the  same  time,  to  similar  heretical  tendencies  throughout  Italy, 
and  in  Sardinia ;  and  he  informs  us  that  the  individuals  accused  of 
these  tendencies,  were  some  of  them  beheaded,  while  others  died  at 
the  stake.'  But  it  is  quite  possible,  that  this  writer  had  not  clearly 
discriminated  the  heretical  appearances,  and  that  we  must  suppose  such 
to  be  here  meant  as  had  proceeded  from  the  oriental  influence.^  Since 
the  oriental  sects  spread  from  the  Greek  church  to  Italy,  and  from 
thence  to  France,  the  Netherlands  and  Germany ;  so  they  may  have 
spread  also,  m  another  direction,  &om  Italy  to  Sardinia,  and  so  onward 
to  Spain, 

Already  in  the  preceding  volume,  we  cited  examples  of  half-witted 
enthusiasts,  who  found  followers  among  the  rude  populace  in  France. 
This  was  the  source  of  another  opposition  to  the  church.  An  exam- 
ple of  the  same  kind  occurs  at  the  beginnmg  of  the  eleventh  century, 
in  the  person  of  an  individual  by  the  name  of  Leuthard,  who  appeared 
among  the  country  people  of  Chalons-^ur-Mame,  if  we  may  rely  with 
entire  confidence  on  the  report  of  Glaber  Rudolph.3  From  the 
accounts  ^ven  of  him,  he  would  seem  to  have  been  a  man  who  uruted 
enthusiasm  with  a  naturally  dogmatic  understanding,  fond  of  speculat- 
ing, accordmg  to  its  own  narrow  views,  on  divine  things  —  a  psycholo- 
gical phenomenon  of  no  rare  occurrence.  Once,  exhausted  wiUi  toil, 
he  fell  asleep  in  the  field,  where,  as  he  imagined,  he  had  a  miracu- 
lous vision.  Returning  home,  he  informed  his  wife  that,  by  the  com- 
mand of  the  gospel,  he  must  separate  from  her.*  After  this,  he  went 
to  a  church  to  pray ;  and,  finding  there  a  cross  and  an  image  of 
Christ,  demohshed  them  both.  Wot  certainly  out  of  spite  to  Cliris- 
tjanitj  ;  for  he  himself  appealed  to  the  sacred  Scriptures  ;  but,  most 
probably,  because  he  imagined  he  saw  in  them  something  that  savored 
of  idolatry.     He  gave  out  that  he  acted  in  this  case  by  a  special 

'  Flares  per  Ilaliam  tempore  hnjns  pes-  if  the  <^a3e  were  so,  that  oriental  r»ther  than 

iiferi  dogmalis  reperti  quiqae  ipsi  aut  gta-  pagan  doetrinas  are  liere  tneaot    Ferliaps 

diis  ant  inceodiis  pcrieratil.  Glaber  Rudolph  took  no  pains  to  diatin- 

'  In  the  case  of  Sardinia,  we  might,  if  gaish  the  different  heretical  appearances  ; 

Glaber  Rudolph's  story  is  correct,  sappose  and  he  may  have  confounded  with  others 

with  ffieseier,  that  Ihere  was  here  a  i-eac-  of  an  earlier  date  those  which  had  pro- 

tion  of  paganism ;  for  as  wc  learn  from  the  teedcd  from  the  oriental  sects  —  for  how  is 

letters  of  Giefa'Ory  tiie  Great,  paganism  it  possible  to  suppose  that  pagan  doclrincs 

maintained  its  groond  in  this  island  longer  conld  get  admittance  into  fapdn  more  than 

than  elsewhere.    But  when  lie  says,  that  elsewhere^ 

persons  from  Sardinia  spread  these  false  'II.  II, 

doctrines  in  Spain,  partem  populi  in  Hispa-  '  Quasi  ex  pmecepto  erangclio  feci!  di- 

niacorrn!npenteB,we  most  assuredly  behove,  vortium. 
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diTine  ruclation,  and  he  was  believed  bj  the  multitude  of  ignorant 
Countrv  j>eople.  lie  told  tlie  people  the/  were  under  no  obligation  to 
pay  tythes  to  the  church ;  and,  in  support  of  all  he  said,  quoted  the 
teitamony  of  the  Scriptures.  Yet  he  is  said  to  have  taught,  at  the 
same  tune,  that  the  testimony  of  the  Scriptures  was  not  to  be  re- 
ceived on  all  subjects ;  that  the  prophets  had  delivered  some  things 
which  were  profitable,  and  some  which  could  not  be  believed.  The 
bishop  Gebuin  aftervrards  succeeded  in  undeceiving  the  people  ;  and 
his  mild  and  prudent  course  wins  our  esteem.  He  put  down  Gerhard 
as  a  maniac,  and  gave  himself  no  farther  concern  about  him.  The 
latter,  on  finding  himself  deserted  by  his  followers,  and  disappointed 
in  his  ambitious  projects,  threw  hiuMclf  into  a  well. 

There  are  many  particulars,  however,  in  this  story,  calculated  to 
excite  doubt.  It  is  strange,  that  in  these  times  a  person  should  be 
fomid  among  the  country  people,  who  roust  have  read  the  Bible,  at 
least  in  part,  and  who  was  able  to  perceive  the  contradictions  between 
what  the  sacred  Scriptures  taught  and  the  prevailing  customs  of  the 
church.  He  must  have  received  a  translation,  at  least,  of  many  parts 
of  the  Scriptures  into  the  vernacular  tongue,  since  the  Latin  could 
then  be  no  longer  understood  by  the  people  in  France.  Now,  it  is 
possible,  indeed,  that,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  truths  of  the  Bible,  this 
person  may  have  united  partly  the  suggestioM  of  a  dogmatizing  un- 
derstanding, —  no  rare  tUng,  even  where  there  is  a  want  of  intellec- 
tual balance,  —  and  partly  an  enthusiastic  imagination.  It  may  be 
that  partly  disappointed  ambition,  and  partly  insanity,  led  him  to  com- 
mit suicide.  But  it  is  possible,  also,  that  we  have  in  this  case  a  per 
verted,  spiteful  representation  of  facts ;  and  that  his  death,  which 
may  really  have  been  brought  about  by  the  fanatical  hatred  of  here- 
tics, was  represented  by  his  enemies  as  an  act  of  suicide.  Again,  it 
is  to  be  remembered,  that  it  was  by  means  of  those  oriental  sects  that 
the  Scriptures  were  iMffused  among  laymen,  and  that  such  sects  had 
found  admittance  in  the  district  of  Chalons-sur-Mame,^  The  (^solv- 
ing of  the  marriage  tie,  by  the  supposed  command  of  the  gospel,  the 
hostiUty  to  the  sign  of  the  cross  and  to  images,  the  appeal  to  inward 
revelations,  all  this  is  in  perfect  harmoiiy  with  the  character  of  those 
sects,  and  hence  it  remains  to  be  questioned,  whether  we  may  not 
recognize  in  tfds  appearance  a  mark  of  their  influence. 

Touching  the  mode  of  procedure  against  false  teachers,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that  it  was  Byzantine  despotism  which  set  the  example  of 
enforcing  conviction  by  the  faggot  and  the  sword.  The  Western 
church  had  ori^nally  declared  itself,^  though  not  with  perfect  consis- 
tency of  principles,  opposed  to  such  a  procedure,  and  to  all  applica- 
tion of  capital  punishments  to  heretics.  But  the  fanaticism  of  this 
age  found  no  punishment  too  severe  for  those,  who  were  regarded  as 
godless  outcasts ;  and  tiie  clergy,  in  this  case,  followed  the  general 
current  of  the  times  ;  and  from  common  practice  grew  up  the  theory 
of  the  ecclesiastical  law,  which  was  also  supported  by  the  grand  mis- 

'  See  above,  p.  603.  '  See  Vol.  II.  p.  ' 
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talie  of  confouni^ng  together  the  different  positions  of  t!ie  Old  and 
New  Testaments.  The  fauaticaJ  fuiy  of  the  people  having  been  once 
aroused  against  heretics,  and  an  abstemious  life  having  come  to  be 
regarded  as  a  characteristic  mark  of  heretics  who  sprung  from  oriental 
sects,  those  men  who  distinguished  themselves  by  tiie  rigid  severity  of 
their  hvea  were  extremely  liable  to  incur  the  opprobrium  of  hei-esy ; 
insomuch  that  a  writer  of  these  times  could  say,  that  a  pallid  face 
was  looked  upon  by  the  people  as  a  sure  sign  of  heresy,  and  that 
many  good  Catholics  had  fallen  victims,  with  heretics,  to  the  blind 
fury  of  the  mob.^  There  was  one  man,  however,  who  stood  manfully 
forth  against  the  unchristian  spirit  of  the  times,  Wazo,  bishop  of 
Liege,  who  lived  till  the  year  1047.  Ho  belonged  to  that  better 
class  of  bishops,  who  devoted  themselves,  with  a  truly  earnest  and 
unwearied  zeal,  io  tie  good  of  their  flocks.  He  may  stand  beside 
Theodore  Studita,  and  Peter  Damiani,  as  a  representative  of  the 
genuinely  Christian  spirit,  ui  contradistinction  to  the  prevaihng  princi- 
ples. When,  during  the  spread  of  these  false  teachers  in  the  diocese 
of  Chalons-8U^Mame,  his  opinion  was  asked  respecting  the  proper 
mode  of  proceeding  with  such  persons, he  gave  the  following:  Though 
aiieh  doctrines  must  be  condemned  as  unchristian,  yet,  after  the  ex- 
ample of  our  Saviour,  who  was  meek  and  humble  of  spirit,  who  came 
not  to  strive  or  to  cry,  Matth,  12:  19,  but  rather  to  endure  shame 
and  the  death  of  the  cross,  we,  too,  are  bound  to  bear  with  such  men. 
The  parable  of  the  wheat  and  the  tares  teaches  us  what  should  be 
done  with  such  persons,  according  to  the  will  of  our  compassionate 
Lord,  who  condemns  not  sinners  at  once  but  waits  mth  long-suffering 
for  their  repentance.  By  the  servants,  who  were  for  mstantly  pulhng 
up  tiie  tares  as  soon  as  they  appeared,  are  to  be  understood  over- 
hasty  priests.  Our  Lord  here  recommends  to  them  patience  towards 
their  erring  neighbors ;  especially  since  they  who  belong  to-day  to  the 
tares,  may  to-morrow  be  converted,  and  bring  forth  good  fhiit.  "  And 
lot  us  beware  ourselves  —  says  Waao  to  the  bishops  —  lest  while  we 
think  of  exercising  justice,  by  inflictmg  punishment  on  the  wicked, 
we  may  be  counteracting  the  purposes  of  Him,  who  wills  not  the  death 
of  the  anner,  but  seeks,  by  patience  and  long-suffering,  to  brmg  them 
back  to  repentance.  Let  lieae  men  be  reserved,  then,  to  the  last 
harvest  of  the  great  Master  of  the  house  ;  as  we  ourselves  also  must 
wait  for  his  sentence  with  fear  and  trembling ;  for  the  Ahnighty  God 
can  make  those  who  now  fight  against  us  on  the  high  way  of  the 
Lord,  occupy  m  that  heavenly  country  even  a  higher  place  than  our^ 
selves.  We,  bishops,  ought  certainly  to  remember,  that  we  did  not 
receive,  at  our  ordination,  the  sword  of  secular  power ;  and,  therefore, 
that  wo  did  not  receive  from  God  any  vocation  to  slay,  but  only  the 
vocation  to  make  alive."     He  then  declared,  that  they  had  nothing  to 

'  See  the  Gesta  episcoponim  Leodien-  said:  Eos  solo  pidlore  notarc  haereticos, 
8ium,  poblUhed  by  Marteiie  and  Unrand,  qnaai  quos  paUero  conslaret,  hiierelicM 
in  (he  Colleclio  amplissima  T.  IV.  c,  50,  esse  tertnm  esael  sicque  per  errorem  simul- 
where,  concerning  die  praeceps  Frandge-  que  furorem  eorum  plerosque  vete  CfttJio- 
lumim  rabiea  caedia,  anhelai«  solitti,  it  is  licorum  fuiase  iiliquaiido  intecemptoa. 
51* 
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do  lint  to  exclude  such  persons  from  the  communion  of  the  church, 
and  to  secure  others  from  being  infected  by  tteir  doctrines.  The 
genuinely  Christian  spirit  here  expressed,  was  transmitted  downward 
in  the  church  of  liege ;  for  it  was  nothing  else  that  moved  the  canon- 
ical priest  of  this  church,  who  wroto  Wazo's  Life,  to  protest  so  ear- 
nestly as  he  did  against  the  execution  of  the  false  teachers  at  Goslar,i 
a  proceeding  which  he  denounced  on  the  authority  and  by  the  example 
of  Martin  o£  Tours.a 

!e  Vol. 
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Abbo,  abboD  of  Flenry,  404,  470. 
Abdcrrhaman  II.  Arabian  caiif,  333, 
Achmed  Ibn  Foszlani,  315,  n.  3. 
AjEipo  xolnra.  20i. 
Adalbero,  bishop  of  MeB,  411. 
Adalbcro,  archbishop  of  Rheiras,  368. 
Adalbert*,  hUhop  of  Laon,  404,  n.  2. 
Adalbert,  Markgravc  of  Toscana,  366. 
Adalbert,  of  Bremen  or  Hamburg,  326. 
Adalbert,  of  Prague,  322,  332. 
Adalbert,  of  Maedehnrg,  32S. 
Adaldag,  archbishop  of  Hamburg  and  Bi 

men,  291. 
Adalbard,  abbot,  272. 
Adalhard,  abbot,  273, 
Adalward,  bishop,  293. 
Adam,  canonical  of  Bremen,  293. 
Adelaide,  empress,  374. 
Adelard,  abbot  of  Corbie,  449,  n.  3. 
Adelbert,  Prankish  errorist,  56.    Opposed 
to  churches   dedicated  to  apostlf-    '"' 
Opposed  to  pilgrimages  10  Ron:  . 
Respect  paid  to  him,  68.    A  prayer  of 
his,  58.    His  arrest,  60.    Final  fate,  63. 
Adclman,bishopof  BrEBda,502,r'  " 
Ademar  of  Angonleime,  593,  n. 
Adeodat,  (Dicudoiinft),  593. 
Adeodatna,  pope,  193. 
Adoptianism,  its  author,  156.    Account  of 
the  doctrine,  159.     Its  opponents,  163. 
Its  condemnation  at   Eegensburg,  165, 
At  Frankfbrc,  on  the  Main,  I6t 
Adoptio,  156  —  159. 
Advocati,  101.  n.  4. 
Aeneas,  bishop  of  Paris,  567. 
Aftemach,  81. 
Agatho,  pope,  194. 
Aggerhuus,  &  charitable  foundation,  298, 

n.  2. 
Agil,  among  (he  Bavarians,  33. 
Agnes,  empress,  396. 

Agnoefemof  Felis  of  Urgelis,  158  — 168. 
Agobard,  archbishop  of  Ljona,  168.— 351. 
His  leal  agwnst  the  corruption  of  the 
cIeii?T,  428.    Against  the  too  artificial 
psalmody,    428.      Hia   book  concerning 
images,  428.    Against  the  Tempestarios, 
429. 
Agrestio!,  39,n.  2. 
Ahito,  bishop  of  Basle,  453. 
Aidan.bishopofNorthnmberland.ai.   His 


mduct  with  respect  to  the  difference  in 
le  time  of  celebrating  Easter,  23. 
la  chapelle,  diet  at,  415. 
Albrich,  79. 

Alcuin,  abbot,  his  advice  with  r^ar^  to 
the  Converaion  of  the  Saxona,  76.  War- 
nings addressed  to  Charlemagne,  77, 
Advice  witii  regard  (o  the  mission 
amongst  the  Avares,  82.  Opposed  M 
the  punishment  of  death,  103.  Against 
the  punishment  of  those  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  an  asylum,  105,  N.  1.  On  iJie 
spiritual  power  of  the  papacy,  121.  His 
view  of  tribunals  over  the  pope,  122. 
Zeal  for  the  promotion  of  the  predicato- 
rial  office,  123.  Of  the  study  of  the 
Bible,  125.  On  pilgrimages,  131.  On 
tiie  festival  of  All  Saints,  134.  Events 
of  his  life,  153.  Master  of  the  Bchola 
Palatina,  154.  Improves  the  Latin  ver- 
sion of  the  Bible,  155.  Master  of  the 
school  at  Tours,  155.  His  death,  156, 
His  stand  gainst  Adoptianism,  165. 
His  proposal  for  the  refutation  of  Felix, 
167.  His  part  in  the  composition  of  the 
libri  carolini,  235,  n.  4. 
Alexander  II.,  pope,  395. 
Alfred  tiie  Great,  467. 
Alphanus,  archbishop  of  Salerno,  399,  n. 

Aluhert,  73. 

Alvarus  of  Cordova,  340  —  343. 
Amalariua  of  Meti,  423. 
Amandus,  episc.  regionar.  in  Ghent,  40. 
Among  the   Slavonians,  41.    Becomes 
bishop  of  Maestricht,  41. 
Amnio  of  Lyons,  490, 
Amund,  Swedish  King,  292. 

' -^-5,  patriarch  wAntioch,  116,  n.  2. 

a,  disciple  of  Maximua,  191. 
U.,  Greek  emperor,  196. 
,  patriarch   of   Constantinople, 

Anathema,  454. 

Andrew,  King  of  Hungarj-,  335. 

Andrew  (Andreas),  biographer  of  Anald, 

389,  n.  3. 
Anegrey,  30, 

Angelarius,  disciple  of  Methodius,  320,  n.  2. 
Anglo  Saxons,  in  Britain,  10.    Their  con- 

version,  12.     See  Aueustin.  Britain. 
Anna,  Greek  princes.^,  wife  of  'Wladimir. 


Anastasj 
209. 
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Ansthar  (Ansgar),  mgiit,  272.  His  edu- 
cation, 272.  Ili9  vieions  and  longing 
after  the  missionary  calling,  274.  His 
labors  in  Denmark  and  Sweden,  275. 
Sent  bj  Lewis  the  Pions  to  pope  Gregory 
IV.,  277.  Labors  in  SwedeD,  284.  Ilis 
death,  287. 

Ansegis,  archbishop  of  Sens,  36(>. 

Anselm.  archbishop  of  Lncca,  393.  chosen 
pope  (Alexander  II.),  395. 

Ansfrid,  archbishop  of  NonaMnla,  553,  n.  3. 

Anvems,  monk,  326. 

Anthropomorphism,  443. 

Anthropology  in  the  Western  church,  553. 

Avrc^i'wrijt,  213,  n.  2. 

Apocrisiarii,  117. 

Apolt^licus  martjrum  of  Eulogina,  343. 

Apologies  for  Christianity  against  Moham- 
medanism. 

ArB.bians,  religions  condition  of,  in  the 
time  of  Mohammed,  84. 

Archicapellani,  109. 

Archdeacons,  their  great  authority.  III. 
Laws  in  relaUon  to  them,  I II ,  u.  2. 

Aidgar,  missionary  in  Sweden,  280. 

Avetast,  595. 

Arevnrdis,  or  children  of  the  Siin,  587. 

ApjaoBTOc,  266,  n.  2. 

Argaum,  25  G. 

Ariald,  preaches  gainst  the  eormption  in 
Milan,  390.    Assassinated  at  Milan,  398. 

Arians,  dieir  activity  ajnong  the  newly 
converted  nations,  5,  n.  1. 

Amo,  archbishop  of  Salihui^,  among  the 
Avares,  82. 

Amolph  of  Carinthia,  320. 

Arnnlph,  archbishop  of  Orleans,  369. 

Amolpli,  bit^apher  of  Ariald,  390,  n.  2. 

Arras.  Sect  there,  597.  Their  docfrinos 
597.  Synod  against  them,  598.  Theii 
re-appearance,  599. 

ArCnbasdus,  usurper.  214. 

Ascelin,  monk,  510,  n.  1. 

Asceticism  among  the  Irish  monks,  21  — 
30. 

Asser  of  Sherburne,  463. 

Aardroi,  265, 

Asylums,  104. 

Alhinganians,  sect,  599. 

Atto,  bishop  of  Vercelli,  labors  10  improvi 
the  church  constitution,  411.  Agains 
the  corrupt  manners  of  the  clergy,  469 
Against  judgments  of  God,  450.  His 
writings,  469, 


___ ...  .      n  the 

English  churc^  16.  Seeks  to  form  a 
union  with  the  ancient  British  church,  I P 
His  death,  18. 

Aurelius,  fenaric,  341, 

Autbert,  monk,  275. 

Avares  (Huns)  planting  of  Chrislianit 
among  tiiem,  82, 

Avitus,  bishop  of  Vlenne,  his  labors  among 
the  Burgnndians,  4—5.  On  the  conse- 
cration of  the  churches  of  heretics,  5,  d. 


4.  —  8,   n.   5.  —  9,  B.  1.     Opposed   1 

judgments  of  God,  !30. 
Aymar,  reformer  of  Monachism,  418. 
Azy mites,  5S4. 


Baanes,  i  ^urropof,  head  of  the  Paulicians, 
250  —  266. 

Bangor,  ID. 

Bardancs,  see  Phillppicits. 

Bardas,  uncle  of  Michael  III,  His  treat- 
ment of  Ignatins,  558. 

Bardo,  archbishop  of  Menta,  446,  n  I. 

Bartholomew  of  Crypta  Ferrata,  376. 

Basilios  II,,  Greek  emperor,  580. 

Basil  ins  Macedo,  Greek  emperor,  568. 
Position  taken  by  him  in  the  controver- 
sies betwixt  the  Greek  and  Weslem 
chnrches,  568. 

Basilius,  of  Caesarea,  541,  n.  5. 

Basilius,  teacher  of  the  Bogomiles,  591,  n.  2, 

Bavaria,  planting  of  Christianity  in,  38. 
Heretical  doctrines  taught  there,  38. 

Beatus,  opponent  of  Adoptianism,  163. 

Bede,  venerable,  on  the  Scottish  monks,  23. 
Events  of  his  life,  152—  1.53. 

Bela,  King  of  Hungary,  335, 

Belitza,  first  scat  of  a  bishopric  in  Mora- 

Bcnedictns  Biscopins,  abbot,  118,  n.  I. 

Benedict  of  Aniana,  abbot,  167. 

Bened  ictus  Levita,  deacon  at  Mentz,  350. 

Benedietus,  Polish  monk,  334. 

Benedict  of  Aniane,  reformer  of  mona- 
chism, 414. 

Benedict  VI„  pope,  330,  n. 

Benedict  IX.,  {Thcophylactj,  pope,  375. 

Benedict  X^  pope,  387, 

Benefices,  disposal  of  church,  400. 

ISerenga  II.,  Italian  king,  367. 

Bercngar  of  Tours,  602.  His  efforts  in 
behalf  of  science,  470  —  503,  His  edu- 
cation, mode  of  teaching  and  conuover- 
sies  respecting  flie  I/>rd's  supper  (comp. 
doctrine  of  the  Lord's  snpper),  603,  De- 
velopment of  his  doctrine,  521. 

Bcrcngarians,  615. 

Bergen,  district  in  Norway,  298. 

Berno  of  Burgondy,  reformer  of  monach- 
ism, 417, 

Bcrnrieder,  canonical  priest,  381  — 382. 

Bcmward,  bishop  of  Hildesheim,  408.  n.  2. 

Bersetkcrs,  301, 

Bertha,  queen  of  Kent,  11. 

Bertha,  wife  of  Robert  of  Trance,  374. 

Bible,  study  of  the,  125. 

Bobbio,  34. 

Bohemia,  spread  of  Christianity  in,  321. 

Bogomiles,  590. 

Bogoria,  Bolgftrian  prince,  308. 

Boleslar  the  Cmel  of  Bohemia,  322 

Boleslar  the  Mild,  322, 

Boniface,  father  of  the  German  chnrch,  hig 
origin  and  education,  46,  His  first  jour- 
ney to  Friesland,  46.  In  Utrecht  and 
Borne,  47.     In   Thuringia,   47.    With 
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Willibrord  of  UtrecM,  47.  In  Hessia 
and  Thurin^ia,  47.  In  Rome,  47.  His  \ 
confeaaion  of  Mth,  ordinatioa  and  oath,  I 
48.  Designof  hismission,49.  Hj3  labors 
compared  with  those  of  the  Irish  mission- 
aiiB3,49.  Bonifac6inThnringia,50,  Char- 1 
acter  and  success  of  his  labors,  51.  His : 
care  to  provide  for  religions  instruction, 
52.  His  preaching  and  study  of  die 
Scriptures,  53.  His  efforts  to  promote  , 
spiritual  cnltnrc,  53.  IKs  opponents,  53. 
His  scraples  of  consdence  in  respect  la 
holding  intercourse  with  such,  54.  Boni- 
face in  Rome  and  Bavaria,  55.  IDs  in- 
fluence with  Charlemagne  and  Pipin,  65, 
His  foundations  of  bishoprics  and  arranee- 
ment  with  regard  to  synods,  56.  His 
report  on  Adelbert,  57.  His  conduct 
towards  him,  60.  Boniface  not  a  worker 
of  miracles,  60.  Boniface  on  Clement, 
61.  On  the  hindrances  Ki  marri^e 
arising  from  the  relation  of  god-parenta, 
61.  His  controversy  with  Virgilius,  63. 
His  plainness  of  speech  towards  pope 
Zacharias,  64.  Boniface  strives  to  give 
a  fised  organiiuition  to  the  German 
church,  64.  Boniface  appointed  to  the 
orchiepiscDpate  without  a  particnlar  dio- 
cese, 65.  His  quarrel  with  the  bishop  of 
Cologne,  65,  n.  4.  His  labors  in  behalf 
of  the  mission  among  the  Frieslandcrs, 
6S.  Bonifece  deposes  Gewillieb  bishop 
of  Menti,  66.  Wishes  to  make  Lull 
ntchbisliop,  70.  Anoints  Uie  major-domo 
Pepin  as  king.  69.  His  solicitude  for 
the  Ei^lish  elinrch,  69,  His  letter  to 
iulrad,  70.  His  quarrel  witli  HUdegar 
bishop  of  Cologne,  71.  Boniface  in 
rriesland,  his  martjrdom  tbere,  72.  His 
opposition  to  martial  service  W  the  cler- 
gy,  103.  Against  the  abuse  of  the  rights 
of  patronage.  110,  n.  3.  His  influence 
in  promoting  the  change  of  relations  be- 


'.a  the  Frank  and  the  Romish  church- 
es, 119.  On  changes  in  the  system  of 
diaroh  penance,  1.17,  n.  I. 

Boniface  IV,  pope,  134. 

Bonosus,  whether  hia  doctrines  were  spread 
among  the  Bavarians  ?  33 

Bornchtincians,  44. 

Boraiwoi,  duke  of  Bohemia, 

Bozo,  monk,  324. 

Bregeni,  34. 

Bremen,  bishopric  there,  91. 

Britain,  seminaries  for  Chiistianity  and 
Christian  fiducation,10  — 29.  Corruptir 
of  the  clergy  there,  10.  Anglo  Saxi 
Heptarchy,  11.  Relation  of  the  ancie 
church  there  to  the  new  church  amon"  the 
Anglo  Sasona,  16.  Condition  of  the 
church  there  at  the  time  of  Aogustin's 
death,  18.  Differences  betwixt  the  Brit- 
tanico- Scottish  and  the  Anglo  Saxon 
Fnuikish  (Komish)  churches,  23. 

Bmnehnult,  33. 

Bruno,  bishop  of  Segni,  389,  n.  1. 

Bnino,  bishop  of  Toul  (Leo  IX.),  378, 


Bulgaria,  spread  of  Chfistianity  in,  307. 
Bnlosudes,  Hnngarian  prince,  330. 

Burgundians,  their  conversion  and  Arian- 
ism,  4.   Photinian  doctrines  among  them, 


Cadalous.  bishop  of  Parma  (Honoriua  U.), 

396. 
Caesarins,  bishop  of  Aries,  4. 
CalUnice,  244. 

Calhopas,  Ejtarch,  187  — 188. 
Camaidnlensians,  419. 
Cambray,  sect  in,  597.     See  Arras. 
Canoniiii  life  of  the  clergy,  106. 
Canonization  of  Siunts,  447. 
Canterbury,  archbishopric  of,  II  — 16. 
Canute  the  Great,  290.    Goes  to  Rome,  290. 

Zealous  for  Christianity,  290. 
Capitula,  107,  n.  1.    Raraiia,  110. 
Capitularies  of  Charlemagne,  on  the  ad- 
mission of  free-men  into  the  spiritual 
order,  97,  B.  3.    On  admission  of  slaves 
into  tiie  moiuistic  order,  101,  n.  1.    Od 
the  participation  of  the  clergy  i' 
affairs  of  war,  101.    On  the  treal 
of  persons  sentenced  to  death  who  took 
refuge  in  asylums,  104.    On  Sends,  107, 
n.    6.     On  attendance  upon  parochial 
worship,  109,  n.  1.    Agiunsc  arcli-deacons 
taken  (mm  the  Imty,  111,  n.  2.    On  ec- 
clesiastical language,  128,n.  5.    Against 
divinationandamnleta,I29,n.l.  Agtunst 
consulting  the  Scriptures  for  oracles  129, 
n.7.    On  judgments  of  God,  1.30,  n.  5. 
On  eslernal  works,  131.     Against  tha 
worship   of  new  saints,  133.      Against 
vagabond  penitents,  140. 
Carbcas,  Paulician,  587. 
Cardag,  Nestoriau  missionary,  89. 
Cardinal,  signification  of  the  title,  387,  n.7. 
Carthwig,  Hungarian  bishop,  333,  n.  2. 
Cassiodoms,  151,  n.  1. 
Castle-priests,  109. 
Catenae,  169. 
CathaiistB,  590. 
Catholicns,  589. 

Celibacy,  made  vahd  by  Hildobrand,  388. 
Chapter  of  cathedral,  origin  of  the  title, 


laribcrl.  King  of  the  Franks,  94. 
larlemagne    endeavors    to    convert    die 


Char 

Char 
Saxons,  78.  Assigns  t 
their  spheres  of  labor,  79.  Proposes  to 
make  Hamburg  a  metropolitan  see,  84. 
Restores  free  ecclesiastical  elections,  95. 
His  ordinances  with  regard  to  general 
assemblies.  96.  On  the  judicature  of 
bishops,  105,  n.  4.  Founds  the  Frank 
empire  in  Italy,  120.  His  coronation  aa 
emperor,  120.  His  disposition  towards 
the  popes,  121.    Increases  the  territorial 

?i»sessions  of  the  Romish  church,  122. 
rocedure  with  regard  to  Leo  III,,  122. 
A  zealous  promoter  of  preaching,  123. 
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Procnres  Ihe  publication  of  a  liomilia- 
riam,  which  he  accompanies  with  a  pre- 
face, 12B.  Approves  of  judgments  of 
God,  130.  A  lealons  promotET  of  leara- 
iog,  154.    Hia  profe«d[ngs  with  regard 


3,  461  - 


5,  497. 


Chazars,  inhabitant!!  of  the  Crimea,  315. 

Childehort,  king  of  the  Trauks,  his  law, 
654.    Ajpimsl  idols,  9. 

Childeric  III,,  king  of  the  Franka,  68. 

Chilperic,  king  of  the  Franks,  on  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity,  91.  n.  1.  His  com- 
plainta  of  the  power  of  t)ie  bishops,  101. 

China,  Nestorians  spread  Christianity  in, 
89. 

Chonil,  son  of  PanHs,    317. 

Chosru  Parovis,  king  of  the  Persians,  S*. 

Chramnus,  104,  n.  2. 

Chrodegang  of  Mctz,  on  the  admission  of 
bond-men  into  the  spiritua]  order,  98  — 
lOI.  Eounder  of  the  canonical  life  of 
the  clet^,  his  rule,  106,  On  preaching, 
123.  A  zealous  promoter  of  churth- 
paalmody,  128. 

Chrysostom,  421. 

Church,  in  relation  to  the  State,  91  — 105. 
Considered  as  a  representative  of  God, 
92.  Influetlce  of  the  Frank  monarchs 
in  it  growing  oot  of  their  power  of  ap- 
pointing bishops,  91.  Laws  of  the  church, 
influence  of  the  State  upon  them.  94. 
Exemption  of  Ihe  chnrch  from  State 
burdens,  97.    Protects  slaves,  100.    Its 

Sossessions,  101^ — ia2.  InsecHritj  of 
a  landed  estates,  101.  Taxation  of  101. 
Inltuence  of  the  chnrch  on  administra- 
tion of  Justice,  lOS.  AsylDing,  104.  In- 
ternal orqiaiiwtiaa  of  the  chnrch,  106 — 
123.    Church  visitations,  107.    FraiJcith 


controversies  under  Chflrlemagne,  234. 
Grerk  chnrch,  state  of  learning  in  the, 
169.  Influence  of  monachism  in  it,  169. 
DialecUe-mystical  tendency  in  it,  169. 
Image-worship  in  it,  201.  Boiaisk 
chnrch,  efibrts  to  enlai^  its  authority, 
113  — 115.  Belation  to  the  Engliah 
church,  118.  To  the  Ftankish  chnrch, 
1 1 8.  Im^e-worship  predominant  in  it, 
234.  Its  participation  in  the  image-con- 
troversies, 234.  Extenidon  and  limita- 
tion of  the  chnrch  in  the  fourth  period, 
271 — 345.  Behition  of  tlie  chnrch  to 
the  State,  400  —  414.  Internal  organi- 
zation of  the  church,  408.  Western 
church  456  —  530.  Its  participation  in 
the  controversies  of  the  Greek  church, 
551—653.     Greek  chuidi,   S30  — 551 


Instructions  wim  regard  ti 
tration  of  it,  137.  Pecuniary  fines  in- 
troduced, 138.  Severer  kinds  of  pe- 
nance, 140.  Church  penance  in  the 
fourth  period,  460  — 452. 

Church  offices,  filling  of  them,  400  —  408. 

Church-psaltnody,  in  the  Frankish  church 
improved  by  Spin,  127.  Kemodelled  by 
Charlemi^e,  128.  Influence  of  Grcgoiy 
the  Great  on  it,  142.  Agobard  of  Lyons 
zealously  opposed  to  it,  428. 

Church-consiitntion,  Histoiy  of  it  in  the 
fourth  period,  346  —  425. 

Church  vessels,  profened  by  the  iconoclasls, 
217. 

Church  discipline,  136. 

Chnrch  langnage,  how  the  Latin  came 
gradually  to  be  recognized  as  snch,  127. 

Church  bailifts  101,  n  4 

Church  elections  amon^  the  Pranks,  93. 
Laws  against  interfering  with  the  free- 
dom of,  94  lieitored  by  Chailemagae, 
96. 

Claudius  of  Turin  429  Accused  of  Ari- 
anism  and  of  Adoptianisni  430.  His 
doctrine,  431  His  bibhcal  commenta- 
ries, 432  Oppo°ed  to  pil;.ninages  and 
to  (he  worship  of  saints,  433.  Accosed 
as  a  heretic,  439.    His  death,  439. 

Clement  II.,  pope,  378. 

Clement,  archbishop  of  Bulgaria,  320,  n,  2 
His  labors  in  Bulgaiia,  320,  n.  2. 

Clement,  opponent  of  Boniface,  60.  On 
the  authority  of  the  church-fathers  and 
of  councils,  on  tlie  marria)i;e  oi  bishops, 
60.  On  the  hindrances  to  marriage  as 
cnstomarily  received,  61.  On  the  doc- 
trine of  Christ's  descent  to  Hades,  61. 

Last  events  of  his  life,  63. 

Clcrici  acephali,  413. 

Clotaire,  11.,  94. 

Clotilda,  6, 

Clovjs,  king  of  the  Sabian  Franks,  his  con- 
version, 8,     Its  inflnence,  9. 

Colbein,  S99. 

Colmairo,  bishop  of  Northumberland,  24. 

Colnmba,  abbot  among  the  Picts,  10. 

Colnmban,  abbot,  missionary  among  the 
Franks,  29.  His  rule,  30.  His  contests 
and  difficulties,  32.  On  synods,  32.  His 
contests  with  Bmnehault  and  Thierri 
II.,  of  Bnrgnndy,  33.  His  banishment, 
33.  AtTuggen,34.  AtBregeni,fonnd3 
Bohbio,  34.  His  conduct  towards  tbe 
Bomish  cbnreh,  34. 

Comgal,  10. 

Communion  of  miants,  496. 

Compositiones,5a,  n,  6  — 137. 

Constans,  Greek  emperor,  his  edict,  rtjrof 
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clevgv,  109,  n.  1.    Deeds  of  ^ft  forged 
in  his  niuiie,  122. 
Constantiniis,  Pogoimtus.  Greek  emperor, 

193. 
Constantinns  Copronymus,  Greek  emperor, 
214.  Said  10  have  been  opposed  to  the 
worship  of  Mary  and  of  the  sftints,  218. 
Enemy  of  the  monks:  opposed  to  relics, 
to  devorionista,  221.  Opposed  to  *eo- 
roifof ,  222. 
Constantiniia  the  youn^r,  Greek  emperor 

nniler  the  guaraiaoship  of  Irene,  22*. 
ConstunCinos  (Silranua),  head  of  the  Fau- 

licians.  247. 
Conatantiuus,  pope,  197. 
Constantinua,  bishop    of  Nacolia,   203 — 

205. 
Constantinns,  patriarch  of  ConstanUnople, 

219.  Esecnted,  222. 
ConstttDtions  oMlosophns  (CyiiU),  315. 
Constantinus  Monomaehus,  533. 
Corbinian,  among  the  Bavarians,  40. 
Coundl,  Itish  (an.  456).  On  wires  of  the 
clergy.  S3,  n.  6.  I.  at  Orleans  (an.  51 1 ), 
Ob  consecration  of  the  churches  of  he- 
retics, 5,  n.  4.  On  admission  to  the 
spiritual  order,  97,  n.  3.  Agamnt  oracles 
taken  from  the  sacred  Scriptures,  129. 
At  Espaona,  (an,  517).  6,  n.  4.  On  pro- 
tection of  slaves,  100,  n.  8.  n.  at  Or- 
leans,  (an.  533).  On  oblations  in  behalf 
of  suicides,  102,  n.  4.  At  Qennont  (an. 
&35),  on  ecclesiastical  elections,  93,  n. 
4.  III.  at  (Means,  (an.  538),  on  Uie  in- 
terstJtia,  93.  IV.  at  Orleaas,  (an.  541 }, 
on  the  abuse  of  rights  of  patronage,  110. 
n.  3.  V.  at  Orleans,  (an.  549),  on  ex- 
communication of  masters  who  break 
their  word,  100,  n.  8.  On  ecclesiastical 
elections,  92,  n.  4.  On  care  tor  prison, 
era,  105.  At  Paris,  (an,  557),  on  eccle- 
siastical elections,  93,  At  Xtdntes,  (an, 
564),  on  account  of  the  deposition  of 
Emeritus  of  Xfuntcs,  94,  11.  at  Broga, 
(an.  572),  on  church-visitations,  107.  At 
Auxerre,  (an.  578),  on  oblations  in  behalf 
of  Buicidos,  102,  n.  4.  Against  super 
Btition,  129,  n,  I  —129.  UL  at  2Uai  , 
(an.  589),  on  judges  attending  the  as- 
semblies of  bishops,  105,  n.  2.  At 
Wigom,  (an.  601),  on  differences  in  the 
English  church,  17.  Franlc  council,  (an. 
602),  on  diversitr  in  ecclesiastical  usages, 
32.  fiinii,  (an' 613),  for  the  spread  of 
Christianity,  38.  V.  at  Parii,  (an.  615), 
on  free  ecclesiastical  elections,  94.  At 
Bieimj,  (an.  630),  onarchpresbjters  from 
Oie  lay  order.  111,  n.  2.  IV.  at  Toledo, 
(an.  633),  on  admission  to  the  spiritual 
order,  93.  On  the  care  of  the  bishops 
for  the  people,  105.  On  tonsore  — on 
arch-deacons,  111,  n.l.  At  Oonstonlim- 
ple,  avv.  cviiiii.  in  behalf  of  the  liSiai;. 
180.  At  Rme,  the  Lateran,  (an.  648), 
agwnst  Monolheletisra,  186.  Cabiloiie'i- 
te,  (an,  6S0),  on  private  chapels,  109,  n. 
2.    IS.  at  r^iafo,  (an.  655),  on  rights  of 


patronage,  110,  r/iorense,  [an.  6B4),  24, 
n,  1.  At  Maida,  (an,  666),  on  episcopal 
delegates  to  councils,  111,  n.  1.  Ai 
Hartford,  (an.  673),  25.  VI.  ecnmeoieal 
HI.  at  Constantinople,  I.  Trullan,  (an. 
B80),  on  the  opposite  views  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  churches,  193.  Qiiinisextam, 
II.  Trullan,  at  Constantinople  (an.  691 
or  692),  196.  XVI.  at  IWafo,  (an,  693), 
on  the  authority  of  kmgs,  96.  On  the 
punishment  of  those  who  attempt  suicide, 
102,  n.  4.  XVII.  at  Tdedo,  (an,  691), 
on  the  tnmsaction  of  aifairs  of  chnrch 
and  state  in  public  assemblies,  9?.  At 
Soissone,  (an.  744),  on  Metropolitans, 
65,  n.  2.  At  CloBeshoiie,  (an,  747),  for 
the  reformation  of  the  English  ehuich, 
70.  On  church  visitations,  107.  On 
qualifications  of  the  clergy,  128.  On 
good  works,  138,  Oecumenical  at  Cbn- 
stantinople,  (an.  754),  agunst  the  worship 
of  images,  214.  At  j&nie  against  Adel- 
bert,  58,  n.  2  —  59.  n.  1.  (Ecnmcnical 
at  Conmanlinopk,  opened,  (an.  786),  229. 
Disturbances  at  this  time,  229.  Ke- 
moved  to  Nicea,  230.  At  Fiiaikfort  on 
the  Main,  (an.  774)  ^lunst  Adoptianism 
'"=      Agtunst  the  worship  o*'  >•""■'•' 


243.      At  A 


I.  799), 


I  Feliic 


Urgellis,  167.  At  ^nw,  (800)  to  decide 
on  the  matter  of  Lao  IIL  122.  VI.  at 
Aries,  (an.  813)  on  patronage,  110.  On 
the  numlior  of  festivals,  133.  Against 
private  masses,  136.  II.  at  CToims,  (an. 
813),  on  schools,  126.  On  pilgrim^es, 
131.  On  libelli  poenitentiales,  137,  n.  2. 
On  right  penitence,  139,  n.  5.  On  ex- 
lemal  works,  139.  On  the  divine  for- 
giveness of  sins  and  priestly  ahsolation, 
139.  n.  At  Bheims,  (an.  8131,  on  the 
homilaria,  176,  n,  1.  Ill,  at  Tours  (an. 
613),  on  the  homilaria,  127,  n.  1.  At 
Aii:,  (an.  813),  confirmation  of  the  role 
of  Chrodegang  of  Metis,  107.  At  Con- 
slantinmk,  (an.  691),  U.  Trullan  (comp. 
vol.  III.)  557,  At  Fonaa  Jaliam,  (an, 
791),  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spuit, 
555.  At  Aix,  (an.  809),  on  the  doctrine 
of  the  Holy  Spuit,  555.  At  Owistoifi- 
nopfc,  (an,  815),  against  the  worship  o£ 
images,  540.  At  Paris  (an.  825)  on  the 
use  of  images,  551.  At  Ifoiis,  (an. 
847),  on  penance,  451.  On  sermons 
necessary  m  order  to  religions  inftmc- 
tion,  425.  At  Chiersa,  (an.  849).  against 
Gottshalk,  473.  At  Paoia,  (an.  850),  on 
the  anathematized,  454.  On  the  nse  of 
oil  in  the  ca.sB  of  the  sick,  449.  Agunst 
the  cleriei  acephali,  413.  At  Cardova, 
(an.  852),  against  fanatics,  342.  At 
Ghiersy  (an.  853),  ^rJJnst  the  doctrine 
of  Gottshalk,  492.  At  Pavia  (aa  853), 
on  the  doctrine  of  parochial  worship, 
412.  At  Valence,  {an,  855),  against  the 
synod,(an,853),atCbierBy,492.  Against 
judgments  of  God,  449.  On  the  miun- 
tenauce  of  the    right   of  ecclesiastical 
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eleclions,  400.  On  religious  instruction, 
426.  At  Langres  and  SavonierB,  (an, 
8591,  on  the  founding  of  schools,  126. 
At  Caastaiaimple,  (an.  859),  agiunst  Ig- 
|jatiua,561.  At  Constantinople,  Jan.  S6\), 
against  Ignatins,  563.  At  fiiune,  (an, 
863},  i^aJnst  thotius,  Ehodoald  and 
Zaoharias,  '565.  At  Soissoi-s,  (an. 
spun 


_  J  the  bishop  Bothad,  858.  At 
lix.  Mete  and  hcaae,  (an.  863),  on  Ihe 
unlawful  marriage  of  LothMre  of  1.0th- 
aiingia  with  WiQdradc,  354.  At  Coa- 
shaitiaople,  (an.  867),  against  the  adhe- 
rents of  Photius,  568.  At  Eome,  {an. 
868),  against  Pbotius,  569.  At  Coastan- 
timple,  {an.  869),  against  those  who  held 

On  die  patriarchate  of  Photins  and  of 
Ignatius,  569.  At  Doiai,  (an.  871), 
against  Hinkmar  of  Laon,  364.  At 
CmtBlantimple,  eighth  tecnmenieal,  (an. 
879),  on  the  patriaichate  of  Photius, 
576.  On  the  pretensions  of  the  pope  to 
Bulgaria,  577.  On  the  choice  of  patri- 
arch, on  the  general  adoption  of  tho 
Sicene  creed,  577.  At  Smiea,  (an.  879), 
on  church  attendance,  426.  At  Troikg, 
(an.  909),  on  the  decline  of  monaehism, 
416.  At  Smne,  (an.  963),  against  pope 
John  XII,  367.  At  Blianis,  (an.991), 
agfunst  John  XV.,  369.  At  J/uson,  (an. 
995),  gainst  Gerhert,  373.    At  Rfciiis, 

gin.  998),  against  Gerhert,  374.  At 
digensbidl,  (an.  1020),  against  the  abuse 
of  rights  of  patronage,  413.  At  "-'■■- 
gaatodt,  (an.  1022),  on  penance. 
At  Orleaas  (an.  1022),  agldast  the  sects 
there,  598.  At^rras,  (an.l0251,ag«inst 
■3  there,  598.  At  Gmbraa,  {1), 
IS  there,  598.    At  Limoi- 

....,  ,.._ ,,  on  the  employment  of 

the  interdict, 454.  At  Rcme,  (an.  1050), 
i^ainst  Berengarius,  507.  At  Ferceu(', 
(an.  1050),  gainst  Berengarius,  507, 
At  Farii,  (?),  against  Berengarias,  509, 
n.  4.  At  Maiaiia,  (an,  1052),  on  the 
majntenance  of  tlie  papal  judicature, 
38S,  At  2Wb,  (an.  1054),  agfunst 
Berengarius,  510.  At  ilome,  (an.  1059), 
against  Berengarius,  512.  On  the  eloc. 
tion  of  pope  hy  the  Cardinals,  387.  At 
(Mora,  (an.  !06a|,  and  at  Montua,  (an. 
1064),  on  the  recognition  of  Alexander 
IT  as  pope,  396.  At  Poktiers,  (an.  1076), 
against  Berengarius,  518. 

Courtpricsts,  108  — 109. 

Creoentius,  Roman  uenrper,  422. 

Qimea,  spread  of  Christianity  in,  315. 

Cultns,  Christian,  122—  140. 

Cunibert,  bishop  of  Turin,  383. 

Cnlhbert,  archbtshop  of  Canterburj,  70. 

Cypharas,  monk,  307. 

Qrill,  315. 

Cyrus,  bishop  of  Phasis,  Ttecomes  pntriarch 
of  Alexandria,  177.  His  compact  with 
the  Egyptian  Monophjsites,  178. 


Df^bert,  king  of  the  Franks,  40. 

Balen,  Norwegian  province,  298. 

Dainasius  II.,  pope,  378. 

Dambrowaka,  wife  of  Mieaco,  330. 

Uaraiani,  bishop  of  Ostia,  reformer 
papacy,  379.  Opposed  to  the  f 
of  the  clergy  in  war,  385.  Defem 
flegelhitio     '" 


against  the  a 


ligiou 
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David,  Nestorian  bishop  for  China,  89, 

Decani,  108, 

Defensorcs,  113. 

Demetrius,  deacon  at  Constantinople,  219, 

Denmark,  ■Willibrord  in,  45.  Spread  of 
Christianitt-in,  271  —  277. 

Deodoin  of  Liege,  509. 

Descensus  Chcisti  ad  inferos,  common 
view  of  this  doctrine,  —  Tiewa  of  Cle- 
ment, 61. 

Dcsiderins,  56,  n.  5. 

Desiderius,  abbot  of  Monlc  Cassino,375,nA 

Detwig,  Hessian  prince,  47. 

Dejnoch,  abbot  of  Bangor,  17, 

Dicuil,  monk  from  Ireland,  300,  n.  1 

Dierolf,  Hessian  prince,  47. 

Dies  nataliB  invicti  soils,  294. 

Diocesan  union,  107. 

Dionysios  Areopagila,  466.  Influence  of 
thewritingsunderhisname.  169.  Their 
gennineness  disputed  and  defended,  170. 
Diffusion  of  liis  writings,  467. 

Dionjsius  Exignua,  346. 

Doctrine  of  tbe  Trinity,  Mohammed  op- 
posed to,  86.    Chilpericon  the.  91,  n.  1. 

Dorstatum  (Wykte  Daerstnde).  275. 

Druhomira  (Dragomir)  Bohemian  prin- 
cess, 322. 

Drontheim,  in  Norway,  298. 

Drullnnar,  interpreter  of  Scripture,  158. 

Dungal,  139. 

Dunstan,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  zeal- 
ously contends  against  the  corruption  of 
tho  clerpT,  411—468.  Stforros  the 
deigy  in  England,  4G9. 

Dyotbeletism,  181.  Dominant  in  Eome 
andAfrioa,  185  — 186.  Its  tiinmph  and 
establiiJimeDt  as  an  article  of  faith,  195. 


Eadhald,  king  of  Kent,  idolater,  18.    Coi 

verted,  19. 
Easter-festival,  difference  in  the  obscrvani 

of,  23, 
Ebbo,  (Eppo),  Wendian  priest,  S26. 
Ebbo,  arclibLshop  of  Rheims,  271,  278. 
Ebcrbard,ofFriuli,175. 
Eboracum,  (York),  archbishopric,  16, 
Edwin,  king  of  Nortbnmberland,  his  coi 

version  and  death,  19.  SO, 
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Egilo,  abUit  of  Priim,  497,  n.  1. 

£gino,  bishop  of  Schoneii,  393. 

E^jpt  under  the  Mohammodajis,  83. 

■&iiJtiTic  ri)s  iriaTCu;,  180. 

Elbert,  (Albert)  master  of  the  school  at 

York,  153. 
Elfrie,  of  Malmesbury,  469. 
Elias,  ecclesiastic,  575. 
Eligins,  41, 42.  448. 
BUpandni),  [irclihishop  of  Toledo,  156.  His 

controversy  with  Migctius,    157,  n.  1. 

Whether  anthor  of  AdopUanism?  158. 

His  condncc  in  this  controversy,  164.  His 

letter  to  Alcuia.    On  the  Somieh  chorch, 

166. 
Emeritus,  bishop  oTSainlca,  94. 
Emma,  wife  of  Canute  the  Great,  290. 
Emmeran,  in  Bavaria,  39. 
Etiunerleh,  Hungarian  prince,  334. 
Emund,  king  of  Sweden,  S92. 
England,  progress  of  the  Christian  chorch 

aero,  467  —469. 
Enthusiasts,  (seet).    See  EuchiCes. 
£obaD,  bishop  of  Utrecht,  65,  73, 
Eparchios,  104,  n.  1. 
Epiphaniua,  of  Ticinum,  28,  n.  3. 
Episcopus,  regionarius,  48. 
Episcopus,  oecmnenicus,  115. 
Erfnrc,  55. 
Erimbert,  SS3. 
Erlembald,  bii^rapber  of  Ariald,  390,  n. 

Labors  in  Milan,  39  S. 
Esnig,  Armenian  bishop,  257,  n.  4. 
Esses,  Christianity  there,  16.    Suppression 

of  it,  18. 
Ethelbald  king  of  Mercia,  69. 
Elhelbert,  king  of  Kent,  11. 
Ethelvrold,  bishop  of  Winchester,  408,  n.  1. 

Promotes  the  cause  of  schools,  469. 
Etherins,  of  Othma,  opponent  of  Adoptian- 

ism,  163. 
Eucharist,  doctrine  of  the,  494  —  530. 
Euchites,  (sect),  SS9.    Their  origin,  590. 

Their  Docetic  doctrines,  590.    Diffurent 

parties  among  them,  590. 
Engenins,  pope,  190. 
Eugenins  11,  pope,  55t. 
Eu^ppius,  disciple  of  Severin,  26,  a.  27, 

28,  n.  2. 
Eulogius,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  115. 
Eulo^us,  archbishop  of  Toledo,  340,  343. 
Eosebius  Bruno  of  Angers,  516. 
Enstasina,  abbot  of  Luxeoil  among  the 

BarSrians,  38.    Among  the  Wara^ians, 

33,  n.  3, 
Escommnnication,  454. 


Fanstns,  bishop  of  Rhcjii,  4. 

Eelix,  bishop  of  Urgeilis.    Probable  author 

of  Adoplianism,  158.    Whether  areei 

on  t»j  the  writings  of  Theodore  of  Mop- 

mestia!  158.  His  defence  of  Chris^anity 
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against  Mohammedanism,  159.  Contends 
against  the  confounding  together  of  the 
predicates  of  the  two  natures  in  Christ, 

159.  In  what  sense  is  Christ  caUed  Son 
of  God  and  God  t  159.  Idea  of  adoption, 

160.  His  appeal  to  Scripture,  160. 
Whence  according  to  him  the  uvTi/ie&io' 
raiTif  TiJt  ii'0|luTull^  161, a  2.  Opposed 
to  calling  Maiy  the  mother  of  God ;  on 
baptism,  163.  Agnoetism,  163.  Character 
of  Felix,  165.  He  recants  at  Begena- 
bnrg  and  Home,  165.  His  defence  of 
himself  agiunst  Alcuin,  167.  His  Tiew 
ofthechurch,  166.  Felix  in  Aix  la  Cha- 
pelle,  167.  Placed  nnder  the  oversight 
of  the  archbishop  of  Lyons,  168.  His 
death  and  posthumous  works,  163. 

Fermentarians,  584. 

Festival,  Presentation  of  Christ  in  the 
Greek  church.  Fest  porificationis  Ma- 
riae  in  the  Weslem  church,  133.  Assmn- 
tio  Mariae,  134.  Circumcision  of  Christ, 
134.  Feast  of  St.  Michael,  134.  Dies 
natatis  apost.  Petri  et  Fauli,  134.  John 
the  Baptist,  134.  Natales  Andreae,  He- 
migii  et  Martini,  134.  Festival  of  saints, 
134.  Festivals  on  the  consecration  of 
churches,  134.  Of  all  siunts,  134.  Jol 
or  Yule  festival  in  honor  of  the  Sun-god 
Freyr  in  Norway,  the  Dies  natalis  iovicti 
Soils  of  the  Scandinavian  races,  294. 
Day  of  the  death  of  Olof  the  thick  (Jaly 
29tti  1033)  general  festival  of  the  north- 
em  nations,  299.  Festival  of  orthodoxy 
( Trav^Tvpif  r^f  hpSoSofm;)  in  the  Gre^ 
church,  549- 

Flora,  enthusiast,  339. 

Florence,  controversies  there,  397  —  400. 

Floms  of  Lyons,  489.  Against  Scotns  Eri- 
gena,  489. 

Ponlenav,  30. 

Fositea-land,  see  Heligoland. 

France,  progress  of  Christianity  in. 

Franks,  the  Salian,  their  conversion,  6. 
lienovation  of  the  church  among  Uiem,  9. 

Fredegis,  church-teacher,  460. 

Frederic,  cardinal,  683. 

Freisingen,  40,  55. 

Frejr,  Snn-god  in  Norway,  302. 

Frideburg,  pions  widow,  282. 

Fridolin,  monk,  37. 

Friedrich,  bishop,  300. 

Friedricb,  abbot  of  Monte  Cassino  (Stephen 
IXl,  387, 

Frieslanders,  planting  of  Chiis^anity 
among  the,  40,  44. 

Prondafion,  302,  n.  I. 

Frollent  of  Senlis,  508,  n.  1. 

Fmdegard,  monk,  496. 

Fulbert,  bishop  of  Cambray,  405. 

Fnlbert,  bishop  of  Chartres,  170.  His  ef- 
forts to  promote  science,  470,  502, 

Fulco,  bisQop  of  Amiens.  420. 

Fnlda,  monastery,  foonded  by  Sturm,  74. 
Threatened  by  the  Saxons,  75.  Privi- 
leges of  this  monastery,  75. 

Fnlgentios  of  liuspe,  5,  n,  2,  474. 
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Gebnin,  bishop,  804. 

G^nsBBins,  head  of  the  Paulitians,  249 

His  triiJ  aC  Constantinople,  249. 
Geilane,  wife  of  Duke  Gonbert,  38. 
GeisK,  Hungarian  prince,  331. 
Geismar,  demolidon  of  the  oak  there,  51. 
Genesius,  532,  n.  4. 


!3  Uyolbeletisni,  194. 

Gerald,  papal  legate,  518. 

Gerald,  Count  of  Anrilly,  444. 

Gerliert,  master  of  the  cathedral  .school  at 
Kheima,  470.  Stands  forth  against  John 
XII,  371.  His  efforts  10  promote  science, 
470,  n.  3.    See  hia  liewa  of  the  Lord's 

Gerhard,  bishop  of  Florence  (Kicholas  II.) 

387. 
Gerhard,  president  of  the  sect  in  Monlfort, 

6oa 
Gerhard  I.,  archbishop  of  Arras  and  Cam- 

GerhaM  IL^  of  the  same,  599. 

Germanna,  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
friend  of  imi^ies,  203.  Advocates  Mon- 
oUieletism,  303,  n.  3.  His  reasons  in  fa- 
vor of  im^e-worstip,  204.  Hia  tranaac- 
tiona  with  Conslantine  of  Naeolio,  205. 
His  letter  to  Thomas  of  Claudiopolis, 
ao6.    Resigns  his  office,  209. 

Gorman y,  spread  of  Chiistianitj  in,  25  — 
3B. 

Geroia,  bishop  of  Ment^  66. 

Gervin,  abbot  of  Centulum,  419. 

Gewillieb,  bishop  of  Menla,  66. 

Gildas,  10,  n.  4,     On  asceticism,  21,  n.  1. 

Gisela,  wife  of  Stephen  of  Hungary,  234. 

Giislenmr,  monk,  276. 

Gssur,  302. 

Glabor  Rudolph,  monk  of  CInny,  377,  n. 

Glossa  ordinaria,  458. 
Goar,  hermit,  28. 
Goda,  304. 
Godalsaciun,  62.  n. 

Godehard,  bishop  of  Hildesheim,  408,  a.  3, 
446,  n. 

GottfridofToursiSiel 

Gottshalk,  fonnder  of  the  Wend  empire, 
325. 

Gottshalk,  monk,  472.  Hia  doctrine,  474. 
Eabanna  Maurus  opposed  to  him,  473, 
475.  Hia  defence  of  himself,  477.  De- 
clared a  falao  teacher,  478.    His  death. 


Gracetiaii,  377, 

Greek  churdi,  progress  of  the,  89 — 91. 

Greenland,  spread  of  Christianitj  in,  307. 

Gregorios,  governor  of  Frascati,  434,  n.  1, 

Gregory  of  Tours  on  Clovis,  6.  n.  2.  On 
Martin  of  Tours,  7.  n.  1, 132.  His  ac- 
coantoff^Daties,  56,  n.  5.  His  resistance 
toChilperic,91,n.  1. 

Gregory  the  Great,  zealooa  for  the  conver- 
aion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  11.  Hiaprin- 
ciples  with  regard  to  conversion,  13.  His 
warnings  directed  to  Angnstin,  14.  On 
miracles,  14.  His  judgment  with  regard 
to  the  diversity  of  chnrcb-customa,  ia 
idolatrous  temples  and  seasons  of  fesU- 
val,  15.  Founds  archbishoprics  in  Eng- 
land, 16.  Ascribes  lo  himself  sovereign 
Kwerin  the  Western  church,  16.  His 
ter  to  Ethelben,  22,  n.  1.  Seeks  to 
abolish  abnaes  in  the  bestowment  of  ben- 
eHces  among  the  Franks,  94.  Hia  con- 
troversy wim  the  emperor  Maurice,  97. 
On  admission  to  the  spiritaal  order,  97, 
n.  3,  His  reanona  for  the  mannmissioll 
of  slaves,  100.  His  manifold  acUvity, 
112.  IDs  Fondact  towards  princes,  113, 
n.  1.  His  pains  to  support  the  authority 
crf'lheEomish  church,113.  His  proced- 
ure with  Natalia  of  Salona,  1 ' '  "  ■' 
use  of  Scripture,  115. 
equal  dignin-  of  bishops,  no.  aa  con- 
troversy wim  Johannes  vijirrfi/rJc  115. 
Exercises  supreme  judicial  authority  in 
Spain,  1 1 8.  His  relations  with  the  Frank- 
ish  church,  119.  Friend  to  the  notions  of 
a  magical  influence  connected  with  the 
Lord's  supper,  135.    Events  of  hia  life, 

141.  His  influence  on  chnrch-psalmody, 

142.  Hia  zeal  for  preaching,  142.  IQs 
rcgula  pastoralia,  1 42.  Influence  of  Ati- 
gostin  on  bun,  143.  Hh  doctrine  of  pre- 
destiimtion,  144.  On  the  relation  of 
grace  to  free-will,  144.  Hia  treatment 
of  ethical  science.  His  moralia,  148,  On 
love  and  the  cardinal  virtues,  148. 
Against  mere  opna  operatnm,  149.  On 
iaiae  humility  and  truthfulness,  150.  On 
the  relation  of  "  reason"  to  "  faith,"  150. 
On  the  ancient  literature,  150.  The  com- 
mentary on  the  book  of  Kings  asciibed 
10  him,  150,  n.  7.  On  image-worship, 
198, 199.  His  transactions  with  Serenua 
of  Marseilles,  199. 

Gregory  II.,  pope  47, 48,  65,  n.  4,  His  let- 
ter to  Leo  the  Isanrian,  210. 

Gregory  III.,  pope,  on  the  mission  of  Bon- 
ifkce,  48,  n.  4.    Creates  him  archbishop. 


Gregory,  abbot,  Ms  first  acquaint! 
Boniface,  72.     In  Friesland,  •». 

Gregory,  bishop  of  Neo-Caeaarea,  231. 
Gregory,  governor  in  Africa,  1 84. 
Gregory,  archbiahop  of  Syracnse,  558. 
Gregory  IV.,  pope,  352. 
Gregory  V.,  pope,  374.    Banishment 
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Gregory  VI^  (Gratian),  pope,  377, 
Gregory  VII..  pope,  518. 
GHmkil.  English  ecclesiastic,  291. 
Gualbert,  ahbol  of  Vallamhrosa. 
Gudbrand,  (Gudbrandalen),  298. 
Guido,  archbishop  of  Milan,  393. 
Guitmund  of  Aversa,  529,  a.  3. 
Gundohttd,  king  of  the  Bui^ndians,  5,  i 

2.     Defends  jBdgmGnls  of  God,  130. 
Gundobald,  429,  n.  4. 
Guudnir,  founder  of  a  sect  in  Arras,  597. 
Guiiild,  wife  of  Uarald  Blaatand,  288. 
Onntbert,  monk,  479, 
GQniher,  ar  "  '  ' 
Guntrani,  k    „ 

Gnrm,  king  of  Denmark,  288. 
Gylas,  Hungarian  prince,  330. 

H. 

Hacon,  prince  cf  Norway,  393. 

Hadeby,  (Sleswic),  375. 

Hadelbod,  bishop,  275. 

Hadrian,  a.bbot,  25, 152. 

Hadrian  I,,  pope,  on  the  power  of  the  Ro- 
man see,  120,  n.  1.  His  waxnings  ad- 
dressed to  Charlemagne,  121,  n.  4.  On 
gifts  of  CoasCanUne,  120,  n.  1.  Zealous 
foe  dmrch-paalmody,  128.  On  the  Apos- 
tolical decree,  166,  n.  6.  Conduct  in  the 
image-controversy,  227.  Sends  a  letter 
in  reply  to  the  libii  Carolini,  to  Charlc- 
ma^e,  243, 

Hadnan  II,,  pope,  361,  Contends  for  the 
recognition  of  the  Psendo-Isidorean  de- 
i;rctus,  361,  His  position  to  the  Greek 
church, 

Eaimo  of  Halberstadt^  458. 

Halinardus,  archbishop  of  Lyons,  377,  n.  I, 

Halitgar,  archbishop  of  Cambray,  272,  Di- 
rcctiona  respecting  penance,  137.  On 
penance  and  lime  of  penance,  HO. 

Hallr  of  Sido,  303, 

Hamburg,  Central  point  of  Northern  mis- 
sions, 277,     Destroyed,  278, 

Hanno.  archbishop  of  Cologne,  39G. 

Harald  Er^,  prince  of  Jutland,  271,  Be- 
comes a  Cbrislian  and  is  banished,  275. 

Harald  Blaatand,  king  of  Denmark,  suc- 
cessor of  Gnrm,  288.  Becomes  a  Chris- 
tian, 288,    Banished  by  his  son,  290. 

Hari,  Horic's  governor,  286. 

Heligoland,  Willibrord  there,  45.  Lindger, 
planter  of  Christianity  there,  79. 

Henry,  archbishop  of  Ravenna,  307,  n,  2. 

Henry  L,  of  Germany,  288. 

Henry  HI,,  of  Germany,  377. 

Henry  IV.,  of  Germany,  396. 

Henry  IL,  of  France,  507. 

Heracliua,  Greek  emperor,  conquers  the 
Persians,  61,  His  formulary  of  union 
for  the  purpose  of  uniting  the  Moiiophy- 
sites  with  the  Catholic  church,  176.  Sec 
his  edict  in^cai^  t^i  marei^ 

Herard,  bishop  of  Tonrs,  426. 

Heribald,  of  Auxerre,  497. 

Horibert,  ecclesiastic,  595. 


Hcribert,  archbishop  of  Milan,  600. 

Heridac,  priest,  271. 

Heii^r,  of  Laub,  SOI, 

Herigar,  (Hergeir),  276. 

Herluin,  abbot  of  Bee,  400,  n.  4. 

Hermannus  Contractus,  593,  n,  4. 

HcrmiU  in  Italy,  418. 

Hiallli,  of  Iceland,  302, 

IlierotheuE.  monk,  330. 

Hildebrand,  monk,  (Gregory  VH,),  379, 
Tricud  of  Gregory  VI.,  380.  His  jour- 
ney to  Rome,  381 ,  His  efforts  to  pro- 
mote a  reformation,  382  —  384,  Made 
sub-deacon  of  tho  Romish  church,  386. 
See  Gregory  VH, 

Hilduin,of  St.  Denis,  466. 

Hinkmar,  archbishop  of  Rheims,  35S,  401, 
His  pastoral  instructions,  427.  His  view 
of  image-worship,  440.  His  controversy 
with  Gottahalk,  478  — 480. 

Hinkmar,  bishop  of  Laon,  364. 

Holum,  episcopal  see  in  Iceland,  306. 

Homiliana,  the  ancient  falsified,  126,  Tiiat 
of  Paul  ^e  Deacon,  136. 

Honorins,  pope,  in  favor  of  MonolheletiBm, 
179.    Anathematized,  195. 

Honorius  n.,  pope,  396, 

Horae  canonicao,  106. 

Horic  I.,  king  of  Denmwk,  277, 

Horic  11.,  his  successor,  285. 

Hugo  of  Flavigny,  518,  n.  2. 

Hugo  of  Langres,  606. 

Hngo  Capet,  king  of  France,  368. 

Hugo,  reformer  of  monachism,  418. 

Humbert,  Cardinal,  518. 

Hungary,  spread  of  Chrisdauity  in,  330 — 
335. 

Huans,  see  Avares. 

I 

Ibn-Wahab,  on  China,  89,  n.  4. 

Iceland,  spread  of  Christianity  in,  300 — 306. 

Icia(Idal,278. 

Ignatius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  558, 
His  origin,  558.  Controversy  between 
the  Greek  and  Rom.  churches  respecting 
his  patriarchate,  569, 

Ignis  purgatorins,  135. 

Ignis  Saeer.  408,  n.  1. 

Igor,  Russian  grand  Prince,  327. 

iMefonsus,  Spanish  bishop,  581,  n.  3, 

Images,  superstitions  use  of  them  in  the 
Greek  charch,  200.  As  sponsors  at 
baptism,  201.  Images  specially  wor- 
shipped, 201. 

Image-controversies,  197  —  243.  General 
participation  in  them,  197.  In  the  time 
of  Leo  the  Isaurian,  203  —  214.  Of 
Constantine  Copronymns,  214  —  223. 
Of  Leo  IV,  223—224.  Of  Constan- 
tine the  younger  and  Irene,  224  —  333. 
Participation  of  the  Western  church  in 
them,  233  —  243,  In  the  Greek  church, 
633  — .543 
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churcli.  200.  Reaction  against  the  ex- 
travagance of,  201.  In  the  liomish 
church,  233.  In  the  Frank  church,  233. 
Comhalted  by  A^obard  of  Lvons,  428. 
By  Ciandiua  of  Turin,  433.  Views  of 
Jonas  of  Orleans,  439.  Of  Walafrid 
Swabo,  440. 

Ina,  English  king,  on  pnnishment  in  tlie 
chordi  of  criminala  who  took  refug« 
there,  104. 

Indiculus  Inminosus  of  Alvar,  343. 

Indnlgeneies,  origin  of,  52,  n.  6  — 138. 

In&nt  Imptism,  496. 

Inge-Olo&on,  Swedi^  ^gi  291. 

Interdict,  454. 

Interstitia,  93. 

Ion,  Iiish  bishop,  307. 

lona  St,  10. 

Irene  Greek  empress,  friend  of  images,  her 
character,   223.     Obtains   the   govem- 

Her  efforts  lo  promote  image-worsiiip, 
aa.s. 


Isidore  of  Pelusnim,  abbot,  big  judgment 
respecting  the  holding  of  slares,  99, 

Isloif^SOS. 

Israel,  bishop,  460,  n.  6. 

Italy,  orders  of  monks  in,  418  — 420.  Pro- 
gress of  Christianity  in,  469. 

Itnehoe,  272. 

Ized,  Caliph,  203,  n.  1. 


Jabdidtaha,  Nestorian  missionary,  89. 

Jacob  Amund,  Swedish  king,  292. 

Jacob,  Thondracian,  588.     His  doctrine, 

589. 
Jaroslaw  (Taroslaw),  Rnssian  prince,  330. 
Jeremiah,  archbishop  of  Sens,  952. 
Johannes,  bishop  of  Costnitz,  36. 
Johannes    Eleemosynarins,    patriarch    of 

Alexandria,  on  t£e  treatment  of  slaves, 


Johannes   njorfnT^f,    patriarch   of  Con- 

Johannes  III.,  pope,  119,  n.  1. 

John  of  Damascus,  defence  of  Chrislianilj 
against  Mohammedanism,  88.  His  doc- 
trinal manaol,  169  — 197.  His  origin, 
206,  n.  3.  ms  opposition  lo  lales  of 
dr^ons  and  fairies.  207,  n.  1.  His  dis- 
course in  favor  of  image-worship,  207 
—  208.  On  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  554. 

John,  patriarch  of  Conslantinople,  196. 
His  letter  to  Conslantinc  of  Rome,  197, 

John,  monk,  S28. 

John,  whether  rightly  called  founder  of  the 
Paulidan  sect?  24'6. 

John  of  Omun,  250,  n.  1. 


John,  bishop  of  Mecklenburg,  327. 

John,  bishop  of  Herac^lca,  570. 

John,  bishop  of   Sabina  (Silvester  ni.), 

John,  bishop  of  Veletri  (Benedict  X.), 
387. 

John,  bishop  of  Trani,  480. 

John  VIII.,  pope.  His  transactions  with 
Methodins,  317  —  321.  Bestows  the 
imperial  throne  of  Geimany  on  Charles 
the  Bald,  366.  His  position  in  relation 
to  the  Greek  church,  573. 

JohnXII.(Octayian),367.  Deposed  on  ac- 
connt  of  his  immoralities  by  Otto  1, 36S. 

John  Xlll.,  pope,  324. 

Joh  XV.,  pope,  contends  for  the  Psendo- 
Isidorean  Deiretais,  368. 

John  XIX.,  pope,  580. 

John  Scotus  Erigena,  461.  His  theologi- 
cal system,  462  —466.  His  doctrine  of 
predestination,  485.  His  doctrine  of  the 
Lord's  supper,  500.  His  view  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Holir  Spirit,  556. 

Jolin,  founder  of  the  congregation  of  Yal- 
■  mbrosa,419. 
mna  (Joan)  female  pope  (fabulous  1e- 

mnes,  abbot  of  St.  Gorze,  345. 

Johannes  of  Damascus,  554. 

Johannes,  martyr,  338. 

Johannes,  archbishop  of  Placenza,  423. 

Johannes  the  Grammarian,  533.  Tutorof 
the  emperor  Tbeophilns,  547. 

Johannes  Tiimisccs,  Greek  em]>eror,  58T. 

Jonas  of  Orieans,  contends  against  Clandi- 
ns  of  Turin,  439.  Against  reliance  on 
outward  works,  452.     His  writings,  459. 

Joseph,  head  of  the  Paulicians,  250. 

Joseph,  Oeconomus  of  the  church  in  Con- 
stantinople, 536. 

Judith,  empress,  S72. 

Judgments  of  God,  130  —  449. 

Jurisdiction,  spiritual,  452. 

Justice,  administration  of,  102. 

Justinian,  Greet  emperor,  founder  of  rights 
of  patronage,  109. 

Justinian  11.,  Greek  emperor,  196. 


Karlomann,  55  —  56. 

Kent,  converted  by  Angustin,  12.  Sup- 
pression of  Christianity  in.  1 3. 

Kopta  (Copts),  their  Monophys itism ;  pa- 
triarchate foonded  among  them,  88,  n.  4. 
The  Nubians  and  Abyssiniana  subject  to 
this  patriarchate,  90. 

Kodrau,  300. 

Koran,  moral  element  in  the,  B5.  Gnostic 
elements  in  the,  86,  n  1.  On  the  mission 
of  Mohammed,  86,  n.  2.    ■ 

KyUean   (Kiliati)   in  Wurabui^i   assassi 


Krvnju/Jirai,  256,  n.  1. 

KupHn,  333. 

Kyrkujolsa  (Slavonian),  324. 
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Landrich,  among  Ihe  Fries) anders,  79. 

LanflHlfdeCotta,391, 

Landulf  de  St.  Panlo,  390,  n.  3. 

Lanfranc,  470  —  506  —513. 

Lanfriet.  382. 

Lapidcs  nncti,  300,  n.  1. 

Last  judgment,  eupcetalion  of  lh«,  470, 
n.  S. 

Laurentina  [Lawrence),  presbyler,  among 
the  Anglo  Saiions,  11.  Sent  to  Rome, 
14.  Augnsdn's  successor,  18.  His  vis- 
ion, 19. 

Lesjider,  bishop  of  Seville,  118. 

Leidrad,  archbishop  of  Lj^ns,  167  —  168. 

Lcif,  307. 

Leo  III.,  pope,  103,  n.  1.  Crowns  Charle- 
magne emperor,  120.  Complaiats  against 

Leo  the  Isanrian,  Greek  emperor,  ensm^ 
of  image-worship,  202.  Ilia  first  ordi- 
nance against  the  idolatrous  worship  of 
im^es,  204.  His  transactions  with  Ger- 
manus,  204.  His  law  gainst  all  rdi- 
gioua  images,  209.  Whj  he  was  &vor- 
ably  disposed  to  the  PaulieJans  ?  243. 

Leo,  bishop  of  Phocea,  219,  n.  1. 

Leo  IV.,  Greek  emperor,  enemy  of  images, 
223.  His  conduct  towards  the  friends 
of  images ;  his  death,  224. 

Leo  the  Armenian,  persecutes  the  Pauli- 
cians,  256. 

Lot  IIIt  pope,  555. 

Leo  VIIt  pope,  368. 

Leo  IX,,  pope,  378.  founds  a  new  epoch 
in  the  history  of  the papocy,378.  rights 
against  the  Normans,  3S5.  Canonized 
as  a  Saint  386,  Appears  again-  "- 
rengarius.  507,  Against  Michael 
laiins,  581. 
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Leo,  abbot, 

Leo,  bishop  of  Achria,  580. 

Leo  the  Gcammariaii,  568. 

Leo  Allatins,  573. 

I.eo  the  Armenian,  532.  His  attempts 
abolish  image-worship,  533.  His  c( 
troTCrsy  on  this  subject  with  Nicephoi 
and  Theodora?,  533  — 537.  His  me 
nres  for  abolishing  the  images,  538. 

Leo  VL,  the  Philosopher,  Greek  emperor, 
578. 

Leuderich,  bishop  of  Bremen,  279 

Lenthard,  fenalic,  603. 

Lewis  the  Pious,  351.  — 271  — 2 
image-worship,  551. 

Lewis  III,  of  France,  401, 

Liafilag,  bishop  of  Ripen,  291. 

libentms,  archbishop  of  Bremen, 

Libellipoeniteutiales,  137. 

Liber  nontificaUs,  351,  n.  1. 

Ijbri  CaroUni,  their  author,  235.  A^aJnst 
fanatical  destraclion  of  imi^^  235. 
Against  superstitious  worship  of  images, 
S36.  On  the  design  and  use  of  imatjes, 
236.    On  the  opposition  of  Ihe  standing 

62- 


points  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
237.  On  the  Holy  Scriptures;  on  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  238.  On  relics,  239. 
On  tlie  use  of  images  and  of  incense, 
239.  Aj^ainst  miracles  said  to  be  per- 
formed by  images,  240.  Against  the 
argument  in  favor  of  iioage-worship  de- 
rived from  dreams,  240.  On  the  worship 
of  Saints,  241.  Against  Byzantine  Ba- 
siieolatry,  241. 
Liege,  sect  there.  See  Arras. 
Life,   the    Christian,   123-140.  — 425  — 

455. 
Liaoi  (Usieux),  president  of  the  sett  at 

Orleans,  595. 
Liudger,  his  education,  79.     Hia  labors,  79. 

Hts  death,  80. 
Livin,  in  Brabant,  43. 
Lossugn,  305. 
London,  chosen  by  Gregory  the  Great  for 

an  archiepiscopal  see,  16. 
Longobards,    Arians,  come    over  to  the 

Catholic  church,  1 1 7. 
Lorch  (Laureacam),  332. 
Lord's   supper,  idea  of  sacrifice  in,    135. 
A^gical  eReets  of  the,  135.    Mischievous 
inflnence  of  this  notion,  136. 
Lord's  supper,  doctrine  of  the,  494  —  S30, 
Dotrine  of  transubsmntiation  according 
to  Paschasius  Badbcrt,  494  —497.  Strug- 
gle for  its  recognition,  49 S.    Compart 
with  the  doctrine  of  liatramnos,  498. 
Doctrine  of  Ihe  Lord's  supper  according 
t«  John  Scotus,  500.    Eatherins  of  Ve- 
rona, Gerbert,  Herigar,  on  this  sabjeet, 
501.     Doctrine    of    Berengarius,   502. 
Controversies     on    this     doctrine,    516. 
Eusehins  Bruno  on  the  doctrine  of  tran- 
Bubstantiation,    517.      Triumph   of  this 
doctrine,  519.    More  particular  account 
of   the   doctrine    of    Berengarius,   521. 
Compatison  of  his  doctrine  with  that  of 
Paschasins  Radbert,  528. 
Lolhaire  of  Lotharingia,  353. 
I^thaire  1I„  361. 

Lnitprand,  bishop  of  Cremona,  367- 
Ludmilla,  322. 

Lull,  acne  by   Boniface  to   the  pope,  69, 
Consecrated  bishop,   70.     At  disagree- 
ment with  abbot  Slnrm,  75,  n.  1. 
Luxeuil,  30. 


Macarius,  patriarch  of  Antioch,  194. 

Magnoald  (Magnus), 37. 

Majolus,  reformer  of  Monachism,  418. 

MansES  eecle-siae,  101,  n.  5. 

Manuel,  nncle  of  the  young  emperor 
Michael  III.,  547. 

Mary,  fanatic,  340. 

Mary,  vir^n,  opponents  to  the  worship  of, 
86.  Festival  in  her  honor,  see  Festivals. 
Legend  respecting  her  departure  from 
the  world.  134.  Decree  of  the  council 
of  Constantinople  (an.  754),  with  regard 
to  her  worship,  218. 
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Marotiitcs,  their  Monotheletism,  197. 

Marozio,  366. 

Marun,  abbot,  197. 

Maccin  of  Tours,  consiaeration  in  which 

he  was  held,  miracles  at  his  tomb,  7. 

Gregory  of  Touib  concerning  him,  7,  n. 

I,n.a,132.    See  Festivals. 
Martin  I.,  pope,  convokes  the  Laleran  coan- 

dl  (an.  64S),  186.    Defence  of  him.telf, 

1S7.    PolitioJ  charges  brought  against 

ise— 

191. 

Masses  for  the  dead,  136. 

Mathfred,  count,  459. 

Maurice,  Greek  emperor.  97. 

Maurqs,  bishwi  of  Fiinfkicchen,  334,  S.  2. 

Moximus  of  Turin,  on  the  Arians,  5,  n.  2. 

Maximus,  abbot,  171.  On  vassal^,  171, 
n.  S.  On  the  end  of  the  creation  and  of 
redemption.  171.  On  the  relaUon  of  the 
two  natures  in  Christ,  173,  On  tJie  pro- 
eresaire  and  continnous  development  of 
divine  iTiveladons,  173.  On  ftilh,  174. 
On  love,  174.  On  prayer,  174.  On  the 
temporal  and  the  eternal  life,  restoration, 
175.  Head  of  the  DyotheliCe  party,  181. 
His  aminieuts  against  Monothelcti 


is  disputation  with  Pyrrhus,  184. 


•oAm. 


death,  193. 

Medshqaik,  Throndracenian.  588. 

Metchites,  88,  n.  4. 

Mellitos,  abbot,  sent  to  the  Anglo  Saxons, 
15.  Archbishop  of  London,  16.  Ban- 
ished from  Essex,  18. 

Mentz,  archbishopric  of,  66. 

Methodius,  monk,  315. 

Methodius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
649. 

Metropolitan  Constitution,  in  the  German 
church, III. 

Micliael  Curopalatcs  (Bhaugabe),  Greek 
emperor,  persecutes  the  Pauhciaus,  2.56. 

Michael  (Bogoris),  308. 

Michael  Cenilarius,  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople, 580.  Takes  his  stand  against 
the  Romieh  chuFch,  531. 

Michael  II.,  Greek  emperor,  543. 

Michael  III.,  Greek  emperor,  549. 

Miesco  (Miescislaw)  Duke  of  Poland, 
330. 

Sfigetina,  Spanish  errorist  157.  n.  I. 

Mifcn,  Controversies  tliere,  397  — 400. 

Missae  privatae,  136. 

Missi,  122. 

Missions,  in  Denmark  and  Sweden,  271  — 
293.  In  Iceland,  300.  In  Hungary, 
330  —  3.^5. 

Mistiwoi,  Wendish  prince,  3S5. 

Mohammed,  his  appearance,  84.  His  re- 
ligions tone  of  mind,  65.  IBs  iirst  in- 
tentions, 86.  His  opposition  to  idola- 
tora,  to  Jnilaism  and  Chrislianity,  86. 
His  ground  in  opposition  to  the  essence 
of  Christianity.  87.  His  use  of  apocry- 
phal gospels.  87. 


Mohammed,  Arabian  Caliph  in  Spain,  143, 


relation  to  Judaism,  87.    Means  of  iti 

Monachi^m,  its  decline  in  France,  30.  Its 
influence  iu  the  Greek  church,  169, 
History  of  in  the  fourth  period,  414. 
Beforms  of,  414. 

Monks,  opponents  of,  86  —  221.  OriaUai, 
their  principle  to  hold  no  persons  aa 
slaves,  99.  Bising  estimation  in  which 
they  were  held,  106  —  224.  Extrava- 
gance of  fanatical  monkish  asceticism 
in  Italy.  418.  Their  resistance  to  the 
Iconoclasts,  219. 

Monkish  mio  of  Benedict  of  Aniane,  414. 

Monophysitism,  among  the  Copta,  88.  In 
tlie  Armenian  church,  261. 

MonotheletieeontroversicB,  175  —  198,  In- 
ternal and  external  eausca  of  the  same, 
179,  Dogmatic  interests  of  the  Mono- 
theietic  part  J,  173, 

Monotheletism,  its  approiiiination  to  Do- 
cetism,  182,  n,  2  CondemnatiOD  of  it, 
199,  Its  supremacy  under  Fhihppicus, 
196.    Among  the  Maronites,  197, 

Monlfort,  sect  there,  600.  Ita  doctrioes, 
601. 

Moravia,  spread  of  Chnatianity  in,  315 
—  321. 

Mosbnrgi  316 

Moyroar,  Moravian  prince,  316. 


Nalgod,  disciple  of  Majolns,  418,  n.  1. 

Natalia,  bish«i  of  Salona,  114. 

Kanm,  disciple  of  Methodius,  320,  n.  2, 

Nazarius,  preaches  in  Milan  agamst  the 
corruption  of  morals,  391. 

Nefridias,  bishop  of  Narbonne,  167. 

Kestorians,  active  in  promoting  the  spread 
of  Christianity,  89. 

Nieephorus,  Greek  emperor,  condnct  to- 
wards the  Pauliciana,  254. 

Nicephoras,  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
259.  —  533.  His  controversy  with  teo 
the  Armenian  on  the  abolition  of  images, 
533  —  933,  Deposed,  539.  His  orifnn, 
533,  n,  1, 

Nicetaa,  abbot,  541. 

Nicetua,  ecclesiastic,  550. 

Nicetaa,  Pectoratus,  583. 

Mcetas,  (Ignatios),  553. 

Nicetius  of  Triers,  8,  n.  I. 

Nicolaus,  monk,  542. 

Sicholas  I.,  pope,  his  prescripts  to  the  Bul- 
garians, 310.  His  conduct  ton-ards  Lo- 
Uiaire  of  Lolharinpia,  353.  His  princi- 
ples for  the  foundarioa  of  the  papal 
monachism,  360.  His  conduct  in  the 
controversy  between  Photins  and  Igna- 
tius, 961, 

Nicholas  II.,  pope,512. 

Hilus   the   Younger,   420,     His  lalmrs  in 
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Ilaly,  579.    In  the  Greek  cliurcli,  420. 

His  dealh,  423. 
NinjBs,  among  the  Picts,  10. 
NoithumberlaiiiJ.  Chriatianity  there,  19. 
Horway,  spread  of  Christianity  there,  293 

—300. 
Hotter  (Labeo),4"I. 
Nolting  of  Verona,  475. 
Narapioi,  among  the  PauUdans,  their  bnsi- 


Octarian  (Jolin  XH-),  387. 

Odilo,  reformer  of  monachism,  41 B. 

Odinear,  bishop,  291. 

Odo,  archhishop  of  Cantecbnry,  288. 

Odo,  ahbot  of  Clnny,  444.     Ecformer  c 

monacbisiD,  417. 
Odoacer,  2S,  n.3. 
Oecumenins  of  Tricim,  531. 
Ofik,  English  kii^,  121,  n.  4. 
Oil,  conseeralion  with.     See  extreme  nni 

Olga   (Helena)   Russian   grand  princess, 

323. 
Olof.  Swedish  king,  283. 
Olof  Sliiutfconnnne,  Swedish  king,  291. 
Olof  Trjgweson,  liing  of  the  Nonnans, 

296. 
Olof  the  Thick  of  Norway,  297. 
Olopuen,  Nestorian  priest,  in  China,  89. 
Olympius,  Exarch  of  Eavcnna,  186. 
Oracles,  sought  for  in  the-  Scriptnreji,  1 29. 
Of  the  Samts,  129.    Laws  (^^inst,  129. 
Ori^ades,  islands,  spread  of  Christianity  in 

306. 
Ordinationesalnolatae,  lOR. 
Orj^n.  128. 

Orfeans,  sect  there,  593,    Docetic  doctrine! 
taught  there,  594.    Saerameiils  of, the 
se«t,  549.     Conncil  against  them,  596. 
Orthorp,  church  there,  50. 
Oswald,  king  of  Northumberland,  20. 
Oswin,  king  of  Sussex,  45. 
Otftied,  German  preacher,  425. 
Othol.,  of  Germany,  324  —  327,367. 
Otho  IIt  of  Germany. 
Otbo  III.,  of  Germany,  374  —  422. 
Ollio  of  Fteisingen,  381, n.  2. 


Pflderhom,  diet  of,  273. 

Pallium,  badge  of  archicpiacopal  dignity, 

119,  n.  2, 
Pandnlf,  prince  of  Capua,  423. 
Papa  uniTersalis.  11.^. 
Papacy,  111-     History  of,  346.-400. 
Paracondaces,  abbot,  256. 
Pardulus  of  Laon,  490. 
PascliiJ  fcstivd.    See  Easter  festival. 
Paschalis  I,,  pope,  433. 
Paschasitis  liadbert,  494.     Ills  doctrine  of 


the  Lord's  snppcr,  495  —497,  499. 
assan,  bishopric  there,  S5. 
Pasloral  instructions,  426. 
Pataria  (Patarenes)  popular  party  in  Mi- 
lan, 393. 
Patinus  of  Lyons,  39,  n.  3. 
Patronage  rights  of.  first  establishment  of 
them,   109.      Their     cnlargemeni,    110. 
Abuse  of  them,  400. 
Patrimonium  Petri,  120.     Enlarged,  122. 
Paul  I,  pope,  234. 

Paolicians,  their  origin.  244.  Derivation 
of  (he  name,  247.  Their  founder,  247. 
Their  adherence  m  the  N,  T,  particularfy 
to  the  writings  of  St.  Paul,  247.  Dis- 
tinguished teachers  among  ihem,  248. 
Persecutions  against  them,  248  —  256. 
Divisionsamong  them,  2S0  — 251.  Their 
opposition  to  image- worship,  250.  Their 
spread  in  Asia  Minor,  250.  Ealsa  accn- 
sationsbrongliti^ainstthem,  253.  Their 
conspiracy  and  flight,  256.  Their  irrup- 
tion into  the  Roman  provinces.  256. 
Doetrim  of  the  Paulicians.  256.  On  the 
creation  of  the  world,  257.  On  the  De- 
miurge, 257.  On  heaven,  257.  On  hu- 
man nature,  258.  On  redemption  and 
thepersonof  the  Redeemer,  260.  Against 
the  worship  ot  the  vii^in  Mary,  262.  On 
the  passion  of  Christ,  262.  Against  the 
adoration  of  the  cross,  262.  Against  the 
celebration  of  the  sacraments,  263.  Their 
ecclesiastical  institutions,  263.  Church 
offices  among  Ihem,  264.  Their  system 
of  morality,  265.  Written  recoras  of 
the  faith  among  them,  267.  Proceedings 
of  flie  empress  Theodora  and  of  tfie 
emperor  Tiimisces  against  them,  587. 

Paul  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  185  — 
246. 

Paulinus,  bishop  of  York,  19. 

Paulinus,  Canonical  priest  at  Metz,  910. 

Paulus  Diaconus,  hia  Homiliarium,  126. 

Paulas,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  i^ 
signs  his  office,  225. 

Paulus,  head  of  the  Paulician  sect,  249. 

Penance,  system  of,  136  —  450.  Self-casti- 
gation  defended  by  Damiani,  451.  Pri- 
vate and  public  penance,  137.  Grades 
of  gnilt  distinguished,  453. 

PerfectQS.  martyr,  338. 

Perun,  Slavonian  idol,  327. 

Pcswill,  priest,  521,  n.  2. 

Peter,  113.  Ejected  by  tlie  Paulicians, 
269.    See  Festivals. 

Peter,  monk  among  the  Anglo  Saxons,  11, 
Sent  to  Rome,  14. 

Peter,  monk,  378. 

Peter,  patriarch  of  Antioch,  584. 

Peter,  archbishop  of  Amalfi,  583 

Philagathns  [John  of  Placenia),  422. 

Philippicus,  Greek  emperor,  friend  of  Mo- 
nothetetism,  196. 

Photin,  his  erroneous  doctrines  spread 
among  the  Waraskians,  Bavarians  and 
Burgtiiidians,  38. 

Photins,  patriarch  of  Coostantinople,  558. 
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His  emilition,  530,  An  image-worship- 
per,  559.  ConWoversy  Iwtween  the 
Greek  and  Ruduhi  churclies  respecting 
iaa  putriarchate,  574. 

Pi^m  of  Passitu,  331. 

Pagrimagea,  opposer  of,  57.  Adranfa^a 
of,  118.  Caatioos  agoinsC  busting  in, 
131. 

I^pin  of  Heristal.  maj.  dam..  44. 

ripin  the  little,  maj.  dom..  66.  Anoinlci] 
king,  69.  Increasea  the  patriiDony  of 
St.  Potcr,  119.  Improves  the  church 
psalmody,  127.    Inwiiluces  organs,  128, 

Pladd'ius,  495. 

Plato,  monk,  100. 

Plalon.  monk,  536,  n.  1. 

Poland,  sjiread  of  Christianitj  in,  330. 

Poijcronius,  monk,  195 

Pomilui  (Slavonian),  324. 

Popes,  their  dependence  on  the  East  Ro- 
man emperors,  117.  Relation  to  the 
Spanish  ehnrch,  117.  Declarations  eon- 
cerning  their  powers,  120. 

Poppo,  archliiflhop  of  Triers. 

Poppo,  bishop  of  Brixcn  (Uamasiiis  II,), 
378. 

Poppo.  priest  from  North  Fricsland.  289. 

Preaching,  124— 125. 

Predestination,  doctrine  of,  Clement  on, 
62.  Injurious  consequences  of  Angus- 
tin's,  77,  n.  1.  Gregory  the  Great  on,  in 
the  fourth  period,  471  —  494. 

Privinna,  Moravian  prince,  316. 

Probns,  heretic,  602. 

Procopius,  bishop  of  Caesarea,  576,  n.  3. 

RuTincial  synods,  restored  in  France,  55. 
Against  erroneous  teachers,  S6.  Par- 
ticipation of  monaiths  in.  95.  Gradually 
go  out  of  use,  95. 

ProzjmiI*8,  584. 

Prudentius  of  Troges,  481  —489. 

Psendo  Isidorian  Decretals,  346. 

Pjrrhus,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  1 


Eabanus    Mauras,    archbishop    of  Mf 
457.    His  rules  of  religiovis  instruct 
457.     His  writings,  457.     Opponent    of 
Gottshalk's  doctrine,  475.    Hjh  dof  " 
of  predestination.  476. 

Hadbord,  king  ot  Ihe  Frieslanders,  4S 
45,  47. 

Sadbod,  archbishop  of  Utrecht,  405. 

Hadbod,  bishop  of  Triers,  403,  n.  I. 

Radegast,  Wcndish  idol,  327. 

Badislav  (Rastices),  Moravian  prince, 

Badla,  disciple  of  Adalbert  of  Prague. 

Bamihed,  president  of  thasectin  Cambray 
and  Arras,  599. 

Eatherius  of  Verona,  469.  Contends 
against  the  rndenCBs  of  the  clergy.  469. 
His  view  of  fasts,  pilgrimages,  441.  Con- 
tenils  against  the  sensuous  anthropomor- 
phism,   443.      Agunat    image-worship. 


443.     His  writings,  469.    His  vl 
Lord's  supper,  501. 

'  Corbie,  his  doclrli 


e  of  the 


Lord's  sttpper,  497 — 498.    Defends  the 
Latin  church,  567. 
Rceafrid,  archbishop  of  Sevilla,  340. 
Reckared,  king  of  the  West  Goths,  goes 

over  to  tlie  Catholic  church,  118. 
Itegensbai^,  bishopric  oC  55. 
Reginald,  bishop  of  Liege,  598,  n.  a. 
Regino  of  PrOni,  on  Sends,  108,  n.  1. 
Religions  inswaction,  124  —  125.    To  be 
promoted  bv  the   founding  of  schools, 
427. 
Relics,  worship  of,  446. 
Remlgins  of  Rheims,  8.    See  FestivaJs. 
Remigius  of  Lyons,  491. 
Responsates,  117,  n.  2. 
Restoration,  doctrine  of  final,  bv  Maxi- 

mus,  179. 
Ecthre,  principal  seat  of  Wend  idolatry, 

325. 
Rhodoald,  bishop  of  Porto,  562. 
Richard,  ecclesiastic,  508,  n.  1. 
Richhald,  arch-priest,  317,  n,  2. 
Riculf,  bishop  of  Soissons,  427. 
Rinibert,  disciple  and  biographer  of  AnS' 

char,  281.    Missiona 
Ripen,  286. 
Robert,  king  of  France,  450. 
Eodulf,  liishop,  297,  n.  1. 
Eomuald,  founder  of  tiie  Camaldulensian 

order,  419. 
Eolhad,  Roman  bishop,  359. 
Rudbert   (Buprecht)    bishop   of  Worms, 

among  the  Bavarians,  40. 
Rugi,  338,  n.  4. 

Rurik,  first  Russian  prince.  327. 
Russians,    spread  of  Christianitv   aiuoag 
the,  327, 


isionary,  287, 


Sabbas,  disciple  of  Methodius,  320,  n.  2. 

Sabacism  among  the  Arabians,  84. 

Sabert,  king  of  Essex,  16. 

Sablgotha,  enthusiast,  341, 

Sacraments,   rejected  by   the  Paullciana, 

263. 
Sagittarius,  bishop  of  Gap,  119,  n.  1. 
Sagnin,  archbishop  of  Sens,  371,  n.  I. 
Saint-worship,  133-133.    Decree  of  the 

council  of  Constantinople  on,  (754). 217. 
Salonins,  bishop  of  Embrun,  119,  n.  1. 
Sakbnrg,  bishopric  there,  40  —  55, 
Samson,  abbot  of  Cordova,  335.  n.4. 
Samson,  on  the  imposition  of  hands,  63, 

Sarolta,  daughter  of  Gylas,  331. 

Sanl,  bishop  of  Cordova,  340. 

Saxons,  first  attempt  to  convert  the,  44. 
Reasons  of  their  opposition  to  Clirist- 
ianitv,  75.    Conquest  of  the,  78,    Force 


Scliola  Palatina,  154. 


m,  78. 
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Scboola,  fontidation  of  in  France,  426. 

Scliools,  singing,  128. 

Sects,  histtar  of,  243  —  270. 

Sch,  78. 

S«mbat,  Thondradan,  5S8, 

Sends,  107  — 108. 

Sergins  (Tychicas)  reformer  of  Hie  Pauli- 
cuins,  251.  False  accusations  brought 
againsc  Mm,  253.  Opponent  of  the  cru- 
sades of  the  Pauliciana,  256,  His  assas- 
sinalaon,  256.    A  fragment  of  one  of  his 

Seisins,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  iiis 
judgment  respecting  the  formulary  of 
union  of  Heradius,  177.  Hia  Tiew  of 
tbe  Monotlioktian  controversj,  178.  His 
good  underalauding  with  Honorius  of 


Borne,  179. 
Serenua  of  Marseilles,  199-233. 

Servatna  LupuB,  abbot  of  Feirierea,  459. 
His  doctrine  of  predestination,  482. 

Sereriaus,  170. 

Severiuos  among  the  Germans,  25.  His 
origin,  25,  n.  2.  His  labors.  26,  His 
miraeles.  27. 

Sidonius,  63. 

Sidu-HaUr,  303. 

Siegismnnd,  king  of  the  Burgunciians, 
adonis  the  catholic  faiih,  6. 

Sigfrid,  English  ecclesiastic,  291. 

Signinnd  Bresteraon,  306. 

Sigtuna,  276. 

Sigurd,  295. 

Silyester  II.  (Gerhert)  pope,  375. 

Simon  (Gauibcrt),  bishop,  277. 

Simony,  in  the  Frank  church,  93.    With 

"  patronage  of  parochial  offices,  109.  In 
the  fourth  period,  394. 

Skalholt,  emsiopal  see  in  Iceland,  306. 

Stara,  in  West-Gothland,  292.  | 

Slavonians,  pagan  in  North  Germany,  84. 
Spread  of  Christianity  among  the,  315. 

SopWnius  monk,  opponent  of  the  com- 
pact with  the  Monophjsitts,  178.  Is 
made  pattiarch  of  Jeiusalem,  179.  llis 
circular  letter  expressing  DyoUieletisni, 

Spwn,  inflnence  of  the  church  in  that 
eottUtry  on  the  State,  96.  Eelation  of 
the  Spanish  to  the  Romish  church,  117. 
Renewal  in  that  country  of  the  contests 
of  the  Antiocbean  and  Alexandrian 
schools,  156. 

Stefner,  niissionfUT,  302. 

Stenfcil,  king  of  Denmark,  292. 

Stephanns,  209. 

Stephanas,  leader  of  the  monks  in  favor  of 
im^e-worship.  220.  His  conduct  before 
the  emperor,  220. 

Stephen  II.,  pope,  71,  n.  2.  Solidia  the 
aid  of  Pipin  against  the  Lonpobartls, 
119.  Arrogates  to  himself  the  right  of 
confirming  marriages  among  princes, 
120. 

Stephen,  president  of  the  sect  at  Orleans, 
595. 

Stephen,  Hungarian  prince,  333. 


Stndius,  .536. 

Sturm,  abbot,  73.  Founds  the 
ofHersfeIdandFulda,73  — 74.  Labors 
and  death,  75,  Diffienlties  with  arch- 
bishop Lull,  75,  n.  I. 

Saeno(Sven-Otto}  son  of  Harold  BlaaWnd, 
290. 

Suicide,  judgment  of  the  church  on,  102, 

Suidger,  bishop  of  Bamberg  (Clement  IL), 
378. 
Inn,  children  of  the,  587, 

Jnperstition,  promoted  by  the  clergy, 

Sussex,  Christianity  in,  22. 

Svidbert,  among  the  Boruchlnarians,  41, 

Sjmeon  (Simeon),  Sent  against  the  Pauli- 
cians,  248.  Becomes  head  of  the  sect 
under  the  name  of   Titus,  248,     His 

Imeon,  monk,  421. 
Symeon  (Simon),  magister,  568, 
Suve«dfl/ioi,  among  the  Pauhcians,  265. 
Y.vwfo!  Ticv&tiiTV,  196. 
Synods,  see  councils. 
Syria,  88  — 89. 

Sweden,  spread  of  Christianity  in,  291  — 
293. 


TalonoB,  Spanish  monastery,  339. 

Tangmar,  priest,  408,  n.  2. 

Tarasius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  SSS. 

Tempeetarii,  429,  n.  8. 

Tlianghrand,  priest  from  Bremen,  29S. 
Goes  to  Iceland,  303. 

Theoctista,  547. 

Theodelinde,  Longobardian  queea,  goes 
OTcr  to  the  Catholic  chnrcb,  117. 

Theodemir,  abbot,  433. 

Theodo  I.,  duke  of  Bavaria,  39. 

Theodo  IL,  dnke  of  Bavaria,  40. 

Theodora,  vicious  Roman  woman, 

Theodora,  Greek ""   ^' 

imago-worship,  34 b, 

Theodore,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  pro- 
motes customs  of  the  Eomish  church  in 
England,  25.  First  exercises  the  lighta 
of  a  primate,  25.  Promotes  eultare  in 
England,  152, 

Theodore  Abucara,  Defender  of  ChrlBtian- 
ity  against  Mohammedanism, 

Theodore,  bishop  of  Pharan,  hi 
Monothelite  |rarty, ""' 


J.  Introduces 


1   of  UlQ 


Theodore,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  19a 

Theodore,  presbyter,  defender  of  the  gen 
uineness  of  the  writings  ascribed  to  Dio 
nysiua  the  Areopagite,  170. 

Theodore,  bishop  of  Caria,  570,  n.  2. 

Theodoi'e,  monk,  547,  n,  1. 

Theodore,  protospatharius,  571. 

Theodoms  StudSta,  abbot,  against  the  hold- 
in"  of  slaves.  On  the  difference  of  the 
image-eontroversies  of  tlie  earlier  times, 
1 98.  On  the  oiCumenieal  council  held  at 
Constantinople  under  Irene,  228,  n.  3. 
Against  Moody  persecutions  of  heretics 
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255.  IBs  cciucalion,  r>36,  n.  1.  Contends 
in  faTor  of  image-worship  against  Leo 
Iha  Armenian,  536.  Hiit  tondenc;  lo 
sensnoos  Bcalisni  in  this  controyersj, 
539.  Appeara  anew  against  Ibe  emperor, 
541. 

Tlicoiloms,  head  of  the  PauUcians,  249. 

Theodoaius  of  Ephesns,  314. 

Theodota,  536,  n.  2. 

Theodrad,  273. 

Thcodulf,  archbishop  of  Orleans,  aealottfly 
promotes  the  canse  of  religions  instruc- 
tion,  125.  On  external  wotlis,  131.  On 
pilgrimages,  132.  Against  private  mass- 
as,  136.  On  the  forgiveness  of  sia  and 
penilenee,  139,  n.  7. 

Theognist,  abbot,  565. 

Theophanes,  monk,  547,  it.  1. 

Theoplianas,  jurist,  550. 

Theophilds,  Greek  emperor,  546. 

Theophilus,  bishop  of  Caeserea,  347. 

Theophilps,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  347. 

Theophilus,  protospatharius,  560. 

Theophjlact,  see  Benedict  IS.,  375. 

Theophjlact,  archbishop  o^chrida,  565. 

Theotmar,  archbishop  of  Saliiburg,  319,  n. 


Thielgaud,  archbishop  of  Triers,  354. 

Thomas,  bishop  of  Clandiopolis,  enemy  of 
imi^-worship,  St05. 

Thomas,  monk,  32S. 

Thomas,  of  Neocaesarea,  Inquisitor  of  Iha 
Panlicians.  256. 

Thondradans,  (Sect),  588.  Their  doc- 
trines, 589. 

Thor,  idol-god  of  the  Normans,  295. 

Thorgeir,  priest,  304. 

Thonvald,  Icelander,  300. 

Thrand.  Norwc^an  province,  29B. 

Thnidport,  37. 

Thnrgot,  Bnjjlish  ecclesiastic,  292. 

Thariiigia,  Bonitkce  in,  47,  48,  50.  Erro- 
neous teachers  there,  48. 

Thjra,  Harald  Blaatand's  mother,  288. 

Timolheus,  Nestorian  patriarch  in  Sjria, 

Tonsure,  of  the  clei^v,  106,  n.  1. 
Trei^A  Dei,  (trace  of  God),  407. 
Trinity,  doctrine  of,  opposed  by  Moham- 

Tudun,  prince  of  the  Avares,  82. 

Tnggen,  34. 

Turholt,  (Thoronlt),  monasWry  in  Flan- 
ders, 277. 

Tuventar,  Slavonian  prince,  318,  n. 

Tythes,  opposed  by  the  Saxon,  76.  Laws 
respecting,  101,  n.  2. 

Tzanio,  256. 

TJ. 

XJIric,  bishop  of  Aiigsburg,  405.  Canonize 
447.  His  letter  (perlmps  not  genuini 
to  Ificholas  I.,  on  celibacy,  411. 


Unction,  extreme,  448. 
XJnni,  archbishop,  2S8. 
Upsala,  central-point  of  pagan  worship  ii 

the  North,  292. 
Urban  11,  pope,  530. 
Uzziah,  385. 


Valombrosians,   4i9. 

Vassal,  vassalage,  influence  of  Christianity 
on,  9S.    Maximus  on,  171,  n,  2. 

Vice  domini,  101,  n.  4. 

Victor,  Boman  bishop,  347. 

Vilgard,  (Bilgard),  horoUc,  602. 

Virgilius,  Bavarian  priest,  controversy  with 
Boniface,  63.  View  of  the  Antipodes, 
63.    Ho  is  made  bishop  of  Salsburg,  63. 

Vilalianus,  pope,  193, 

W. 

Wala,  abbot  of  Corbie,  351. 

Walafrid  Strabo,  440,  458,  472. 

Wftlcher,  515,  n.  6. 

Waldrade,  353. 

Wan^ans,  Norman  tribe,  327. 

Waraskians,  38,  n.  2. 

Wamefrid,  See  Taidns  Diaconus. 

Waa>,  bishop  of  Liege,  605.    His  conduct 

towards  heretics,  606. 
Welanao,  (WUnaj,  272. 
Wends,  spread  of  Ciiristianily  among  them, 

Wonilo,  of  Sens,  489. 

Wenzeslav,  of  Bohemia,  322.  c 

Western  chnrch,  history  of  its  devetopmcot, 
456  —  530.  Its  participation  in  the  con- 
troversies of  the  Greek  chnrch,  551 — 553. 

Western  Sects,  593  —  597. 

Wibert,  arcli-deacon  at  Toul,  378. 

Wibold,  archbishop  of  Camhray,  410,  n.  3. 

Wichin,  bishop,  318. 

Wi]^rt,  among  the  Frieslanders,  43. 

Wigbert  abbot,  74. 

Wilderod,  archbishop  of  Slrassbui^,  372. 

Wilfrid,  bishop  of  York,  banished,  labors 
in  Sussex,  22. 


Mohammedanism  .   ,  . . 

Willehad,  among  the  Frieslanders  and 
Saxons,  BO.  In  Wigmodia,  Borne  and 
Aftemach,  81.  la  made  bishop  of  Bre- 
men, 81.    His  death,  83. 

William,  abbot,  of  Dijon,  403,  419,  580. 

William  the  Conqueror,  king  of  England, 

WillibaJd,  46,  n.  2,  50,  n.  1. 

Willibrord,  presbyter,  among  the  Freislaa- 
ders  and  Saxons.  43.  Archbishop  of 
Utrecht,  44.  In  Denmark  and  in  Heli- 
goland, 45.    His  death,  45 

Willimar,  34. 
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Wiliza,  king  of  Spiun,  118. 

WitDiar,  monk,  276. 

Wittekind,  79.    Conseqoeiices  of  hja  rebel- 

Wittekind,  monk,  289,  n,  1. 

Wladimir,  Wassily,  Rnssiaa  prince,  329. 

Wolfgang,  monk,  332. 

Worfa,  external,   Charlemagne  on,   131. 

False  reliance  in,  136. 
Wratislav,  duke  of  Bohemia,  322, 
Wulf,  Sea  WuffliKh. 
Wnlflach,  Stvlite,  28. 
Wulfram,  bi*op  of  Seas,  among  lEe  Fries- 

landers,  41. 
Wulfred,  English  ecclesiastic,  292. 
■Wnrzbnrg,  bishopric  there,  55. 


Tago  do  Compoatella,  place  of  pilgrimiige 


Tarl  Hakon,  Governor  of  Harald,  296. 
York,  See  Eboracum. 
Yule,  fcslival,  294, 


Zacharias,  bisliop  of  Ana^i,  562. 

Zacharias,  archbishop  of  Chalcedon,  570. 

Zacharias,  pope,  56.  His  cacduct  lowardi 
Adelbert  and  Clement,  62.  His  conduct 
towards  Vir^ius,  63.  His  decision  on 
the  petition  of  Boniface,  that  Lull  might 
be  made  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  67. 

Zacharias,  head  of  the  Puulicians,  250. 

Zephjrinas,  Koman  bi^op,  347,  n.  3. 

Zoerard,  Polish  monk,  334. 

Zwentipolk,  (Swal^pluk),  Moravian  prince, 
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T.  I.  f.  544.  p.  334. 
Aaelmanni  ep-  Berengar.  ed,  Schmidt  p.  3. 

p  505 
AlLTunepp  ed.TroT)eii.  T.I.  ep.75.  p.581. 
Berengar,  ep.  ad.  Ascelin.  in  operib.  Lan- 

franc  ed  D'Achery.  f.  19.  p.  510. 
Berengar  de  sacra  coena  in  ed.  Vischer 

p  100  p  526. 


Libri  Carolin.  pag.  379.  p.  238. 
PhoL  c.  ManieJi.  I.  c  7.  p,  23.  p.  262. 
Photii  epp.  in  ed.  Montac  ep.  U3.  p.  659. 

ep.  118.  p.  569.    ep.  98.  p.  569. 
Rimberti  vita  Anschar.  in  Poetry  rnonnm. 

Germ.  hist.  T.  II.  4  27.  p.  285. 
Theodor,  Siudit,  Anlirhuetes  U.  f.  84.  p.  533. 

ep.  151.  p.  545. 


CEITICISM  OF  THE  TEXT. 
Diony*.  Areopi^.  ep.  IV.  ad  Cainm  p.  ISl. 


EMENDATIONS. 


Alcnini  ep.  176.  p.  103. 

Alenini  ep.  37.  p.  106. 

Alcuin  c.  Felic  U.  f.  809.  p.  163. 

Berengac.  de  sacra  coena  ed.  Vischer.  p.  36. 

p.  507, 
Martene  etDnmnd.  ThesaomB  nonia  anec- 

dotor.  L  f.  196.  p.  SOS. 


Michael  Psellna  ItaTioya^  irepi  ivftryt'ta^ 
dat/iovav  ed.  Oaolmin.  p.  9.  p.  589. 

Nicolaas  I.  ep.  2.  ad  Micbaelem  III.  in  Har- 
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